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Thkrk  were  several  surrenders  of  the  greater  monasteries  made    ami 

.itfajr  was  carried  on  uith  all  the  applica-  , ^"_|__, 

tion  imaginable  ;  insomuch  that  by  the  beginning  of  tliis  year  I 
almost  all  the  religion*  houses  were  resigned  to  the  en.mii.  ji  rf^T' 
Thw  being  a  very  extraordinary  revolution  both  in  Church  and  9 
Slate,  1!  «ill  not  be  amiss  to  open  U)  to  enlarge  upon  iaj.<». 

knees,  and  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  iletail  of 
this  surprising  emergency.     To  assist  this  project,  and  make 
.  down  the  bettor  with  the  people,  the  monasteries  had  a 
srge  of  disorder  and  biunoraJity  brought  in  •gnmat  tfcem.  r*#. 
That  the  nrrativea  of  tlii-,  kind  were  swelled  beyond  truth  and  %,iiiiuh-. 
portion,  may  well  be  suspecu-d  from  the  mercenary  temper  V'.y'^ 
of  some  of  the  visitors,  who  begged  for  this  employment,  as 
hath  been  observed  already  ;  besides,   tliat  several  of  the  reli- 
1 10  uses  had  a  fair  reputation,  appears  from  authentic  re- 

ol  which  I  shall  give  the  render, 
begin:  John  Apprice,  opon  his  visitation  of  tb  bifetfc, 

of  St.  Eduiondsbury,  in  Suffolk,  acquaints  Cromwell — "  That 

nitons  had  nothing  to  except  against  the  abbot's  regu- 1 
larity  :  but  it  was  reported,  he  diverted  himself  too  umch  at 
cards  and  ran   ion  expensive   in  building,  and  ton 

several  farms  into  copyholds,   :md  spent  too  much  tin 

iy  DOOMS.     Tlte  visitors  ebargetl  him  farther,  witb  bfl 

roi  ■ 


Abj.  Col 


addicted  to  superstitious  ceremonies;  that  is,  he  practised  the 
religion  then  established.  h»  lor  the  convent.  Apprice  de- 
clan  >uld  draw  little  or  DOtl  i  them.  But  this 
■36000  lie  :ittril'ut<.w  to  pre-in>t  e  m.-i  Jon  ami  concert.  It  is 
troche  adds,  tluit  BOOM  of  the  monks  confessed  great  num- 
bers of  women  frequented  the  abbey ;  but  mentions  no  dis- 
order amongst  them.  The  relics,  viz.  coals  that  roasted  St. 
Laurence,  the  parings  of  St.  Edmund's  nails,  archbishop 
Ueckct's  boots,  BO.  seemed  the  heaviest  jiart  of  the  charge. 


The  Commissions'  Letter  to  Crommll  in  behalf  of  the  Prio\ 
of  Cateeby. 

"  In  this  letter  they  make  a  report  of  the  pious  and  inoffen- 
sive behaviour  of  the  prioress  and  nuns :  that  the  house  was 
v. -ry  ill-  I  unaged,  and  very  serviceable  to  the  poor  of 
ilu-  neighbourhood.    They  desire  Cromwell,  thai  the  king  may 

be  tddfOWOd  to  preserve  the  house.  This  letter  is  subscribed 
l.v  three  nniiiiiiiminnmni  Kdmnnd  Knightly,  John  Lane,  aw 
George  Gilford." 


• 


■ 


A  Letter  from  tie  Kiun't  Commissioners  in  behalf  of  the  S 
of  Pollsworth,  in  Warwickshire,  July  the  Sfuh,  1.537. 

"  In  this  letter,  subscribed  by  six  commissioners,  Cromwell 
is  strongly  solicited  that  the  abbey  might  stand.  To  prevail 
with  him,  thfif  rite  I  gn  if  the  abbess  and  nuns. 

•  both  by  general  fame,  and  inquiry  into  the  bouse, 
found  the  rule  of  the  institution  exactly  observed.     That  in 
case  the  nunnery  should  be  suppressed,  the  town  would  be 
ruined,  and  six  or  seven   score  persons  thrown  out  of  their 
livelihood.** 


Commissioner  GifonTs  Letter  to  CromwUin  behalf  of  the  Priory 
of  Woolstrop,  in  Northamptonshire     June  th  37. 

ford  takes  notice,  that  himself  and  some  of  those  joined 
in  commission  with  him,  had  formerly  written  to  the  chau- 
eeili  mentations,    in    behalf  of  the  abbey  of  St. 

Jame*.  BJ  •  of  Catesbv.  •mptonshiro  j  that  the 

king  was  displeased  with  this  solicitation,  and  charged  them 
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with  receiving  money  for  interposing  in  this  affair.     And  here, 
r  a  protestation  of  his  integrity,  he  proceeds  to  beg  Crom- 
•.v.U's  favour  for  the  priory  of  VVoolstrop.     He  acquaints  him 
that  the  prior  was  an  unexceptionable  person,  managed  the 
revenues  of  the  house  to  advantage,  and  was  remarkable  for 
hospitality  and  relieving  the  poor.    That  the  priests  of  the  con- 
vent lived  np  to  their  character,  and  spent  their  leisure  hours  in 
embroidering,  transcribing,  making  their  own  clot  In  h,  carving, 
painting,  kc.      IIo  added,  the  charity  of  the  house  was  such, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  gracious  and  meritorious  act  in  the  king 
to  let  it  stand.     And  that  for  this  good  office  Cromwell  would 
•nly  have  the  prayers  of  the  convent,  but  the  benefit  of  the 
<\>.  vutions  of  the  people  four  or  five  miles  round.     At  the  close 
be  letter,  he  calls  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  this  report." 

Hy  this  letter,  it  appears  the  fate  of  the  abbeys  was  irrevo- 
cably fixed :  the  king's  passions  ran  so  strong  for  a  dissolution, 
that  he  would  scarce  endure  the  report  of  a  fair  character  given 
the    religious.      Though,    after    all,    tin     learned    Sir    William 
1  KijMlale  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ruin  of  the  abbeys  was  no 
inal  thought  of  the  king's.     It  is  more  reasonable  to 
if  was  the  suggestion  of  some  ambitious  men,  who  pro- 
jected vast  advantages  to  themselves.     And  if  wealth  and  titles 
liout   regard  to  the  manner  of  coming  by  them, 
were  not  mistaken  in  their  aim.     To  mention  some  more 
itions  in  favour  of  the  monasteries. 


I>.    I. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  A  rundell,  a  Cornish  Gentleman,  to  Crom- 
well, to  preterm  the  Abbey  of  Clife,  in  that  County. 

i>-  informs  the  vicar-general,  there  were  seventeen  priests, 
all  of  them  remarkable  for  their  hospitality  and  regular  beha- 

oflfer  the  king  a  thousand  marks   to  compound  iM 
against  dissolution."  I J  -  " 

Thomtu  Bniylts  fitter  to  Cromwell :  January  the  1 
27  H.  8. 


"  Here  this  visitor  gives  Cromwell  an  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey.     He  informs  him  the  abbot  and 
irkahle  for  their  loyalty,  and  all  other  parts 
■  2 
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cra.v     or  a  regular  lire,      lie  mentions  their  exemption  from  episcopal 
Ate  o»t   j»nwli<-tion  by  king  Edgar's  charter,  and  suggest*  from  theocu 

1 '  an  advantage   fur  the   king's  supremacy.     At  taking  leave,  he 

desires  a  commission  frtu  II  to  visit  the  unexamined 

houses  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  :  this,  ho  is  so  frank  as  to  say. 
.  2W.       would  be  very  much  for  his  commodity. "' 

A  Litter  of  Thomas  Lord  Latrttrr  to  Cromteil. 


desires  Cromwell  to  use  his  interest  with  the  king, 
that  the  priory  of  Boxgravo  might  not  lie  suppressed.     And  if 
thin  request  OOnld  not  be  granted,  thai  he  might  be  tenant  to 
thr  land,  in  regard  the  house  was  founded  by  his  ancestors. 
3**-       He  concludes  with  a  promise  of  giving  Cromwell  sad 


Tim  Abbess  of  Godstovfs   Letter  to  Cromtoell :  November 

.  l.->37. 

she  complains  of  the  menacing  and  ill  treatment  of  doctor 
London,  onfi  of  Ifcori  had  misreported  her  I 

J,  and  charged   her  uith  embezzling  the  goods,  and  com- 
mitting waste  upon  the  nunnery.    She 
an  account.  denies  ti  i»nor*  to  justify  h< 

in  lv.  ry  iKirliciilar.*' 


.1   Letter  of  the  Abbot  of  Ibtnlt/,  in  <  <ift*//,  in 

behalf  of  ois  Abbey. 


f  I  -hall  give  it  the  road.r  in  his  own  WO! 


••  Iviylit  In-nonrable,  and  my  singular  good  master,  my  duty 

red,  I  humbly  commend  to  you,  glad  to  hear  of  your 

health,  wealth,  and  prosperity,  the  winch  1   p*»j  Jean  long  to 

'o  your  heart  and  desire,  &c.  thanking  your  ma>i 
hi|.    for  your   groat   kindness   showed  to   me  at  all  tiroes: 
n  as  it  pleased  you  that  so  soon  1  should  some  t>>  your 
speech,  with  so  little  expense  in  lying  at    London,  and  also  for 
your  good  and  gentle  words,  kind  and   loving  friendship. 
having    for   the  same  pleasure  or  commodity  of  me  as  j 

i  si  L;irt  of  grace  to  acquit  it  I  oibld     and 
whereas  I  had  a  letter  Bent  me,    that  our   monastery  should  !»• 
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the  commission.  I  submit  m>self  full  and  whole  to  your  master- 
ship, m  all  my  refuge,  help,  and  Bnecour  is  in  yon  ;  glad  of  my 

voluntary  mind  to  be  bound  in  an  obligation  of  an  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  to  your  mastership,  bo  that  our  bouse  may 
be  saved ;  although  it  bfl  converted  into  the  use  of  a  college, 
to  have  both  learning  and  learned  men  go  forward  therein.  I 
was  loth  to  attempt  your  mastership  any  further,  since  I   had 

»li  gentle  UBWen  ;  unless  the  great  nuumir  of  the  town  and 
university  nomplllnod  me,  beetUM  of  the  aforesaid  gift  to  the 
aforesaid  Mr.  Archard,  beseeching  your  mastership'.*  kind 
letter  eg  e  surveyor's  letter  coming  to  discharge  them  ; 

that  it  may  be  as  a  shield  or  buckler  to  defend  me  ;  that  you 
niA)  i  a    memorial   to  be  prayed  for  for  ever.      And 

thus  Almighty  Jean  send  your  mastership  long  life  and  much 
honour. 

••  Nicholas,  bv  the  grace  of  (iod, 

Abbot  of  Hr.\  A 11.  vn." 


HENRY 
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i  OH  this  occasion  it    may  not  be  Imp]  I  take  notice 

beginning  of  these  altorari.m>,  CrontweO  had 
written  circular  letters  to  the  abbots  of  the  greater  abbeys, 
assuring  them  against  the  apprehension  oi  .1  dissolution.  And 
;  other  things,  he  acquaint*  them  from  the  king, 
that  except  the  teaser  religions  houses  lad  made  a  free  and 
voluntary  surrender  to  his  majesty,  his  grace  would  never  have 

1UW.  fel.68. 


.1   l.<U.-r  of  tke  Abbot  of  Ilewlim,  in  <<n  of  himself  and 

hit  Convent:  Feb.  the  KM.  1 583.  " 

•■He  takes  notice  the  person  to  whom  he  writes  was  Bome- 

•  surprised  at  the  incompliance  i if  his  home:  but  to  justify 

ihaviour  in  not  surrendering,  be  puts  them  in  mind  the 

abbey  was  dedicated  to  God  Almighty's  service,  and  to  be 

spent  in  distributions  of  charity,  and  that   these  ends  were 

!.     That  sine-,    they  had  given  no  occasion 

for   a    dissolution,    they    thought    Ihet&sdvW    not    obliged  t-> 

resign.      But  understanding  the  king  and  the    lord  privy  seal, 

Cron  rare  displeased  with  this  part  of  their  eondnet,  be 

o  bring  his  brothers  to  etmformitx ."' 


of  the 
to  be  seen  upon  record  in  the 

of  Croriaad,  Leicester,  and  Ike  poor  of  Box- 
to  preserve  tm  mw  In,  <  from  the: 
i  do>  by  throwing  put  of  tbew  goods  > 
they  rnaVMmmil  to  sweeten  the  court  with 

of  Oanlalwii,  and  the  abbey  of  Stint  EdmoooV 
ta»  ■!  atiuu  Domorp,  tried  this  experiment  with  CromweB. 
of  C— terbnry 's  letter  to  OonnreH.  it  appears 
gratuity  of  ten  pounds  to  CromweU, 
to  twenty,  by  a  new  instrument,  to 
am.     The  boose  likewise  promises  the  reversion 
to  two  of  Cromwefls  servants,  to  be  nominated 


of  Bury  settled  an  annnity  of  ten  pounds  on 
1  of  the  same  valae  upon  hie 
by  an  instrument  under  the  aeal  of  the  convent. 
-*e  here  were  strong  applications  made  to  Qromwal : 
7Z    he  «ao  looked  upon  aa  a  person  of  the  greatest  ascendant,  as 
motion  of  thaa  new  machine.     They  endearoured  to  work 
spaa  the  topics  of  justice  and  honour,  of  regard  to  the 
and  pity  to  the  poor.     They  plied  bin  with  testi- 
wkh  presents  and  promises,  bat  «H  to  no  purpose. 
he  had  more  prevalent  motives,  more  tempting  views  on  the 
eshar  aide.      In  shorty   no   rhetoric,   either  in   language  or 
eonld  make  any  impression :  he  was  "  like 
r,  that  remeetk  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
so  wisely." 
thr  charge  of  inunoraiitv,  there  were  several  other 
ade  ose  of  to  carry  on  the  ruin  of  the  abhors. 
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mention  some  of  them.     In  the  vacancy  of  the  greater  houses,   HBNRY 

such   persons  were  elected  as  were  disposed  to    comply  with  •- v » 

the  court  measures ;  these  abbots  had  instructions  to  persuade 
the  monks  to  BUMUder       And    lw  re,   it  seems,  they  were  so 
SOSBrUi  In  tbefa  p'»st.  that,  within  two  years,  they 
■ught   the  monks  in  several  convents  to    r  1 1 . ■  i i-  l.i  nt,   and 
iled  for  a  resignation.     Things  being  thus  ripe  for  the 
s  purpose,   OOlllimaaioiien   WBTC  nt  down  to  take  the 
sun  The    list  of   them,   besides    those    already  men- 

ed,  is  as  follows:    Robert,  earl  of  Sussex;   Sir  Jolm  Saint  iuam'mu- 
i .11  I'irtou,  Sir  Henry  Farrington,  kuights: 
Richard    Fevereux,    late   friar;    Anthony    Fitzherbert, ^f- 
afterwards  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Fleas ;  John 
,    William    Inland,    John  Williams.    Thomas   Mildmay, 
Jobson,    Richard  Cromwell,    Robert  Southwell,    William 
Parr,    Henry    Foisted.    John    Antony.    John    <Jrcvil,    Simon 
Moiintf'-iii,     Thomas     Holt,     Roger    Wigston,     Robert    Hur- 
goin,    Richard    Pollard,    Philip    Parys,  John   Smith,    Edward 
Carnc,    Richard    Gweent.    William    Rcrnera,    John     Arnold, 
Btehard  Patriot,    These  gentlemen  m  re  pi  at.  managers, 
well   qualifn'd    for  their  employment:  they  left.  n      .l*', 

!  to  drive  mi   their  projects.  ;n id   bring  I  heir  business  ^J,'.''' 
tn  a  |K»ii  BD  (lev  found  the  abbots  indisposed  for  their  M.  Ml. 

purpose.  '  pted  them  with  the  promise  of  large  pensions  rj"7",'*t*£ 

_•  life,      l  oia  bt  it    succeeded  with  the  abbot  of  Hales  in  tonpprtt* 
leestershire,  with  the  abbot  of  Bemsty,  and  the  priors  of  J^** 
rtrn.     To  make  the  precedent  work  upon  others. 
the  i  these   men  was  highly  commended  to  the  lord 

1 ;  and  the  obsequiousness  of  sonic  was  so  far  encou- 
raged, as  to  be  honoured  with  a  commission  to  destroy  the 
rest.     This,  for  instance,  was  part  of  the  prior  of  Gisbonfs  fep*jjj 
rmpiit.  p.a<w. 

On   the   other   liand.  when    they    pnived    untractahlc    upon  0 
•a  of  conscience  or  honour,  liiey  were  highly  complained   , 
their  disobedience  to  the  lord  CromweD,     Thus  Ue«l 
iu  his  letter  concerning  the  nunnen  of  Sinn,  has  nothing  to  Kil,lt_Ui 
charge  the  ladies  Of   sisters  with,  excepting  their  obstinacy  J^""- 
and  incompliance  ;  and  that  the>  i  to  make  a  i 

DSt  a  surrender,  and  refused   to  for 
king's  title  with  the  convent's  seal. 

This  Bedyle,  in  another   letter  concerning   th  of 
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terhouse,  London,  acquaints  Cromwell  with  the  traitorous 
behaviour  (as  I  ral  of  the-  monks:  Ecu 

a*  the  letter  goes  on,  tl,  j  were  committed  to  Newgate.     This 
traitorous  behaviour,  as  far  as  it  appears,  means  no  more  I 
their  obstinacy  against  a  surrender       Fire  of  them,  whose 
names  are  mentioned,  died  of  the  hardship  of  their  usage.   The 
same  sev  the  prison,  as  liedyle  continues,  had  brought 

li v.-  more  to  the  point  of  death.     The  commissioner  commends 

prior  far  baa  boneetyt  beoBnae  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  house.     He  oenefaidee  with  a  politic  wiab,  that  ': 

mien  of  the  monastery  might  be  popularly  and  uuexe. •;■■ 
employed  :   because,  by  its  lying  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
it  might  occasion  an  unserviceable  report  if  it  was  either  kept 
in   the  king's   hands  or  granted  to  a  foreign  use.      Ma.- 

these  Oaii  .  aa  our  leaned  Church  historian  relaJ 

I  for  their  open  ■  Inning  the  king's  supremacy." 
after  having  owned  this,   1  am  somewhat  surprised  to 
tinl  the  reverend  author  charging  those  who  wrote  before  him 
witli  D  His  words  are  these  :  — 

"I  in-  calumny  that   inns   in  a  thread   through  all 

the  historians  of  the  popish  aide,  which  not  a  few  of  our  ■ 
have  ignorantly  taken  up  .  that  many  were  put  to  death  for 
not  swearing  the  king's  supremacy.     It  is  an  impudent  false- 
hood ;  far  not  ao  ouch  asone  person  suffered  on  t 
With  submission,  how  doe*  this  appear!     Was  there  not  an 
act  w  >'  high  treason  to  refuse  the  oath  of  supre- 

! Lilian  is  sensible  of   it.      Nmv    when  the 
ka  were  complained  of  as  disaffected  to  the  government ; 
whan  such  astro:)  drawn  apod  them;   when 

the  king  and  the  chief  ministers  were  80  warm  upon  the 
cBesolutioti-project  :  when  the  ease  stood  thus,  is  it  not  highly 
probable  the  oath  was  tendered  to  those  religious  who  appeared 
refractory  bo  the  kings  pleasure.'  Now  if  some  of  them 
«1  to  comply,  as  «•■   find  they  may  beli- 

proaeOttted    for  high  treason.      And  if  they  cho.se    rather 
to  fall  under  the  heaviest  jM-uahies  than  swear  this  new  aup 
inae-.  I'aiiK  b  To  den 

:.y,  when    they  chos©    to    Bttf] 
\nd  then  we  may  tMisily  itnagi  ih.-y 

had  ng's  anpvi  But  what    made  ■■ 

discover  so  dangerous  a  sentiment  ?     In  nil  likelihood,  nothing 
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but   the  test  Of  th.-   i.atli    put   tO   lliem.      For  We  <1<>   not    find 

iks  over-hardy  in   exposing   themselves,  or  that   they 

1  or  preached  ngninBt  the  regal  supremacy.    From 

henci.-  .•.<•  in:.-.  1 1 < ■  t r -s-  reasonably  infer,  it  was.  kheir  refusal  of 

the    oath    which    proved    fatal    t<i    them.      To    return    to    the 

l»r.  Logh  and  William  Peters  acquaint  Cromwell  with  their 
disappointment  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans;  they  informed  him 
of  their  summoning  the  abbot  before  them;  they  Wffilintain  of 
him  fur  the  king's  injunctions,  for  dilapidations,  aud 

ligeace  and  < \c.-ptiouable  management ; 
then  they  oj>en  his  grand  crime,  and  proceeded  to  mention 
his  obstinacy,  notwithstanding  the  high  tttung      One 

argument  they  ated  to  praat  him  to  a  surrender  was  the  great 

ita  contracted  upon  the  house;  that,  for  this  reason,  either 
no  person   Mould  accept   the  preferment,  or  else  the  in  xt 
cesser  would  tafcs  it   only  upon  tin    pit  W  of  putting  it.  into  the 
king's  hands.    But  it  seems  the  abbot  was  not  of  their  opinion. 
And  therefore,  lastly,  they  desire  such  directions  from  Oronv 

well  that  their  proceedings  may  be  managed   in  such  a  manner 

as  may  make  least  noise,  and  be  most  inoffensive  to  the  oom> 
tiy .     Ho  a  make  sure  work,  they  think  it  most  advisable 

to  proceed   to  extremities:    that    this   method  may  probably 
shal  bbot'e  constancy,  and  work  liim  to  compliance  in 

hopes  of  a  pension. 

Pensions,  it  seems,  were  batteries  which  played  with  success 
i    the  mercenary  tempers  of  Rome  of  the  religions.     Thi.s 
dient    was    not   forgotten    by   the   couiteeiSa     The   lord- 
chancellor  Amfley  managed  this  way  :   lie  employed  an  agent 
real  with  the  abbot  of  Athelny  ;  the  offer  was  an  hum 

mum  pension;  but  the  abbot  thought  the  I 
l«n\.  and  refused  to  surrender.     This  lord  had  tamp 
w  ith  the  abbot  of  St.  Osy  thes,  in  Essex,  and  brought  him  1 1 
expectation;  and,  to  make  way  for  a  grant  of  the  abbey  of 

Walden,  in  the  count)  last  mentioned,  booides  ghing  m  a 
slender  valuation  of  the  estate,  be  takes  care  ii  might 
rememb«i>  I  that  he  had  disobliged  hi-,  reputati  d  brought 
a  great  deal  of  infaurj  upon  himself  in  serving  the  long,  ami 
seems  to  think  tin-  abbey  no  more  than  a  fair  consideration  for 
damages  sustained. 

i.roceed:  The  abb  .crshain,  to  pi  unwll 
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CKA.V-    from  dissolution,  insisted  oa  the  sot  "unity  of  the  monastery ; 
a£  cw  that  it  was  founded  by  king  Stephen .  that  the  bodies  of 

prince,  bis  queen,  and  his  son,  were  there  interred;  that  the 

design  of  the  foundation  was  to  pray  for  the  souk  of  these 
royal  benefactors.  But  neither  those  in  this  world  nor  those 
in  the  other  had  interest  enough  to  prevail.  Where  the  diffi- 
culties stuck  upon  principle,  and  were  not  easily  removed,  the 
CMmimineYaiirii  took  care  to  gain  the  superiors  of  the  religious. 
and  those  who  were  most  likely  to  sway  their  practice.  Thus 
the  nuns  of  Son  were  solicited  to  compliance  by  the  bishop  of 
London  and  tbeir  confessor.  These  spiritual  directors,  after 
several  other  persuasives,  told  them  plainly  that  they  were 
bound  in  conscience  to  submit  to  the  king's  pleasure. 

W  bjB  large  pensions,  which  were  sometimes  given,  aud  * 
paid  too,  (ailed  of  success,  they  applied  to  menacing  aud  rigour. 
Thus  some  religions  were  frightened  by  being  charged  with 
dilapidations  and   other  particulars  of  mismanagement  : 
whether  the  articles  were  true  or  not,  they  had  not  always  | 
courage  to  stand  the  shock,  and  bear  up  against  the  visitors. 
The  late   injunctions  were  likewise  contrived  pretty  severe. 
This  made  some  of  the  monks  tired  with  tin-  cloister,  and 
aflbrdod  exceptions  to  the  conduct  of  the  house.     Thus  some 
abbots  were  deprived  and  others  more  manageable  put  in  their 
**«*"«.  r-  "M-  room. 

farther:  the  commissioners  took  the  convents*  scab  from 
soma  houses.  This  was,  in  a  manner,  laying  close  siege  to 
them  •  hair  communication  and  provision  was  in  a 

mam,  1 1  they  could  neither  make  leases  nor  seM 

Is.  By  thin  means  the  paying  their  debts  ami  supplying 
tli.ir  occasions  were  oftentimes  impracticable;  and  thus  the 
garrison  was  reduced  at  last,  and  starved  to  a  surraudar.  The 
canons  of  Leicester  were  threatened  to  be  prosecuted  for  a.hil- 
and  sodomy  ;  but  their  submission,  it  seems,  wiped  off  the 
1  In.r.-li    or  at  least  coni|  the  punishment.     Dr. 

London  nadU  no  aoropk  to  tell  the  nuns  of  (Jodstow,  that, 
"  since  he  found  them  obatinatc,  ho  would  dissolve  the  house  in 
Itair  teeth  ;"*  and  yet  the  whole  matter  was  so  managed 
as  if  nothing  n»ue.  puMvC  liad  been  offend,  but  that  :h 

liad  bean  courted  to  accept  the  monasteries ;   and  if  any 
religious  gave  out  tln-u  H  imolunUry,   a  mark 

of  dislike  wa  i  ih.-m 
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When  by  this  management  the  resolution  of  no  Binall  num- 
ber of  abbeys  was  shakeu,  they  served  for  a  precedent  to  the 
rest.  That  the  case  was  thus,  appears  by  the  date  of  their 
surrenders:  for  the  treatment  they  foresaw  from  the  visitors, 
and  tlie  unexpected  compliance  at  so  many  of  the  fraternity, 
embarrassed  their  motions,  and  put  tb.-m  to  a  stand.  They 
amazed  to  the  last  degree,  and  perfectly  at  a  loss  which 
way  to  disentangle  themselves.  Some  of  them,  as  hath  been 
observed,  made  trial  of  the  prevalence  of  money,  and  offered  to 
compound  upon  no  slender  proposals.  Thus  the  ablmt  of 
Peterborough   offered  the   king   two   thousand   five   hundred 

ks,  and  the  visitor-general,  Cromwell,  three  hundred 
pounds,  for  the  purchasing  his  favour.  Those  abbots  who 
i  with  a  more  stubborn  honesty,  who  refused  to  break 
their  oath,  and  betray  their  trust,  by  a  resignation,  were 
handled  very  roughly.  Thus  the  stiffness  of  the  abbot  of 
Fountains  in   Yorkshire,  is  said  to  have  brought  the  storm 

11  him.  The  commissioners  drew  up  a  charge  against  him, 
for  taking  some  jewels  belonging  to  the  monaster}-  into  his 
custody.  This,  by  an  unusual  rigour  of  expression,  was  called 
theft  and  sacrilege.  In  short,  he  was  pronouncod  perjured, 
deposed,  and  had  a  private  resignation  wrested  from  him. 
These  instances  of  hardship  will  run  higher  by  and  by  ;  in  the 
meantime,  no  interest  or  intercession  signified  anything. 
Bishop  Latimer  moved  strongly,  that  two  or  three  of  these 
religious  houses  might  lie  left  in  every  county  for  pious  use*. 
Hut  Cromwell,  as  my  lord  Herbert  speaks,  (by  the  king's 
MRMBBOn,)  invaded  all.  This  minister,  as  the  noble  historian 
goes  on,  played  all  the  engines  that  were  likely  to  do  execution. 

1  thus,  by  menacing  and  present*,  by  promises  and  per- 
suasions, and  by  all  the  artifices  which  were  likely  to  batter 
constancy,  and  prevail  upon  the  passions  of  mankind,  he 
brought  the  abboti  to  a  auveoder,  Uld  made  himself  master 
of  his  project.  If  they  proved  untractablo,  and  stood  upon 
their  right,  they  were  terribly  hampered,  either  with  the 
injunctions,  or  some  act  of  parliament.  Saunders  pretends, 
the  form  of  the  surrenders  was  prescribed,  and  proper  agents 
pitched  upon  to  bring  the  houses  to  a  compliance.  I  shall 
transcribe  one  or  two  of  these  instruments  for  the  reader. 
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TU$  Surrender  of  it*  Warden  and  Frier*  of  9L  Framci*,  w 

,d. 

'•  Vor  a*  inocho  as  Wti  the  warden  and  freers,  of  the  bowac 

1     U10M  in  Statuli  ealTd  th.  reefs 

in  Standfori'-.  iti  ili<-  county  of  Lincoln*,  do  profoundly  ooo- 
i  M  of  Christian  Ijrring  dot  he  not  caaa*t+ 
111  ('  '0'nK  °f  1  coot  to.  disgeasing 

Ifr  afar  -Inking  ami  beefcjqj£  in  grinding 

oonwlfr**  with   gunll.     i'oll  of  knots,  and  other  like  papistical 
eofWUK>nw'»)  where   we  have  byn  mooat  prim  ractysed, 

•tld  uu»tu\yil  in  tiims  ;    but  tin-   rerj  tru  wave  to  phase  I 
mid  to  liven  true  <  lumtinii   man,  wytheout  all  ypocrasie,  and 
fayiwd  disMruulatiuii,   is   m  deelaryd    unto    us   bjf   our 

maaUrr  •  bii  evangelists  and  apostles.     Iking  miuiUil 

hereafter  In  (Monti  the  mm,  eonfbrmyng  our  seltTe  uuto  the 

will  n nd  pleasure  <»f  imr  supreme  heddc  under  God  in  crthe. 

not  to  follow  henceforl  iper- 

:ir.  or  po  a 
d  amm-iii  aip  Hies  unto 

the  merry  of  owl  rdo.     And  withe 

nu  render,  and  yelde  upe  tint 
tip  I.  i    Bide  how 

>•  iIImI   :  its  in  Standi". i 

willm  all  InniU.  tenements,  gardens,  medowes,  waters,  pm.l 

tens,    routs,   reversions,  and   all 
•  iili-  'ht«'n  or  tythoo,  appii  unto  the 

aanio;   iiiounIo  humbly  lM<*ei*ehyi]g   his  mooste  noble  grace,  to 
dinpose  of  Mr  iin<',  88  best  M'hnlt  BtOtltk  wvt)1 

tnooato  gracioosc  pleasure.    Andfatilni  onto 

'•I  ii  •  hi  .inge 

.  and   to   l  uob  mar. 

livyngHj  rw  ■  us  coraenly  I 

Ami      ■       II   luvllil.illy  lohnJI   |«iay  BJ 

preserve  his  boobI  ^racewyih  cnereaaeof  tnoeiM  feli- 


"  And   in   wiiiicm  of  all  and  hingular  the  premisses,  we  the 

•aid  warden  IhoGrsy  Preen  in  Stnndfbtde,  to 

these  presents  have  put  nw  yeght  day  of 
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Octobre,  in  the  thyrtyfhe  yore  of  the  raj-giu-  of  QW  mooste    HEMEY 
soverayne  king  Henry  the  y  jht,  « — -..-I— 

*'  Factum  Johanna  Schemy,  Gardian. 
r  DM  Fratrem  Johannem  Kobards. 

Per  me  Fratrem  Johannem  Chadwfanrt. 

tnr  Fratrem  Rieardom  Pye. 
Per  me  Fratrem  Johau 
Per  me  Fratrem  Johannem  Qin 
Per  me  Fratrem  Johannem  Garman. 
Per  me  Fratrem  Jobannem  \  ong. 
Per  me  Fratrem  Jobannem  Lovell. 
Per  me  Fratrem  U'illichnuin  ToiiiHon." 


The  surrender  of  the  abbey  of  {Sattleaden,  in  B<  dfordshire, 
is  much  to  the  same  tenor,  and  therefore  shall  be  omitted. 
But  the  form  signed  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Andrewls, 
tfarthampton,  in  coached  in  a  more  renouncing  and  mortifying 
strain.     I  shall  transcribe  pari  of  it : 

"  Unt  as  Wefl  mi1  M  Others  mir  pn'decessons  called  religiouse 

persona  within  yowr  said  monastery,   taking  on  Oaths  habite 

of  outward  vesture  of  the  said  rule,  onley  to  the  intent  to  lead 

Bflea  in  the  ydle  quyatnssse,   and  not  in  tin-  wituoae 

in  a  stately  estimation,  and  not  in  nhedi^ 

have  undre  the  whadowe  or  color  of  the  saide  rule  and  hal 

hIv.  detestably,  and  also  ungodly,  employad,  yea,  rattles 

I  ilir  vcri  l\  revenues  ysaoing  and  eomyngofthe  Maid 

possessions,  in  continual  iugurgitations  and  farcy nges  of  our 
carayiK*  budves,  and  of  others,  tin-  SOpportarss  of  owr  voIujk- 
tuow  and  earnal  ap]  nth  other  rayns   and  ungodly 

expensys ;  to  the  mauyfest  subversion  of  devoeion,  and  G 

id  ryvyng,  and  t<i  the  mooste  notable  elaundi-r  of  Christ's 
holy  Brangely,  which  in  the  form  of  owr  profewyon,  Wt  did 
ntate,  and  openly  de vaunt  t<»  kept  RMtt  exactly :  with- 
drawyng  thereby  from  the  ajmple  and  pun  minds  of  yowr 
grace's  subjects,  thconely  truth  and  comfort  which  they  oughte 
DO  haw  by  tin;  trne  faith  of  Christ,  and  also  the  devyne  honor 

and  glory,  only  due  to  die  gloi  of  God  Almighty, 

steryng  them  with  all  peionnaloiis,  Ittgyneavandparyce,  todedd 
images,  and  counterfeit    naliqnaSj    for  our  dampnable  lucre; 
i  owr  mooste  horryon  ahoarinatkmfl  and  i  pel 
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suacions  of  yowr  grace's  people  to  detestable  crroure,  and  onr 

a i.i.  <«iit.  l°ng  coveted  ypocrisie,  cloki<i  with  fayned  sanctity;   we  re- 

*       "       '  volving  dayly,  and  continually    pouderying  in  owr  sorrowful] 

harts,  and  tl  I  ittg  tin-  botomlaa  gulf  of  everlasting 

i vhv  to  devowre  us,  if  pereysting  in  this  state  of  lyvj 
we  ahulde  depart  from  this  uncertyn  and  tran>i 
strayned  by  the  intollerable  anguysli  of  owr  conscience,  cnllM, 
as  we  trust,  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  wold  have  no  man  to 
perysh  in  synne,  with  harts  moost  contrited  and  repentante, 
prostrate  at  the  noble   feet   of  yowr  moost   royal    maj. 
moost  lamentably  doe  (.-rave  of  yowr  highness,  of  yowr  abun- 
«hint  menrr,  to  grant  unto  us  moost  grievous  against  Mod.  and 
v.iwr  highness,  your  most  gracious  pardon,  for  owr  saide  sondry 
offences,  otnyssions,  and  negligences,  cotnytted  as  before  by  us 
is  confessed,  against  yowr  highness,  ami  yowi  most  noble  pro- 
genitors.     And   where  your  highness,   being    supreme    h 
immediately  after  Christ,  of  Ins  Church,  in  this  yowr  roiulme 
of  England,  so  consequently  general]  and  onely  reformator  of 
all  religiouso  persons  there,  have  full  authority  to  correct  or 
dysaolve  at  yowr  grace's  pleasure,  and  lilierty,   all  coventa  and 
religious   companies  abusing  the  rewles   of  their  profession. 
And  moi  your  higliness,  being  owr  sovcraygn  lord,  and 

Undoubted   fownder  of  yowr  said   monastery,  by  dissolution 
irhanofnoperteynatta  only  the  oryginal  title,  and  propre 
rytance,  as  well  of  all  other  goods  moveable  and  unmove 
|0  the  said  monaster}-  in  any  wyse  apperteyning  or  belonging, 
to  be  disposed  and  imploy'd,  M  to  yowr  grace's  most  excellent 
wysedemc  shall  seme  exjiedyent  and  necessary. 

Per  ma  Eranciscum  Priorem. 

Per  me  Johannem  Sub-priorem. 
me  Joliannem  Pette. 

1  Yr  nit'  Jo.  Har. 

Per  me  Thu.  Smith. 

lYr  iin-  Tlio.  fiolston. 

Per  me  Rob.  Martin. 

Per  me  Jacob.  Hopkins. 

Per  me  Kic.  Ihmberry. 

Per  mc  Tho.  Barly. 

Per  me  Will.  Ward. 

Per  me  Tho.  Atterbury. 

Per  mc  Will.  Fo 
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-  somewhat  strange  the  cliarge  of  immorality  should  run 
so  high  against  tin*  religious  in  t,'i>ucr;il,  since  no  longer  than 
four  years  ftgone,  tin-  greater  monasteries  had  so  fair  a  testi-  ;J  H.^'  " 
y  of  their  behaviour  from  the  parliament  itself.     Amongst  riupUir'. 
other   instances  of  disorder,  the   abbots  are  some  of  them  i«uT 
charged  with  coining:    but  this,  upon  consideration,  will  l>e  Jip!*ij2r»et. 
found  no  fault ;  for  not  only  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  i*- '  g  im 
some  of  the  great  abbeys,  had  the  privilege  of  a  mint.     The  bwmu  * 
abbey  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  particularly,  had  the  grant  of  BmjLSol 

•  igc  inserted  in  their  charter,  by  thein  funnier,  king  Henry  '  j":1,1' 
I.      The  archbishop  off  York,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  i 
dean  of  Si.  Martin's-le- Grand  had  the  same  privilege.  e','\ w- 

lotd    Herbert  is  of  opinion,  the  king's  title  to  the  re-  £*  n»*v» 
lupous  houses  was  not  found*  d  cither  upon  statute,  or  claim  "  I-  C»o 
-lit;  he  chose  rather  to  insist  on  voluntary  surrender,  OtfsLasysa" 
forfeiture:   however,  the  proceedings,  as  hath  been  ol  -ci-ved, 
having  been  somewhat  singular,  it  was  thought  proper  to  get 
•  iifirmed  by  act  of  parliament.     To  this  purpose  he 
issued   out    his  writ    of  Hiunmons :    the    session  began   April 
■  y-4.<ijrht.  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
In  |1m  mean  time,  there  were  very  »  reports  spread  Ur,orUof 

throughout   the   kingdom,     It   was  said   cardinal    Pole   ni/uuioia 
soliciting  several  princes  to  draw  a  kind  of  crusade  upon  king %'jSJL 

The  late  truce  between  the  emperor  and  the  French 
long  made  this  news  not  altogether  impossible.     The  credi-  ny^ued. 

improved  by  the  king's  despatching  several  people  of 
quality  to  visit  the  porta,  and  by  his  own  progress  soon  after 
for  that  purpose.  Upon  general  alarms  and  advices  of  danger, 
forts  were  erected,  the  fleet  equipped,  and  musters  taken  all 
the  kingdom.  It  is  true,  the  Lord  Herbert,  who  relates 
all  this,  does  not  point  upon  the  place  of  any  formidable  pre- 
paration, or  discover  the  enemy  either  by  sea  or  land.  How-  i.t.  p.  us. 
ever,  the  scene  looked  busy  and  black  upon  the  people,  threw 
in  an  amusement,  and  made  them  drop  their  concern  at  the 
suppression  of  the  abbeys.  They  hoped  the  charge  of  the  war 
would  be  supported  by  the  crown,  and  their  own  pocketa 
spared  by  such  an  expedient.  Hut  all  this  noise  of  an  invasion 
was  looked  on  as  no  better  than  management  and  mystery,  by 
a  great  many  :  it  was  a  strain  they  said  of  a  party,  to  colour  the 
practice,  and  carry  on  the  dntjjgD.  There  was  a  melancholy 
int  of  the  ruin  of  religious  houses  transmitted  beyond  sea. 


The  pnrfaaneat  wae  now  shun*,  and  the 
the  preee*^  of  the  lords  of 
we  meet  with  a  recital  of  the  km** 
CWehof  Kagbod .  mad  that  for  the  -goad 
maid  moat  royal  dignity  and  oftee,  his 
Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  and  lord  privy  seal  hm  vicegerent  for 
good  and  doe  ministration  of  justice,  to  be  had  in  all  causes 
tf*n.  i.  and  eases  touching  the  rrrhsisstiral  jmmskjtimi,  and  for  the 
J,J£;  uid  redress  of  all  heresies  and  ebuan  in 

in  cofneqnence  of  this  delegation,  the 
'  gives  Cromwell  j.Iare  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbu 

•  the  Church  conveys  all  the  relij 
houses,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  dissolred  or  to  be  dtssol 
bsjramVr  to  the  king,  his  heirs  snd  successors,  for  m 
preamble  seta  forth,  that  sundry  abbots,  priors,  abbesses, 
prioresses,  &c.  having  given  the  king  their  "manors,  lands,  Are. 
i.l  :lr  ir  own  free  and  voluntary  minds,  good  wills, and  assent, 
without  constraint  or  compulsion  of  any  manner  of  person  or 
persons."  &c. 

bHI,  we  may  observe,  was  drawn  with  great  em 
I'p  v  i  t  '  un  of  hard  usage  ami  forced  surrenders, 

make   it  pass   tht  4    of  vast   advantage  vv 

opened  to  tin-  I  all  have  the  deta 

Edward  i  rde: — 


Dm  I 

fbfSl 

enrtr*. 


•  KJinnt      "On  th<-  king's  belialf,"  saith  this  V  -ntleman, 

J^'rr^  men  I  both  hotiMi  wnroiolbTined  in  parliament,  that- no 

*9P**f-    king  or  kingdom  was  safe,  but  whan  the  king  had  three  ahili- 
mSmm    two:  first,  '  ;'is  OwW,  and  able  to  defend  Inn  kingdoms 

""*•  uP°n  any  suddni  invasion  or  buBrTOl  I  condly,  to  aid  liis 

i-  they  would  never  assist  bun;   thirdly, 
to  reward  his  WtB  dew  rving  servants.      Not    the  project  was. 
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if  the  |>arliatnent  would  give  unto  him  all  the  abbeys,  priories,    iienkv 
friaries,  nunneries,  and  other  monasteries,  that  for  ever,  in        *"     . 
time  then  to  come,  he  would  tike  order  that  the  same  should 
not  be  coin erted  to  private  use :  but,  first,  that  his  exchequer, 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  should  be  enriched;  secondly,  the 
kingdom  be  strengthened  by  the  maintenance  of  forty  thousand 
rained  soldiers,   with  skilful  captains  and  commanders  ; 
thirdh.  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  the  subject,  who  never 
afterwards,  as  was  projected,  in  any  time  to  «-nme,  should  be 
charged  with  subsidies,   fifteenths,   loans,  or  other  common 
aids:   fourthly,  lest  the  honour  of  the  realm  should  receive  any. 
diminution  of  honour,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  said  monas- 
teries,  there  being    twenty-nine    lords    of  parliament   of  the 
abbots  and  priors  that  held  of  the  king  '  per  bamniam,'  that  .12  Hen.  8. 
the  king  would  create  a  number  of  nobles.     The  said  monas- 
teries were  given  to  the  king  by  the  authority  of  divers  acts  of  '3*'H16-  „ 
parliament;    but  no  provision  was  therein  made  for  tho  said  cap  34. 
project,  or  any  part  thereof;    only  4ad  faciendum  populuin/ 
these  possessions  were  given  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, to  do  and  use  therewith  his  and  their  own  wills,  'to  the 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  realm.' 
•'  Now,  observe  the  catastrophe.      In  the  same  parliament  of 
li-lnd    1  liniv    VIII.,   when    the  great   and    opulent   priory   of 
B(    John's  of  Jerusalem  was  given  to  the  king,  he  demaflfloa 
and  bad  a  subsidy,  both  of  the  laity  and  and  the  IUkb 

he  had  in  84th   Henry  VIII.:  and  in  37th    Henry  VIII.,  be 
had  another  subsidy  \  and,  since  the  dissolution  of  the  aforesaid 
•  tries,  be  exacted  great  loans,  and  against  law  received  ', 

Thus  far  Sir  lid  ward  Coke.  (ft.  »  M.  «4. 

To  bring  the  houses  to  n  further  disposition  for  passing  the 
bill,  the  nobility  were  promised  large  shares  in  the  spoil-..  M  '-«'■ 

William  Dujrdalu  phraseth  it.  They  had  the  prospect  either 
of  free  gifts,  easy  purchases,  or  very  adwatjgsons  exchanges.  J^t'^ 
■  ntiy  were  likewise  promised  a  considerable  rise,  both  >"*d,*JJ* 
iir  and  estate.  Neither  wen  they  disappointed  in  their or^^usfc 
station  :  for  no  small  part  of  the  abbey  lands  were  granted  '(a'^fcr 
lie  laity  before  the  sitting  of  this  parliament .  This  was  done  i<  ■'_  fat 
by  the  advice  of  the  visitor-general  Cromwell.  The  parcelling  n™  b. 
these  lands  out  amongst  a  great  many  proprietors  was  the  only 

as  he  told  the  king,  to  ehneh  the  business,  and  make  the 

•   o  I    .     \  . 
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irrevocable.  Fox  makes  this  suppression 
*  principal  part  of  CromaeUs  commendation ;  bu 
nVrour  of  this  m&rtvrologist,  Cromwell's  advising  the  kit. 

•  h  the  abb.  viands  »  not  altogether  covered  from  excep- 


f* 


tkm  i  for,  by  coshering  these  lands  into  a  great  many  bauds, 

lbs  crown  was  disfbrnished.  and  the  promise  of  maintaining  a 

'■<•'      great  army  out  of  these  revenues  made  impracticable.     In 

shorts  the  public  was  quite  disappointed  by  thifl  expedient,  and 

Iha  MomHf  of  taxes  eontinned  as  great  as  ever.     Besides, 

might  hare  considered  thai  the  momsiii-  life  is  no  part  of 

|topcry :    for  popery,  to  take  it  rightly,  means  nothing  more 

than  the  encroachment*  and  innovations  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Rut  it  Is  well  bsssra  thvre  were  monks,  both  in  the  East  and 

West*  before  those  grievances  appeared;   and  now,  to  ssr 

Rg  more,  there  are  monasteries  in  the  Greek  I 

Dps   is  disowned.     However,   it   must   be  said, 
I'romwvlls  thought  was  politic  enough  for  his  purpose.     The 
potting  down  the  huildings,  likewise,  of  the  religious  houses, 
n<*r-kV'*     WM  n,%t   ill  ouMlrlesd  for  tin*  new  establishment.    Tliis  was 
iMn«.  fully  done  h  most  phut*.     To  give  an  instance :  when 
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•ster  was  surrendered,  Gave,  one  of  the  eomt 
■ioner  "ial  himself  and  the  other 

had  made  sale  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  amounting 
hundred  •  \jht  pounds,  besides  the  plate,  lead,  I . 

fto,     Itv.m   |  proceeds  to  desire  this  vicar-generals 

the  church  anil  other  superstitious  buildings, 
niiu  of  «h.  monasteries  giving  a  new  face  to  ohc 
"a».  dom.  and  appearing  so  very  extraordinary,  it  may  not  beii 
£    |  '••"  remarks  upon  so  great  an  alteration. 

Il\  v  ited  already,  it  is  pretty  plain 

iOJ  wore  m  '.pilar  as  some  eutho«  rvpreeent 

the i  true,  it  would  have 

been  MOQtoiav  d  nbeir  estate*.    Ifii: 

nr  wore  sufficient  grot 
—if  ill  living,  and  not  answering  the  ends  of  an  estat 

iwner, — property  would  be  m 
■ml  the  Miit;liili  ( em i nw  slenderly  guarded. 

ions  are 

mI  la  -■  discipline,  to  huge  distributions  of 

in    the   monks.     They   in1   fnlse  to   the 

,  nt  of  Itnptimn  if  they  manage  otherwise.    Tbe  roonas- 
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institutions  were  principally  designed  to  revive  tlio  piety  of  BBMB1 

the  ancient  Christians,  ami  bring  up  practice  fen  ilm  lule  of  the  . ._! . 

pel. 
biirther:  if  degeneracy  and  misbehaviour  were  the  grand  Firry m 
motive  for  dissolution,  why  were  tliey  not  put  under  a  better  ',','■  ■'■, 
management !      Why  bad  they  not  some  trial  for  reformation  I  f2"ttim 
If  unneeessary  expense,  and  ninUsioii  of  kindness  to  the  poor, 
— if  luxury  and  li.-.me  an    gQOd   reasons   to  cban-.-  tin-  Muner.  162. 
and  determine  ate, — if  tins  will  bold,  we  should  have 

strange  transferring  of  titles.  At  this  rate,  it  is  to  Ik-  feared, 
some  people  would  liave  a  very  slender  claim  to  their  abbey- 
lands. 

But  if  immorality,  off  misspending  of  revenue,  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  defeating  of  titles,  why  did  the  monasteries  suffer  ? 
Why  must  the  <,'hurch  be  dispossessed  upon  this  score  i    Why 
those  monasteries  which  were    unexceptionable  in   tin  ii 
management,  which  were  charitable  to  the  poor  and  bospitahle 
to  the  rich, — why  were  these  involved  in  the  common  fate,  and 
•timed  to  dissolution  with  the  rest  f     By  the  evidence  of 
records,  then-  wore  many  more  righteous  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land than  righ  (eon  Dm.    Hmvever,  this  over-balance 
rit  could  not  divert  tl  >r  preserve  ibjMD  from 
niin.     Tims  \wr  | ■■<■  bow  much  the  mercies  of  God  are  greater 
than  those  of  men  !     Justice  below  is  sometimes  blind  upon 
u-rious  motives,  strikes  without    distinction,  and  sweeps 
away  the  iiitme-.nt  with  the  guilty. 

If  the  monkswriv  tied  to  greater  strictness  tliau  others,  are 

not  the  owners  of  abbcy-lnnd.s  bound  to  take  their  estates  with 

itditions  annexed?     I  do  not  say  they  are  bound  to  the 

lupass  of  their    institution, — their    tonsure  or  their 

habit,   their    celibacy   or    retirement,    cannot    reasonably   be 

Qted; — but  ace   they  not  obliged   to    the   more  .-iL'iiilieaut 

duties  for  which  these  bouses  Mere   first   endowed  i     Are  not 

these  secular  grantees  bound  to  the  moat  substantial  part  of 

Are  they  not  under  the  tie  ot  being  more 

devotions,    nun.    guarded  in  their  conn1 

more  remarkable  in  their  charity,  than  other  people?  Thai  tie 

lament   in    Henry   VIII.'s    time    was   somewhat    of  this 

is  plain.     Why  else  did  they  oblige  the  proprietors  ol 

-/-lands  to  extraordinary  degrees  of  hospitality  ?     [f  strict 

j,  sober  hospitality,  and  Berviceableneaa  to  the  poor,  arc 

r  2 
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aoconnted  incumbrance  the  abbey-lands  teem  chargeable  with 
tWra :  for,  though  princes'  chart*™  and  acts  of  parliament  may 
'  convey  a  legal  title,  yet  that  they  can  destroy  the  force  of  coo- 
as*  rat  ions,  dispense  with  the  meaning  of  the  founder*,  and 
dafsat  the  design  of  the  original  grant,  is  further  than  I  can 
discover.  Acta  of  parliament  hare,  without  question,  authority 
to  overrule  claim*,  and  extinguish  titles,  and  govern  the  courts 
of  justice.  Hut  are  not  sums  things  above  the  reach  of  the 
legfalaliiin  f  Cau  a  statute  unconsecrate  a  church,  enact  Sun- 
day no  boil  day.  or  sacrilege  no  sin  la  not  (jod  Aim 
rnpsUs  of  property  '.  If  we  must  answer  in  the  affirms 
how  nu  an  estate  dedicated  to  his  service  and  vested  in  him  be 
taken  away  without  his  consent  i  Which  way  can  the  intention 
of  the  donor,  and  the  main  design  of  the  conveyance.  be  i 
loohsd  and  defeated  f  Regularity  and  largeness  of  mind,  there- 
into, are  tlw  least  that  can  be  expected  from  the  abbey-pro- 
nrlotorft.  These,  it  may  be,  are  the  lowest  requisites  to  make 
mtc\-  '«>  them. 

Ami,  tliendbrOi  when  those  *  those  religious  estates 

*iit*.  or  overlook  the  poor, — when  they  exhaust 

the  figure  or  lirenttoosness, — when  any  thing  of  this 

the  pious  settlement  is  lamentably 
ilMM|i|H>inted,  the  misapplication  is  doubly  criminal :  and,  ■ 

much    In    be   feared   the   curse  of  the 
founders  Mill  n  them.    To  be  better  enabled  to  ridicule 

net  a  fa*  it  wide  of 

the  draijin  «»f  a  n  I  'nidation.    Those,  therefore,  who  are 

|m— ,  —  .1  ..r  these  lands,  should  be  particularly  careful  in  these 

li   '     >-i"l  Ifte  monasterlea,  colleges,  fcc,  were  of  a  royal 

fonii'  the  taking  them  away  was  only  a 

roauiii|<!»>ii  <>f  grunt*  m  crown.      To  this  it  will  be 

anawi  of  matter  of  fact ;  and  that 

Ban  of  the  ablwy*..  kv.,  Wl  founded  by  bishops  and  tem- 

i,  and  muuv  I  of  leant  quality. 

<idtM,  all  the  estatss  iu  the  kingdom  were  grants  from  the 

mown,  n  and  yei  it  would  hate  been 

UpOB  an  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  have  uken  them  away : 

for  a  gift  is  a  translation  of  right,  evtinguiabes  tin-  title  of  the 

,  and  viwts  tho  property  la  another. 

Km  thin  alienation  of  abbey  lands  was  made  by  act  of  parlia- 
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inent :  that  is  true  ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  legal  ousting.    But   hknky 

then,  it  will  be  Mllrori.  it  a  great  part  of  the  temporal  lords,  and  , '    - 

Otbcn  of  the  rififa  laity,  had  been  thrown  out  of  their  estates  by 
a  statute, — if  this  had  happened,  the  question  is.  Whether  such 
proceeding  would  not  have  been  thought  an  instance  of  rigour, 
and  a  mysterious  exercise  of  authority  {     Had  they  been  thus  R,ot_  p«J- 
impoverished,  without  treason  or  felony  to  deserve  it,  it  may  be  s 
the  legality  of  t In-  form,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  legislators. 

i  li.-inllv  have  reconciled  them  to  .such  DOMM.  They  could  I*1^*^.^* »■■«■ 
Dot  have  argued  against  the  force  of  the  law,  but  the  friendship  iki  un-pr. 
of  those  that  made  it  would  not  have  been  so  clear.  *ri'b«nUiii 

Further:   lli>  tents  of  the  Church  were  settled  upon  *■  ftfHt" 

«  Ml  U"ll. 

iiiijM>itaiit    considerations, — for    the  honour    of  God,   for  the  bj  seb- 
ailvancement  of  learning,  for  the  interest  of  eternity; — and, 
therefore,  in  acts  of  resumption,  the  Church  hath  been  particu-  [jg^Jj 
larly  excepted.  Umbetii. 

Lastly.  the  lights  and  liberties  of  the  Church  hath  been  con- 
tinued in  thiii j  parliaments.  This  made  some  people  think  it 
Igfl  iliat  king  Henry  VIII/s  parliaments  shoulil  be  of  so 
very  different  a  sentiment  from  those  in  former  reigns.  It  hath 
been  observed  lints  methods  of  proceeding  were  no  strong 
recommendation  of  what  was  well  done  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Had  the  Bogtisfa  laity  not  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils 
of  the  Church,  t  In-  U.I",  .mint  ion  would  have  had  a  clearer  com 
pkxiou,  and  lK«n  better  understood  by  the  rest  of  Christendom  ; 
hut  when  1'iot.  -tancy  had  such  a  face  of  interest, — when  men 
got  manors  and  townships  by  renouncing  the  pope, — when 
people  of  slender  pretensions  made  estates  out  of  their  ortho- 
doxy, and  shot  up  iuto  title  and  figure, — when  the  Church  was 
■  .f  her   i  and  maimed  in  her  jurisdiction, — 

when  changes  in  religion  were  carried  on  by  revolt  and  civil 
a  notion,  as  it  happened  in  France,  Scotland,  and  the  Low 
i tries. — when  they  saw  discipline  laid  asleep,  learning 
decay,  and  liberty  increase, — these  were  discouraging  eireum- 
stances.  This  made  the  moderate  papists  stand  off  from  the 
precedent.  They  ohOM  rather  to  submit  to  the  encroachments 
and  bear  with  the  innovations  of  the  court  of  Rome,  than 
ftdraotan  ;ln-  en  franchising  themselves;  and  though  I  do  not 
commend  them  for  their  caution,  yet  I  believe  the  motives  to 
their  acquiescence  are  not  ill  guessed.     And  thus  the  SVeSI 

us  of  the  court   of   Home,   the   indefectible  doe t lines  and  I <>'.*<■ 
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disposed  of,  the  lam  of  tbesa  «mU  not  have 

h,  and  the  parity  of  the  natation  been  mere  vssssle. 

I  do  oat  dear,  bat  that  then  night  be  aaweiiily  at  the 
bottom :  and  that  the  courtier*  anight  be  gwverued  by  good 
and  pubbe  regards.  All  that  I  eay  is,  the  diah> 
of  the  matter  doth  not  be  so  open  to  common 
new  :  bat  then  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  inside  of  thing*  is 
sometimes  most  valuable.  Some  people's  actions,  like  rich 
mines,  are  leas  |-^w*""g  upon  the  surface :  and  when  it  hap- 
pens thus,  every  body  hath  not  force  enough  to  dig  down  to 
the  treasure,  and  reach  the  honesty  of  their  neighbours. 

However,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  were  several  shocking 
circumstances  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  children. 
For  to  see  churches  pulled   down  or  rifled ;  the  plate  *» 
.ill*  the  altar,  and  the  holy  furniture  converted  to  common 
had  no  great  air  nf  devotion.     To  Ma  Ha  choir  undressed* 
make  the  drawing-room  and  bed-chamber  fine,  was 
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primitive  at  first  view.     The  forced   surrender  of  abbeys,  the   iiknry 
maiming  of  bishopries,  ami  lopping  the  best  branches  of  their  .    Nl"     , 

.stopping  the  impropriated  tithes  from  peruana  in 

the  ancient  channel ;  these  things  are  apt  to  puzzle  a  vulgar 

capacity  :  unless  a  man's  understanding  is  more  than  ordinarily 

improved,  he  will  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  these  measures  with 

-tian  maxims,  and  make  them  fall  in  with  conscience  and 

• 

To  pfOCCUdi    bj    ill.-  a. ■[    of  dissolution  above-men t ioued,  7leulUy 
Wkm  n   discharged  of  the  payment  <>!   tithoJi  SHraiM, 

the  king,  and  all  the  grantees  or  purchasers  of  the  crown,  are  Z^*j£*V 
likewise  t<>  enjoy  those  lands  without  paying  tithes.     The  im-  «*»*?  » 
propriated   parsonages  are   also   conveyed   to   the  King,    hts/VwaX 
grantees,  and  UUlihww,  hy  this  act.     By  the  drawing  of  the  {2JJJJ**' ^ 
bill,  it  ap|»ear8,  the  king  designed  to  alienate  the  abbcydamls 
the  crown;  and  :hat    tin     Mnttkn  aj»l   uthers  had  a 
dear  pKltpi  11  of i  uriching  themselves  by  tlie  dJOflfthriifln.     The 
iag  the  statute  in  this  maimer,  I  suppose,  made  Sir  Edward 
Coke  tak'  -loin  to  say,  that  the  furnishing  the  asohd* 

quer,  the  maintaining  a  great  army  upon  the  king's  revenue, 
nod  discharging  the  subjects  for  ever  from  the  burthen  of 
taxes,  were  only  specious  pretences,  thrown  out  "  ad  faciendum 
populum." 

The  transferring  the  privilege  of  not  paying  tithes  fata  the 
OOttVeOtB  to  the  lay  proprietors,  and  not  returning  t h.-  iir.j.ro- 
priatio  be  parishes  on  which  they  were  first  settled,  was 

no  small   hardship    on    the  Church.     The  dismembering    the  T*# jmjm'i 
tithes   and    glebes   from  the  parochial   priest*,  an<l  annexing  ., , ,.,"j^u,. 

them  to  mnn  eaten  m    me  i  d  prarpanfcmi 

the  original  settlement,  and  was  no  better  than   downright  f«  ft* 
jiery  ;  for  it  was  the  popes  who  made  these  appropriations, 
broke  in  ii|>on   the  ancient  practice.      However,  the  reli 
ractcr  of  the  monks,  and  their  having  several  priests 

ipprj  the  ewe,  gave  aoma  pretence  far  those  alienations. 

Iwt  the  laity  have  DO  character  for  a  plea  of  this  nature;  tl 
arc  in  no  condition  to  perform  the  sacerdotal  office,  nor  dis- 
charge any  of  those  duties  for  which  the  Church  was  endow 
Wliat  a  lamentable  maintenance  is  reserved  for  the  vioan  in 
many  places,  is  too  well  known  :  the  question  is,  whether  those 
of  the  laity,  who  detain  the  Impropriated  tithes,  and  stars e  the 
lice,  are  not  to  answer  for  the  consequent  mischief ;   thai 
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ia,  for  tbe  defect*  which  are  like  to  happen  in  the  qualifi 
•  f  l  ho  pariah  priest  j  for  the  insignifieari.  rewt 

character;   for  the  disadvantages  in  conduct,  discipline,  and 
MaTttlug  .   f"r  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  p< 
hi*  eure  ?     The  expostulation  in  Malachi  is  very  remarkable : 
iivl   bffl  far  the  application  will  hoM.  on  msly  to  be 

-liderod.  •*  Will  a  man  rob  God i  Yet  ye  have  robbed  roe: 
hut  ye  My,  wherein  have  ye  robbed  ma  !  hi  tithes  and  offer- 
ing*. Yo  aro  cursed  with  a  curse :  for  ye  have  robbed  me, 
even  thi»  whole  nation.  Bring  all  the  Utiles  into  the  store- 
house, tliat  there  may  be  meat  in  my  house,"  toe   Further, 

All  ahb<  M,  bj  t hi*  statute,    put  within 

of  the  rourt  <>f  augmentations,  excepting  such  as  come 
crown  »»y  attainder. 

l-A-tly.  All  the  abbeys,  &c.  which  befnre  the  dissolution  were 

varii'  m  episcopal  jurisdiction,  are  by  this  act  returned 

i.  ih.   In  i  mo.  nt  of  the  ordinary.     This,  as  is 

erved,   had  been  a  great  happiness  to  the 

h,  had  nol  it  been  for  this  clause :  u  tliat  the  king  might 

.nt  ..(In!-,  in  visit  them  :"  thus  the  benefit  was  partly  lost, 

■M  nil.   nturntxl  in  a  great  measure:  for,  as  the 

Iran  <ian  continues,  many  of  the  purchasers  of  these 

h.i.l   tli<    prutlega  of  visiting  the  churches  and  chapel* 

muted,  thrown  into  fin  conveyance,  from  whence 

grM.  rs  liavv  followed.    For  thus  the  bishops  are  barred 

..I  ilii-ii    i  nrisdietion  over  these  churches:  and  thus, 

t  iinil  Uaophj  have  oftentimes  made  an  ill  use  of  their 

legal  tlMiari  ing  liable  to  the  discipline  of  their 

i  i    il..  v  arr.  apt  t.»  »trike  «"<t  into  licence  and  disorder. 

bo  were  disaffected   to  the  hierarchy,  sometimes 

—  instances  of  scandal. 
pUflfah  •  tinning  .1 

■base,  which  l«  gun  upon  papal  exemptions,  continues  - 
i  with  an  effectual  rem. 
Had  it  not  been  for  thin  .-taint.-,  the  surrenders  nught  very 
well  hav-  <botaand  but 

trustee*  ami  I  liat  right  eould  they  then  have 

to  «•  v  lauds,  and  dissohe  their  corporation? 

iIk'iu  are   mid   to   he  used  with    il  urease, 

T  Woburn  seems 
tn  hart  fallen  mi.)  ^advantage,  as  ipnini  by  their  sub- 
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mission  to  the  king.   In  this  instrument  they  mention  a  charge    hknky 

of  high  treason,  and  other  critne-s,  from  which  tlu n  endeavour . 

elm.  However,  rather  than  contest  any  further 
with   the   king,   they    submit    to  a  surrender,  having  before 
acknowledged  his  supremacy .     In  the  close  of  their  submission, 
jIr'v  come  towards  a  petition  they  may  be  continued,  and  their  , 
abbey  re-granted  to  them.  «:  i   fol    • 

The  learned  bishop  Godwin  observes,  there  were  but  three  Tie  aUotr 
abbots  who  had  courage  enough  to  maintain  their  conscience,  ftjffiffi^' 
and  run  the  last  extremity  :  these  were  the  abbot  of  Colchester,  **i  <*(•»*■ 
Hugh  Farringdon,  of  Reading,  and  Ricliard  Whiting,  of  Glas-  a£3%r  .«- 
eenburv.  It  seema  neither  bribery  nor  terror,  nor  any  other  dis-  ^i**"** 
honourable  motives,  could  prevail  upon  these  men.     To  reach 
them,  therefore.  Mother  way,  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  offered 
them,  and  upon  their  refusal,  they  were  condemned  for  high 
treason.     Thus,  Beach,  abbot  of  Colchester,  was  executed  at 
that  town,  and  Faringdon  at  Reading,  with  two  priests,  Rug 
and  Oinion  :   Whiting  of  Glassenbury,  an  old  man,  was  tried 
at  Wells,  dismissed  the  court  and  suffered  to  go  at  large:  and 
thus  being  upon  his  return  to  his  monastery,  and  not  suspecting 
any  further  misfortune,   be  is  said  to  be  seized,  dragged  to  a 
hill  called  Tor.  near  (ilassonhury,  and  hurried  out  of  the  world, 
without  being  allowed  the  liberty  of  taking  leave  of  his  convent, 
which  he  earnestly  desired.     Two  monks,  Roger  Jacob,  and 
John    Thorn,  were   executed  with  him:  tin  charged 

with  giving  him  ill  advice,  and  bringing  him  to  such  an  obsti-  ^f""1' 
nate  inllexiblcnesa.  ■»•  •539. 

Saunders  makes  a  more  tragical  relation  of  this  matter,  that 

Whiting  was  sent  for  up  to   Loudon,   that  upon  deelining  to 

i  surrender,  his  papers  were  searched,  and  a  tract  against 

the  king's  divorce  found  emongrt  then  ;  that  when  be  came  to 

Wells,  he  was  so  far  from  the  apprehension  of  a  trial,  that  lie  „  llfa||- 

voluntarily  into  the  court,  and  offered  to  take  his  pi  ■■ 
upon  the  bench.      Hut  Saunders  being  an  historian  of  slender  «  fn' 
credit,  I  shall  go  on  with  him  no  farther.     Then  fihfW  abbots 
were  not  eseottted  till    December  thia  year ;  hut  1  have  men- 
tioned them  now  for  the  resemblance  of  the  matter. 

To  proceed  :  this  suppression  of  abbeys  was  generally  dis-  ru  «/> 
liked.     Besides,  the  manner  of  disposing  the  estates  was  not  fiTritwi 
clear  in  point  of  eipiity  1o  every  body.     Some  people  were  of  ""••■"•■• 
opinion,  the  lands  belonging  to  religious  houses  should  Ii.-im 
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reverted  to  the  founders,  or  fallen  to  the  lank  of  whom  the 

land*  were  hc-M,  by  way  of  escheat.     Bat  this  last  title  could 

pretension,  because  the  ancestors  of  these  superior 

Ionia  had  ronfinnod  the  endowments  of  the  abbeys  :  but  the 

hsire  of  thn  rounders,  it  is  thought,  might  have  recovered  the 

land*  notwithstanding  tile  surrenders,  had  their  chum  not  hem 

barred  by  act  of  j  king  was  displeased  with 

i   ill.-  oihsl  bishops  of  hia  party,  for  not  fating 

nio  his  measures.     These  prelates  eoald  not  be 

brought  to  a  tin. rough  complaisancu  in  parBamcnt    They  were 

Milling  |hj  abbtfi  of  royal  foundations  should  return  to  the 

for  the  rest,  they  insisted  upon  their  being  tamed 

,  schools,  and  such  other  establishments  of  public 

It   una  thought,  the  king's  resentment  of  this  incom- 

plbilMM  bruuglil  him  to  the  thought  of  the  Six  Articles,  of  which 

■(towards. 

T<>  msjn  thin  genera]  dissolution  leas  surprising,  there  wen 

»«rtii"  BfucudunU  which  smoothed  the  «";  I  towards 

m  ,.  ht  Imsinem.  Of  this  kind,  •  -suppressing 

tin-  Ian  ,  tli<   >  li  -  -■  -lilt  ion  of  the  priors-aiieo 

•  <i  il.  V     .  (o  which  we  may  add,  the  religion! 

I  I. .  i  -i.i   i  1  NVoUi  v.    Though  none  of 

»Im—   In  i  mo  .  came  fullj  op  to  the  point.     For  great  rev 

I'wiiplars'  ustntos  in  England,  wore  settled  on 
liospJUllam.  Tho  priore-sli  |  used  of,  as  Selden 

iiia  iin,  to  oooloaiaatical  corporations,  and  those  dissolved 
I  SVolsoy  oonwrted  to  S  resembling  uw  :   as  to 
of  thorn  were  dissolved  by  Henry  ' 
■  ■  colli  which  were  not  conventual, 
depended  on  foreign  monnM<-m^.     These  monk  their 

ides  the  si 
dan|  ■poDdenoe,  oonveyed  a  great  part  of  the  profit 

flf   Hair    hooaOl  to  Ihi-ir  -a,    and  fur 

n'd  a  kin. I  of  nuisance  to  the  commonwealth. 

i  thai  part  of  the  history,  ii    mas  be 

ghre  some  account  of  the  mitred  abbeys,  of 

"  Um  cablcncss  of  these  religions  houses 

'"  "  BUM  inconveniences  consequent  upon  the 

dissolution 

tad  first  ..»   ih.    mitrtd  abbots;    these  sat  all  in  the 

I  v    i.-l  ili.n-.     They  held  of  the  king   ,kinr.; 


Idea 
lived 

s 

but 
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per  baroniam  ;  "    their  endowment   l>eing  at  least  an  entire  henry 
barony,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  knights*  fees.     Thus  tlu-y  .   y|**    < 
were  advanced  to  the  state  and  honour  of  spiritual  lords,  as 
appears  by  the  abbot  of  Tavistock's  patent,  who  was  made  a 
mitml  ablut  in  the  beginning  of  thin  reign.  '  * 

Tin'  number  of  the  mitred  abbots  are  reckoned  twenty-seven 
l>v  Fuller,  twenty -eight  by  the  lord  Herbert,  and  twenty-nine 
li\  Sir  Iklwnrd  Coke.    The  lord  Herbert's  list  is  as  follows:  St.  m.  tol  it. 
Albau  Peter's,    Westminster,     St.    Kdmondsbury,    St.  M*£* 

Beimel's  of  Ilohu.  Bordsey,  Shrewsbury.  Crtmlund,  Abing<l 
Eve*'  ueestor,    Bamsey,  St.  Mary's  in  York,  Tewkes- 

bury, Reading,  Battle,  Winchcomb,  Hide  by  Wimh'-ster, 
Cirencester.  Waltham,  Malmcsbury,  Tliorney.  St.  Augustine 
in  Canterbury,  St.-lbv,  Peterborough,  St.  John's  in  Colchester, 
Coventry,  Tavistock;    St.  John's  of  lem  and   (.'la^sen- 

an    omitted.     The  valuation  extracted  frOBI  may  b« •».* 

bo  seen  in  the  records.  ' ' 

Besides  tli.     .  th  n  were  four  nunneries, Shaftesbury,  Barking 
in  Cmtll .  St.  Mary's,  Winchester,  and  Wilton,  which  held  of 

king  In  an  i -nt.ire  barony,  but  ti  I  -  Were  not  sum-  /,  F-il«*l. 

moncd  to  parliament,  upon  the  score  of  their  sex.     However,  !£"• ln  ll- 
they  had  writs  dfl  l    them,    "ail   halH-ndum  BOTViLlOBl  8«bi«.«jm 

8uum."  that  is,  to  send  their  quota  of  soldiers  into  the  field,  in  polto, 
proportion  to  their  knights*  fees.  '   ~u- 

There  were  bbeye,  though  of  lesser  quality,  yet  of  K 

treat)  •wtnenta  than  several  of  the  parliamentary  abbots. 


I.  t.    d.   oh.   q. 

1.  Fountainea,  Richmondshire  .117.1  0     7     I     0 

I     Lowes,  Sussex 1691  9 

I    St.  N\\  rl.urghV.  Obi  -hire     .   107::  17 

4.  Leicester 1062  0 

.'.  Morton,  Battery     ....  KM  6 

I'ichmondshiro       .     969  7 


8 

0 

1 

7 

1 

D 

1 

1 

l 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Th*M 
ratmliuti  tif 


To  these  we  may  add  the  nunn  -bury,  valued  . 

!•_-.*.  84.    Barking  in  Dune,  and  Bfon  h  Middleimc,' 

aiich  short  of  the  diaftesbury,  the  r. 

of  cither  of  them  amounting  to  mote  than  loon/,  per  annum. 

-khbeys  suppressed  in  Kngland  and  Wales  were  six  hundred  Brit. 


l-wd    II.. 

Ill 
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but  the  list  of  than  taken 
and  Tent!*,   mounts  the 
and  therefore  it  is 
dissolved,  were  thrown 
computed  at 
this,  die  money  raised  out  uf 
an*  of  the  timber,  lead  and  bell*, 
amounted 
be  rneWcwd  fan  what  was  brought  off 
of  St.  Etanansaabary.     From  hence,  as 
§*e  tbsaaane  narks  of  gold  and  b2 
of  great  «aiue.  were  aeized  by  the 
be  Laid  Herbert,  being  by  some  openly 
I  v9  no  way  excuse.     A  ml 

the  ruin  of  no  many 
afforded  bo  handsome 
of  a  nlsanplitiri',  devout,  and  retired 
of  the  abbeys,  they  were  some- 
ia  hopes  it  may  be  of  an 
easier  grant  or  ywrbam  :  and  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  i 
rack-rent*  and  mcuhrn  eoaapetaboo,  the  lands  would  rise  to 
#onty  limes  as  much, 
^vantages  accruing  to  the  pnhBc  from  these  religious 
■njoderable,  upon  apteral  accounts.     To  mei.< 
Of  them :  the  temporal  nobSty  aad  gentry  had  a  cr 
lhl  >ng  for  their  younger  children.     Those  who 

disposed  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  or  not  likel 

Mi  in  it,  had  a  handwane   retreat   to  the 

Han  the)  **re  tarnished  with  conveniences  for  life 

kth  opportunities  for  thnaght  and  recollection,  and 


ors:  an 
called  rapine 
v-     thai  nobis 
pious 

a  provision  to 
tamper.    As  la  the 


time*  undervalued  bv  the 


I  their  time  in  a  condition  not  unbecoming 

i . t  >       Ih.    .hargo  of  the  fiunfly  being  thus  lessened, 

lb.  ,|.i  »:i..»  for  racking  of  tenants;  no  occasion 

i...  iulk  of  the  estate  to  provide  for  the  younger 

i  and  good  housekeeping  were  maintained 

rencas  of  the  estate,  and  by  eonse- 

|  |ba  family,  better  secured.     It  is  true, 

,l„  r    w.  i.  us  giren  to  the  monaster!. 

,   but,  generally  speaking, 

,1  thorn  gi  bought  most  advisable. 

persons  of  condition.     By  this 
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they  engaged  great  families  to  appear  fur  them,  upon   HENRY 

i-iiun,  both  at  court  ami  in  parliament.  * J_> 

The  sbboyi  snare  W  tv  serviceable  places  for  the  education  of 
young  people :  every  convent  liad  one  person  or  more  assigned 
for  this  business.  Thus  the  children  of  the  neighlx>urhood 
were  taught  grammar  and  music  without  any  efaflrga  to  their 
parents:  and  in  the  nunneries  those  of  the  other  sex  learned 
rk,  and  read  English,  with  some  advances  into  Latin;  and 
•ularly  the  nunnery  at  QodstOW,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  fa- 
mous upon  this  account,  and  for  breeding  young  gentlewomen 
and  others  to  improvements  proper  to  their  condition. 

!•  Briber,  it  is  to  the  abbeys  we  are  obliged  for  most  of  our  //ucwv> 
historians,  both  of  Ghana  and  Stale:    these  places  of  retire-  J™^™ 

had  both  most  learning  and  leisure  for  such  undertakings:  ■«*»• 
neither  did  thej  want  information  for  such  employment:  for 
••>  mention  several  episcopal  sees  were  founded  for  the 
cloister,  the  mitred  abbot*,  as  we  have  seen,  sat  in  parliament, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  religious  had  a  share  in  the  convocation. 
It  i-  not  denied  but  that  they  were  some  of  the  best  landlords, 
ir  reserved  rents  were  low,  and  their  fines  easy :  and  some 
times  the  product  of  the  farms,  without  paying  money,  dis- 
charged the  tenants  in  a  great  measure.  They  were  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  their  hospitality.  The  monasteries  were, 
M  it  were,  houses  of  public  enti  rtainmenl  fin  tin  ireunv  tlmi 
travelled:  and  as  fur  their  distributions  of  charity,  it  may  be 
guessed  from  one  instance.  While  the  religious  houses  were 
ting,  there  were  no  provisions  of  parliament  t<>  mUsto  lis 
poor:  do  assessment  upon  the  parish  for  that  purpose.  Hut 
now  this  charge  upon  the  kingdom  amounts  at  a  moderate 
computation,  to  800,000?.  per  annum. 

Besides  this  rent- charge,  as  it  were,  drawn  upon  the  whole  n*/im*d 
nation  by  the  dissolution,  the  ancient  nobility  sum  red  const-  !tf~Ti 
derably:   for  the  seizure  and  surrender  of  the  abbeys,  being  '*» dmUm 

rmed  to  the  crown  by  act  of  parliament,  the  services  re- 
served  by   the   founders  were   extinguished   of  course.     To 
mention  some  of  them  :    the  ftfabm  tliat  held   by  knights' 
service,  were  bound  to  provide  such  a  number  of  soldiers  as 
l  squired,   and   to  furnish   them    for   the   field  at 
i    own  charges:  the-  their  men  were  to  appear  at  the 
SIS,  and  attend  the  heirs  of  their  founders,  or  such  bene- 
factors who  had  settled  a  knight's  fee  upon  them. 
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Secondly.  Where  they  beid  by  knights'  service,  they  were 
bound  to  contribute  towards  a  fortune  for  man  r  lord*.* 

eldest  daughter.     And.  thirdly.  To  pay  a  sum  of  in 
defray  the  uapfa;  of  ■  sight  bibhI.  when  that  distinction 
wfcrted  upon  the  founder's  ekkat  eon. 

Lastly.  The  founders  had  the  benefit  of  corrodies .   that  is, 
they  had  the  privilege  of  quartering  a  certain  number  of  poor 
opon  the  abbey*.     Tfcue  people  that  were  worn  out 
age  and  labour,  and  in  bo  condition  to  support  themselves, 
not  left  to  stalling  or  parish  collections,  bat  had  a 
fortablc  retreat  to  the  abbeys,  were  they  wen  Bed  with- 

.m  hardship  or  marks  of  indigency  during  lift-.  It  is  granted, 
wlwrv  those  eorrodiea  trere  altered  into  payment,  and  dis- 
charged for  an  annual  sum  of  money,  there  the  interest  con- 
tinued, after  the  diusilstii**,  and  the  money  was  paid  by  the 
Itcquer.  Bat  the  eorrodias  continued  in  kind,  fell  with  ill 
Abbeys:  for  in  the  chose  for  saving  the  "  ri^lu.-  titles,  and 
interest  of  the  founders  and  patrons  of  abbeys,  their  heirs  and 
rents,  services,  rent  seeke,  and  all  other  services 
-unl  nih>  are  ooly  excepted." 

Another  misfortuuc  consequent  upon  the  suppression  of 
s,  «m  an  icnoraat  destruction  of  a  great  many 
iHMiks :  meet  of  the  learned  records  of  that  age  were  lodged  in 

•a.     Printing  was  then  but  a  late  invention, 
had  svoutvd  hut  a  iVw  books  in  comparison  of  the  n 

learning  by  in  mannarript-s  and  the  most  rable 

.1   1 1      |   both  bt  number  ami  quality,  were  in  the  monks' 
|MMM|»JoaV       Hut    lha    abbey*,   at    their    dissolution    f:.! 

hands  who   understood  no  further   than  the 

miserably  disposed  nf.     The  books, 

<!    nl    I    11       ii?       .   royal   libraries,    to   those  of 

eaihrilraU,  or  the  universities,  were  frequently  thrown  in  to  the 

KiiarauU'ea,   an  things  of  slander  consideration.     Now  these 

men  ill  protection  for  learning  and 

Then   ararioi  was  sometimes  so  mean,  and  their 

ueii    tb  were 

'  a  little,  the)  pulled   them 
i  waste  paper. 
re  destroyed,  to  a  public 
ill.   hkts  of  learning. 

i  remarkably  avers*   bo  pfl 
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:)i.-  monastic  institution,  reuionst rates  against  this  barlw-    hknry 
riry,    in   j.r.  tt\    strong  language  to   king  Edward   VI.     The 
reader  shall  have  it  in  hus  own  words : — 


VIII 


isness  was  at  that  time  so  busy  about  private  coin-  ft 
moditv,   that  public  wealth  in  that  most  necessary  respect,  ^«'/* 
was    not    aiiw.hnc    regarded.       A    number   of   them   whieh  'j^f^ 
purchased    those    superstitions    mansions,    reserved    of    fahoBf 
library  books,  some  to  serve  their  jakes,  some  to  scour  their 
candlesticks,  and  some  to  rub  their  boots,  and  some  they  sold 
I'-sellera,  and  some  they  BBDl  over  sea  to 
bookbinders,  not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole  ships 
Yea,  the  universities  of  tlus  realm  are  not  all  elfin  in 
ieeteble  Cast:  but  cursed  is  the  belly  which  sceketh  to 
<i  with  HiK-b  ongodly  gains,  and  so  deeply  shaiiHth 

OOOntry.      I  know  a  mercliant,  man  (who  shall  at  thin 
lie  nameless)  that  bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libra- 
hillings  price ;  a  shame  it.  is  to  ho  spoken.     This 
stuff  hath  he  occupied  instead  of  geey  paper,  bj  ihe  space  of 
than  these  ten  years,  ami  jret  he  hath  store  enough  for 
as  many  years  to  come.     A  prodigious  example  is  this,  and  to 
be  abhorred  of  all  men  which  love  their  nation  as  tiny  should 
do.      Yea,  what,  may  bring  our  realm  to  more  shame  and  re- 
buke, than  to  have  it  Doiaad  abroad,  that  we  are  despisers  of 
learning?      I  judge  this  to  be  true,  and  utter  it  with  heaviness. 
that  neither  the  Hritons  under  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  nor 
yet  the  English  people  under  tin.-   Danea  am!    Normans,  had 
h   luiiage  of  their  learned  monuments,  as  we  DBM 
i  time.    Oor  posterity  nay  wll  oone  this  mob  d  hot  of 
our   age,   this  unreasonable  spoil   of   England's  most   noble 
uitics." 

fuller  breaks  out  into  a  passionate  declamation  upon  this  K„ii<-r'. 
occasion,  complains  that  all  arts  ami  sciences  foil  under  this' 
hi  calamity.      How  mau\  aihninihle  miuiuscripts  of  the  p 
fathers,  schoolmen,  and  commentators  were  destroyed  by  this 
means  I  what  number  of  historians,  of  all  ages  and  countries! 
The  holy  Scriptures  themselves,  as  much  as  these  gospellers 
nded  to  regard  them,  underwent  the  fate  of  the  rest.      If 
•  k   bad  a  cross  on  it,  it  was  condemned  for  |»opery,  and 
with  Hues  and  circles  were  interpreted  the  black  art,  and 
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And 


as  Patter  goes  on,  dirium 
far  rmnywabiiu  with 
a  not  committed  on  the 


Wanlwfea- 

itav 
mi 
r  x> 


aVtoajau  hi 

was  profaned. 

eril  spirit*,  physic  was 

avMt 

The  king  was  *«7  baaarifoL  not  to  sar  profuse,  in  parting 
with  torse  abbey-lands,  of -hick  Foik^^ 
To  mention  on*  or  two:  he  tola  aa  be  made  a  grant  to  a  gen- 
tlewoman of  a  rohginw  Bouse,  far  presenting  him  with  a  dish 
of  puddings  whieh  hasuianl  to  obfige  hie  palate.  This  histo- 
rian add*,  be  slaved  away  many  a  thiwni  1  a  year  beioogiag 
to  the  inoaaatanasr  and.  particularly,  that  Jesus  hala,  banging 
in  a  steeple  not  far  from  St.  PanTs,  London.  Tenr  remarkable 
both  for  their  sine  and  anane.  were  lost  at  one  throw  to  Sir 
Miles  Partridge.  And  those  ■innaatniiii  which  passed  from 
the  crown  by  sale  or  exchange,  were  granted  upon  very  un- 
equal and  blender  consideration* :  bat  of  tins  more  hereafter. 

And  that  the  reader  may  make  a  fuller  judgment  of  these 
and  other  rmriwnKng  proceedings,  I  shall  subjoin  this  king's 
coronation  oath.      It  »  as  follows: — 


an*  fhm 

MHj  UN 


t,h  , 


md 


"  The  king  shall  swear,  that  be  shall  keep  and  maintain  the 
U*l  unl  the  liberties  of  old  time  granted  by  lbs  righ- 

of  England  to  the  holy  Church  or  Eng- 
land, can  to  his  jurisdiction  and  dignity  royal :  and 
ep  all  th.'  land*,  honours,  and  dignities  sad 
Kngiaad,  in  all  manner  whole,  with- 
f  minishment.  and  the  rif  he  crown 
liis  power  shall  call  again  into  the 
•:   and   that   be  shall  endeavour  himself  to  keep 
mill  v  hi  hi*  ek-rgy  and  temporal  subjects,  ho  shall  according  to 
hlfl  Bonasfanes  in  all  his  judgments,  minister  equity,  and  right, 

•  is  to  be  shewed,  mercy :  and 

h«  ihall  gmnf  to  hold  the  laws  and  appmved  customs  of 

;n judicial  to  bis  crown  or  imperial 

li«*i      i  i    keep  them,  and  affirm  them 

which  tli<-  DOtllal  and  |>c«>ple  have  made  and  clioseu  with  his 

consent .  and  the  evil  laws  and  whollj  to  put  out,  and 

-Nil fan 1 1  the  people  of  his  realm  keep,  and 

asusp  t*i  \f  knot,  lo  his  power,  in  that  which  honour  and  Ml 
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To  return:  as  to  the  religious  dislodged  and  thrown  out  of  l 

it  estates  by  the  dissolution,  Ifae  king  did  not  send  them * 

■Hegl  !    into    Um    world.     They    had  ]  tensions  .(^jJTrt, 

_   life  allowed  for  their   maintenance.     These   pensions  pflfSfft 
were  secured  to  them  by  patent*  under  the  broad  seal,  and  mm < 
registered   in   the   court  of  augmentations.     This   clause   of"0**" 

DBpore  dissolutionis  illius,  et  diu  antea"  wa>  uiaortsa1  in  the 
patent.     And   thus  a  great  many  young   people,  who   w 
lately  professed,  were  left  to  shift  for  tin  ri!i<l  excluded  lo*~ 

the  benefit  of  this  provision.     Those,  likewise,  wlio  wen-  | 
ferred  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  benefice,  at  the  dissolu- 
.  had  no  pension :    which  maintenance  was 
likewise  to  determine  with  those  that  had  it,  upon  their  pro- 
an\  church  preferment  of  equal  value.    This,  as 
Fuller  observes,  was  a  temptation  to  the  king  and  ohaoodloi 
to  prefer  monks  of  mean  qualifications  to  good  livings  :  for  In 
b  a  provision,  the  exchequer  was  discharged  of  taking  any 
i  r  care  «>f  them,     The  patent*  for  these  pensions  w  re  all 
I   in  the  same  form,  as  to  substance;  I  shall  transcribe  g,,  r^^,, 
&  them  for  the  pea 
Besides  these  pensions,  which  wen  veil  paid,  the  monks 
had  some  advance  money  to  equip  then  tor  the  world,  and 

supply  their  necessities,  till  their  pensions  became  due.     'I 

generally  held  the  proportion  of  a  fourth  part  to 
annuity.     The  nuns'  maintenance  seldom  rose  to  more  , 
('•i    pounds  per  annum  pension,  and  forty  shilling  in  f*!l  ,; 
hand,   when  they  quitted  the  cloister.     What  share  of  the  p.  Ml 
abbey-lands  was  settled  on  the  endowments  of  bishops1  sees 
newly  erected,  and  other  public  benefactions,  shall  bfl  relat  -I 
afterwards. 

AbOttt  archbishop  (.'runnier  addressed  the  king  for 

reformat  inn. 
He  entrants  the  king  would  grnejons^  pinnae  t"  consider  the 
•wing  considerations. 

B.Uiotb. 
IMI. 

M  First.   That    no    important    business,  especially   matters  J 
tigioo    ought  to  be  concluded  without  mature  deUbern-fc 

!h.   How  ill  botli  p!M\ineial  and  eM  i  general  coun- 
cils have  MBceoded,  when  men  have  attempted  to  aem 

ill'-  authority,  without  a  clear   warrant  tr.-m  the 
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k'othr  inferred  from 

■a 


Huh  Scriptures,  a\ 
thenee, 

•'Thirdly.    That 

and  able  to 

.iid  what  Dot 

orthlv.  To  -hat  pitch  of  boldness  men  are  now  arrive.]  J 
U  hat  intemperate  freedom*  they  take  m  writing  against  great 
prince* !    With  what  disrespect  they  treat  a  aowciaa  eharac- 

How  t! 


furnished   with 

I     -I . '.-     •■    itr.»,-r>\. 

agreeable  to  Scrip- 


■ •• 

/.ri  -. 


ipturc 

lid  be 
pdl, 


lews!  i  and  mind  only  the  cause, 
TU»  -M-   without  taking  notice  of  taw  ipadin  of  the  person. 

'•  Fifthly  That  both  men  of  the  new  learning,  as  they  are 
called,  and  thus*  who  adhere  to  the  papacy,  agree  that  priests 
are  not  forbid  to  marry  by  the  word  of  God :  this  both  parties 
allow,  though  they  are  well  aware  many  expositors  of  Scripture 
ha\««  writ  ton  otherwise. 

I  hat  it  is  not  possible  all  learned  men  should 
lie  mind,  as  long  as  the  cockle  and  the  wheat,  the 
and  the  ungodly,  are  mixed  tngatlwi 

That  variety  of  opinions  has  sometimes  occa- 
sioned useful  rtianmnaii,  and  truth  hath  been  struck  out  of 
elashiiiK  and  opposition.  Thus,  for  the  purpose,  the  usurped 
out  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  been  brought  into  riew. 

"  Lastly.  There  are  other  unaentionvd  opinions,  which  are 
to  obstruct  the  blunting  of  uniform  belief  in  your 
grai  -lions.    That  ia,  whether  the  H-  run* 

•etrinc  of  purgatory  and   invocation  of  saints! 
Whether  any  unwritten  verities,  comcyed  by  oral  tradi 
an*   necessary   to  be  believed!     Whether  these  are   to   be 
•it   as  supplemental   articles  J     Or   whether,  on   the 
■  are  not  bound  to  believe  any  further  than  what 
in  di  In.  red  in  the  inspired  writings,  or  can  be  made  good  by 
DM  from  some  plain  text !     Whether  there  is  any 
lion  besides  that  of  Christ!     Whether  the  will 
a  degree  of  strength  and  freedom,  as  to 
to  grace  ' do  oongruo  f     Whether  the  kissing  our 
Mavi  kagu,  in  honour  of  him,  is  forbidden  in  Scripture! 

And  generally,  whether  images  may  be  made  use  of  in  any 
D  wliat  is  mentioned  in  your  graced  injunc 

■  f  the  premises,  your  highness 
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may  please  to  suspend  your  judgment  for  some  time  f  Not  to 
pronounce  the  marriage  of  priests  against  Scripture,  but  rather 
to  command  nilence  to  both  parties  under  a  penalty. 

nl  in  ea.se  what  1  liavu  offered  does  not  prevail  with 
ytna  highness  to  demur,  that  then  your  majesty  would  please 
to  order,  that  the  question  touching  the  marriage  of  priests, 
may  be  opeidy  disputed  before  indifferent  judges,  in  both 
universities.  Tliat  the  arguments  of  those  who  hold  the  ques- 
tion on  the  negative  side,  may  be  delivered  to  the  other  party 
twelve  days  before  the  dispute  begins:  that  by  this  m> 
those  who  maintain  the  affirmative  may  bo  the  better  prepared 
to  answer  the  objections.  That  these  latter,  in  case  they  fail 
'iitest,  and  have  judj  given  against   ihem    shall 

be  obliged  to  lose  their  lives  for  their  miscarriage.  Hut  if  the 
other  side,  who  argue  against  the  marriage  of  priests,  happen 
to  sink  in  the  controversy,  they  shall  forfeit  nothing,  only  it 
will  he  then  desired,  that  your  highness  will  please  to  allow 
your  subjects  the  liberty  that  God  hath  given  them.'1 
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As  to  the  precise  time  when  these  considerations  were  sent 
to  the  king,  it  is  hard  to  determine :  however,  by  the  circum- 
stances, we  may  come  something  near  in  the  chronology.  For 
l>\  the  archbishop's  mentioning  the  king's  injunctions,  it  is 
plain  this  pnp.r  must  be  written  after  the  year  15.16.  And 
suggesting  a  disputation  touching  the  lawfulness  of 
priests'  marriage,  we  may  conclude  this  address  was  made 
before  the  year  1589,  when  the  .Six  Artieles  were  enacted. 

To  return  to  the  business  of  the  parliament.  The  lord 
chancellor  acquainted  the  upper  house,  that  the  king  being 
most  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  all  controversies  about  religion, 
and  bring  his  subjects  to  an  uniform  belief,  had  commanded 
him  to  move  a  committee  might  l>c  appointed  for  examining 
difference  of  opinions,  to  draw  up  articles  for  an  agreement, 
and  make  their  report  to  the  hoUM<      The  lords  agreed  feo 

ion,  and  named  Cromwell  the  vicegerent,  the  two  arc  h- 
hi-hops,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Bath  and  Wells,  Ely,  llangor, 
Carlisle,  and  Worcester,  for  a  committee.  These  lords  were 
i-rdercd  to  finish  this  union  scheme  with  all  expedition.     The 

iments  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  Cromwell,  of 
the    hislmpB  of  Ely  and  Worcester,    being  dUfaNOl  from  the 

i»  2 


Kg  3. 


A  tvnimitto 
miifM. 


,•1 
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Jg£-     /m  r~_  =»  c^r  am:  :;:  ac  >onc    Aad  this,  after  eleven 
-=---      «_    — ~"^    > ■■aKfe.  t^fc  ==*  i-r-  va*  aca  -ra"5  of  their  hands. 
"  :  ■?  "j.t  2e  ni^=  t  ^iriik  vaoBrsed  the  krds,  tint  the 

I    r.  -  g ma  ian  :=au»s  it  jr-er^t.  aad  thai  there  was  little 

jr-.-c.er:  :f  tn*  'scant-re  sar^-cnr  ^£*  way  :  he  offered  tbere- 
5.r^  sock  inca=s  ^:  tier  ixaatos"  consideration ;  that  these, 
.  _      irtrr  sasy  i»i   »afi  tsannnei  iy  tae  noose,  might  he  passed 
?_  ;~^TV  tic.  xz  xrs.     Zjt;  *rt&=~  it*  as  laEew : 

r-»  s--  _  Frsc     ""•'iecaBar  21  ti*  iij  en-sarist  Christ's  real  body 


-.«»*■.:»-       --  sc^jta  rr.-iiei  tit  rtrtcral  presence  had  been  esta- 

>^_         "tiascf L  rissy  -*  .ci£  j*r*  i^  tit  =asaer  undetermined. 

"  Se-Kaliy.      "■VjKcSigs  tit  iacy  are  to  eommnnicate  in  this 


-  Tiirllj.  Wzx&eg  th»  tow*  0/  chastity,  made  either  by 
zjzz.  .r  -  .orr.  :c^i:  :•:  be  rbeert^d  by  the  law  of  God  J 

**  Fccstcjjr.  Wither  by  tae  lav  of  God  private  mnwn 
ocght  :•:•  be  cel-ibraced  : 

-  Fifthly.  W&g4b*r  by  th-r  law  of  God  priests  are  allowed 
to  niarry  :  ~ 

Archbishop  C'r-anrner  argued  boldly  in  the  house  against 
these  articles,  three  days  together :  but  what  arguments  he 
made  use  of  does  not  appear.  That  they  were  not  unbecoming 
a  person  of  his  learning  and  character,  may  be  conjectured  by 
the  king's  sending  for  a  copy  of  them.  And  notwithstanding 
the  freedom  taken  by  the  archbishop  in  this  debate,  he  did 
not  lose  the  king's  favour.  His  majesty  looked  on  him  as 
a  man  of  probity,  and  one  that  had  courage  to  deliver  his 
mind.  Some,  on  the  other  side,  thought  him  particularly 
it  I*  '"teres ted  against  the  fifth  article,  upon  the  score  of  his  being 
'.  jjii.       '  married. 

The  parliament,  after  a  short  prorogation,  sitting  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  the  lord  chancellor  acquainted  the  house, 
that  not  only  the  spiritual  lords,  but  the  king  himself,  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  the  articles  above-mentioned : 
that  now,  at  last,  the  matter  was  brought  to  an  issue,  and 


hook 
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settled.      FTe  BIOTI ■'!.   -1  ■  i.  !  >ir,  in   the  Kin-'s   name,  that  B  bill    HENRY 
might  be  read  for  the  punishing  such  n  sin  mid  offend  against - 

-ion:  the  lords  appointed  the  archbishop  of  Cantei- 
bury  Dps  of  El]  and  St.  David's,  and  doctor  Petre,  a 

..ami  afterwards  secretary  of  state,  to  di 
one  bill ;  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  Durham 
and  Winchester,  and  doctor  Ti  :;.  .:il.  another  master  of 
chancery,  to  draw  another.  When  both  these  bills  were 
ready,  a  day  was  Bet  bo  la\  them  before  the  king.  The  draught 
made  by  ;  bishop  of  York,  and  those  joined  with  him.  Joum,, 

was  most  approved  :   however,  the  matter  hung  in  debate  from  *''<*<"• 
the  first  until  the  seventh  of  June,  when  it  was  brought  into 
,  and    read  the   first  time.      It  was   carried  through 
the  house  of  lords  with  despatch ;  for,  on  the  tenth  it  was  en- 
grossed, and  read  the  third  time.     The  king  would  have  had 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  quitted  the  home,  since  he  could 
in  it  vote  for  it  :  but  after  a  decent  excuse,  he  told  the  king  he 
thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  stay  there,  and  show 
Ins  distant.     This  bill  (Kissed  smoothly  with  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  on   the  fourteenth   it  WIS  finished  and  Bant  up  to 
the  lords;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  it  was  signed  hv  the  king. 
The  preamble  sets  forth,  "  That  whereas  the  king's  mast  ex-  T%t<uttf 
cedent  majesty  is,  by  God's  law,  supreme  head  immediately  ^^f^j  ^ 
under  him  of  (his  whole  Church  and   congregation  of  Kngland,  '** /«*"**•• 
the  conservation  of  the  same  Church  and  congrcga- 
bcere,    and  uniform  doctrine  of  Christ's  reli- 
gion, calling  also  to  his  I  ::d  most  gracious  remembrance, 
as  well  the  great  and  quiet  assurance,  prosperous  increase, 
and  other  innumerable  commodities,  which  have  ever  ensued, 
come,  and  followed  of  concord,  agreement,  and  unity  in  opi- 
nions, as  also  the  manifold  perils,  dangers,  and  ineonvenier 
which  havi   heretofore    in    many  ] daces  and  regions,  especially 
of  matters  of  Christian  religion  ;  and  therefore   desiring,  that 
an   unity  might  and  should  lie    charitably  established  in 
all  things  touching  and  concerning  -auic,  so 
Iwing  established,  might  chiefly  be  to  the  honour  of  Almighty 
the  very  auth-n  and  fountain  of  all  true  unify  and  i-iiu-ii . 
concord,  and  consequently  redound  to  the  commonwealth  of 
this  his  highncss's  most  noble  realm,  and  of  nil  his  loving  sub- 
jects and  other  resiants  and   inhabitants  of  or   in  the  same  : 
i   therefore  caused  and  commanded  this  his  most  high  court 


»  BEES aST h?mC&L  H2SV0BT       [una. 

"t.t-K      oc    pgjanmL  inr  fanmr  anc    met  arpon    i  sum  m   and  oon- 
im  'an   aosssaans.  n    i«  a  -an*-  am*  summoned,  and  also  a  svnod 

" anc  snrvnacanL.    a:  aL  arainimfq&.  and  hiinmpii.  and  other 

wnw  met  re"  in*  cisagr  of  ink  man.  10  be  in  bbe  manner 


Tn;  preamble  cansmnak  anc  -ait  Sk  Articles 
in  oacvoasam.  a*  wel  a?  ndaman.  in  both  winch 
was  imsl*r  agreec  an£  rescijwac  : 

-  Fins.  Tnt;  in  an  most  blessed  ammon  of  the  ahnr,  by 
tbe  serenrii  anc  effiear*  of  Christ*  mighty  word  (it  being 
spoken  by  ibe  irisa  is  lereaem  reniBy  xmder  ibe  form  of  bread 
and  wine,  ibe  naztml  body  anc  btood  of  onr  Sarionr  Jena 
Christ,  eancerec  of  xbt  Virgin  Mary :  and  that  after  tbe  coo- 
secratiaxi.  there  renukmsi  nc>  substance  of  bread  or  vine,  or 
any  other  substance,  roc  xbt  -substance  of  Christ,  God  and 
man. 

**  Secondh~.  Thai  ibe  **■  nmnmrioa  in  both  hinds  is  not  necos' 
sary  *  ad  sahaenT  br  tbe  law  of  God.  to  all  persons :  and  that 
it  is  to  be  beBeved  and  not  doubted  of.  bnt  that  in  the  Beah, 
under  tbe  form  of  bread,  is  tbe  very  blood,  and  with  tbe  blood, 
coder  tbe  f  era  of  mine.  i~  tbe  vary  flesh,  as  well  apart  as 
though  they  mere  both  together. 

"  Thirdly.  That  priests,  after  tbe  order  of  priesthood  re- 
ceived, as  afore,  may  not  marry  by  tbe  kw  of  God. 

'*  Fourthly.  That  rows  of  chastity,  widowhood,  by  man  or 
woman,  made  to  God  advisedly,  ought  to  be  observed  by  the 
law  of  God :  and  that  it  exempteth  them  mom  the  liberties  of 
Christian  people,  which  without  that  they  might  enjoy. 

*'  Fifthly.  That  it  is  meet  and  necessary,  that  private  mass 
be  continued  and  admitted  in  this  tbe  king's  English  Church 
and  congregation,  as  whereby  good  Christian  people,  order- 
ing themselves  accordingly,  do  receive  both  godly  and  goodly 
consolations  and  benefits :  and  it  is  agreeable  also  to  God's 
law. 

"  Sixthly.  That  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  neces- 
169.  sary  to  be  retained  and  continued,  used  and  frequented  in  the 
Church  of  God." 

"  The  penalty  for  writing,  preaching,  or  disputing,  against 
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the  first  article,  is  to  suffer  the  judgment  and  execution  of  a 
heretic  convict,  without  the  customary  allowance  of  abjuration, 
and  to  forfeit  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  as  in  cases  of 
high  treason. 

"  And  those  who  declared  against  any  of  the  five  other  arti- 
cles, either  by  writing  or  otherwise,  were,  for  the  first  001 
after  legal  conviction,  to  forfeit  all  than  goods  and  chattels  to 
the  king,  and  all  other  branches  of  their  real  estate  during  life, 
and  to  suffer  imprisonment  at  the  king's  pleasure.  The  second 
offence  is  enacted  felony,  with  the  consequent  pains  and  for- 
feitures. 

"  The  act  proceeds  to  a  retrospection,  and  pronounces  the 
marriages  of  priests,  and  of  those  women  who  had  vowed  either 
single  life  or  widowhood,  to  be  void  and  of  none  effect ;  and  that 
the  ordinaries,  upon  the  discovery  of  such  engagements,  were 
to  proceed  to  a  divorce;  and  that  such  priests  and  won 
who  for  the  future  should  cohabit,  were  upon  conviction  to 
suffer  as  felon 

I  her :  all  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  are  enjoined  to 

read  this  act  once  a  quarter.     And  lastly,  there  is  a  proviso 

that  the  vows  of  chastity  should  not  be  construed  to  bind  any 

but  such  as  were  nnc-and-twenty  years  of  age  when  they 

into  this  engagement,  and  that  without  being  overawed 

any  force  or  compulsion :  but  priaata  are  barred  the  benefit 
of  this  clause,  which  seems  somewhat  unnecessary,  becauae 
their  age  at  their  enteriug  into  these  orders  would  have  barred 
the  plea  of  the  proviso. 

This  act  gave  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  apprehensive  of 
ran  stioosapon  the  received  doctrines,  screened  t lie 

king  from  the  suspicion  ling  to  excesses  of  re  forma1 

and  made  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  less  regretted.  And 
bare  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  persons  prosecuted  for  offend- 
ing against  any  branch  of  this  statute  were  to  be  tried  by 
a  jury,  before  such  commissioners  as  the  king  should  nominate, 
of  which  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  his  chancellor  or  commis- 
sary, was  to  be  our. 

Tlv  king,  to  relieve  Cramuer  under  the  mortification  of  this 
act,  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  an  assurance  of  his  favour  j 
and,  to  make  him  the  more  easy,  he  ordered  the  dokof  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  and  the  lord  Cromwell,  to  dine  with  him  at 
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These  lords,  aminiiuf  to  their  instructions,  acquainted 
with  toe  regard  the  king  had  for  him,  commended  him  for  the 
elocution,  aad  prudent  management  shown  in  his 
garnet  the  bil  above-mentioned :  that  his  manner 
in  Una  debate  was  so  unexceptionable  and  engaging,  that  he  had 
no  renson  to  be  spprchc  naive  of  ifl  offices  from  those  of  the 
contrary  opinion  ;  thai  cardinal  Wokwy  lost  even  his  friends 
by  has  haughtiness  and  self  conceit ;  but  that  this  archbishop, 
by  his  piety  and  obliging  behaviour,  gained  the  esteem  of  his 
adversaries,  and  that  in  points  of  the  nicest  concern.     And 
here  Cromwell  added,  that  Cranmer  was  particularly  hap] 
the  king's  good  opinion:  for,  let  the  information  again-:  him 
have  never  such  strong  colours,  the  king  threw  it  off,  without 
further  notice,  at  the  first  bearing.    Whereas,  if  cither  himself 
or  any  other  of  the  privy-council  was  complained  of, 
ness's    custom  was    to  inquire    thoroughly    into    the    inn 
Upon  this  the  duke  of  Norfolk  told  Cromwell  that  nobody 
knew  the  difference   between  the  humours  of  Cranmer  and 
Wolaey  better  than  himself:  "for,  my  lord,"  sa  jrou 

were   for  some   time   in  the  cardinal" s  service."      C'r 
resenting   this  as  a  reflection,   answered  with  something  of 
warmth,    that,    notwithstanding  he  belonged  to   Wokey 
never  liked  lu's  management  so  well  as  the  duke  SOOUM  to  hav 
done  :   "  for."  says  he,  "  my  lord,  you  promised  to  waft  on  him 
to  Rome,  and  serve  him  in  the  admiral  s  poet  in  case  he  luid 
been  chosen  pope;"  and  then  mentioned  how  many  florins  he 
was  to  receive  for  his  salary.     The  duke  swore  this  was  | 
and  broke  out  into  some  other  rough  expressions;  and  th 
Cranmer  interposed,  stopped  the  progress  of  the  quarrel,  and 

with  them  to  part  like   friends,  y,-r  the   dis ol»l 
was  not  forgotten,  nor  the-  friendship  hcartih  ThJa 

story  is  misrelated  by  bishop   liuruct,   to  Croi:  (van- 

tage.    Cromwell  fell  into  another  misfortune  by  mi-calculating 

i  Ihmuer's  di^jm-s.!  tua    lord,  it    K 

took  him  for  an  em-un  |o  i In-  oH   |  m  ;   and,  upon 

nthitntli'  rt  to  promote  him,  first  to  th. 

of  Hereford,  and  thence  to  London.     At  this  time  t! 
privy-council  broke  into  two  division)  s  Cranmer,  Charles  llran- 
don  dnke  Jk,  and  Qromwnll  i    the  hem 

party,  and  eiideav  hoek  tin  rigour  and  stop  th-   , 

|  MSfcj  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Gardiner.  In 
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of  Winchester,  were  of  a  quite  different  sentiment,  and  pressed 

king  to  severities  against  those  who  oouM  ooi  some  up  to 
the  established  belief.     When  Bonner  perceived   the  king's 
inclinations  swayed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Gardiner    I 
deserted  Cranmer,  as  some  say,  and  Cromwell,  and  went  over 
to  the  other  aide. 


HKNRY 
VIII. 

lip   Unmet. 


Our  learned  Church  historian  observes,  "  this  bishop  took 
a  strange  commission  from  the  king.  Whether  the  cither 
bishops,"  continues  this  author,  "took  such  commissions  1 
know   not,  but  am  certain  there  is  none  such  in  Cramn.i  -. 

register. After  Bonner  End  taken  this  commission,  he  might 

well  have  been  called  one  of  the  king's  bishops." 


Hi.  Hi 


As  this  learned  historian  observes,  the  contents  of  Bonner's 
conn  ■  xtraordinary,  for  it  begins  thus:  "  Quando- 

qnidem  omnia  jurisdicondi  autoritas,  atqtie  etiam  jurisdictio 
omnimoda,  tarn  ilia  qucc  ccclesiastica  dieitur  qujim  annularis,  a 
regia  potcstate,  velut  a  supremo  capite,  et  omnium  infra  reg- 
nuin  nostrum  magistratuum  fonts  ot  >at uridine,  primitus  cma- 
navit.  sum-  illos  qui  jurisdietionem  hujnsmodi  antehac  non  nisi 
precario  fungebantur.  beneficium  hujusmodi  sic  en  e\  liliera- 
Utate  regia  indultum,  gratis  animis  agnoscere,  idquc  regis 
nnuiificenti.'e  solummoiln  :ic<;.  ptimi    I'ferre,   eique  quotics  ejus 

majestati  ridebitur,  libenter  ooneedere  eonvenhV 

That  is,   M  that  the  king  Is  the  fountain  of  all  manner  of 
jnri.*- d  and  authority,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  secular; 

and  that  those  who  formerly  exercised  this  jurisdiction  did  it 
in  a  precarious  manner,  and  upon  royal  courtesy ;  and 
that  therefore  it  ought    to  be    returned  whenever  his  majesty 
shall  please  to  call   for  it :  and  that  since  the  lord  Cromwell, 
knight  of  the  garter,  vicegerent  and  vicar-general,  to  pran 
manage,  and   direct  in   all  ecclesiastical   causes,   was  so  far  170. 
'  in  matters  concerning  the  -State,   that  he  was  not  at 
the  function  of  ;i  vicegerent,  and  manage 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  wholly  delegated  to  him  by  the 
head  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c." 
■'  llecausc  Cromwell  was  thus  busy  and  could  not  be  every 
where,  nor  execute  the  office  of  an  universal  superintendent, 
for  this  reason  tlie  king,  as  the  instrument   ■  ni'mm   ,  •  : 
Bonnet  ■  commission  t"  execute  all  the  branches  of  tt 
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copal  authority  under  his  highness.     For  the  purpose,  he  has  a 
royal  liceoce  to  ordain  within  the  diocese  of  London,  to  visit 
tin-  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  awl  all  other  colleges,  boa* 
pitals,  monasteries,  clergy,  and  laity,  within  his   dism 
baa  likewise  a  power  given  him  to  hear  causes  and  to  give  sen- 
tence in  the  spiritual  courts,  to  exercise  discipline  and  in 
censures  according  to  the  directions  of  law  and  the  degrees  of 
the  criminal's  offence ;  and,  in  short,    to  execute  every  1 
belonging  to  the  authority  and  jut  i-  4  ■  bebop." 

And  after  the  king  has  thus  declared  himself  patriarch  in  his 
i lions,  claimed  all  manner  of  spiritual  authority,  and  pro- 
nounced the  bishops  no  more  than  his  delegates  at  pleasure. — 
after  this,  these  words  are  thrown  into  the  commission,  to 
it  the  more  passable  complexion  j   M  Prrrter  et  ultra  ea 
tibi  ex  sacris  Ihodfl  Iivinitus  commissa  esse  dignoscuntur.*' 

\  >w.  with  submission,  this  clause  seems  to  come  in  too  late, 
and  is  utterly  ineoi.si.-t'.  r.t  with  the  former  part  of  mis- 

sion :  for.  if  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  all  manner  of  eccle- 

i-lictiou. — if  his  lay-vicegerent  might  lawfully  supply 
the  room  of  all  the  bishops  in  England,  provided  he  were  at 
leisure  and  able  to  do  it  in  person,— if  the  bishops  in  the  exe- 
:  of  tin  ii  office,  are  only  the  king's  representatives  and 
revocable  at  pleasure, — if  these  affirmations  are  all  defensible, 
as   the   commission  sets   forth,    then,  without  questi 

why  can  have  no  jurisdiction  assigned  in  the  Now  Testa- 
nor  any  authority  derived  from  our  Saviour. 
Hut  if  the  Church    is   a  distinct  and  entire  society, — if,  in 
iiuals,  she  is  constituted  independent  on  all  the  kings 
on  the  earth, — if  she  is  furnished  with  powers  sufficient   to 
answer  the  ends  of  her  charter, — if  these  powers  were  settled 
by  our  Saviour  upon  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  t«> 
world's  end, — if  th<-  bicratobv  oaA  make  out  this  title,  th. 
must  crave  leave  U<  think  those  who  suggested  the  draft  of  this 
instrument  were  no  great  divines. 

Jiut  how  extraordinary  m  I  commission  may  seem 

was  certainly  complied  wi'li.  and  that  by  other  bishops  beside 

Ikrttnor.     Tor  the  purpose,  Cranmcr  took  out  one  of  the  same 

i  i,. no  from  hiiii!  I'M  ward  VI.     New,  if  Bonnet  was 

for  compKing  to  this  latitn-  iiu- 

Cranuier :  to  which 


u|>on 


may 


tiiis  warn  not  the  first  commission  of  this  kind  taken  ool 
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Crannvr;  for,  as  our  historian  observes,  the  order  of  council    iifnry 

made  in  the  beginning   of  the   reign   of  king   Edward  VI.  . 

requires  the  bishops  to  take  out  new  commissions  of  the  same 
with  those  they  had  taken  ont  in  long  Henry's  time,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  there  is  no  mention  mads  of  a  vicar- 
general  in  these  commissions,  there  being  none  after  Cromwell 
advanced  to  that  dignity.     If  no   such  commission,  as  this  n5..  numci*. 
learned  gentleman  remarks,  taken  by  Cramuer  from  king  Henry  {^  "c', 
be  found  in  his  register,  it  doth  not  follow  he  took  out  no  such  p-  W- 
instrument;  for  hi  r  is  imperfect  in  mini  nllCQB.     To 

•peek  clearly,  he  took  out  such  a  commission  from  king  Henry 
some  years  before  Bonner:  for,  from  the  collections  of  Dr. 
V.'i'  rnr-d  1  Iavni.r  cites  ft  transcript  of  this  commission, 

agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  Bonner  above-mentioned,  to 
which  this  note  is  subjoined:  "Talcs  liccntias  acceperunt 
Thomas  archiepiscopus  Cantunriensis,  mensc  Octobri  10.35 ; 
Edwardus  archicp.  Kborac. ;  Johannes  episcopus  Lincoln.,  13 
Octob.  1  585 ;  Johannes  episcopus  Loudon.,  U)  Octob.  15:15; 
Stephanus  episcopus  Winton.,  eodem  anno;  Gathbeftai  epi- 
scopus Duneliu..  10  Novemb.  1685,*  &c.  Now  this  Dr.  Yale. 
being  an  eminent  advocate  in  Doctors"  Commons  in  Cranmcr's 
time,  and  afterwards  principal  registrar}'  and  vicar-general  to 
archbishop  Parker,  must  bo  owned  an  naexoeptioni  lenos 

for  this  point.  Further  :  our  learned  historian  has  misreported  p. 
Bonner  in  .saying  he  was  one  of  the  popish  party  at  this  time. 
and  took  out  his  commission  to  serve  that  interest:  for  Fox 
has  given  several  instances  to  prove  tliat  Bonner,  till  the  fall  of 
Cromwell,  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  which  is 
likewise  afterwards  confessed  by  our  historian. 

To  proceed :   Now,  (.'ranmer  had  a  difficult  post  to  manage.  fTwn  fit 
His  aim  was  to  push  the  Reformation  to  a  further  progress; 
but  here,  besides  the  pretended  disappointment  iu  Bonner,  he  *"***•• 
had  reason  to  be  discouraged  by  those  who  continued  firm  to 
the  cause.      His  instruments  were  disproportioned  to  the  work; 
and  his  adherents,  if  they  are  rightly  represented,  unprepared 
to  discharge  their  part :  for,  in  the  words  of  our  learned  his- 
torian.    "the  other  bishops,  that  adhered  to  Cranmer,  were  ,,«.!. P. 554. 
rather  clogs  than  helps  to  him.     Latimer's  simplicity  and 
weakness  made  him  be  despised  ;   Shax  ton's  proud  and  litigious 
humour  drew  hatred  on  him ;   Harlow  was  not  very  discreet ; 
and  many  of  the  preachers  whom  they  had  cherished,  whether 
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one  of  an  mcrbiLiii  Jmxrbs  of  temper,  chat  would  not  be 
nEuiacpti  by  p*:usic  and  prahaic  measures,  mm  nVmgat  several 
Cannes  thas  »er»  tux  yet  aMushed.  Many  wphaf  of  this 
kmd  w?r?  brgnajg  t»  the  kanr.""  Thus  we  see  these  men 
wanted  wiener  lira,  -:r  'Bscc^daa.  sad  woe  cither  31  or  under- 
ajaafined. 

To  rnn?  eoedk  w  znm  BMW ngcneBt  Cromwell  wrote  to 
some  of  she  buncos  by  sb*  knur's  akuluubh.  In  his  letter  to 
Richard,  bishop  of  Omrhesser.  -he  puts  tins  preaate  in  mind  of 
bis  bean*  the  kimr~*  principal  Bnwg  in  aB  mntters  relating  to 
the  »rierry .  Cpoa  the  stranrth  of  this  cimimwsion.  he  proceeds 
co  press  the  bishop  to  execute  the  parport  of  the  kings  letters, 
for  the  avebixsg  of  •:on3ar*»aes  sad  novelties  in  doctrine  ;•  and, 
on  the  other  side,  »  scop  the  Eberty  of  those  who  preached 
up  the  pretended  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome-" 

His  letter  to  the  boscoo  of  Laatfatf  is  to  the  same  efleet. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  Tear.  Luther.  Mebnethon,  toge- 
ther with  some  prince*  and  states  ax  their  communion,  came  to 
a  teiuper  upon  several  articles.  By  the  reconection  they  seem 
to  have  been  sensible  of  re  terming  too  far  from  the  Church  of 
Roiue ;  that  they  were  willing  to  own  the  ueeeacity  of  episcopal 
government,  to  explain  some  contested  points,  and  relax  in 
several  articles  of  the  Augustine  confession.  This  draft,  which 
I  transcribed  from  the  Cotton  Ixbrarr.  runs  thus: — 


171.  -  .1  tv/y  vfmdk  ftiwws  is  Ji-irti*  Liiher,  Philip  M-flateikon, 
icith  wrtitift  Citw*  ***i  Prims  •>/'  Girmamy.  tlrir  adktmts, 
Atitv  admitted.     MurtL  «»*•*  1 53S* : — 

v....  ■««<.•«•  "  First,  We  confess,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  policy  in  the 
m.*fa<ww  cimreh,  and  a  regimen ;  in  the  which  there  must  be  bishops, 
H!#«I!f  «m  wwt  shall  haw  the  power  of  the  examen  and  ordination  of  the 
%'i  *.«.'«..  iiwnwtmthws  of  the  same,  for  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
"" "'  * """  aaiuo  ;  who  shall  diligently  foresee,  that  the  churches  committed 
!?/..'"-!/  ,„  theiu  may  be  truly  instructed  with  pure  and  sincere  doctrine. 
%"J,T  "  Wo  «M»"»t  thai  it  »  good  and  convenient,  that  in  the 

,,.„„,, (iluiivli  Ihm  be  a  bishop  of  Rome,  that  may  be  above  other 

A.  y.  .<• '  *    i.jai,,,,^,  who  may  gather  them  together,  to  see  the  examination 

hw'r'ii     ni'  tliu  doctrine,' and  the  concord  of  such  as  do  teach  discre- 

*  '""*"'        imii«u<m  in  Uw  Church,     But  we  admit  not  the  pomp,  riches, 

and  |iriilii  of  tho  bishop  of  Rome,  who  would  make  realms  sub- 
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ject  onto  him :  the  which  things  do  neither  help  nor  promote  HENBY 
\he  Gospel  because  the  king,  who  hatfa  right  thereto,  may  and  _L"1_ 
ought  to  rule  the  a 

•  W<8  confess,  that,  as  concerning  choice  of  curates,  holy- 
Jars,  and  ceremonies,  there  might  an  agreement  be  made 
eaailv  could  be  a  concord  in  tin-  doctrine  of  tin-  Church, 
and  not  mob  discrepancy  as  there  is.    For  if  there  were  a  con- 

drine  ii!  the  Cliurcli,  we  should  not  think  it  reason- 
able to  divide  us  from  the  Church  ;  seeing  tliat  ir  \-  not  possible 
that  the  world  might  stand  without  ceremonies,  and  man's  con- 
■  '<<■  by  it  should  not  need  to  divide  us  from  the 
other,  and  to  bring  up  new  and  unaccustomed  tlOimtflillMlH 
seeing  that  all  innovation  without  necessity  ought  to  be 
eschewed,  and  that  there  is  do  peril  to  use  a  mean  in  the  ob- 
servation of  the  said  ceremonies  and  mens  constitutions,  so 
that  the  -I'  i    is  liandlcd. 

•  W._'  judge  it  to  be  profitable,  that  confession  and  rehearsal 
n  be  made  m  the  Church ;  for  taking  the  same  away,  the 

doctrine  of  remission  of  sins,  and  of  the  power  of  the  keys, 
should  be  offuscate  and  taken  away :  seeing  that  in  the  confes- 
sion, amongst  other  things,  the  jieople  ought  to  be  taught 
whence  comes  the  remission  of  sins;  provided  that  there  be 
honest  fashion  to  instruct  the  persons  that  he  shriven,  and  that 
the  consciences  be  not  overlaid  with  rigorous  and  exact  re- 
hearsal of  all  sins. 

••  We  believe  that  justification  is  made  by  faith,  because 
there  be  no  works  whereby  we  may  satisfy,  or  obtain  remission 
of  sins:  ithclcss,  the  same  faith  that  justiiieth  us. 

ought  not  to  be  idle,  but  adorned  with  good  and  godly 
deads. 

1  We  confess  that  the  free-will,  holpen  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
may  do  somewhat  whensoever  we  will  withdraw  from  sin. 

'*  '■'  v*.  tlmt  after  the  remission  of  sins,  the  Boh 

Ghost  is  given  to  the  man,  from  tin;  which  he  dfj.artcth  again 
as  soon  a-  I  h  any  deadly  sin. 

••  We  use  the  fashion  accustomed  in  the  offic  1 4  the  masses; 
for  what  shall  avail  a  change  of  ceremonies  without  necessity  ' 
but  we  admit  not  the  privy  masses,  because  they  have  occasion 
of  sundry  abuses,  because  there  is  an  ojK-n  fair  or  market  be 
celebration  of  masses. 

•  We  behove  thus  concerning  the  sup|  I  lust 
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CRAM     like  an  Christ  in  his  last  supper  did  give  unto  his  discip! 
bj, ,  *  Iwdy  to  bo  oaten,  and  his  blood  to  be  drank,  for  spiritual 

moat  anil  drink,  so  he  gives  daily  to  us  his  disciples  and  loyal 
an  often  as  we  keep  the  supper  according  to  the  form 
commanded,  '  accipite  et  comedite,"  his  true  body  and  blood  to 
be  oaten  and  drank.     And  this  is  the  mind  of  the  three  Evan- 
gelists, and  of  .St.  Pad,  and  so  their  words  do  sound  cle:.' 
wherefore,  away  with  all  such  erroneous  interpretations  as  are 
upon  the  nnw  words. 
We  be  taught  that  Obrisl  did  give  unto  his  disciples  his 
body  uihI  Mood  under  both  species  and  kinds ;  and  that  t! 
fore  wo  ought  to  observe  the  same,  as  we  do  inde- 
because  the  MM  species  has  by  man's  constitutions  been  for- 
hidden  hy  ill-'  hinliop  of  Rome,  there  might  be  a  remedy  found 
lunger;   so  that  he  tliat  would  might  have 
both  i       and  that  there  should  be  a  prohibition  made,  that 

<ni'  ibonld  not  insult  against  the  other. 

hi).'  tli.it  b)  tin    li-  ly  doctors,  that  the  holy- 

dayw  timl  fossta  of  saints  have  been  accustomed  to  be  observed, 
UN  wo  we  as  of  that  matter  :   but  it  ap- 

t  I  how  is  made  in  the  same  any  mention  of  ■  ' 

InVOwM I'M'  >t  sppSTO  only  l.y  the  same  that  tlicy  bo  pro- 

|mummI  mil. i  iik  for  an  example  to  learn  to  follow  their  life 

N  s4  ne\i  it hcloss,  seeing  by  some  custom  the  in- 

Ureeaakm  n|    ainti  ought  to  be  admitted,  then  there  should  be 

i,  that  it  might  like  hm  them  by 

l!..    ...I,  n  i      ii.n  [if  some  saint :   wo  affirm  for  a  certainty,  that 

tinualrj  iutem.de  for  the  Church;  albeit,  the 

urn  mini  Ought  t"  be   taught,  that  they  shall  not  com 

I  lie  iaflia  hopo  I"  the  xaints.  which  they  ought  to  havo  onto 

tints,  but  the 
!■ dairy  is  sprung. 
M  AU  he  monkery,  or  Efe  of  such  as  be 

only  the  trust  that  some  men  have 

I  Alan,  we  reject  the  tows  that 

things  as  sum  cannot  observe :  jet 
nonsHtrritw  should  be  put  down 
may  br  turned  into  schools,  in  the 
I  lv  taught  .  and  that  the  pope  may 
it  it  wees  ftse  fiw  every  man  t" 
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or  not  keep  them  ;  and  so  the  same  should  be  much  to   H8SRY 

the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  vows  should  not  be  » ._ — i 

-naros  of  malice. 

"  That  the  marriage  of  priests  should  be  in  the  pope's  hands, 
who  might  admit  the  same;  ami  the  concubinato  of  many 
sdiould  be  forbidden,  for  we  see  few  chaste :  but  if  the  law  to 
not  contract  should  liave  place,  then  fur  to  avoid  slander,  there 
should  be  none  advanced  to  the  dignities  ecclesiastic  but  grave 
persons,  and  of  full  age. 

'•  We  think  it  best  to  dispute  of  purgatory  and  pardons,  in  the 
schools,  rather  than  in  the  pulpit,  to  dispute  the  same  publicly. 
without  any  profit ;  so  that  the  markets  and  bargains  thereof 
shall  Ik?  avoided.  For  we  do  reject  in  those  things,  and  other, 
whore  we  do  not  agree,  rather  the  abuse,  than  the  thing  itself ;  172. 
the  which,  nevertheless,  may  lie  discussed  and  amended  by 
councils  bra  fully  assembled." — At  the  close  of  the  articles,  these 
words  follow :  viz. 

"The  Zuinglians  ami  (Kcnlampadiana  have  not  yet  recei\i  I 
articles :  hut  the  simple  people  shall  Im-  easily  reduced, 
we  trust  they  sliall  shortly  be  conformable  thereto. 

•  L .it her  has  revoked  all  his  books,  wherein  there  be  any 
things  contrary  to  these  artielcs ;  and  liath  retracted  them  with 
his  own  hand,  and  acknowledged  his  faults." 

Thus  we  see  Luther,  and  a  considerable  party  of  tltose  of  his 
sentiment,  came  to  a  recollection.  They  consiiii  red  th.it-  tirst 
ivs  were  somewhat  too  strong,  and  that,  the  heat  of  dispu- 
tation, and  the  stiffness  of  (lie  court  of  Rome,  had  raised  their 
passion,  and  driven  them  towards  the  other  extreme,  I  grant 
these  articles  are  not  in  Sleidan :  hut  their  passing  the  test  of 
so  great  an  antiquary  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  being  lodged 
in  his  library,  without  any  mark  of  disadvantage,  is  a  strong 
recommendation  of  their  authority.  Besides,  the  English  speaks 
as  old  as  the  date  they  pretend  to:  whether  they  were 
drawn  up  here  by  some  ive'Uieiling  baud,  transmitted  to  Luther 
■  >nl  Melancthon,  and  agreed  by  them;  or  that  they  were 
formed  ami  concerted  in  Germany,  and  translated  into  our 
language,  is  uncertain.  I  lowever,  this  accommodating  sch< 
fell  short  of  an  <  st.il.li-dunent ;  from  whence  we  may  conclude 
there  was  a  majority,  or  at  least  some  powerful  interest 
against  it. 

TO  return  to  the  parliament.     The  act  of  the  Six  Articles 
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was  looked  on  as  DO  small  grievance  foreed  under  the 

,  highest  penalties,  to  follow  a  |>ar]iainentary  resolution  in  matters 
i  ii  faith,  was  complained  of  as  a  great  hardship  upon  conscience. 
Ilclicf  n  not  1 1 ; : i t i "  —  dowm  :  b  era  and  extremities  are 

HBOBfl  likely  ways  to  make  WBJ  lor  proof,  ami  form 
a  new  persuasion.    Men  do  not  love  to  be  dragged  •  _;iun : 

to  lie  (radar  a  necessity  of  being  either  ■  n 
critc,  they  thought  singular  usage.     To  be  menaced  with 
severities,  is  apt  to  overrule  the  choice,  fright  a  man  out  of  his 
sentiment,  ami  make  him  decline  a  thorough  examinati> 
point.      For  if  our  creed  is  preaeribed  uh  under  pail 
<lraih.  how  dangerous  will  it  be  to  go  through  with  our  inquiry! 
And  on  the  other  side,  if  we  take  uur  religion  upon  con 
how  can  we  be  assured  we  are  not  mistaken!     Besides, 
Turks  and  heathens  should  for:  injects  to  a  compliance 

with  their  infidelity,  upon  the  same  forfeitures,  what  adiacou- 
would  this  be  against  taming  Christian .' 

There  was  an  act  passed  this  parliament,  tliat  all  i • ! 
persons,  nOH  dnSBBiaad  from  the  monasteries,  might  have  tin- 
common  priviii  gi  i  \  pnrehaanig  or  suing,  they  might  also  be 
sued:  but  hen  the*  ■are  not  perfectly  retunied  to  the  birth- 
right of  persona  unprofessed ;  f«»r  t '  trred  by  a  proviso 
from  claiming  any  estate  of  inh.  rii  but  since  many  of 
them  were  forced  into  the  world,  and  turned  out  of  a  comfort- 
able maintenance,  this  rlau.se  of  disabling  them  from  in' 
was  thought  sonic whfl 

Portlier,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  I-ords  by  > 
,.','' '.',..';  .,,  \m  ii  i..r  ampowering  the  king  b  arm  I  »  w  btahoprica     It  waa 

■  i>ed  at  court,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  some 

i   expressions  bestowed  on  the  monasteries.     The  prc.i 

li.  •"tliat  the  idleness  and  immorality  of  the  religious 
was  not  unknown  ;  tluit  tl  heir  houses  mi  lrned 

to  a  more  serviceable  account,  that  tl  lit  he 

tar  sot  forth,  children  bred  to  learning,  and  scholars  main- 
tain- •' I  in  the  universities;  old  servants  disabled,  furnished  with 

aaapport;  afane  bouses  bettai  prw  .  Hebrew 

Latin   lectures   encouraged   with   good    sals 

given.  Sic.     For  thw»e    public   reasons   the   king  thought   it 

necessary    that    mora    bishoprics,  md    rat  hi  sirs  I 

•  hurehea,  ahoidil  •'"  of  the  monasteries 

itaanlral 


* 


< 
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1  Hy  the  enacting  part  of  the  statute,  the  king  is  authorized 
(latent  under  the  great  seal,  to  and  ulmt  number 
of  new  sees,  to  settle  tin-  oodowDMoto,  the  extent  of  the*  dis- 
tricts, to  govern  the  translations,  and  to  appoint  such  other 
regulations  as  to  his  most  excellent  wisdom  should  he  thought 
necessary."" 

Then;  \*  a  rough  draft  under  the  king's  hand  in  the  Cotton  Ctatp,  E  ■». 
lihrary.     In  the  same  paper,  there  is  likewise  a  list  of  the  sees 
li"d  to  found,  with  the  abbeys  where  they  were  to 
stand.      1  ->ir  is  under  the  king's  hand  in  the  following 


Essex Waltham. 

Hartford St.  Albans. 

IfcMlfnnWiirc  and  1  JNeww|ham^ 

Buekmghamshire,  f  lE,ve8toni 

Oxford,  and    1  fOsnay,  and 

Devkabire,     J  "  \  Thame. 

lampton.and )  „       ,  . 

Ban  )  Peterborough. 

Middlesex      Westminster. 

Leicester,  and  1  _    . 

Rutland,  I  Le,ce8ter 

Gloucestershire St.  Peter's. 

(  Fountains,  and  the  arch- 
\    deaconry  of  Richmond 

Suffolk Kdmondsbury. 

andl    .  .  .         Shrewsbury. 

Nottingham,  and  |  i  Worl^p, 

Der,'V'  >  (  ThurgarL. 

/  Launceston, 

i  a  all J  Bodmin, 

(  Wardreth. 


AtHof 
lit  $tt»  u» 

t>>  fmfi 


Thus  we  see  a  noble  design  was  struck  out :  if  it  be  inquired  u™  Mr 
it  came  to  miscarry,  it  may  be  answered,  the  king  was  £J7fc»/w/. 
t)led  t'r<mi   i\i<!.tiiiLi  this  project:   he  quickly  exhausted 
If  uj>on  the  courtiers :  the  measure  of  his  bounty  was  no 
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let*  extraordinary  than  the  manner  of  his  acquisition ;  inso- 
.uch,  that  he  may  he  almost  said  to  hare  snatched  with  one 
U.Horbwi  nan"\  on'y  to  throw  away  with  the  other, 
i.  m.  Thus,  tlie  best  part  of  the  scheme  died  under  thought,  and 

y\.  i.  £.«&  came  to  mill  ing. 

All'  time  a   discourse  was  drawn  hy  some  single 

liand,  ontituled,  •  A  Declaration  of  the  I'aith.  and  a  Justifica- 
tion VIII.  in  matters  of   Itcligion ;    or,  a 
BUUrj   Dadaratioo  of  the  I'aith.  Caes,  and  <  'lis  nations  in 
o*cc.           Englaud." 

I     ;       Thi    design  of  this  apology  is  to  justify  I  ish  natk 

n-ge  of  deserting  the  Catholic  Church.     It  is  like- 


: 


wise  a  d<  administration:  the  author  endeavours 

to  |.n.\r   rlir  king  had  not  giren  way  to  arbitrary  measures. 
Of  don.'  any  thing  unwarrantable  by  law  or  equity.    The  paper 
the  reader's  view;  however,  it  is  not  alt 

r  lie  apologist  affirms,  mortuaries  were 
wholly  taken  away  by  act  of  parliament,  whereas,  they  were 
only  regulated.  II  argues  faintly  for  the  suppression  of 
religious  houses,  and  contradicts  matter  of  fact.  Be  says  the 
Hog  would  not  dissolve  some  of  the  monasteries,  whirh 
another  mistake.     The  story  about   Docket's  death 

I  i    ■tiro  upon  that  archbishop's  management  indefen 
Itoj]   Fisher  nnd  Sir  Thomas  More  are  unlmndsomcly  re- 
in- latter  is  called  i  and  the  other  a 
If  tin*  author  i^  right  in  «hat  I  am  going 
paper   was    published    before   the    hili- 
at tnii                               ,r    he    affirms    that    neither   peers,    nor 
rs,  were  ever  condemned  in  this  rcii»n  without  legal 

I  MS. 

This  parliament  several  attainders  passed  without  stiffen 

ir  defen.  our  learned  < 

i  tnplaina  of,  as  "a  breach  of  the  most  sacred  and 

oo  liat  it  is  a  blemish  never  to  be 

nor  capable  of  ajq  The  marchioness  of 

i  '  iln   oounton  of  Serum  fell  under  these  sevc> 

lb-    In  md  with  abetting  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  i 

IreaMriDi :    ii.  uliicli    is  added,   that  divers  other  abominable 

IrwuMiriM  hid  l'\  her.     The  latter  is  charged 

•  nt4iring  minal  engagements  with   1 

appear  bj   the  journal  that  a 
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nanes  were   examined;    but    that    after  the   third   reading,    II 

V 1 1 1 

DtUWeU   produced  a  coat  of  white  silk,   found  by  the  lord  i _l_i 

ftlrntral    V  the  counters  of   Salisbury's  clothes  :    th; 

■.■oat  tin-  arms  of  Bng  wrought  on  one  side. 

ind  the  reikis'  standard  on  the  other.  This  was  urged  as 
presumptive  evidence  that  she  approved  the  rebellion.  Three 
Irish  priests  were  likewise  attainted  for  conveying  letters  out 
of  Ireland  to   the.  pope  and   cardinal  Pole;   Sir   A  fariaa  Kor- 

lescue  was  attainted  for  endeavouring  to  raise  rebellion ;  and 

Thomas  1 1  night  of  St.  JoluYs  of  Jerusalem,  and  Robert 

Granseter,  merchant,   for  soliciting  several  foreign  princes  to 

make  war  up  long,   and  assist   the  lords  i Juicy  and 

Hussii*  in  their  rebellion  J  two    gentlemen,  a  Dominic:, n  friar 

and  a   yeoman,  were  attainted  for  savin;:,    "that  venomous 

serpent,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was  supreme  head  of  the  Church 

of  England  ;*'  and,  lastly,  two  priest-,  another  gciitlrmri:i,  and 

a  yeoman,  were  attainted   for  treason  in  general,  without  the 

mention    of  any  crime  in  particular.     Thus  si\t  una 

fell   under  the  act;  and  if  any  witnesses  were   examined,  in 

order  to   their  conviction,    it  was  either  in  the  Star-chamber 

or  before  the  privy-council  :  for  the  journals  mention  no  evi-  b»,Bmml 

denoe  in  the  parliament -house.  t"  '-t'-360- 

As  to  the  countess  of  Salisbury's  case,  the  lord  Herbert 
relates  from  records  that  several  bulls  were  found  at  tWdrey, 
which  he  supposes  was  then  the  countess's  1  ■  ■  >  i  > 
parson  of  WarblingtOn  conveyed  letters  from  her  to  the  car- 
i  her  son  :  and  that  she  forbad  all  her  tenant-  ta  have  the 
New  .it  in  English,  or  any  other  new  book  privileged 

by  the  king.     However,  as  this  noble  historian  goes  on 
appears  this  lady  was  allowed  a  hearing,  though  he  does  not 
say   where :  for  ho   adds,   notwithstanding  sho  was  seventy 
years  old.  her  behaviour  was  full  of  spirit  and  well  supported  ; 
and  that  she  refused  to  make  any  confession  :  but,   notwith- 
standing this  silence,  the  proof  brought  against  In t  km  judged  .  .  j^^,, 
sufficient.      Fortescue  and  Dingley  suffered  on  tho  tenth  of, 
Jnhr.     The  countess  lived  by  reprieves  two  years,  and  was 
then  executed.      The  marchioness  of  Exeter  had  gentler  usage, 
survived  the  king,  and  died  a  natural  death.     In  November 
the  abbots  of  Reading,  Glasscnbury,  and  Colchester,  already 
•.ind.  were  attainted  of  IroaSQU.      What  the  |iarticulara 
oar  learned  Church  historian  confesses  he  cannot  tell  : 
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fort  in-ir  attainders  is  lost.     Hut,  as  he  goes 

"  BOOM  "I  "in  era  deserve  a  severe  M  ho  w 

ii  »  ^s  supr.  VThnnii,  if 

ludBOt  undertaken  to  write   the    history  without    any  info 
i  ill    .ill.  th.v  must    ban   NOB    that  the  whole    clergy, 
oapn  abbots,  liad  over  and  above  again  ackncul 

Mut  bow  docs  il  a\  re  mistaken  ! 

■mo  the  indictment, 

ed  his  record  of  attainder  I     lie  confesses  no:  how 
i«  lib  censure  made  good  .'      I  lo  offers  at  no  argument. 

i  the  abbot  of  Colchester  had  formerly 

■flknowtsdgad  the  king's  supremacy,  and  from  thence  infers  he 

fkn  uow  for  denying  it.     Dut  do  not  people 

IM  alter  sometimes,  aud  conscience  and  courage  improve  I 

DM        '    I  tap   EThosr   and  ordinal  Pole  at   least,  as  this 

th.:. i.   acknowledgo  the   king's  supremacy 

hi  lUstl      tad  yet  i  tain  they  afterwar  red  thero- 

i  her  mind  to  a  very  remarkable  degree.     Tog 

i  iardiner,  bisho|i  of  Winchester,  had  solemnly 

ti  the  pope's  authority  \  but    not withstanding   all  this 

.;.     '  there  were   violent   presumptions,  tlmt  he  had 

laflad  himself  to  the   pope,  and  entered   into  a 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  many 

md  eleruy,  who  had  owned  the  regal  suprei 

inii.  refused  that  length  of  oomphanee  to 

<4  Colchester,  who  submittal 
i  he  that  suffered  for  denying  it,  were  not 
Mm  l<t    the    fast,  in  his  submission,  subscribes 

a*  Abba*  .  but  the  name  of  him  that  is  executed 
wit-    fatal   Bsaeh       Curt  her:  does  not  himself  tell  us,  that 
.aw  were  executed  for  their  open  d< 
liremaeyf"     And  why  then  might  not  some 
nhhnl    liavi   t  he  same  belief  and  fortitude  with  otl 

M«  vlamation  was  pobhV' 

1 1    >»  true  the  English  Hible  had 

■•ar  •inee,  but  now  private  persons  had 

>ic.     This  liberty  was  probably 

Tchbijfcop  Cranmer.     The  letters- 

'h    HmmMnnnent  of  this  attair  was  entrusted 
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«'ih  the  lord  Cromwell,    Hie  instrument  Beta  forth:  "The 

as  desirous  of  his  subjects'  improvement  in   the  know- 
ledge of  their  duty  to  God  and  himself.     Tliat  the  most  likely  i$m1*' 
Beans  for  attaining  this  end  was  to  allow  them  the  free  use  of 
the  Bible  in  their  mothi  r-tongne  ;  that  because  -Idler,  nt  trans- 
itions may   occasion  disjmte    and  error,  especially  amongst 
people   of  obstinate  and  presuming   tempers ;    therefore  the  1 7 1-. 
lord  Cromwell  was  ordered  to  take  care  that  BO  person,  with- 
out his  authority,  should  print  any  Bible  in  the  English  tongue  R«t  p»t 
Dg  the  space  of  five  years."  "  Hc"  8 

To  proceed.  Those  who  were  inclined  to  a  reformation 
•ere  apprehensive  of  rough  usage  from  the  Six  Articles,  though 
this  set  was  not  pressed  close  till  Gromvelft  death  ;  however, 

»!•(  and   Shaxton,   bishops  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury,  Af"™"- t"lrf 
are  supposed  to  have  resigned  their  bishoprics  apm 
Th.y  wen-  not  willing,  it  may  be,  to  have  a  share  in  the  execu-  "  "J™ 
tion  of  this  act,  or  countenance  the  severity  of  it.  v''w. 

■  ri  k«.»  off  a  little,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Church  rsf_prom- 
in  Scotland.     Last  year  Hieronimus  Russel,  a  grey  friar,  and  %Hiu'n.i 
niie  Kenedy,  a  youug  man  of  Aire,  were  informed  against  for  J^JJf 
heresy  at  Glasgow ;  and  because  Dunbar,  the  archbishop,  was  raftpfc*. 
thought  to  exceed  in  lenity  and  moderation,  two  or  three  other 
clergymen,  of  more  bigoted  tempers,  were  sent  for  bom  Edin- 
burgh to  manage  at  the  trial.     Archbishop  Spotmrood  - i*  ■  t  F • 
not  tell    M   what   the   articles  were,  only  that   Kenedy  was 
willing  at  first  to  have  denied  the  charge,  and  disentangled 
-elf.     But  being  encouraged  by  Hierunimus's  behaviour,  he 
recollected  his  spirits,  ami  resigned  irheerfull)  to  the  event, 

friar  is  said  to  havo  made  a  learned  defence ;  but  being 
answered  with  railing  and  reproach,  he  returned  some  rough 
language,  and  saluted  the  court  in  their  own  way.     The  arch 
bishop  of  QlaSgOW  Was  very  averse  to  those  methods  of  rigour : 
such  he  said,  were  unserviceable  to    religion  ;  he 

thought  it  therefore  much  the  best  way  not  to  destroy  DH 

.  but  to  apply  to  some  milder  expedient.     The  assistants 
from  Edinburgh  told  him,  that  if  he  set  up  any  new  precedents 
of  gentler  usage,  and  refuse*!  to  be  governed  by  the  capital  of 
kingdom,  they  could  not  esteem  him  the  Church's  friend 
us,   the  archbishop's  prudence  and  good  nature 
ruled,  and  hi  i)  to  the  burning  woteni 

Russel  uud  Kenedj  behaved  themselves  with  great  pie' 
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cka.v     resolution  at  the  stake,  and  went  through  the  execution  with 
iaj  signs  of  surprise  •  >r  i 

ut  this  time  George  Bueliaiian  was  committed  for  some 

i         l-'ranciscau*  :    but    he  made  his 

and  cot  into  France.     This  Buchanan  wa» 
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escape  and  got  into  France. 

ordinary  gc-nius,  and  a  great  master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as 
•TO  from  hi-  pOOOU  ud  hi--' 

A  nd  now  prosecutions  i  -\  in  Scotland  were 

frequent;  tot  Jam  ■<   Brchlnsbopaf  St.  Andrew's,  bei: 

disabled  with  age,  liad  resigned,  as  it  \  post,  and  put 

the  government  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  his  oapl 
the  cardinal.     Some  few  years  past,  this  prelate  and  the  clergy 
had  a  contest  with  the  king  :  the)  complained  of  ■  tax  laid 
upon  them  for  the  entertainment  of  the  college  of  justice, 
dispute  was  carried  on  to  an  appeal  to  Home.     JJut  before 

J  bad  gone  far  in  that  court,  (hi  matter  Wat  compromised  : 
and  here  it  was  agreed  the  lords  of  the  session  should  consist 
of  fourteen  ordinaries  with  a    president;  seven  of  th 
alty  and  seven  of  the  temporalty:  but  with  this  advantage  to 
the  first  division,  that  the  president  was  always  to  be  a  pr« : 
This  accord  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  a.  n.  1 
The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  d  and 

nominated  the  Miecessore  to  hih  preferment*  :  lie  left  the  an-li- 
bish  -:.  Andrew's,  and  the  abbey  of  Aberbrothoe' 

the  cardinal  his  nephew.  The  king,  who  had  a  great  est  mow 
for  the  old  archbishop,  allowed  tins  disposal. 

The  cardinal,  soon  afr.'  >tion,  ili    i  '  i  nil  himonlf 

of  a  warm  and  prosecuting  tamper.  To  stop  tin-  progress  of 
those  who  opposed  the  established  religion,  he  brought  a  great 
appearance  of  quality,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to  St.  Andrew's. 
And  bare,  in  I  be  he  made  a  speech  to  acquaint  them 

with  the  UuroaM  of  hiT«>v,  bow  the  Catholic  faith  was  insulted : 
that  heterodoxy  n  i;>  maintained  and  too  much  encou- 

raged in  the  king's  court :  particularly  he  n 
John  Botlr.vi.-k.  eta  liad  been  cited  to  .St.  Andrew's  for  dis- 
pening  heretical  books  :>:   I   holding  several  contrary 

to  the  doctrine  •  The  articles  were 


first.   He  held  Ihe  pope  had  no  BON  authority  titan  any 
other  Uehop 
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-■  condlv.  That  papal  imlulgenoe8  and  pardons  were  de-   i 
sgned  only  to  abuse  ignorant  people,  and  signified  nothing. 
"  Thirdly.  That  it  is  lawful  for  bishops  and  priests  to  marry. 
ir:Iih.  That  tliL-  heresies,  commonly  Ballad  the  I 
England,  and  their  nan  liturgy,  were  a  commendable  refonn- 
*'i'»n.  and  ought  to  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

••  Fifthly.  That  the  peopled  Scotland  wane  Dueled  by  the 
clergy  out  of  the  profession  of  the  true  faith. 

cthly.  That  churchmen  ought  not  to  enjoy  any  tempo- 
ralities. 

"  Seventhly.  That  the  king  ought  to  seize  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  and  convert  them  to  other  pious  uses. 

U.   That,    the   Church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be 
governed  h)  the  English  model. 

M  Ninthly.  That  the  canons  and  constitutions  of  the  Church 
were  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  and  by  consequence  of  no 
force. 

H  Tenthlv.  That  the  monastic  orders  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

•■  FIcvcnthly.  That  he  took  the  liberty  of  reading  hen  tieal 
hooks  written  by  Melancthon,  iFeulaiupadius,  nnd  Frasmus." 


folm  Hnt.hwick  appearing  neither  in  penon  nor  proxy, 
the  charge  was  taken  for  confessed.  Upon  this  he  was  declared 
a  heretic,  his  goods  confiscated,  he  was  burnt  in  effigy,  and  all 
persons  prohibited  to  entertain  or  relieve  him  and)  I • ;  bi  ]  natty 
of  exoosununicstkni. 

John  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  retired  into 
England,  when  he  was  well  received  by  king  Henry,  and 
honoured  with  a  public  character  to  the  Protestant  princes  in 
Germany.  Thus  far  archbishop  Spotswood.  Hut  notwith- 
standing Sir  John  Bothwiok  did  ant  think  it  safe  to  stand  his 
trial  at  St.  Andrew's,  the  articles  were  transmitted  to  him  by 
friend.  Uy  his  answer  to  the  cliarge  related  by  Fox,  it 
■  as  much  mistaken  in  BOOM  points:  partieulaiK  n 

nrting  that  the  clergy  ought  not  t<>  have  am  pfeopartj  or 

ipoml  jurisdiction.     Rut  the  weakness  of  thil  jiretence  has 

n  sufficiently  exposed  alrea<!  lea,  Sir  John,  as  to  the 

manner  of  his  defence,  is  extremely  foreign  to  the  chara 

of  a  Christian.  He  is  very  coarse  and  intemperate  in  his  satire, 

and  flies  out  into  the  last  excesses  of  railing 
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To  break  through  the  bronology  a  little,  an 

Sit  oeed  somewhat  further  with  the  Scottish  affairs:  king  Henry, 
some  jean  since,  sent  tho  bishop  of  St.  David's  into 
to  present  his  nephew  with  some  English  books,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  :"  but .that  Brum 
was   not  disposed  fee   make  any  alteration   in   religion.     B 
time  after,  the  lord  William  Howard  was  sent  to  the  Scotch 
coon  to  desire  an  interview  between  the  two  kings  at  York. 
This  motion  was  agreed  to,  the  time  set.  and  an  equipage  pre- 
pared  for   tip  Bttl    'In    cardinal  and  clergy  being 
apprehensive  of  ill  cnnaei|i<  avoured  to  break  the 
appointment.     They  told  the  king,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
danger  of  nailing                 in  lbs  king  of  England's  hands; 
that   he  would   in  all   likelihood  meet   with   i  rtunw  of 
king  James  I.,  and   be  kept  prisoner  in  England :  that  by 
taking  this  step,   his  friendship  would  be  suspected  by  the 
emperor  and  the  French  king ;  and,  which  was  chiefly  to  be 
by  entering  into  such  a  confidence  with  an  eseom- 
ted  prince,  he  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  pope's 
displeasure.       Notwithstanding    this    rciuonstraii.  Idog 
reaohred  to  keep  his  word,  and  set  forward  for  England.     For 
not  to  appear  at  York,  and  disappoint  his  uncle  upon  so  sol 
an  occasion,  might  draw  a  war  upon  him.  which  Ids  exchequer 
was  in  no  condition  to  deal  with.     The  clergy  perceiving  i ; 
tb*  mat;'                1,  besides  some  advances  in  hand,  made  an 
offer   of  fifty  thousand   crowns    per  annum,  in   case  any  war 
•honk)  happen,  representing,  withal,  that  by  the  forfeiture  of 
JJ^J*^  heretics* estates,  a  hundred  thousand  crownB  more  would  ac. 
to  has  majesty.     Upon  the  strength  of  these  expect:. 
**,      fcaag  was  prevailed  upon  to  decline  the  interview,  and  send  an 
sxosss  to  has  ancle.     From  this  time  his  highness  was  err 

by  the  cardinal  and  his  party,  and  ordered  a  strict 
of  jonon  mpeoted  lbs  herasj. 

To  rrtor  iinmJ  :    the   lord  Cromwell,  wbo    {•ereeircd 

bis  sstwsst  at  a  stand,  and  the  other  i-arty  gaining  upon  the 
isif,  projected  the  marriage  between  hia  master  and  tin  bd>- 
4*st»,  la*  dub*  of  Clere's  sister.  This  minister  observed 
k-Mg  srns  — eb  swayed  by  his  queens,  as  long  as  his  fancy  BOB* 
fl>  thought,  then-fore,  the  most  effectual  expedient 
u,  yrmmurf  hanaetf  and  hi  was  to  bring  on  an  alliance 

#ftA  same  of  the  princes  of  Qnuunuj.     The  emperor  had  pro- 
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posed   Christiana,  •lurlieas*  of  Milan,   to  the  king;    and  king    iiksky 
Francis  had  offered  him  the  choice  of  any  French  lady :  but  .       __» 
both  these  overtures  came  to  nothing.     This  made  the  king  ^^"'Vaiv1' 
hearken  to  Cromwell's  suggestion,  and  think  of  engaging  with 
B  of  Cleve.     The  treats   was  begun  with  duke  John,  her 
r.  but  some  difficulties  intervening,  it  broke  off.     Upon 
Cither's  death,  the  treaty  for  a  match  with  England  was 
revived  with  duke  William,  her  brother.     The  lady's  picture 
was  drawn  by  Hans  Holbein,  and  sent  over  hither.      Bat  thh 
famous  painter  was  too  ceremonious,  and  very  much  exeseded 
ih.    Tin-  king  being  pleased  with  the  portrait  and  alliance, 
luded  the  match,  and  soon  after  tin    l.elv  was  sent  over 
with  a  splendid  equipage.      His  majesty  upon  the  sight  of  her  U  i>  4*3. 
at  Rochester,  was  much  disappointed  in  her  person.     He  dis- 
sembled his  disgust  notwithstanding,  and  treated  her  with  the 
customary  regard.     Having  proceeded  thus  far,  lie  thought  it 
too  late  too  disengage,  and  therefore  resolved  to  marry  when 
lifhVult  v  of  the  pre-contract  between  this  lady  and  the  duke 
.orrain's  son  was  disentangled.      The  lord  Cromwell  was 
charged  with  the  clearing  this  business.     He  told  die  king, 
that  an  instrument  for  releasing  the  covenants  of  marriage 
bstsBBU  the  lady  Anne  and   the  duke  of  Lorrain's  son  was 
;^ht  over.      But  whether  Cromwell  was  guilty  of  an  ouiis- 
i>ed  by  the  duke  of  CI  eve's  agents,  is  somewhat 
:  tain :   for  it  seems  the  German  ambassadors  could  pro- 
dace  no  H  nt.     But  to  give  the  king  what  satisfac- 

ii  was  in  their  power,  Olcsleger  '  offered  to  remain  prisoner  '  (''««* 
until  a  i  >n  of  the  contract  was  sent  over.     This  failure  L-^n. 

in  what  was  exp  cted,  made  the  king  complain  of  ill-usage; 
however,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  council-table.      I 

rchbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  deli- 
vered their  opinion,  that  if  nothing  but  a  contract  had  passed 
between  them,  the  renunciation  above-mentioned  would  void 
ii-ticlea,  and  return  thera  to  their  I.iiiu  r  liberty.  As  to 
tin  manner  of  this  revocation,  each  of  the  parties  were  to  de- 
clare their  release  before  iK-rsons  of  quality,  and  public  nota- 
ries: and  that  their  protesting  the  articles  void  in  this  sol 

ier  would  he  a  sufficient  discharge  in  law.     The  duke  of  J"!.0.-. 
lissioners  undertook  a  form  of  this  kind  in  writing, 
l»rocurcd  from   their  master  and  the  duke  of  l.orrai 

i   I"    put   in  the  king's  hand;  and  the  same  declaration 
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v.    was  made  by  the  lady,  at  bis  majesty's  instance.     Thing 
,    thus  far  ad\  he  king  told   Cromwell  there  was  n 

remedy  or  evasion,  ami  therefore  lie  must  of  necessity  "put  his 
ld.p.4M.    nodk  in  tii"  yoke."     Thus  the  next  day,  he  married  her  with 
the  usual  solemnity  at  <  invnwieh.  and  resolved  t  uto  a 

confederacy  « itli    the  prineea   oJ   (icrmany,   provide]    religion 
could  be  tolerably  IgT 

The  latter  end  of  tbae  jreir,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  secretary  of 
state,  was  sent  ambassador  to  James,  king  of  Scotland.  After 
a  present  of  some  horses  for  a  recommendation,  hi.  |  ions 

were  to  bring  lleaton,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
disfavour  with  that  prince.     To  this  purpose,  the  cardi- 
nal's I' -ft i OBJ  to  the  pope,  couched  in  terms  not  -  :..•  to 
the  writer.  being  intercepted  in    England,  v..                  |  at   the 
Scottish   court :    but   this  design   of  ksscning  the  cardinal's 
interest  made  little  impression  upon  king  James.      I  lie  other 
branch  of  the  ambassador's  charge  was,  to  persuade  tin    king 
of  Scots  to  make  seizure  of  the  abbeys:   that  this  expeii 
would  be  a   great  addition   to  the  revenues  of  the   en 
FfclfcnV  The  king  generously  replied,   tin-  monasteries  were  ready  to 
jw/jtr'  answer  any  intimations  of  his  pleasure  for  a  supply ;  and  th 
toltinptMe    fore  ne  had  no  occasion  to  destroy  their  establishment 

added,  a  great  many  of  these  houses  managed  to  commend:!, 
and  if  there  were  any  abuses  in  the  rest,  they  might  be  easily 
fa     'd. 

It  i*  possible  this  prince  might  consider,  further,  tliat  if  the 
abbeys  were  dissolved,  it  would  be  expected  he  should  foil 
king' Henry's  precedent,  and  convey  the  greatest  part  of  these 
estates  to  bin  courtiers,  and  other  BM  D.     That  unless 

re  thus  l"  (be  tomporalty  might  think  them- 

selves disappointed,  and  lost-re  by  the  change.     Tliat  being  thus 
*!iey  might  sympathise  too  far  with  the  unlbttni 
iffious,  nlxt  (heir  pretensions,  and  occasion  a  commotion  in 
gnverntie 

i   the  other  band,  if  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  were 
jp^,  h  |;,v  subjects,  he  i  ireeee  the  sense  of  the 

bencfart:  1  be  quickly  worn  out.     Such  bounty 

bn  looked  on  as  the  reward  of  service,  and  the  title  laid  in  the 
g^  It    would   be  very  much  a  question 

whether  the  heirs  of  the  abbey  lands  would  be  so  compliant 
with  the  ero»n.  a"'1  l*rt  *>  casil.v  wi,h  !neir  ,aoney  :i 
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monks  had  usually  dune.     The  sending  for  loans  might  pro-   hkvry 

faablj  be  looked  on  as  arbitrary  demands,  and  invasions  of  * ,—j 

property:  and  though  the  squeezing  a  llafhincilllf  l  mid, 

it  tray  be,  go  off  in  a  jest,  or  paes  for  a  public  QQnTOiiunou ; 
i  :i  men  of  title  ami  interest,  of  Steel 

and  stomach,  might  prove  dangerous  in  the  operation:  it  was 
upon  this  prospect,  it  is  likely,  in  concurrence  with  other 
motives,  that  king  James  was  not  in  a  disposition  to  go  into 
his  uncle's  measures.  And  thus,  when  the  emperor  Charles 
heard  of  the  fate  of  the  English  abbeys,  and  into  what  channels 
a  were  turned,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
now  the  king  had  killed  the  hen  which  laid  him  the  golden 

egg. 

To  return  to  England  :  it  seems  the  new  queen  had  neither 
agreeableness  of  person  or  conversation  to  engage  the  king's 
■flections  :  for  how  well  qualified  soever  she  might  be  for  dis- 
course in  her  own  country,  that  advantage  was  lost  here,  for 
she  understood  no  language  but   Dutch  :  and  as  for  m 
which  was  the  king's  inclination,  it  was  nrit  any  J>art  of  the 
breeding  of  her  father's  court.     BooHee,  the  instrument  for 
disentangling  the  pre-contract  was  either  not  shown  the  king, 
or  came  short  of  giving  satisfaction.     It  is  granted  it  was 
transmit  led  hither,  to  Olesleger,  the  duke's  commissioner,  but 
it  was  not  lodged  with  the  records  of  state,  but  only  found 
amongst  Cromwell's   pajiers  after  he  was   apprehended      In  ThtUaQ 
abort,  the  king  was  resolved  to  part  with  his  queen,  and  de-  t,tr,  ^m 
stray  Cromwell,  who  advised  the  bringing  them  together.      It  **»9""«"' 
was  not  long  he  king  had  loaded  him  with  titles  ami 

advancement  in  office ;  made  him  knight  of  the  Garter,  earl  of 
Essex,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  England.  But  Cromwell 
having  gone  so  deep  in  making  this  match,  and  flourished,  it 
too  much  open  the  Lady's  person,  his  fate  was  deter- 
mined. This  minister  was  pushed  from  his  station  with 
regret.  The  nobility  grudged  so  much  greatness  to  so  mean  a 
birth.  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  those  of  bis  interest 
and  persuasion,  hated  him  for  projecting  the  di-j»olution  ol 
abbeys,  and  acting  so  vigorously  in  it.  As  for  the  reformers, 
he  signed  the  instrument  for  their  punishment,  and  had  a  share 
in  the  prosecution,  and  therefore  could  have  no  great  expec- 
tations from  that  quarter:  besides,  his  counsels  were  thought 
oppressive,  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity :   for  notwithstanding 
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IIm   prodigious    treasure   flowing   into   the  exchequer,   from 
Ait.CMi.  &"*  dinno'1  '"•  ibbejl — Of  at  least  might  have  run 

"*  Uiat  channel,   ha<l   tli.-   BOOM   been   well  directed, — notwith- 
anil  a  eobeidj  of  four  .shillings  in  the  pound, 
by  the  clergy,  be  liad  moated  one-tenth  and  four-fif- 
teenths from  the  laity,  against  the  grain  of  the  partial  n 
Th<*-  condition  and  management  made 

universally    hated.       Tin-    king,    therefore,    thought    his 
ministry  D  Beamy,  but  gave  way  to  the  complaint 

•  >f  his  enemies.     .Now  it  was  no  difficult  undertaking  to  farm 
a  charge  sgainst  a  pflnOfl  who  had  acted  in  so  uiany  pui 
\»*t*,  and  I'  in  oODMRied  in  such  a  oompBcaftioo  of  business. 

I  with  articles  and  evidence  against 
iuvi-ll,  order  d    Um  ibke  of  Norfolk  to  arrest  him  at  tin? 
i  I    dr      I  presage  of  his  ruin  from  th 

person  employed :  for  this  duke  was  ancle  to  the  led) 

Hawd,  vfao  began  now  to  draw  the  king's  inclination. 
Whon  tlie  news  was  Bprcad  of  Qronivrelle  commitment  to  tl 
i  for  high  treeaOPi  the  people  gave  public  and  ill-natur 
of  their  being  pleased  with  his  misfortune.      The  kii 
perceiving  the  goal   ol  the  generality,  that  the  hardships  suf- 
rong  steps  in  the  administration,  were  thrown 
■1   in  the  divorce,  and   his  busi- 
ness in  pt»'  I  without  imi.-h  reserve  i 

Cronnvill  was  attainted  of  high  treason  in  ;  it.  with- 

out  ln-iii^  brought  to  his  answer.     This  method  was  thought 

jftlv  :  but  the  former  proc 
ings  of  Uua  ldnd|  and  most  other  severities  of  the  govern: 
being  imputed    to  his  .suggestions,  he  had  little  compassic 
Irchbi  hop  Oranmer  showed  his  friendship  heartily  on  this 
occasion,  and  mai  I  ous  effort  to  disengage  :  d,  as 

appears  by  his  letter  to  the  long  on  thie  lord's  behalf. 


He  acquri  ty.  "  how  much  he  was  surprised  at 

I  ling  |  iiit  under  an  arrest  for  high  treason.     That 

i-  of  ihi.s  minister  to  his  majesty  being  so  cxtra- 

iuar\.  his  security  resting  wholly   OD  the  crown,  and   his 

inobnation     ponall  DC  .i -ions  bo  apparent  to  serve  his  ina 

his  '  ucli  a  degree  was  a  most  amazing 

taofk"     'I'h-  aiehl.ishop  continues,  "  that  bi  Cromwt 

loved  in-  i"  i -I'--'",  no  less  than  «;<».|  Umighl  dwaji 
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made  his  majesty's  pleasure  the  role  of  hie  sonduct,  lad  valued   ni.sirv 

oo  man's  displeasure  to  serve  his  master  ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  . _L 

BB  king  of  England  ever  Iiada  minister  better  qualified  in  point 
<>i  prudence,  application,  aud  integrity,  than  Cromwell;  that 
If  king  John,  IIlimv  II.  and  Richard  II.  had  been  furnished 
with   such   a  counsellor,  he  believes  they    would  never    hare 

ied,  and  bean  to  traitorously  dawtofl.    I  loved  iiim," 

iTB  the  archbishop,  "  as  a  friend,  hut  chiefly  for  the  distin- 
guishing regard  he  always  discovered  for  your  highness  ;  bin 
dow  if  bfl  M  a  traitor.  I  am  sorry  I  misplaced  my  affection, 
and  took  him  into  any  share  of  confidence  ;  ami  am  von-  glad 
his  treason  is  d(  fill.  Hut  then  I  am  extremely  concerned 
upon  another  account ;  for  who  can  your  highness  trust,  if  he 
baa  deceived  you  ?  Alas  !  I  lament  your  highneas's  misfor- 
tune, and  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  in  whom  you  may  confide : 
but  sliall  never  cease  to  beg  of  God  Alniighn  to  Bead  your 
highness  a  counsellor  in  his  place,  so  well  qualified  for  your 
ice,  both  in  abilities  and  inclination,  as  I  ever  thought  this 

person  to  bave  been." 


mgn 

aerv 
uers 


This  is  the  substance  of  Crannier's  letter,  as  it  was  copied  Nd, p.  <4" 
by  lord  Herbert  from  thf  original.     This   letter,   though  writ- 
ten in  time,  and  with  great  frankness,  was  not  prevalent  snoflgh 
to  preserve  Cromwell.     For  three  days  after,  the  bill  of  attain-  •>'»*•  17 
der  was  brought  into  the  bouse  of  Lords,  where  it  passed  in  two     ' *' 
days :  it  stuck  longer  with  the  Commons,  but  at  last  it  was 
agreed  to  by  both  houses,  and  hud  the  royal  assent. 

The  act  sets  forth,   "that  Cromwell  had  presumed  to  dis-  Ormm 
charge  several  persons  committed  for  misprision  ,,f  treason:  JJJJ? 
that  he  bad  received  several  bribes,  and  for  that  consideration,  ISf.?'** 
granted  licenses    to    carry   money,    corn,    horses,  and  other  oW" 
things,  out  of  the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  king's  proclama- 
that    he    hail    traitorously  usuqied  part    of   the  king's 
ogaftive,  and  issued  forth  commissions  to  several  persona, 
■  urgent  and  weighty  affairs,  without  the  king's  knowledge 
or  cons,  n!  .    that  bfl  had  pZOCBred    many  heretical  books  to  be 
translated  into  English  ;  that  he  had  openly  maintained,  that  it 
was  lawful  t"  i  BO  man  to  administer  the  sacram 

te  altar,  as  well  as  the  priest :  that  he  had  itusopIli 
himself   in    his    office  of    vicegerent,    screened  heretics  from 
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punishment,  obstructed  tlieir  reformation,  and  written  to  the 
,  sheriffs  U>  set  them  at  liberty,  npoo  *  false  suggestion  of  an 
'  order  from  the  king:  that  having  strengthened  his  inte 
h\  debauching  his  majesty's  subject*,  aid  thinking  himself  in 
a  condition  to  maintain    his   treasons  and  heresies  by  plain 
force,  on  the  last  of  March,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  king's 
reign,  when  complaint  was  made  to  him  of  Barnes,  and  some 
other  new   preachers;  amongst   other  things,    to  the  same 
effect,  he  traitorously  delivered  himself  in  these  words:  that 
i  he  king  would  turn  from  it,  yet  I  would  not  turn ;  and  if 
the  king  did  turn,  and  all  his  people,  I  would  fight  in  the  field 
•wn  ptfSMt  with  my  sword  in  mine  hand,  against  him 
and  all  others  :*  and  then,  and  there,  most  traitorously  pulled 
out  his  dagger,  and  held  it  up,  with  these  words :  '  or  else  this 
dagger  thrust  me  to  the  heart,  if  I  would  in   that 

quarrel  against  them  aD.     And  I  trust,  if  I  live  one  year,  or 
two,  it  should  not  bo  in  the  kings  power  to  let  it  if  he  would.' 
And  then  swearing  a  great  oath,  and  throwing  up  his  arm  in  a 
.icing  posture.  I  will  do  so  indeed.'     He  is  like- 

wise clutrged  with  enriching  himself  by  oppression,  bribery, 
.xi.irtion,  and  delusive  promises.  And  that  baring  raised  a 
great  fortune,  by  such  indirect  and  scandalous  practices,  he 
had  treated  the  nobility  with  great  disregard  and  contt 
A  od  being  (»nt  in  mind  of  the  condition  to  which  the  king  had 
advu  «.  the  last  day  of  January,  the  thirty  *first  year  of  the 

present    reign,  in   the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  in 
ilesox,  he  publicly  declared,  '  that  if  the  lords  would  handle 
In 1 11  so,  ho  WDM  '»em  snch  a  breakfast  *a  never  was 

land,  and  that  the  proudest  of  them  should  know.' 
Pot  all  which  x  ivasons  and  heresies,  be  was  attainted  to  suffer 
of  death,  and  to  forfeit  all  his  lands,  goods,  and  chat- 
to  the  king's  use,  of  which  he  had  been  nnsseaaed  the  last 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  or 
his  hill  there  is  a  proviso  added,  that  this  attain- 
der should  work  DO  prejudice  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
|  bl  denu  and  chapter  of  that  cathedral." 

-inland  this  proviso,  we  are  to  take  notice,   that 

i.ii  lord  privy  seal  was  his  highest  title,  was  elected 

\  ,11        His  was  done  by  bishop  Gierke's  interest,  at 

Liiig'n  I,  n.     The  bishop  seems  very  much 
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pleased,  that  Cromwell  had  this  dignity:  because  so  great  a   iiknry 

nuifs  being  dean,  h-  would  strengthen  the  interest,  . v'11-   . 

and  prutect   the  pmflegea  of  that   church.     But  if  this  was 

bishop  Clerke's  opinion,  lie  miscalculated  upon  the  ionsi  for 

Cromwell  procured  c\  >.f  land,  and  broke  in  upou  the  "^'j^w 

endowments  of  that  see  and  chapter.  Ann*. 

To  return.      Upon  this  attainder,  Fox  takes  the  freedom  to 
that  as  general  councils  have  sometimes  been  mis- 
in   matters  of  weight  relating  to  religion,  so  princes 
parliaments  may  be  sometimes  misinformed,  by  men  of 
design,  and  iual-n.t<  utioned.      And   thai  to  affirm  this,  is  no  Poj  to]  0 
m  the  government  and  legislature.  p-  BM. 

The  lord  Herbert  is  more  reserved  in  his  remarks,  and  will 
not  pretend  to  justify  where  the  law  condemns:  however,  bfl 
seems  to  believe,  that  those  dangerous  words,  said  to  be 
spoken  by  Cromwell,  did  not  proceed  from  any  treasonable 
meaning :  but  that,  bring  some  unguarded  expressions,  they  .  , 

rnisreported.  or  misapplied.  *  tBt,  4.>«. 

Our  learned  Church  historian  ventures  further  in  Cromwell's 
justification,  and  makes  no  difficulty  to  affirm,  "  that  from 
these  particulars  in  the  act,  the  reader  will  clearly  see,  why  ho 
was  not  brought  to  make  his  answer,  most  of  them  relating  to 
orders  and  directions  he  had  given,  for  which,  it  is  wry  pro- 
bable, he  had  the  rrant.1"  But  to  say  this,  is  to  stick 
a  remarkable  blemish  u|m»h  the  king,  to  make  the  parliament 
flexible  to  a  lamentable  degree,  and  arraign  the  proceedings  of 
the  highest  court  md  all  this,  without  sufficient  ( 
proof  to  warrant  the  censure. 

About  this  time,  Joint  Clerke,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Tketim 
was  sent  ambassador  to  the  duke  of  Cleves,  to  acquaint  him,  m,!£±f£ 
thar  rimiciit  for  nulling  the  pre-contract  between  Anne  "ji/*** 

leva  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain's  son,  had  been  examined  in 
parliament,  and  declared  insufficient  for  the  purpose.     That 
fore  his  majesty  was  I  Ito  break  the  marriage.     In 

the  mean  time,  the  king  ordered  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  acquaiut 
the  queen  with  his  resolution.     She  had  been   lately  removed,, 
to  Richmond,  upon   pretence  of  better  air.     The  lady  was  p.  *■'*.  «B- 
extremely  surprised  at   the  delivery  of  this  message.    Ailer 

some   recollection,  and    recovering   her   Spirits,  she   discot D 
this  lord,  and  was,  at  last,  persuaded  to  comph  with  the  terms 
posed]  first,  "to  refer  the  matter  of  the  pre-contraet 
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CRAN      the  decision  of  the  English  clergy:  secondly,  to  drop  her  title 
Ate. CM    °f  queen,  and  take  tliat  of  the  king's  adopted  sist 
IM^  On  the  seventh  of  July,  the  case  was  brought  before 

convocation,  opened  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a  com- 
<•  ap]M->inted  to  consider  it.     The  bishops  of  Durham  and 
Winchester,  Thurlby.  and  Leighton,  dean  of  York,  were  or- 
pt  l.     "" '  dcrcd  to  examine  witnesses:  the  next  day  they  received  i! 
55j^j[*'      king's  deposition,  with  a  long  declaration  of  the  whole  matter 
n»ui.  17.  la.  under   Cromwell's   hand.      It   was   likewise  deposed   by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the   lord   chancellor   Audley, 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and   Suffolk,        That    wh-n   the  queen  was 
brought  to  Greenwich,  at  her  first  arrival,  the  king  desired  to 
be  informed,  whether  tho  promises  made  by  the  duke  of  Clere, 
to  clear  the  espousals  between   tho  queen  and  the  duke  of 
Lorraiifs  eldest  son,  were  performed.     For  satisfaction  in  this 
1 78.  matter,  the  king  deferred  the  solemnizing  his  marriage  two 
days :  that  upon  the  king's  laying  this  affair  before  the  coun- 
cil, they  found  tin-  litsentangled.     That  do  writing 
was  brought  over  to  sati-fv   tin-  question.     That   upon  the 
score  of  this  disappointment,  the  ni.irri.ige  had  been  declined, 
if  the  king's  fa               D  had  not  Wn  over-ruled  by  the  solici- 
ts i.m  lit'  the  duke's  agents.     These  persons  promised,  that 
their  master  would  shortly  send  over  an  authentic  instrunii 
nnd  put,  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt.      Hut  when  the  writing 
to  tlie  If               'iid,  it  rather  nOBB  ruples.  than 
..■•1  the  old  ones.     Bo  that  m>\\  the  espousals  between  the 
. I u< -i  rt  and  the  duke  of  LorrainS  eldest  son,  might  be  taken  for 
ji  am             as  pnesen            The  rest  of  the  depositions  turned 
U  upon  the  king's  disaffection  to  the  queen's  person.     The 
.Milenee  being  laid  I*  fore  tin    convocation,  they  came  to  an 
mm*  vote  for  nulling  the  marriage,  and  declared   the 
-  •  king  tad  the   Wj    Anne  perfectly  discharged  from  the  en- 
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gagement.     One  argument,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
wan  drawn  from  the  want  of  consummat  here,  as  it  is 

w.  II  attar  rod,  the  convocation  seems  to  have  forgotten  what 
wtw>  a  The  tingle  behalf  baa  years  before:  that  consent, 

without  couHiiniM  upleted  a  marriage.     Hut  it  is  sup- 

pose 1  ,  that  many  of  the  members  being  canonists,  supp 01 

i  in  the  canon  law;  concluding, 

it  may  bo,  the>  might  use  the  sunr  liberty  which  had 
ii  tak<  ii  b  *Ult  of  Home. 
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But  after  all,  the  reason*  on  which  then  sentence  »*  founded  HKNRV 

are  qc  ogent;  ai  fore  •  cannot  help  saying,  they  > 

appear  to  hare  hcen  too  much  governed  by  the  will  of  th>  b 
prince. 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  reported 

iga  of  the  convocation,  in  the  house  of  Lords:  the 

biahop  of  Winchester  delivered  the  instrument  of  bat  olergy^a 

decision  in  writing,  and  dilated  on  the  reasons  npoo  which  it 

was  founded.    The  Lords,  being  sati-lVd  with  thi 

send   Granmsr  and  Gardiner  to  acquaint  tin-  Gammons 
with   what    had  passed.     The  next  day,   thfl   lord  chancellor,  J 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  bishop  tow «,,,. 
of  Winchester,  were  despatched  to  the  queen:  aha  appeared \.^7w»/ 
not  at  all  disconcerted  at  the  news;  it  may  be  the  manner  of 
this  disengagement  reconciled  1  or  besides  the 

privilege  of  being  declared  the  king's  adopted  sinter,   tins: 
lords  assured  her,  his  highness  would  give  her  precedence  next 
t>.  his  queen  and  (laughters,  and  settle  her  in  an  estate  of  three 
annum.     And  over  and  above,  she  had 
the  liberty  either  of  living  in  England,  or  returning  home  when 
she  thought  lit      She  accepted  the  terms,  acquainted  the  king  7%rioJy 
with  her  compliance  in  ■  letter,  and  signed  in  the  style  sug-y^'^" 
gested :  sin-  was  further  prevailed  on  to  write  to  her  brother,  **•  P*****'- 

duke  of  Geres.    In  this  letter,  she  reports  the  judgment  iiT 
of  the  convocation,  owns  the  justice  of  the  process,  that  her  &?.  book  3. 
honour  was  preserved,  that  she  was  well  used  in  England,  and  ', .  7r  tt>«-ri 
desired  to  remain  there;  in  the  close,  she  requests  her  brother 
not  to  break  off  his  correspondence,  or  maltreat  the  English 
court ;   for  that  might  prove  unserviceable  to  her.     Lastly. 

BJsed  these  lords,  that  all  the  letters  she  received  h 
her  brother,  or  any  other  person,  should  be  shown  to  the  king. 
day  following,  a  bill  wax  read  for  annulling  the  marriage, 
passed  both  houses  without  am  difficulty  !  the  act  red 
lent  of  the  convocation,  and  makes  it  high  treason  bo 
maintain,  eit I.  I  ting  OT  any  other  overt  act,  that   dtt>nihn.8 

1  marriage  between  the  king  arid  the  lady  Anne  of 
•  ■  is  good  and  binding.  Lmst. 

To  proceed  to  some  other  statutes  of  this  parliament,  relating  ' 
to  ll  h      A  bill  passed  for  moderating  the  rigour  of  ,'£. ^Zi'<Z 

-i\  Articles,  relating  to  the  marriage  of  prissto, or  their  <^™*M 
cohabiting  with  other  women     And  hers  the  capita]  punish 
vol..  r. 


:!-n.  8. 
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ment  was  mitigated 
during  life. 

Another  bill  was  passed,  touching  the  state  or  declaration 
(if  flir  Christian  religion,  bj  whom  it  was  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
\\\\>\  was  to  determine  the  meaning  of  an  rafted  |>oint. 
Tlio  preamble  sets  forth,  M  thai  his  highness,  in  virtue  of  his 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  hail  taken  all  imaginable  care  to  es- 
tablish the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  blessings  of  union  in  that  society.  His  highness 
likewise  I  sundry  her  oneous,  and 
dangerous  opinions  have  been  spread  amongst  his  subjects, 
I  tip  in  in  their  belief  and  practice,  disposed  them  to 
animosities  among  themselves,  to  the  damage  of  the  common- 
wealth, ami  tin-  danger  of  their  souls,  wit  I :  -imely  remedy  ; 

to  prevent  su<  b  mi  M hiefa,  his  highnesa  lias  ordered  the  arch- 
bisbopB,  and  several  bishops  of  both  provinces,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  doctors  in  divinity,  of  the  best  reputa- 
tion for  learning  and  discretion,  to  draw  up  a  form  of  the 
principal  articles  of  our  faith:  aiding  withal,  an  exnbanl 
of  such  other  points  as  by  his  grace's  advice,  counsel,  and 
consent,  shall  be  thought  needful  and  expedient.  They  ■ 
rise  commissioned  to  deliver   in  a  form  of  all  the  lawful 

■  and  ceremonies  for  divine  service,  to  be  observed  within 

this  realm.     And  because  tho  matter  was  so  im|>ortant.,  tad 

I'    utmost  thought  and  deliberation,  they  were  not 

I  in  the  peribansnOS  to  this  session,  but  might  take  what 

M  soever  should  be  allowed  them  by  the  king,  with 

the  advice  of  the  privy    council.      Hy   the  part,  all 

us,  definitions,  resolutions,  ire,  made 
noeording  »"  Oodl  word,  and  Christ's  gospel,  by  the  arch- 
binhops,  bishops,  and  OOmmittee  of  doctors,  above-mentioned, 
or  by  C In  whole  dargy  of  England,  upon  any  point  of  the 
ChrW.ian  faith,  or  touching  rites  and  ceremonies,  when  con- 
firmed by  his  majesty's  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal, 
*ImJI  lie  in  every  point  and  circumstance  fully  believed,  obeyed, 
and  performed  to  all  purposes,  intuits,  and  constructions,  by 
all  bin  majo*h"  fobjeots,  under  the  penalties  therein  to  be 
*..f..|,f,..  -1  j.n.vidrd  always,  that  in  .rbiii-.r  shall  h  done,  "r 
daineo\   <laHc  piwMoi  DJ  authority  of  tins  net,   which 

tfttl  ,,i  or  contrarian!  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 

I 
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This  provfai  perplexes  the  statute,  seems  to  recall  the  hi-ni! 
powers  already  granted,  and,  upon  am  dispute,  brings  the 
last  resolution  of  the  question  to  the  temporal  courts.  For 
as  our  learned  church  historian  observes,  *'  it  was  one  of  the 
great,  designs,  both  of  the  ministry  and  lawyers  at  this  time, 
to  draw  all  ecclesiastical  matters  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
secular  judge/'  i"  ' 

The  famous  hospital  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa-  17:'. 
lem,  which  bad  hitherto  outrid  the  storm  which  IVII  npon  tin  I 

abbeys,  was  now  involved  in  tho  fate  of  the  rest.     u  For  the  , 
dissolution  of  this  wealthy  society,  these  reasons,"   as  lord  , 
Herbeft  words  it,   "  were  chiefly  pretended  :  that  the  knights 
of  Rhodes,  or  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  exported  great  sums  of.' 
:uk  out  of  the  kingdom  i    that,  they  abetted  the 
usurpations  of  the  court  of  Home,  maintained  the  pope's  BDpie- 
macy ;  that  they  had  defamed  the  king  and  his  subjects,  and 
endeavoured  to  draw  an  odium  upon  the  public  proceedings 
for  discharging  the  pretended  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome; 
that  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  from  wbenoe  these  religious  knights 
took  their  name  and  establishment,  wa«  surprised  by  the 
Turks  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  revenues  of  the  house  would  be 
r    spent    in  defence    of  the    kingdom,    than    any   longer 
ed  by  such  a  disaffected  fraternity ." 
By  tlie  body  of  the  statute,  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  both  in  BngUod  and  Ire- 
land, are  granted  to  the  crown,  and  put  within  the  survey  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Augmentations.     And  hem,  with 
the  rest  of  their  estates,  all  parsonages,  tithes,  and  pensions, 
belonging  to  their  house,  are  conveyed  to  the  king.     However, 
Sir  William  Weston,  prior,  and  several  others  of  the  broil 
had  considerable  pensions  during  their  lives  settled  by  the  act. 
Por  instance,  Sir  William  Weston  had  an  annuity  of  a  thou- 

l  pounds  per  annum;  Sir  John  Rawson,  kuight,  prior  of 
Kihnaynan  in   Ireland,  had  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  BUN 

M'.-nt  West's  annuity  was  two  hundred  pounds;  George 
Allow,  another  of  the  brothers,  had  an  annual  pension  of  an 
hundred  pound*  during  life.  There  arc  several  other  annuities 
of  the  same  value ;  but  many  of  them  were  no  more  than  ten 
pounds.  Besides  this  annual  allowance,  all  the  brothers  had 
an  assignment  of  part  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  bw 

kmed  at  the  king's  pleasure.     M  Thus,"  says  lord  Her 
p  2 
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liert.   "fell   the  ll    and   pious  order,    not    without    much 

scandal  abroad,    both  |0    the   long    and    gov.  The 

I .  uuluded  only  h\  ling 
H..u    w  r.  the  king  was  not  long  the  rich, n 
.!Mr.ii»n  :   tV.r  his  majesty,  being  diverted  with  tin-  tilt- 
ing,               tainment  of  several  noblanen  and  other  persona 

. 'lit ion,  rewarded  then  with  a  grant  of  a  great  part 
the  lanik  of  ihia  priory. 

i  Bring  marriages  and  degrees  of  consanguinity 
*ltall  \h'  ii'\t.  The  preamble  sets  forth,  "'that  many  mar- 
riages had  been  nulled  formerly  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  upon 
pn  U  ii'    of  pre-eootcaotfl,  or  other  degrees  of  kind  pro- 

liiLi:  i  Bod;  it  is  therefore enacted,  :l 

1 1 i-iiuiiuation  of  the  marriage,  no  allegation  of  a  pn* 

ract,  or  any  degrees  of  kindred  but  those  excepted  in  the 

law  of  God,  should  be  pleaded  to  annul  and  void  such  en 

, '  as  the  itfoues,  M  bad 

IBS  of  only  when  the  parties,  or  one  of  then 
I  in'.  ..  lage.'" 

1. 1   making  pre-contracts  no  good  reason  tor  br> 
drew  ■  i  ting  with 

Mm  upon   this  score.       Some,   it.    is 

.iii  tin   i  uivd  tin-  peering  this  l.ill  to  vAm  ofl 

lady  Klizabeth's  birth,  and  to  open  a  way  to 

crown:  fur  now  the  ground  upon  which 

lv  m  mada  illegitimate  was  by  implication  declared  unwar- 

|  |  A  not  i  i  of  this  BCt,  allowing  all  marriages, 

lioitj    and   affinity   pro- 
Intnl. 'il  in  Scripture,  was  Boppoeod  a  provision  for  removing 
Impedimenta  against  the  kind's  lUSIiaign  with  Mrs.  Catherine 
'   this  lady  being  eousin-german  to  yn. 

i  In    DOamoai  Of  the  alliance  would  embarrass  the  kings  d 
liy  lha  Dal 

i  I  of  first-fruits  aud  tenths  a 

the  payment  and  recovery  o 
lill..  ll  .1  with  two  provisos:  first,  "that  no 

be  oompeHed  t-.  pay  tithes  for 
i-ditamer.: 
bj     I  lm  *re  disci 

h  (In    |i ,  I 

Ii  i    ImhIp  ••  provid  d   thai  nothi  ig  in  this  act  aheJl  hind 


i 
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the  city  of  London  ami  suburb*  to  pay  their  tithes  and  offering 
rwise   tliait   they  ought,   or  should   have  done  before  the 
make  t." 

preamble  BOtfl  forth,  "  that  many  pOtSOOB  id  fee. 
ie  contemptuously  and  commonly  presuming  to  break 
pOD  the  laws  of  the  realm,  have  made  no  scruple  to  refuse 
payment  of  the  lawful  and  accustomed  tithes  of  corn.  I 
pasturage,    oblations,   &c. ;    that  they   have  been   the   more 
encouraged  to  this  indirect  practice  because  divers  Iny-persons 
•ig  parsonages,  vicarages,  ami  tithes,  conveyed  to  then  Bad 
r  heirs,  eannot  by  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  b' 
realm   buc   in   th  astical  court  for  the  wrongful 

detaining  the  said  tithes  or  other  duties,  nor  can  have  any 
remt'.i  iroon  laws  of  this  realm  for  this  purpose. 

;'  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  every  person  shall  set  out  and 
l«iy  his  tithes  according  to  the  custom  of  the  parish  where  they 

are  due  ;  that  offenders  shall  Ih>  COOVI  Dted  before  the  ordinary, 
and  the  cause  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  tliat,  in  case 
any  of  the  parties  shall  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  spi- 
ritual courts,  the  appellants  shall  pay  costs  to  the  other  party ; 
and  that  those  persons  who  shall  refuse  to  pay  their  t;; 
pursuarr  above-mentioned,  shall  be  bound  by  two 

justices  of  the  peace  to  obey  the  ordinary's  sentence." 

Upon  this  statute  Fuller  takes  the  freedom  to  remark,  that, 
since  the  king  had  lately  set  so  singular  a  precedent  in  sup- 
pressing abbeys  and  alienating  tithes  from  the  primitive  in- 
tendment, it  was  no  wonder  to  find  the  subjects  strike  out  into 
some  imitation ;  especially  "  because  it  seemed  unreasonable," 
as  he  goes  on,  li  that  they  should  receive  wages  who  did  DO 
work,  and  that  the  hire  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  should 
be  given  to  lazy  lookers  on."  This  statute,  though  made  in 
favour  of  lay-impnipriators,  was  serviceable  to  the  clergy  :  for, 
though  the  benefit  of  the  Church  was  not  principally  in  view, 
concurrence  of  interest  and  the  parity  of  the  case  made  it 
i,    i  ;,.. 

At  the  end  of  this  sessions,  there  was  an  act  of  grace,  in  uhieh 
several  persons  of  quality,  monks,  and  priest!  of  both  pal 
I     Those  likewise  who  held  the  following  I 
eiplcfl  an-  excepted,  viz. — 
"  That  infants  ought   not  to   be  baptized, — and,  if  baj 
to  be  re-haptiz.d  alien  they  sonw  to  yi  ars  of  discretion  I  thai 
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I'll  for  a  Chii^iian  Jo  exercise  any  office  or  post,  in 

.    the  commonwealth  ;   that  human  laws  ought  not  to  be  6b 

that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  Christian  to  take  an  oath  before  a 

judge  ;  that  •  >f  the  flesh  of  the  HI  cased 

mi ;   that  those  wfafi  bin  after  baptism  cannot  Ix;  recovered 

by  repentance,  that  the  inanner  and  time  of  every  man's  death 

is  80  irrevocably  iletei  mined  by  God  Almighty,   that  ir    is  not 

in  the  power  of  any  mortal  to  alter  it."     These  heterodoxies, 

tioned  in  the  act,  were  most  of  them  held  by  the  then 

Anabaptist*. 

Some  few  days  after  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament,  the 

lord  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and 

i Arcutfd  00   Tower-hill.      This  minister  was  without  ntHMtiOB 

of  great  natural  parts,  and  of  a  more  than  ordinary  talent  for 

business :  for  he  came  into  the  world  with  no  advantage 

circumstances :  his  father  was  a  blacksmith  at  Putney,  I 

London.     Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  of  birth,  bis 

industry  and  force  of  gpniafl  made  way  for  his  advancement. 

llr  found  opportunities  in  lus  youth  to  travel,  and  learn  some 

languages.     Hi  Barred  BOOM  time  in  the  field  under  Charles, 

duke  of  Bourbon  ;  and  was  a  sentinel  at  the  sacking  of  K 

Soon  aftei.    ha  quitted  the  military  profession,  returned  into 

1.   and  was  entertained  in  cardinal  Wolse/a  family. 

Here  he  behaved  himself  to  commendation  enough,  was  at  last 

the  cardinal's  secretary,  and,  when  that  prelate    fell,  the  king 

!  him  tO  bit  larrioa.     During  hi*  ministry  he  gained  a 

great  share  in  tin-  kttgli   favour  by  suggesting  the  dissolution 

OJ   the  ibbaja,  anil  Waring  ban!  upon  the  jurisdiction  od 

■  \.     He  said  the  driving  the  monks  out  of  the  V  was 

only  n«  liming  tin  in  to  labour  and  a  lay  character,  which  was 
DO  more  than  their  first  business  and  pretension.     As  for  the 
rules  of  flnir  institution,  and  their  particular  austerities  en- 
I  tin-in.   hi  pretended   they  might  practise  sill  this  dis- 
>uial  without   the  forms  of  monastic  con: 
hi    ti  i     way  nt*  talking  looked  like  superficial  and 
lion  of  other  persons  of  learning 
Bgbt.      In    abort,    his    governing    himself  uj>on  these 
soliciting  the  king  to  manage  by  this  scheme, 
Uoi.iriif  him  under  a  gonon  casioned  bi»  ruin. 

i  Hni.i  t..  reainess  with  wonderful  ten 

But  the  learned  historian,  by  what  be  has 


Kkoh 
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already  reported  of  Cromwell,  seems  to  have  disabled  himself  HEKR1 

for  this  commendation.     For  the  purpose,  Cromwells  letter  to  * ,__ 

tton,  bishop  of  Sarum,  is  stiff,  pKSwibing,  and  full  of  his 

P_'erenc\.     By  the  lofliuess  of  his  style,  one  would  think  he 
had  forgotten  the  bishop's  character,  and  hit*  own  blender  qua- 
lifications :  for,  as  this  gentleman  observes,  "  all  tho  learning  Itu. 
be  bad,  was.  thai  lie  had  got  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  by  ,d  "'"" 

P  heart."  The  same  learned  historian  deliver*  UmaeU  tin 
%>  I  shall  bare  add  ■  reflection  upon  Gromwelft  miafbrtnne, 
which  may  justly  abate  1 1 1 < ■  loftiness  of  haughty  men."  Now, 
if  he  did  not  believe  Cromwell  a  man  of  this  temper,  his  remark 
is  altogether  foreign.  "  The  day  after,"  says  this  historian, 
"  thar  il  was  attainted,  being  required  to  send  the  king  up.  Uimi, 

a  full  account  under  his  hand  of  his  marriage,  which  account 
-.■(it.    he  concludes    it    with    these  abject  words :   'I,  a  most  t>  '93- 
wui'ful  prisoner,  ready  to  take  the  death  when  it  shall  ] .lease 
!  and  yonr  majesty,  and  yet  the  frail  flesh  incites  me  to  call 
our  grace  for  mercy,  and  grace  for  mine  offences:  and  thus 
Christ  save,  preserve,  and  keep  you.     Written  at  the  Tower, 
this  Wednesday,  the  last  of  June,  with  the  heavy  heart  and 
trembling  hand  of  your  bighness's  most  heavy  and  most  miser- 
able prisoner  and  poor  slave,  Thomas  Cromwell.''     And  a  little 
below  that,  '  Most  gracious  prince,  1  crv  for  mercv,  mercv,  Rp.  Bum. 
mere; 

.  titer  (  from  well  is  likewise  charged  by  this  historian  with 
promoting  the  hills  of  attainder.  "  Cromwell's  ruin,"  says  he, 
"  was  now  decreed  :  and  he  who  had  so  servilely  complied  with 
the  king's  pleasure  in  procuring  some  to  be  attainted  the  year 
before  without  being  brought  to  make  their  answer,  fell  now 
under  the  same  severity."  However,  that  he  was  against  the  i 
prosecution  of  those  called  heretics,  must  be  granted  ;  that  he 
was  of  no  sanguinary  exterminating  spirit,  is  plain  by  the  act 
of  attainder;  but,  when  the  king's  command  pressed  him  close, 
be  wee  not  firm  enough  to  hazard  his  interest  or  his  person  :  a 
prospect  of  danger  made  him  give  way,  sign  a  commission  for 
the  trial  of  heterodoxy,  and  read  the  sentence  for  delivering  the 
convict  to  the  secular  magistrate.  Joscelin  and  Fox  bestow  a 
great  deal  of  panegyric  upon  him.  The  lirst  Mporti  that  00 
person  was  more  faithful  to  the  king,  more  grateful  to  his  , 
benefactors,  and  more  generally  friendly  and  benevolent,  than  '}. 
this  minister.    It  is  likewise  said,  no  "  bribery  eould  be  fastened  , 


hi  -  -™  M„trr 
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:  for,  in  his  speech 

he  had  netndedthe 

As  to  gratitude,  he  seens  to  have 

if  ear  historian,  m  mat  mistaken :  far,  out 

to  Cranmer,  he  draws  a  parallel  between  the 

sad  Wokwr.  to  the  reproach  of  the  cardinal  his 

And,  lastly,  that  Croarael  was  not  so  dear  from 

bribes  as  bishop  Boroet  supposes,  appears  from  the 

and  unseat*  he  received  from  the  abbeys,  though  be 

the  sappresaang  them,   and,  as   Joscehn  confesses, 

exerted  has  interest  far  that  purpose. 

The   charge  sgi— l  ham  far  being;  concerned   in  bills  of 
is  of  the  hardest  kind.     To  endeavour  the  taking  off 
of  the  weight  of  that  article,  I  shall  cite  a  passage  i 
Sir  Edward  Coke.     Thss  baiatd  gentleman  pats  a  question, 
••  What  the  reason  should  be  that  oar  historians  do  all  agree 
in  this,  that  Cromwell  suffered  death  bj  a  law  which  he  himself 
had  made  f     For  answer  hereof,  I  had  it  of  Sir  Thomas  <ja«  dy, 
knhjhA,  a  grate  and  t  wet  sad  judge  of  the  Kings  Bench,  who 
lived  at  that  time,  that  king  Heart  VIII.  commanded  him  to 
attend  Dm  chief  justices,  and  to  know  whether  a  man  tha; 
forthcoming;  might  be  attainted  of  high  treason  by  parliament, 
and  never  called  to  his  answer.     The  judges  answered,  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  question,  and  that  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment ought  to  give  examples  to  inferior  courts  for  proceeding 
accordin  tee,  and'  iirt  could  do  the  like; 

and  they  thought  that  thehigl  :  would  a 

do  it.     Hut  being  by  the  express  commandment  of  the  king, 
and  praawd  by  the  said  earl  of  Essex  to  give  a  direct  ins 
tin  v  said,  that,  it*  hi  ha  tttOTttod  in  parliament,  it  e..uld  t>0t 
MOM    in   question   afterward-,   whotber  h« 
called  to  answer.     And,  albeit  their  opinion  were  aeeordi 
law.  't  they  have   ma«le  n  lietter  answer:  for,    by  the 

1 8J.  statute  of  Magna   Charta,    cap.  89,  •">    Ed.    III.  and 

28  Ed.  III.  mp.  .">,  no  man  ought  t"  be  eoademoed  without 

ansv.  whieh  the_v  might  have  cert i lied.      I  hit  -  fact. 

nent  tmdta  ana  fieri  profaibentnr.1  The  act  of  attainder  passed 

men!  did  hind,  U  tii  d.      The  party  ag;i 

whom  this  was  intended  MU  D  -;ion  .  but  the 

first  man,  after  the  siid  resolution,  that  was  so  attainted,  and 


railed  to  answer,  km  the  said  eai  1  of  Bases  i  whereupon    hi  miv 

that  erroneous  and  vulgar  opinion  amongst  our  historians  grew,  j , 

that   he  died  by  the  same  law  which  lie  himself  had  made. 
Thus    far    Sil  CSoke.      Ami    if  Sir  Thomas  GhwiIv'h ''"I    '' 

story  would  hold,  it   might  possibly  be  somewhat  serviceable  : 
but  the  attainders  of  the  countess  (if  Salisbury,  and   others 
mentioned  in  the  journal  of  the  house  of  Lords,  shake  the'*1", 
!  t  i>f  this  relation.  XO. 

By  the  way.  Sir  Edward  Coke  doth  not  say,  Cromwell  was 
the  first  that  was  attainted  in  parliament  without  bang  broughl 
to  an  answer,  but  that  be  was  the  first   aftei  <  lutiuti  of 

the  judgi*s.     That  he  was  not  absolute!)  the  first,  besides  the 
instances  above-mentioned,   appears  from    Sir   Edward  Coke 
himself,    who    acquaints    us.  tliat    Bfesabeth   Barton,    Edward 
Docking,  and  others,  were  several  years  before  attainted  mCokrtla- 
lt,  their  crimes  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  Ju.  laf" 

By  what  Cromwell  spoke  at  his  death,  he  left  it  much 

doubted  of  what  religion  he  died;   hut,"  as  the  learned  author 

on  :  "  it  is  certain  he  was  a  Lutheran  !   for  his  praying  in 

God,  through  Christ,  whhent  any  of 

those  tricks  thai,  wen  used  when  those  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
died,  showed  he  was  none  of  theirs."    Thus  Fuller  has  likewise  U.  i>.  244. 
two  arguments,  to  prove  Cromwell  00  papist.      First,  lie   used  J'.]!"',!;), 
no  "superstitious  crossing  of  bhneshV     But  if  making  thai 
sign  of  the  cross  be  a  superstitious  usage,  as  this  historian  ttrtut.  do 
insinuates,  then  all  the  Christians  in  Tertullians  time  were 
tured  with  so  n.      But  Cromwell  desired  no  prayers  for 

!iim  after  his  death,  therefore  he  was  no  papist.  But  if  prayers 
for  the  dead  imply  popery,  then  not  only  the  primitive  Church, 
but  our  Reformation  was  popish  too  :  fur  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  V[.,  prayer  for  the  dead  was 
part  of  our  liturgy,  as  will  be  further  observed  afterwards. 
1  readily  grant,  Cromwell  was  no  papist  at  his  death  :  but  then 
it  is  pretty  plain,  he  was  DO  Protestant  neither.  This,  I  think, 
may  fairly  he  collected  from  part  of  his  dying  speech,  whtofa 
runs  thus :  '•  And  now,  I  pray  you  that  be  here,  to  bear  me 
record,  I  die  in  the  catholic  faith,  not  doubting  in  any  article  *" 
of  my  faith,  no,  nor  doubting  in  any  sacrament  of  the  Church. 
Many  have  slandered  me,  and  reported,  that  I  have  bean  I 
bearer  of  anoh  as  tiave  maintained  evil  opinions,  whJehfi  i 
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Hut  I  confess,  that  like  as  God.  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  does  ir»- 
Ai^'oini.  struct  us  in  the  tnith,  so  tin  dsffl  is  ready  to  seduce  us,  and 
I  have  been  seduced ;  hut  bear  inn  witness,  that  I  die-  in  the 
iMllnilic  faith  of  the  holy  Chun-h."  Now  is  it  not  evident  by 
these  expressions,  that  Cromwell  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
then  Church  of  England  ;  that  is,  in  the  rrligion  professed  by 
king  Henry  VIII. !  lit-  disowns  his  having  encouraged  those 
who  maintained  evil  flpininm  -Now  evil  opinions,  he  knew  tho 
audience  would  interpret  uo  otherwise,  than  opinions  contrary 
to  the  doctrines  estabh  ■■  explains  himself  furtlit-r.  con- 

fesses bis  having  been  seduced,  but  that  now  he  had  recovered 
himself,  and  died  in  the  catholic  faith  of  the  holy  Church. 
Thus,  m  a  letter  to  the  king,  he  utterly  denied  the  charp- 
heresy,  and  that  he  was  no  sacramentary,  &c.  The  meaning 
of  this  letter  was,  without  doubt,  to  preserve  his  life  :  but  bow 
could  such  a  protestation  be  serviceable  to  this  purpose,  unless 
bj  removing  tfat  wmpk&aaoi  hoUrodoay,  tad  persuading  the 
bfl  (III  of  the  same  belief  with  his  highness  !  His  pray- 
ing .m  ths  scaffold  only  to  Cod,  is  no  proof  of  his  being  a 
Lutheran.  For  by  this  reason,  bishop  Fisher,  who  wrote 
ngainht  Luther,  may  be  a  Lutheran  too.  For,  at  the  cxecu- 
•f  this  prelate,  we  do  not  find  he  made  any  application  to 
angel  or  saint.     To  lake  leave  of  D  :  Stow  reports,  from 

his  own  knowledge,  that  this  lord  used  his  father  ven  ill,  and 
away  jjart  of  his  freehold  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  Rut 
di.  11.  be  '!"  s  not  Rani  1 1  oeoDMnd  nna  Ebt  his  lergeehtiitj: 
for  ho  tells  us,  he  bad  often  seen  above  two  hundred  persons 
plentifully  relieved  twice  a-day,  at  the  lord  Cromwell's  gate. 

1  Hiring  the  sessions  of  parliament,  th>.re  were  several  others 
attainted  :  to  mention  some  of  them,  Richard  Fcthcrstone, 
Thomas  Abel,  and  Edward  PoweL  priests,  and  William  Horns, 
yeoman,  were  attainted  for  denying  the  king'*  sup:  and 

ndhcuinir  t"  the  bishop  of  Rome.     By  another  bill,  Gregory 
l|  h.    Adam   Hamplip,   Edward  Brindeholrne,  clerks,  and 
i  '!•  m.'.e   1'illpot,  gentleman,  were  attainted  for  adhering  to  the 

,  corresponding  with  cardinal  Pole,  and 
roorin  oriso  Calais.     By  the  same  act,  Barnes, 

rrard  and  Jerome,  priests,  were  attainted 
here-  -H'ts  forth,  "  they  bad  conspired  to  set  forth 

many  hon^ie*.  ami  presuming  themselves  men  of  learning,  had 
MpOVBded  the  >en|-tures,  and  wrested  them  to  an  heretical 
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eoaatrueticm :  (lint  baling  formerly  abjured,  they  were  now  HENRY 
incorrigible  heretics."  Tims  they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt,  v__^_l_ 
or  to  suffer  any  other  death  at  the  king's  pleasure.  U.  p.  W. 

The  act,  taking  notice  of  a  recantation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
lay  it  before  the  reader :  it  runs  thus : — 

"  I  confess  with  heart,  that  Almighty  God  is  nowise  author, 
cant-  i    or  any  evil,  and  therefore,  whereas   Scripture. 

saith,  '  indurntit  Dominus  cor  Pharaouis,' and  such  other  texts 
of  like  sense,  they  ought  to  to  understood  '  quod  Dominus 
permisit  eum  indurari,'  and  Dot  otherwise;  which  agrees  with 
many  of  the  ancient  interpreters. 

-  cr.ndly,  That  whensoever  I  shall  offend  my  BnfghboWt 
I  must  be  reconciled  to  him  before  I  can  obtain  remission  of 
.-in  :  and  in  case  he  has  offended  me,  I  must  forgive  him  as  I 
expect  forgiveness  from  God. 

"  Thirdly,  That  good  works  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
done  by  a  penitent  and  true  reconciled  Christian,  are  profitable 
to  sahati 

I  out-tidy,  That  laws  and  ordinances  made  by  Christian 
goTcrnors,  ought  to  be  olniyed,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  con- 
adenee  sake, 

These  propositions  were  subscribed  by  Robert  Barnes,  Wil-  [*c^r 
ham  Jerome,  and  Thomas  Gerrard.  foi.  37. 

This  Barnes  had  formerly  been  brought  into  trouble  upon  AfnriUtr 
the  score  of  his  preaching  and  opinion.     During  Wolsey's  "Sr^UaXn. 
ministry,  he  had  reflected,  in  a  sermon  at  Cm  upon  the 

cardinal  s  port  and  equipage.     The  cardinal  told  him,  Una  state 
and  magnificence  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with  by  a  person 
in  his  station  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  his  character, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  government.     Barnes  not  reaching 
this  reason,  was  unwilling  to  retract  his  invective:  but  <  ianlim  r,  I 
the  cardinal's  secretary,  and  Fox,  afterwards  bishop  of  W 'in-  r! 
cheater,  l>eing  his  friends,  prevailed  with  him  to  give  satisfac-  '''"•m* 
tion,  and  abjure  some  opinions  charged  upon  him.     He  was 
afterward  delated  upon  other  articles,  and  in  danger  of  being 
burnt;  but  counterfeiting  himself  lunatic,  got  off  into  Germany, 
he  made  an  acquaintance  with  Luther,  Melaucthon,  and 
divines  :  he  was  likewise  known  to  tlie  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  the  king  of  Denmark.     Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  ambas- 
sador at  Smalcald.  sent  him  into  Fmglaii.],  where  he  was  kindly       »um 
entertained  by  (  romwell.     By  his  interest  the  correspondence  p.  395 
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with  id-  «  -  nuaiiM  was  in  some  measure  kept  up.  lie  was  first 
employed  in  the  business  of  the  king's  marriage  with  the  ladv 
Anne  of  Hut  this  lady's  person  proving  unacceptable, 

was,  it  may  be,  one  occasion  of  Barnes's  disgrace. 

Hut  other  accidents  concurred  to  Barnes's  misfortune.     Th 
year,  in  Lent,    bishop    Bonner  appointed  him.  Gerrard,  and 

■Mi  to  preach  at  St-  Paul's  Cross;  tl  was  done 

as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  to  oblige  Cromwell ;  but  Gardiner 
sent  Bonner  word.  be  intended  himself  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  on  Sunday.      In  his  sermon  he  spent  -trokes  of 

satire  against  the  new  teaching:  complaint. 1  that  the  devil 
taught  some  people  to  throw  off  confession,  fasting,  and  ot 
instances  of  discipline  and  penance.     About  thn  il'ter. 

Barnes  took  the  same  text,  but  spent  his  discourse  in  main- 
taining the  opposite  doctrine.  Besides  this,  he  gave  himself 
the  liberty  of  making  some  bold  indiscreet  reflection  upon 
Gardiner's  person.  He  played  upon  his  name,  and  brought  a 
jingling  comparison  or  two,  which  were  short,  both  in  sense 

ding.     Gerrard  and  Jeroim-  preached  much  I 
doctrine,  hut  without  falling  foul  upon  any  person.     Jerome 
had  been  charged  with  preaching  against  the  magistracy,  but 
lie  explained  himself  to  a  very  defensible  and  honest  incur 
lie  affirmed,  "  tliat  if  the  laws  of  princes  are  on  irith 

those  of  God  Almighty,    we  are  bound  to  obey  them;  fcul 
case  the  prince  is  wicked,  and  commands  a  contradi< 

.11  :   whin    thU  happens,    we  are  to  submit  a 
suffer,  and  not  apply  to  tin   .  ocpetfiOBt  of  rati 

ugh  Gardiner  seemed  to  bear 

■  nit  with  groat  temper  and  neglect,  his  friends  thought  it 
necessary  to  solicit  for  reparation.  To  this  purpose  they  com- 
plained to  the  king  of  Barnes's  iir-  nage     lnur  ill 

he  hail  u  both  a  greet  prelate  end  a. privy 

counsellor.      Fo\    reporto    one    circumstance    uihcrwise,    1 

eaUfa  Oardinor  oomplaiaad  bo  the  king  himself.  But  Id 
as  it  will,  Barnes  was  reprimanded  for  his  misbehaviour, 
ed  to  ask  the  bishop  of  Winchesters  pardon.    T 
iee  to  argue  the  paint  of  justification.     Upon  this 
Barnes  had  maintained,    that  "thon.  requires  us  to  for- 

give our  neighbour,  as  a  condition  --f  fbrgivoooai  from  liim 

Brat,  befbn    we  forgii  '>ur; 

fat  rise  it  would  be  sinful  to  forgive  our  neighbour 
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Paul    telle  u-  -oevur  ■  not  of  faith,   is  .sin."      My  this 

. : bolic  construction  of  the  text,  it  appears. 
Ban       ran  none  of  ti  test  divines.    The  next 

Gardiner  and  i  iadanoth< 

the  latter  made  his  submission,  asked  the  bishop  and 

desired  to  Ik-  under  hi  The  bishop  very  frankly 

passed  01  former  affront,  euti  1  tamed  Karnes  as  his  com- 

panion, n-d  him  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  a  v 

Karnes  accordingly  went   to  the  bishop's  house :  hut  hearing 
the  people  talk  i"  his  disadvantage,  and  discoursing  with  some 
men  of  learning,  he  grow  wear)-  of  this  close  c 
and  disengaged  with  the  bishop, 

king  was  displeased  with   harness  management,  and 

ordered  liim.  Garrard,  and  Jerome,  to  renounoe  their  opiniosSi 

They  promised  satisfaction,  and  made  their  recantation  aboftt- 

itJonad.     But  this,  it  seems,  was  but  a  force  opon  their 

judgment,  for  they  retracted   their  recantation  in  the  pulpit. 

Upon  ti  i  are  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  attainted  of  hens? 

in  parliament       On  the  thirtieth  of  duly  the?  were  brought  to 
hfield,    with   tin.  1    nthers  of  a  difl*.  1  -uaaion,  t 

and  Powel.     These  were  attainted,   for  owning 
die  pope's  s  and  denying  the  king's.    One  of  Baas' 

was  put  uj>on  a  hurdle  ;  the  papists  W<  1  d,  drawn,  and 

quartered,  and  tho  other  three  burnt.  This  was  an  odd  | 
tacle,  and  looked  like  faneiful  severity.  Insomuch,  that  a 
Frenchman  who  was  there,  being  surprised  at  the  sondoot  of 
the  government,  told  bis  friend  in  Latin,  il  The;  had  a  strange 
way  of  managing  in  England  ;  forthON  who  were  for  the  pops 
are  hanged,  and  those  against  him  burnt." 

When  Names  came  to  the  stake,  he  declared  his  belief  t-i 
the  company,  and  having  been  charged,  it  seems,  with  some 
anabaptistical  opinions,  and  particularly,  with  our  Saviour's 
not  taking  Besfa  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  ha  disclaimed  that 
heresy.  As  to  good  works,  he  affirm.  <1.  they  could  be  no  ! 
dation  for   merit,  because  of  the  I  \  -lions 

with  which  they  were  mixed,  and  tl  he  rested  only  on 

the  passion  of    »ur  Saviour.     However,  to  prevent    misoou- 

straction,  be  declares,  that  those  who  do  ootprectia  virtue, 

and  do  good  works,  shall  never  come  to  heaven  :  '•  we  must  do 

I  works,  (says  he,)  because  God  has  commanded  us,  and  to 

id  our  religion,  but  not  for  any  plea  of  da 
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»av  From  he  no.1  he  proceeds  to  vindicate  his  preaching  concern - 

C^j.  ing  the  «rci> :    that    he  had  always  treated  that 

"*  article,  and  honoured  that  society,  in  as  high  terms  of  regard 
as  the  Scripture  would  give  him  leave.  And  here  he  spoke 
very  reverently  of  the  bk-*sed  Virgin.  Being  asked  his  opinion 
touclu'ng  invocation  of  be  told  them,  he  believed  they 

were  in  heaven,  and  that  their  memories  ought  to  be  honoured, 
as  far  as  the  permissions  of  revelation :  but  since  the  Scriptures 
do  not  command  us  to  address  them,  he  could  no:  any 

such  application.  And  whether  the  saints  prayed  for  us,  or 
not,  was  more  than  he  knew,  but  if  they  did,  he  told  the  i| 
he  hoped  to  be  praying  fur  him,  and  all  the  Church  militant, 
uithin  half  an  hour.  After  this,  he  Mbtd  the  sheriff,  if  he 
knew  upon  what  articles  he  was  to  suffer  :  then  put  the  same 
question  to  the  company ;  and  whether  any  person  had  been 
led  into  error  by  his  preaching !    Hut  r  no  answer  :  ■  I 

understand."  BBjfB  he.  M  I  am  condemned  for  heresy,  by  an  act 
of  parliament  ;  I  pray  God  to  forgive  all  those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  I  his  matter,  and  particularly  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, if  any  way  concerned."  Then  be  m  ol  OH  to  pray  for 
the  king's  prosperity,  tlint  his  reign  might  be  long,  that  his 
son,  prince  Edward,  might  succeed  him,  and  finish  those  things 
begun  by  his  father.  And  whereas  lie  had  been  reproached 
for  preaching  sedition  and  disloyalty,  he  told  them,  the}  Iran 
all  bound  to  obey  their  prince,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  con- 
science sake :  and  more  than  that,  if  the  king  should  command 
bW'bP'  *^  a  repugnancy  to  the  law  of  God,  they  ought  not  to  resist  him. 
k«  (hough  it  might  be  in  their  power. 

Then  he  requested  the  sheriff,  to  acquaint  the  IdDg;  that  be 

red   the  grant  of  five  things;    'First.  That   hi*  l.i-lmess 

would  please  to  bestow    tl  lands,  or  part  of  them  at 


raffle 


least,  lor   the    r.li.f  of  ha  poor  subjects,  who  had  very  great 

need  of  aintenance.     &  OOndhy.  That  the  king  would 

please  to  take  care,  that  marriage  might  he  more  honourably 

treated,  and  those  engagements  b<  brmed.     i 

might  not  be  jxrmitted  to  part  with  their  wives  upon  slight 

and    then    keep  a  scandalous  correspondence  with 

men :    and   that,  those  unmarried  might  not  be  suf- 

itious  practice.     Thirdly.  That  common  swearers 

mitrht    be    punished.      Fourthly.   That  the   king  would  make 

ices  in  the  reformation,  and   take  his  direr- 
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mess  would  bo 
imposed    on    by    unorthodox  ■ 
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from  tin-  Hi»h   Becptare;  and.  that  his  fcngl 
particularly    careful    not    to    be 
preachers,  and  ill  < 

a  bling  declaration,  repeated  the  Creed, 
professed  his  l>elicf  of  every  thing  contained  in.  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  prayed  for  the  king,  and  recommended  cha- 
rity, and  general  kindness,  in  a  very  Christian  pathetical 
manner;  and  gave  tin-  company  a  caution,  not  to  rely  upon 
r;i.  ir  pi  -rforuianccs,  but  on  the  satisfaction  of  our  Saviour's 
passion. 

rard,  after  a  recital  of  the  articles  of  the  ( 'hristian  faith, 
and  speaking  much  to  the  same  purpose  with  the  other,  de- 
clared his  abhorrence  of  all  errors  and  heroBJeB,  in  case,  either 
viice  or  mistake,  he  had  maintained  any  such:  and  if 
any  rashness  of  conduct,  or  vehemence  of  temper,  bad  dis- 
obliged, or  misled  any  person,  he  intrcatc-d  tlteir  forgiveness. 
.Notwithstanding,  he  said,  he  had  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
inform  himself  rightly,  tod  do  his  duty  to  God  and  the  king. 
But  if  he  had  undertaken  any  thing  too  big  for  him,  and  mis- 
carried in  the  execution,  he  desired  (rod  would  pnrdon  his 
presumpt  i 

These  three  persons,  having  sainted  each  other  with  nil  the  Mow 
tenderness  of  friendship,  won-  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  suf-  "„£,  ,,!Ja 
frred  with  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  old  martyrs.  ^SLT"^ 

By  the  act  of  attainder,  upon  which  they  wen;   hunit,  it  «?****■ 
appears,  the  parliament  had,  for  once,  taken  the  cognizance  of   *x'v ' 
religious  belief  from  the  bishops'  courts,  and  made  themselves 
judges  of  heresy. 

This  year,  upon  a  complaint  made,  that  some  servants  of 

I'.ly  had  published  a  translation  of  Mclancthons 

bonk  against  the  six  articles,  an  order  was  sent  down  from  the  v'lv 

council  to  seize  their  papers:  and  in  case  the  bishop  is  sub-  !„'.',"'■ 

messengers  are  P»wtc«,  Ac. 

ros 


pected  to  be  concerned   in  this  matter,  the 
ordered  to  search  his  stmK  . 

About  this  time,  the  king  founded  an  Hebrew  lecture  at  Sir 

Ige,  with  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  per  annum,  to  be^J^JJ*" 
paid  <ut  •  •»  i he  rents  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster.     And  soon  p»  •*•»*«• 
after,  this  monastery  was  turned  into  a  bishop  s  see,  &c,  with  i 
a  deanery,  twelve  prebends,  with  officers  for  a  cathedral  nnd^r,, 
choir.     There  were  five  more  afterwards  erected,  viz.,  ( 'heater,  ^Vff- ' 
i  ester,  Peterbo rough.  Oxford,  and  Bristol ;  and  though  luifir 
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Lliorc  is  more  than  a  year's  difference  between  .- 
';,,    foundations,  yet  fur  the  affinity  of  the  matter,  I  imnti  .:i  them 
^ZZJJZT"'  together.     The  charter  of  their  foundation  sets  forth,  that  the 
king  desires  nothing  more,  than  that  true  religion,  and  the 
worship  of  God  Almighty,  may  Ix.-  Matured  to  its  primi- 
tive vigour  ami  perfavtUMfc  which  had  suffered  very  much  by 

tin-  degeneracy  off  I  m .-  low  irnymtyn  in- 

tention being  to  retrieve  the  practice  of  religion,  t  for 

good  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  right  administration 
fi     of  the  sacraments,  that  discipline  and  regularity  might  be 
•    "i.       conregi  d  young  people  brad  to  learahsg  end  these  disabled  bj 
ItOjaat <s  a8c  a'"'  ru0''('  rarrioe  tarnished  with  necessaries,  the  poor 

maintained,  ways  and  bridges  kept  in   repair,  and  all   other 

'  offices  serviceable  to  religion  and  the  commonwealth  better 

perforated,  had  erected  the  abbey  of  Waateamster  into  an 

episcopal  Bee,  and    POnrinated  Thomas  Thirleby.  dean  of  thr 

Obapel  K"_\:il.  for  the  hjahnp.    Hn  inatraniente  for  the  fono 

I  of  the  fire  other  sees  ran  in  the  MM  form. 
I'ui.ii.-.  tu       And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  im.-i 
»,  717  te      concerning  aha  year  when  the  bJahopriooi  was  founded, 

which  was  not  done  till  two  years  after  the  time  supposed  by 
our  learned  historian.     This  see  was  n  1,  as  himself 

afterwards  relates,  till  the  year  OM  thousand  five  hundred  and 
li&BariKt.  forty-one:  and  therefore  III  ■-• jion  granted  to  tl>e  bishop 

of  Chester,  for  taking  I 

mond,  in  Shropshire;  this  conn ohnaoi .  I  saj    "-as  granted  to 
the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  that  place  being  within  his  diocese,  and 
'"w*  he  commonly  called,  both  in  writing  and  di 

roT'*r*'irt  *  '"'   r,',150n  °*"  "**•  v,a>    '  '   -["-iking  was,   bee 

Bti.iRr,    i    |  beater  had  formerly  been  a  bishop's  see,  from  whence  it  was 
-lated  to  Liohfleld.    About  this  time  the  cathedrals  founded 
tamed  into  deaneries  and  prebend -v      These 
Qanlerbury.  Winchester,  Kly.  ,  Worcester,  Bo 

chcMtcr,  Durham,  and  Carlisle. 

Hut  theae  endowments  fell  much  short  of  the  king's  former 
Ncheui''.  and  Cranmer's  project.  This  archbishop,  it  seems, 
aimed  at  a  provision  for  the  sotting  op  '-reek,  Hebrew,  and 
divinity  Inolune:  and  that  a  great  number  should  i  to 

learning  and  devotion  in  the  cathedrals:  and  t>  the 

bishop  might   have  a  sort  of  seminary  to  furnish  hi? 
now   the   kinuT   had  disabled   hiuis.-l!    by    the 
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bounties,  and  |iart«d  with  too  much  of  the  nhhnT  lanrin.  for 
■ .  ;  i|sc  in 
This  year,  the  Bibb  printed  in  one  thousand  fire  hundred 

thirty-seven  was  reprinted  into  a  larger  volume ;  it  was  trans- 
lated mostly  by  Timial.  with  the  assistance  of  C'overdale,  after- 
ward bishop  of  Exeter.  TindaJ  suffering  for  his  retigioo  in 
Flanders,  before  he  had  gone  through  the  whole  work,  the 
Apocrypha  was  translated  by  John  Rogers,  with  the  addition 
of  some  marginal  notes.  This  was  called  Matthew's  Bihl 
make  it  pass  the  better,  because  Tindal  lay  under  the  imputn- 
of  unsound  opinions.  Thia  impression  for  the  large  volume 
was  revised  by  Ooverdale,  who  compared  Um  translation  with 
the  original,  and  corrected  several  places :  and  now,  to  make 
it  leas  offensive,  the  notes  were  omitted,  and  a  preface  of  Cran- 
mtT's  added,  which  I  suppose  is  the  reason  of  calling  it  his 

after  the  publishing  this  impression,  bishop  Bonner  set 
np  six  Bibles  in  his  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.     lie  fastened  an 
admonition  to  the  pillars  to  which  the  books  m   re  1 1 ..lined. 
"  In  this  paper,  he  puts  them  in  mind  they  ought  to  prepare 
ion  and  humility  for  their  better  edifica- 
■  t  to  make  any  expositions  upon  the  text,  not  to  read 
aloud,  nor  in  tame  of  divine  service  or  sermon;  that  they  wen 
L'ivat   numbers  for  this  purpose,  nor  fall  into 
disputes  and  clashing  with  each  other.     That  in  ease  they  con- 
tinued their  former  misbeliavinur,  and  refused  to  comply  with 
these  directions,  he  should  be  forced,  against  hSa  will,  to  remove 
the  occasion,  and  take  the  Bible  out  of  the  church." 

These  Bibles  set  up  in  St.  Paul's  by  Bonner,  were  published 
t    by   Tonstal  and    Heath,   bishops  of  Durham   and 
Rochester:    who  by   the  king's  01  lowed  I    *<  dales 

translation,  and  made  what  correction  they  thought  fit.  Thus 
doctor  Durell  reports  the  matter,  and  refers  to  the  first  page 
of  the  Bible  tor  proof. 

year  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  was  changed  bom 

prior  and  monks  into  dean  ami  chapter. 

To  go  back  a  little.     Tn  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  com- 
mission was  issued  to  the  archbishops  of  <  iantarbury  and  Vork, 
bishops  of  London,   Durham,   Winchester,  St.  David's, 
lisle,    Hereford,   and    Rochester,   to  bg    one   A 

..!'  to   the   |.ii\y  r.nmeil.  for 
L     1 
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maintaining  and  preaching  (several  heretical  and  damnable 
lions.  By  tin-  iiDtnmlnnirm  1 1 1<-  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  to  be  one  of  the  quorum.  It  is  dated  the  twentieth  off 
April,  a.i>.  1540;  and  countersigned  Thomas  Cromwell.  Some 
of  his  opinions,  as  they  ataud  in  Fox,  are,  that  1  the 

freedom  of  the  will,  pronouncing  people  under  a  perl- 
potency  to  make  !!>•  affirmed 
likev  rks  had  nothing  of  merit  in  them,  nor 
had  the  least  concurrence  towards  our  justification.  Hut  th.n 
to  the  question,  whether  good  works  shall  be  rewarded  or  nut. 


t 

i.-.l 


I 
I 


mswers  affirmatively,  and  explains  himself  towards  an  or- 
iIhhIox  construction :  "Good  works,"  says  he,  "shall  be  re- 
warded with  eternal  glory •,  but  not  upon  the  score  of  merit,  for 
liny  deserve  -  bat  because  God  has  engaged  to  con- 

i-  them  thus   far,   and    he   will 
Besides  t  eh  was  the  main  of  his  charge,  he  was  delated 

likewise  for  ftffirmillg  private  masses  and  prayers  for  the  dead 
.-ouls  departed  no  service.      For  these  assertions  be 
(o  bear  a  faggot  and  recant  at  St.  Pauls-Cross, 
h  be  did  :U\ 

This  unpsOO,  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  sent  to  the 

Tower:  he  was  committed,  as  our  learned  Church  historian 
reports,  upon  suspicion  of  correspondence  with  the  pope.  But 
bit*  some  evidence  for  this  relation  aeons  to  have  been  neces- 
sary ;  for  Fabian,  Hall,  and  Stow,  acquaint  us,  this  bishop 
was  imprisoned  for  relieving  some  poor  prisoners  who  had  been 
put  up  f>>r  denjmg  lha  king's  supremacy.  By  this  account. 
crime  was  no  more,  at  the  hardest,  than  an  un- 
'i»us  chat' 

proceed.    The  act  concerning 
closely  prosecuted  in  several  places,  and  particular!  ■ 

I'  London,  w Iters   not  a  few  persons  were  ruggedly 

-hops  courts.     Cpon  the  same  charge,  three 

Imihi  rj  Rslienory, oao of  tbiahm  a  priest,  who  had 

vtion,   and   turned    player :    notwithstanding 

ems,  a  serious  sense  of  religion, 

tO  iiin  ifea  last   board,  than  own  transubstantia- 

i and  thorsfbn  ta  him  down  for  a  mart 

kafafe*,  but 

btfbra  it  made  any  formidable  advances.     Sir 

one  Tattersal  a  clothier. 


for 


unt. 

: 

the 
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with  nbout  eleven  others,  were  executed  for  heading  this  com-    BH 

motion.     Soon  after,    Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,   was  « ,  i!_  - 

.ted  in  the  Tower.     She  refused  to  lay  her  head  down  on 
bioek,  and  wdktoA  with  great  courage.     She  was  the  last , A  ,,crttft 
Plantagenet  of  the  legitimate  line.  p.  VB. 

The  lad  -banco  in    Yorkshire  occasioned   the  kin  tfi 

progress  thither  :  his  majesty  had  two  tilings  in  his  view.      I  li- 
ft, by  appearing  in  the  country,  and  examining  the  temper 

sains  of  the  rebellion. 

lie  Lid  likewise  a  design  to  expose  counter!)  ii  miracles,  and 

dieoovrag  mages.     To  which  we  may  add  an  expectation 

of  meeting  his  nephew,  the  king  of  Scotland.     This  prince 

promised  Ida  node  an  interview;  but  foa  asons  already 

tioned,  declin  'i  the  performance,  notwithstanding  1 1 1  ■  ■  g 
preparations  made  for  hifl  reception.  This  disap point ment 
was  deeply  resented  by  the  king  of  England,  who  projected  I 
revenge.  King  James,  understanding  upon  what  ill  terms  he 
stood  with  his  uncle,  sent  an  ambassador  with  his  excuse.  He 
•■■ise  desired  their  former  correspondence  might  be  revived, 
I  ln-ing  refused  by  king  Henry,  his  nephew  ! 
men,  and  prepared  for  his  defence.  is. 

The  king,  who  thought   himself  very  happy  in   his  last  mar-  Q 
riage.  was  uracil  of  the  queen's  misbeha- 

I  -,  aha  was  charged  nith  being  false  to  bia  highness*  bad)  ''L 
attainted   for  hijjh   treason,  and  beheaded.     When   -In 

■^ht  to  the  scaffold,  she  confessed  she  had  lived  disorderly  .,'  \:n'    "' 
when  single,  but  Utterly  denied  her  being  guilty  of  any  dis-  "*,j.lj"n,rt' 
loyalty,   or  scandalous  commerce,  after  marriage.     The  lady  ci  drfaa 
Jane  Roenibrt,  Onlpeper,  Deeram,  &-<•..  were  attainted  by  the 
aame  act,  ami  anflbred  with  her. 
This  parliament,  an  ad  passed  fi  -r  the  dissevering  Um  bishop-  rut 

.  and  11'   of  Man,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  <  'an-  j'Mm^ 
terbury,  and  annexing  them  to  the  province  of  York.     Th«B^**J*  . 
was  st   conjuration,  witchcraft,   and  en 

it;  and    hero    it    if    enacted,    "  That    if  any  person  '„p  ai.' 
should  dig  up.  or  |  i  any  crosses  t  ponding  with 

I'M    goods,  or   to  hurt  an)  one    in    their 
perv  iti\  or  work  them  to  any  unlawful  passion  of 

that  then  the  principals  and  abettors  should  be  deemed  felons,  ",^ulMM 
be  barred  the  privilege  both  of  clergy  and  sanctuary."  L*r**- 

This  year,  the  parliament  was   In  hi  at   Dublin,  in  Ireland: 

r.  2 


-~.  J,  to  king  of 
iif  r»t    Ireland,  and  makes  it  high  treason  to  refuse  that  style  t 

"*  crown  of  England.     Xot withstanding  the  enacting  this  title, 
aaHr«-a.    ****  PreMnD*e  aefawwiedgea,  that  the  long  and  his  progenii.->- 
had  all  manner  of  regal  jurisdiction  and  authority,  and  vera  in 
wa  right  and  reality  longs  of  that  island. 

■J^g  ■         There  was  likewise  an  act  passed  for  recoTering  of  1 1 

-      It  is  both  lor  Conn  and  substance  much  the  same  with  that 
passed  the  last  year  at  a  parliament  in  England. 

Further.  Another  ml  passed  in  the  Irish  pnrfcalneut  for 
effecting  rieamgee.     The  preamble  begins  thus  ; — 

Whereas,  as  weB  the  church  of  Kilmaynatn  is  a  parish 
church,  and  has  been  appropriated  and  united  to  the  late  hos- 
prt;.  I  >hn  of  Jerusalem,  within  tins  land  of  Ireland  ;  and 

also  divers  other  parish  churches  within  the  said  land,  likewise 
appropriated  to  the  said  late  hospital,  and  to  other  monas- 
teries, lefigium  booses,  and  hospitals  now  dissolved :  luring; 
no  ricar  endowed  within  the  same  parish  churches,  wi 
which  parish  chmchea  divine  service  was  done,  maintained, 
and  kept,  and  the  core  served  by  the  late  rehgious  persons  of 
the  same  hospital,  monasteries,  and  rehgious  booses.  And  for- 
■annrh  as  the  said  hospital,  monastery,  or  religious  booses 
be  now  lawfully  dissolved,  and  come  into  his  majesty's  hands, 
whereby  there  is  no  person  certain  appointed  to  do,  maintain, 
or  keep  the  same  cure,  minister  sacraments  and  sacramental*, 
.he  parishioners,  kc.  In  remedy  of  this  inconvenience  it  fa 
onset ed.  That  Sir  Anthony  Saintleger.  knight,  depi. 

^bness;  John  Allen,  his  grace's  chancellor  .   Wil 

llralvu»u.  hi*  majesty's  vice-treasurer  of  this  land  ;  Sir  Jarald 

Avlim-r,   knight.  Ub  gmtta  chief  justice  of  the  Pleas  before 

hhmwwf  «"  be  bolden  ;   Sir  Thomas  LuttreO,  chief  just  id-  of  the 

,  Pleas,  with  two  more  judges,  the  master  of  the  Rolls, 

kings    -  and  the  attorney-general,  or  I 

t  six  of  them  ;  whereof  the  lord  deputy,  the  lord 

asurer.  and  chief  re  to  he  four, 

i  erect  and  incoqwratc  a  vicarage  in  every 

j  to  the  religious  bouses  lately  dissolved. 

\  ,,.|  |,,  ro  the  |  lies,  oblations,  and  ether  profits,  are 

v.'  eoinrnissiouers,  with  this  proviso. 
Imd   •')!•  i  of  tliii- 

■ 


was  likewise  to  have  the  presentation  to  all  the  vicarages.' 
And  here  in  this  ntatute,  as  it  happened,  there  is  not  one 
bishop  or  clergyman  OOl  with  the  rest  of  the  comnus- 

akmers  for  settlmtr  thu  a  Hair,  in  which  religion  and  the  Church  •«* 

...  ,  °  SUlMo*. 

not  ;■ 
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To  go  from  the  Irish  parliament  to  the  English  convocation 
where  the  review  of  the  translation  of  the  Hible  was  proposed,  tumo/ikc 
Bare  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  check  the  design ,  *^£*" 
as  it  is  supposed,  read  a  catalogue  of  I^atin  words  collected  invocation, 
oat  of  tin'  Xi\>  Testament:  suggesting,  that  for  the  signifi-  n*. 
cancy  of  the  terms,  and  the  weight  of  the  matter,   they  ought 

r  to  remain  untranslated,  or  else  rendered  into  English 
with  the  least  al  The  words  are  these :  ecch 

penitentia,  pontifex,  ancilla,  contritus,  holocausta,  just  ilia,  jus- 
ttficatc,  idiota,  elementa,  bapiizare,  martyr,  adorare,  dignus, 
aandaJiuiu,  simplex,  tetrarcha,  sacramentuni,  simulacrum. 
gloria,  conflictationes,  ceremonia,  mysterium,  religio,  Spiritus 

tus,  Spiritus,  merces,  confiteor  lihi  Pater,  pama  propoat- 
lionis,  communio.  perseverare,  dilectus,  sapientia,  pietas  ; 
presbyter,  lites,  scrvus,  opera,  sacrificium,  benedict io,  humilis. 
humilitas,  scientia,  gent  ilia,  synagoga,  ejicerc  misrricordia, 
complacui,  increpare,  distribueretur  orbis,  inculpatus,  senior, 
Apocalypsis,  satisfactio,  contentio,  conscientia,  peccatum, 
peeeator,  idolum,  prndeotia,  prudenter,  parabola,  magniiico, 
Oriens,  subditus,  didrachma,  hospitalitas,  episcopus,  gratia, 
cliaritas,   tyrannua,   concupiscen  ia,   apostolus,  apo«to- 

latus,  egeuua,  stater,  societas,  zizania,  Mysterium,  ('hristus, 
conversari.  profiteer,  iinpositio  manuum,  idololatria,  Dominus. 
Sanctus,  confessin,  imitator,  pascha,  innumerabilis,  inenar- 
rabilis,  infidelis,  paganus,  commilito,  virtutcs,  dominationes, 
throni,  potentates,  hostia. 

Some  of  these  terms,  it  may  lie,  were  somewhat  shocking  in 
a  translation  ;  and  therefore  Gardiner  would  have  covered  them 
in  the  original,  and  kept  them  concealed  from  vulgar  inquiry. 
In  the  earning  on  this  review,  tin-  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  divided  amongst  the  bishops  :  for  instance,  arch- 
bishop C'raumer  had  St.  Matthew;  Longland,  bttbop  of  Lin- 
Si.  Mark;  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  St.  Luk.   , 

trick,  bishop  of  Ely,  St.  John  ;  and  so  the" rest.  By  this 
method  the  bishops  were,  in  a  manner,  masters  of  the  Q&i 
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taking,  and  might  defer  the  performance  to  what  time  the\ 
plea- 

'l'i.  expedite  the  review,  therefore,  archbishop  Cramner  ac- 
qiiaintcd  the  house,  it  was  the  kings  pleasure  the  translation 
of  the  Old  and  New    Testament  should  he  n  by  both 

UaWWMtiol.      This  mot  km  was   much   disliked   b\  the   hoi 
all   the   bishops,   excepting   Ely  and  S  ing 

against  ii  Um  nniversiti  -    mm  much  sunk 

their  fbruu-r  •■  mm.     M  That  matters  were  car- 

ried by  a  majority  of  young  men  ;  that  without  maturity  of 
judgment,  there  was  no  reiving  upon  the  result :  and,  in  short, 
that  the  learning  of  the  nation  lay  mostl\  in  tin-  convocation."* 
Cranmer  replied,  he  was  resolved  to  refer  the  review  to 
the  universities,  and  be  governed  by  the  orders  of  the  Iqu 
his    master.       However,    by   thin    disagreement,    the  business 

dropped. 

This  convocation  the  archbishop  moved,  that  candles,  silk 
habits,  and  other  ornaments,  might  be  taken  away  from  images ; 
that  missals,  and  otbej  liturgic  books,  might  be  reformed; 
and    that    th  -,  ami  that  of  archbishop 

llii.-ket  might  be  expunged. 

made  this  year,  appears  by  the  archbishop's  acquainting  the 
house  next  y  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  all  mass- 

books,  antiphoncrs,  and  portuasscs,  should  be  examined 
again,  and  reformed  from  all  mention  of  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
name ;  from  all  apocryphas,  feigned  legends,  collects,  versicks, 
and  responses :  and  that  the  names  and  memories  of  all  saints, 
which  arc  neither  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  uor  by  authen- 
tic al  doctors,  should  be  deleted  in  the  same  hooks  and  calen- 
dars. And  that  the  service  should  be  compiled  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  other  authentic  doctors.  And  here  the  clergy 
are  blamed  for  their  negligence  in  not  expunging  and  omitting 
such  things  and  names,  as  by  his  majesty's  injunctions  and  pro- 
clamations* were  commanded  to  he  struck  «.m  and  cancelled. 

Upon  this  it  was  hat  the  examination  and  enrrec- 

of  the  said  service-book   should  be   committed    to    tin' 
bishops  of  Sarutu  and  Ely.  each  of  them   taking  three  of  t  lu- 
ll ouse  to  their  assistance.     Hut.  the  lower  hooaewtrred 
their  privilege  of  furnishing  a  committee,  and  rested  the  matter 
M  iih  th<*  bishops. 
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To  return  to  the  former  year  :  a  bill  designed  for  an  act  of 
parliament  was  Bent  (nun  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  Dpper  house 

iid  read  there.     The  purport  of  it  was,  that  '86\ 
bishops"  •  ri  might  be  married,  and  empowered  to  sus-  \  ",' . 

pend  and  excommunicate,  and  to  pulli-h  ail  (lunch  censures,  ^JZ^.' 
as  priests  do:  and  that   they,  and  their  r«  'i*n 

have  their  offices  for  term  of  lift',  with  sufficient  fees  and  sala-  c'.wa 
ties  from  the  ordinaries  ti»  support  their  fnniilics  :  and  that  an  ^S^lf 
officer  deputed,  having  the  king's  seal  or  patent)  .should  con- 
tinue during  life. 

Thi-s  bill  hiring  wholly  disliked  by  the  bishops,  they  moved  the 
lord  chancellor  that  it  might  not  be  rend  in  parliament.  And 
thus  the  chancellor,  it  is  likely,  thinking  the  request  not  unrea- 
sonable, the  matter  was  laid  aside. 

Tt  was  ordered  in  tin-  opper  house,  that  every  Sunday  anil 
day  throughout  the  year,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  after  ITaTlSM 
and  Magnificat,  should  read  to  the  people  one 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in  English,  without  exposition  ; 
and  when  the  New  Testament  was  read  over,  then  to  begin  id.fvl.CT. 
the  Old.  This  convocation  business  was  managed  at  some 
distance  of  time  ;  but  I  thought  it  most  proper  fen  DM  irion  it 
together. 

king  of   England    being    provoked    with    his    DBpl 
breaking  the  interview  at  York,  levied  an  army,  which,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  entered  Scotland  ;  and 
after  having  ravaged  the  country,  countermarched  to  Berwick. 

Scots,  to  make  reprisals,  advanced  with  a  body  of  fifteen  ]*    ■'>•«• 
:sand  into  England,  by  the  west  marches  ;  hut  these  troops 
wen  !  it  Solway,  by  n  handful  of  men,  under  the  com-  * 

mand  of  Musgrave,  Dncres,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wharton.  This 
disgrace  sat  heavy  upon  the  King  of  Scots'  spirits,  ami  threw 
him  into  a  mortal    distemper.      He  died  at  Falkland,  in  the  ^V*"-* 

tieth  year  of  his  age.  Some  few  days  before  his  'A*  Art.  W 
death,  he  received  the  news  of  his  queen's  being  delivered  of  a 
daughter  at  Linlithgow.  The  cardinal,  hearing  the  king  was 
dead,  is  said  to  practise  with  one  Balfour,  a  priest,  to  6 
II.  By  this  pretended  instrument,  the  king  had  put  the 
'ration  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal,  the  earls  of 
Hunt  lev,    Argylc,    and    Murray,    during    il  |    queen's 

minority.     This  will  was  immediately  published  in  Edinburgh. 


w«.  *«v  wmj  m   the    nobility  believing   it  a   count 
AVCmt  choice  of  the  earl  of  Arrau  fur  regent. 

Bfipani.       To  go  back  t  per,  Bonner,  bishop  of  Lon- 

&«gL.  Boo-  ^on,  published  his  injunctions.     I  shall  abstract  them  for  the 
n«r,  t»i.  39   reader. 

First.  His  clergy  are  enjoined  to  observe  all  orders  set  forth 
by  the  king's  authority,  and  to  provide  themselves  either  a 
written  or  printed  copy  of  every  thing  of  this  kind. 

Item.  That  every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  was  every  day  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  with  some  approved  comment  upon 
it :  beginning  with  the  Gospel  latthew,  to  the  em  I  uf 

the  -lament ;  that  they  shook]  take  care  to  charge 

their  memory  with  what  they  had  read,  and  be  prepared  to 
bishop,  or  any  of  his  officers,  an  account  of  their  pro- 
ficiei 

Item.  That  th«  y  procure  themselves  the  book  called  ■  The 
ion  of  a  Christian  Man  j  or,  the  Bishops*  Book,"  and 
tU.tt  they  study  it,  pursuant  to  directions  given  them  by  their 
nrdiu 

Item.  TliAt  being  absent  from  their  benefices,  according  to 
the  permissions  of  law,  they  anBered  no  priest  to  undertake  the 
.  unless  first  presented  to  the  bishop,  or  his  officers,  and 
allowed  by  them. 

Item.  Tliat  every  parson,  &c.,  shall  exhort  his  parishioners 
in  the  pulpit-,  once  a  quarter,  not  to  make  clandestine  mar- 
riages, and  that  the  parents,  or  som  I  or  friend,  may  bo 
present  at  the  contract,  and  record  the  form. 

It- in.  That  no  parsons,  vicars,  ic.  presume  to  marry  any 
persons  married  before,  without  being  sufficiently  informed  of 
the  decease  of  the  wife  or  husband  of  the  parties. 

Item.  That  parsons,  vicars,  chantry- priests,  be,  shall  teach 
r  parishioners"  children  to  read :  taking  but  moderate  rates 
I  hat  are  able  to  pay. 

they  endeavour  to  take  up  differences,  promote 
uoihI  <  Trespondence,  ami  e\liort  the  parishioners  to  pass  i 

her. 

0  disguise  their  malicious  temjier, 
«i.l   il,.    toft]  their  euratea,  and  make  their  con- 

i      i     I  i   in   |.i;  ild  not  be  admitted  upon  the 

I     ul     itch  confessors,  nor  allowed  to  receive  the 


communion  in  their  own  parish,  until  they  have  changed  their   ki:.m<y 
conduct,  and  submitted  to  confession  to  their  own  curates.         « ____- 

Item.  All  parsons,  fee*  IN  enjoined  to  warn  ale-house- 
keepers and  vintners,  within  their  jKirUlns.  not  to  suffer  any 
gaming  or  drinking  in  the  time  of  divine  -<i  vii-  •.  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  and  being  fartfaM  punished  by  the  laws  of 
realm. 
•n.  That  all  curates  shall,  in  the  pulpit,  twice  .very 
quarter,  declare  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, that  the  people  may  he  fully  instructed  in  their  dur. 
God  and  their  neighbour. 

Item.  That  all  priests  appear  in  the  habit  of  their  function. 

Item.  That  all  parsons,  &c.,  exhort  their  [  rs,  both 

in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere,  to  avoid  swearing  and  cursing, 

railing  and  detraction,  adultery  and  fornication,  gluttony  and 

kenneas.    And  to  present  those  notoriously  guilty  of  those 

crime*  at  even.'  visitation. 

Item.  That  no  priest,  shall  give  himself  the  liberty  of  any 
unlawful  diversion,  or  go  to  ale-houses  or  taverns,  excepting  in 
cases  of  necessity. 

Item.  That  no  parsons,  vicars,  &c,  shall  suffer  any  plats, 
games,  or  interludes  in  their  churches  or  chapels. 

Item.  That  mi  sermon  composed  by  other  men,  within  this 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  should  be  made  use  of;  but  that 
the  preacher  should  raise  his  discourse  upon  the  gospel  or 
epistle  of  the  day  :  that  in  this  exposition  they  are  not  to 
strike  out  into  singularities,  or  notions  of  tluir  own  it 
but  to  explain  the  t<  xt  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  some  Catholic 
doctor  allowed  in  the  Church  of  England.  They  wen-  like- 
wise enjoined  to  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  not  u, 
run  out  into  intemperate  heat  and  passion,  and  rail  against 
those  of  a  different  opinion  ;  but  to  recommend  virtue  and 
declaim  against  viee,  without  personal  reflcc    i  Tin  v  am 

further  enjoined,  to  instruct  the  audience  in  the  prayers  used 
by  the  Church,  either  commonly,  or  upon  particular  occasions  i 
to  let  the  people  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacraments,  to  open 
the  force  and  significant*)*  of  them,  and  with  what  solemnity 
anil  devotion  they  ought  to  be  received.  They  were  to  avoid 
entertaining  the  people  with  fabulous  r<  lotions,  or  histories  of 
suspected  credit  :  ami  when  the  preacher  had  enlarged  upon  187. 
the  text  to  what  length  he  thought  fit.  he  was  then  to  abstract 
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tbo  substance,  and  repeat  the  most  material  passages  in  few 
words,  and  reinforce  his  reasoning  with  what  supplemental 
arguments  he  thought  Hi. 

Item.   Thai  uo  parson,  viear.  &.c,  shall   permit  any  person 

under  the  degree  of  |  •<>  preach  in  their  churches  or 

rh»|>els  without  a  sjK.ial  licens.-  from  tin.-  king  or  the  ordinary, 

which  the  person  was  to  produce  before  he  had  the  liberty  of 

ilpit. 

Our  learned  Church  historian,  in  his  remarks  upon  these 
injunctions,  tells  us,  M  That  in  the  time  of  popery  there  had 
been  hut  few  senium*  hut  in  Lent;  that  the  pulpit  discourses 
on  the  holy  days  were  spent  in  panegyrics  on  the  saints,  and 
magnifying  of  relics.  It  is  true  in  Lent."  he  observes,  "there 
was  a  more  solemn  and  serious  way  of  preaching,  hut  there 
was  not  that  pains  taken  to  inform  the  people  of  the  hat.ful- 
ness  of  rice  and  excellency  of  holiness,  or  the  wonderful  love 
I y  which  men  might  be  engaged  to  acknowledge  and 
obey  him;  and,  in  short,  that  the  people  had  been  little 
acquainted  with  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity. 

thi*  gentleman,  with  doe  regard  to  him,  goes  too  deep 
in  hia  censure ;  there  was  a  better  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  than  be  seems  aware  of;  neither  were  the  bishops 
ao  negligent  in  discharging  their  fmu-t.ion  as  this  representa- 
tion Kupposcs.  That  our  historian  has  overloaded  the  indict- 
ment, appears  from  the  canons  of  Otho  and  Othobon,  and  the 
constitutions  of  archbishop  l'eckharo.  By  these  provisions 
the  bishops  were  obliged  to  reside  upon  their  cathedrals,  and 
instruct  their  flock.  The  pariah  priests  are  likewise 
|0  preach  frequently,  to  instruct  the  audience  in  the  funda- 

tata  of  r<  ain  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian 

fnith  Mid  •  V>mmandroenU :  to  discoarse  upon  the  seven 

works  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  seven  principal 

virtue*,  and  I  sacraments.      Upon  these  main   heads 

of  faith  and  practice  they  were  bound  to  preach  once  a  quarter, 
and  oftener  if  occasion  should  require ;  and  thai  they  might 
the  poiut,  and  mistake  in  their  composures, 
ckham   has  Ml   the  Unas,  and 

iil  a  "hoit  discourse  upon  each  head,  and  hud  down  such 
—  4  list  the)  could  not  easily  ramble  or  miss  their  way. 
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.No*  the  latest  of  these  \-<  was  made  iu  the  reigu  of  henry 

.    Edward   I.      Further,  by  the  constitutions  of  John  de  « —        ■ 
Thoreaby,  archbishop  of  York,  the  parochial  clergy  are  en-  **  °' 

■\  to  preach  frequently  to  their  parishioners,  and  explain 
the  articles  of  faith  in  the  English  tongue.     At  the  close  of 

h  injunctions,  there  is  a  remarkable  exhortation  directed 
"To  here  Goddys  service  every  Sone<l.i\  with 
reverence  and  devocioun;  and  scyo  devowtly  thy  Pater  Hbsl 

ind  here  Goddys  lawe  taught  in  thy  modyr  tonge.      For 
that  il  better  tlian  to  hen.'  many  UUUSJBt*      If  we  come  nearer 
the  KefortuatioD,  we  shall  find  preaching  moro  frequent  thau 
.  supposeth.     For  Dr.  Litchfield,  rector  of  All 
Saints,  Thames  Street,   London,  left  three  thousand  eighty- 
three  sermons  in  his  own  hand,  and  preached  by  him.     And  T*r.  iUtol- 
can  we  imagine  all  these  discourses  could  be  delivered  in  Lent  J  „  ,^ gmr 
Bradly,  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Norwich,  spent  many  vears  in  ]*^  di. 
travelling   that  diocese  for  the  business  of  preaching;    Dr.  •«  <>* yt*r 
Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  constantly  preached  or  expounded 

.Scripture  ;  and  Dr.  Colinwood,  dean  of  Litchfield,  preached  ji^n,,,. 
in  that  cathedral  every  Sunday  for  many  years  together. 


Bii.  Burott, 


lt,:,l 


learned  historian  takes  notice,  "That  none  were  to 
preach  without  a  particular  license  from  the  king  or  his  dio- 
cesan, and  that  the  small  number  of  good  preachers  was  the 
occasion  uf  this  restraint.*''     But  this  is  plainly  mistaking  the 

titer  J  fot  tin-  parochial  clergy  were  under  no  neceRsit 
procuring  stmh  licenses  for  their  own  cures.  The  injunction. 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  was  not  to  suffer  any  stranger 
to  preach  in  the  parish  without  producing  the  licenses  above- 
mootiooed.  The  historian  goes  on  in  his  remark  and  tells  us, 
That  to  supply  the  Blender  qualifications  of  parish  prieatft, 
a  book  of  homilies  was  printed,  in  which  the  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles of  all  the  Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  year  were  set  down, 

b  a  homily  to  every  one  of  these,  which  is  a  plain  aud  prac- 
tical paraphrase  on  these  j>arecls  of  Scripture.  And  that  these 
were  to  be  read  to  the  people  by  such  as  were  not  licensed  to 
preach.' 


That  tin  parish  prieeta  are  not  barred  preaching,  hath  been  *.  u.  IM9 
observed  already.     1  grant  a  book  of  homilies,  of  the  same 
contents  mentioned    by  this  historian,  was  published,  with  a 
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mouojioly  patent  to  Kichard  Bankes:  hut  (hen  this  was  panted 
in   L540,  tuo  years  before  the  totting  forth   Honners  injunc- 
tions.    Our  historian  infers  from  the  manner  of  these  homilies 
that  the  "  compik-r  of  them  was  a  man  both  of  good  judgment 
and  learning." 
Tin*  gentleman)  I  perceive,  took  the  hook  for  tin 

I  single  hand |   but  the  title-page  tells  us,  it  was  "drawn  fort 
by  diverse  learned  men,  for  the  singular  edification  and  com- 
modity of  all  good  Christian  |>ersous,  and  iu  especial  of  priests 
and  curates.*' 
U«*w»«/       As  to  the  licensed  preachers,  their  business  was  to  travel 
tie   country,  to  discourse  upon  controversial  points,  and  settle 
the  belief  of  the  audience.     These  men,  it  seems,  som 
indulged  their  passions,  and  played  their  invective  too  strongl) 
against  the  opposite  party.     These  sallies  OOOMJonod  frequent 
complaints  to  the  long.      To  uuaid.  therefore,  against  malice 
i  memory  in  the  informers,  the   preachers   wrote  their 
•  urecs  and  road  them.     And  from  benee  the  leading 
sermons  pn   en-d-inary  in  Euglaud.      And   thus  th<>  mai 
makes  aincmhi  for  tin  QoUnaaa  of  the  delivery,  and  what  Ls  ) 
in  the  Bound  is  gained  in  the  sense. 

To  proceed.     The  injunctions  take  notice  of  the  acting  of 

plays  in  churches,  thau  which  nothing  could   be  a  greater 

«fatr<pi«>       profanation  and  abuse.     These  representations  were  made  by 

ibo  gospellers.     The  subject  of  the  entertainment  was 

tin-  immoralities  and  disorders  of  the  monks  and  clergy  : 

.<ih,  Unk  lb  Bknwiaj  I  nk  their  religious  vonhq 

The  mob  u.  re  pleased  with  these  theatrical  shows,  in  Imj 

it  may  DO)  of  being  set  free  from  discipline  and  restraint. 

■y  had  reason,  against  such  licenti.n 
ppozi  tlu-v  said,   was  the  way  to  let   in  atheism,  and 

make  all  religion  a  jest.      For  if  people  w.  I  bo  bur- 

luaque  devotion,  and  make  themselves   merry  with  the 

■  i       it   i  lie  Church,  tln-v  would  proceed  to  further  exm  un- 
ties, and  laugh  the  nation  out  of  their  creed  at  last.     Tl 
Iter  sort  of  reformers,  disliked  these  courses, 
M  of  that  [-arty  countenanced  this  license,  and 
and  Dpon  what  motives  they  went  is  not 
•  him  nil  to  diftcovi 
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ship. 
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act  passed  relating  to  the  decision  of  eon  i  ia  religion.  "E-1^ 

The  preamble  sets  forth,  "  That  many  sedition!  ud   ignorant  > v-i— 

people  had  abused  the  liberty  granted  them  for  reading  the  „.*,„,,„,,,, 
rSble,    that  great  diversity  of  opinion5*,   animosities,  tumults,  (*■  2Si6 
and  schisms,  haw  bean  occasioned  by  perverting  the  sense  of  to  <*/*«'« 
the  Scripture.     To  retrieve  the  mischiefs  arising  from  hence,    ^* 
it  is  enacted,  that  a  certain  form  of  orthodox  doctrine,  con- 
sonant to  the  inspired  writings  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
and  apostolic  Church,  shall  be  isot  forth  as  a  standard  uf  belief, 

rin;l:i]'.-  i.il-i  translation  of  the  old  and  Zfaw  Testament. 
and  all  other  books  touching  religion  in  the  ESngUth  tongue, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  faith,  or  that  summary  of  doctrine 
published  by  the  king  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forlv, 

U  time  after  doring  his  majesty*!  reign,  .shall  be  sup- 
an<l  forbidden  to  bo  read  in  any  of  the  king's  do- 
minions. 

"All  printers  and  booksellers  are  prohibited  printing  or 
lending  any  of  the  said  books.  The  exposing  the  doctrim 
the  religion  established,  in  plays  or  ballads,  is  likewise  pro- 
hibited under  deep  forfeitures  and  imprisonment.  All  books 
likewise  impugning  the  holy  sacrament,  of  tin;  altar,  or  main- 
taining the  damnable  opinions  of  the  anabaptists,  are  prohibited 
under  forfeitures  and  fines.  The  reading  the  Bible  is  likewise 
prohibited  to  all  under  the  degrees  of  gentlemen  and  gentle. 

in."  After  this  follows  a  proviso  of  some  liberty.  "  That 
it  shall  bo  lawful  for  all  persons  whatsoever  to  read  or  teach 
all  such  doctrine  as  ia  or  shall  be  set  forth  by  his  majesty  smos 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1540:  and  also  the  psalter,  primer. 
Pater  Noster.  Ave,  and  Creed  in  English:  and  if  any  spiritual 
person  shall  preach  or  maintain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines above-mentioned,  be  shall  recant  for  his  first  ohTcnce, 
abjure  for  his  second,  and  Is-ar  a  faggot :  and  upon  a  further  »i  Wm  * 
relapse  shall  be  adjudged  an  heretic,  suffer  the  pains  uf  bum-  sutmc* 
ing,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.""1  "'  '**nr'- 


There  are  two  favourable,  provisos  upon  this  aet ;  first,  the 
chancellor  of  England,  generals  and  officers  in  th>  in  Id,  the 
king  the  recorders  of  any  city  «>r  town,  the  shaker 

of  the  parliament,  and  all  other  officers,  justices,  and  a   I 
which  have  been  accustomed  to  declare  any  good  or  virtuous 
•rtations  in  any  assemblies,  may  use  any  part  of  the  Bible 
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CHAN-     as  they  have  done  formerly,  with  tibia  limitation,  that  they  did 
Abp.  Cut.  not  rait*  any  dim  itrary  to  tl  - -t  forth,  or  to 

'       '  be  set  forth,  by  his  highness. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  this  proviso  we  are  to  ob- 
serve,   that    it  was    usual    for    1 1 1 « *    lore]    chancellors,   judges, 
recorders,  &c,  to  take  a  text  for  their  speeches  upon  ] 
occasions. 

By  another  proviso  it  is  enacted,  that  the  king  might  alter 
or  set  aside  the  act  or  any  part  of  it. 

Our  learned  Church  1  takes  notice  of  MOttl 

passed  this  parliament,  which  made  way  for  the  diasolut 
colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  foundations  of  that  nature.  "  The 
courtiers,'''  as  he  continues,  'had  been  practising  with  the 
presidents  and  governors  of  some  of  these  houses,  to  resign 
them  to  the  king.  The  resignations  were  penned  in  the  same 
style   with   the   surrenders    of  J  of  these 

instruments  were  procured  and  enrolled.     Hut  Hue  progress  of 
this  design  was  checked  by  the  local  statutes  of  most  of  these 
foundations."     For,  by  these  provisions,  no  president  or  any 
other  fellow*  could  make  any  Mich  deed  of  alienation  without 
th<-    consent  of  the   whole  society:    hut  such  an   unanimous 
,    nurn,t   concurrence  rm  not  easily  gained.     AH  such  statutes  an?  now 
nulled,  and  none  Rn  the  future  to  be  sworn  to  them.    Thus  this 
gentleman  has  discovered  the  court  compass,  and  what  I  i 
motives  bad  the  ascendant  upon  the  practi 
great  men  of  this  reign. 
B.1MI       The  ir,  a  hook  called  "A  necessary  Doctrine  and 

Erudition  fur  am  christned  Man,"  was  published  by  the  king's 
order.     This  book  was  designed  for  a  rule  of  religious  befit 
which  we  have  a  general  it  i  an  the  act  just  mentioned. 

By  i  Utc  injunctions,  it  is  plain  this  "  Eteeeemj  Eru- 

dition" was  unset  forth  some  part  of  the  8:  for,  by 

one  of  the  articles,  1!  i  n  provide  the 

•'  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man."    Nov,  the  "  Erudition"  being 
a  review  and  alteration  of  1 1  itution"  i 

'  Erudition"  had  been  published,  the 
never  have  beeu  obliged  to  have  I   the 

••  Institution"  for  the  instruction  of  their  parish:  from  hence  wo 
may  reasonably  infer  the  "Necessary  Erudition"  was  not  drawn 
l-  n [i  by  a  committee  of  the  clergy  in  the  10,  as  our 

isn  supposes.     For  how  can  we  imagine  so  fini 
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and  instructive  a  performance,  a  book  designed  for  public  use 
and  settling  oobtrow  rsies,  should  lis  by  thus  long!  I  grant 
that  branch  rotating  to  th<  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  was 
examined  in  the  year  mentioned  by  this  learned  historian. 
This  may  be  proved  from  Thirlcby  efeol  "1"  Wc-rmiustera 
having  a  share  in  this  business :  for  the  patent  for  founding 
this  see  i-  dated  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  in  the 
thirty  oecond  of  Henry  V11I..  which  trie  the  vear  of  our 
Lord  1540.  His  consecration  R  Bonn  I  two  days  after.  Fn>tn 
hence  we  may  conclude,  the  questions  touching  the  sacrament 

were  debated  sonu  little  lime  before  Thirl.by's  consecration. 
To  i  account  of  this  matter:   the  queries  relating  to 

the  seven  sacraments  were  given  out  to  the  two  archbishops, 

bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Carlisle,  of  Durham, 
Hereford,  and  .St.  David's.  The  other  divines  wore  Thirlehv, 
Dr.  Robertson,  Day.  Rodmayn,  Oox,  Leighton,  Symmons, 
Tresliani.  ('  worth.  Oglethorpe  Crayford,  Willson,  and 

Robins.  When  their  anewere  wen:  r<  turned.  t«0  were  ap- 
Dted  to  compare  them,  and  draw  an  extract  of  the  particu- 
lars, as  to  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  One  of  these  thus 
appointed  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  English.  The  ori- 
ginal answers  of  the  two  archbishops,  the  bishops  of  London, 
Rochester,  and  Carlisle,  and  the  Da.  Day,  Robertson,  Red- 
mayn, Cox.  Symmons,  Leight<  un,  Ooren,  Edgworth, 
and  Oglethorp,  are  upon  record;  but  tl  I  given  in  by 
the  bishops  of  Durham,   Hereford,   and   St.  Davi6?8,  and   the 

i  of  Westminster,  hy  the  Drs.  Crayford,  Willson,  and 
Robins,  though  mentioned  in  the  extracts  are  not  to  lie  met 
with. 

Saving  premised  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  further  account  of 
the  "  Necessary  Erudition."  To  ltegiu  with  the  king's  preface. 
Here  his  majesty  sets  forth,  "That  in  order  to  the  bring 
Off  his  subjects  from  superstitious  practices,  he  had  published 
the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue:  that  though  this  expe- 
li> nt  was  not  without  its  effect,  yet  some  people,  out  of  a  spirit 
of  pride  and  OOntentkni,  had  wrested  the  holy  text,  and  given 
rise  to  disputes,  and  diversity  of  opinions:  that  to  recover  ibfl 
people  to  orthodoxy  and  union,  he  had  set  forth  this  summary 
of  religion,  with  the  advice  of  his  clergy  thai  it  had  been 
viewed  and  approved  by  both  houses  of  parliament."    After  this. 

king  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  the  "  Necessary  Erudition," 
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mentions  the  articles,  ami  shows  the  reason  of  tin-  order  in 
which  they  stand.    He  takes  notice,  "that  t!  dsts 

of  two  sorts  of  men,  Rome  to  instruct,  and  the  rest  to  be  in- 
struct i  il  ■  th:u  it.  la  nooosaary  for  the  first  division  to  read  and 

study  thv  Scripture:   hut  as  to  the  laity  il  11   n  iftdfa  \g  bh)    I 
and  New  Testament  is  not  so  necessary  for  all  of  that  class : 
that  liberty  or  restraint  in  this  matter  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
laws  and  government :  and  that  the  legislature  now  lately  had 
barred  several  ranks  reading  the  Bible." 

From  this  passage,  it  is  evident,  the  book  was  not  publish'  I 
till  d  BCl  made  in  the  94th  of  this  reign. 

The  "Necessary  Erudition"  begins  with  a  declaration  of  faith. 
''This  theological  virtue,  they  tell  us,  is  to  be  understood  in 
two  senses.  First,  for  a  belief  of  the  being  of  God.  and  the 
truth  of  his  revelations."     In  this  sense,  faith  is  the  gift  of 

God.      Faith  in  the  see I  lered  in  conjn 

tii.n  with  hope  and  chanty.     This  faith  is  profosaod 
Christian  at  his  baptism :  and  here,  to  prevent  an  i 
on  bare  belief,  it  is  added,  that  all  God's  promises  are  sus|>ended 
upon  conditions,  and  »upj>ose  our  endeavours  to  obcdii  ; 
Tliat  where  TC  are  said  to  be  justified  by  faith,  we  are  to  take 
faith  in  this  latter  sense.     And  because  a  certain  assurance  of 
being  of  the  numb >  is  maintained  bjeome 

persons,  th. sreibre,  to  keep  people  from  avoiding  the  Dxtrwnes 

Of  presumption  and  despair,  or  resting  too  much  opon  their 

Jits  and  persuasion,  the  book  tells  us,  this  question    i- 
lined  in  Scripture  :   thai  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt   (Jod's  promise',  yet   since  the  will  is  mutable,  and  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  apt  to  be  nurj 

live  un. lev  too  strong  a  coni  it  to  manage  with  caution 

and  vigilance.  Donsidi  ring  the  force  of  ti.  -.  we  have  to 

deal  with,  always  remembering  the  words  of  th  that 

a  man  cannot  be  crowned,  unlc  ives  lawfu 

Befbra  I  go  further,    I  shall  observe  to  th  (hat  the 

J**-*/*?*-  "  Necessary  Erud  tal  to  too  "  Institution"  in 


'  fnt.twtum' 
m  nrrrul 

rtriifin 


some  artk  •  the  "  I 

tions  far  ill,  and  good  wm-ks.   ins..: 

passages,  yet  then  are  no  distinct  discourses  upon  any  of  i 
thr. 
- .;       1"|m>u  tin' arti.  :  Necessary  l-'.rudition" main- 

tains  this  fa.  not    extinguished  bv    AtlatnS    full.     This 
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assertion  is  supported  by  these  plain  texts  of  Scripture.     "  Be    i 
not  overcome  of  evil."" — "  Neglect  not  the  gift  which  is  in  thee. 


VIII 


—"Love  not  the  world."  &e.— u  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  f  ] 
the  commandments." — Now  this.- i  x  ,  if  a  man  had  no  J 

power  to  make  use  of  them,  w. mid  be  to  no  purpose.  Hut  though 
«(■  are  pot  under  an  absolute  impotent"  .  i  >his  faculty  is 
disabled  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  The  force  of  the  mind 
in  paradise  was  much  greater  than  afterwards.  When  Adam 
and  Eve  were  in  tin-  state  of  mnopoaoy,  they  were  possessed  of 
an  independence  of  thought :  the  superiority  of  their  reason 
was  such,  that  they  could  check  tin-  animal  impreoiiooa  without 
trouble,  call  oil' their  thought"*  from  un.»  and 

govern   their  inclinatio  I'nder  tiii*  condition, 

the  practice  of  virtue  was  natural  and  easy,  and  it  was  no  more 
lmnbkaome  to  obey,  than  to  miscarry.  Hut  since  'he  fall  of 
Adam,  it  is  impossil.L  (0  pleSM  <  ••"!  iHthoul  (supernatural 
assistance.  The  DT01 tensions  to  duty  are  grown  faint.,  and  the 
bent  of  the  will  lies  mostly  towards  sensual  advantage.  Thus. 
without  the  succours  of  grace,  it  is  impossible  rithor  to  begin 
well,  or  to  make  any  progress  in  a  course  of  obedience.  This 
inability  of  mere  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  n  divine  inter- 
is  proved  from  Scripture.  '•  Without  BM  ye  can  do 
DOthmg/' — "  .No  man  can  come  tome,  •  vept  the  Father  which 

in',  draw  him." — "  Wu  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  ■f0!™  '*• 
think  any  tiling  as  of  ourselves." — However,    notwithstanding  2  Cor.  3 

!  vantage  of  our  condition,  we  ought  to  make  the  most  of 
our  remaining  powers,  we  •  ■  1 1 u m t  to  co-operate  with  the  assists 
■  >f  tli<  Holy  Qfaoai,  and  exert  ourselves  ;  we  are  likewise  I 
to  throw  our  misbehaviour  upon  any  thing  but  our  own  neglect ; 
for  God  is  not  wanting  in  sufficient  provision,  nor  anywise  the 
.!'  sin.  And  here  the  clergy  are  particularly  admonished 
to  guard  in  their  public  discourses:    to  avoid  running  into  ex- 

iieson  either  side  ;  and  n>  itlier  to  deny   the  freedom  of  the 
will  mi  mi,   hand,  DOT  the  neee^sity  of  grace  on  the  other. 

Upon  tli  article  of  good  works,  the  book  begins  with  the 
explication  of  the  terms  :  that  under  this  notion,  not  only  out- 
ward practice,  but  inward  disposition,  regularity  of  desire,  and 

pooa  temper  are  comprehended  :   and  that  indeed,  the  state 
farniture  of  the  mind  i-  chk-ny  to  be  regarded  in  this  case. 
An<l  itiona obaerfaoc     of  the  raonk9,  and  r 

ing  too  much  upon  will-worship,  uneonunnnded  ami 

V.  M 
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\-     outward  performance,  are  mentioned  v,ii  >  To  this  is 

added.  ili.it  Dvfng  tolerably  by  the  directions  of  the  law  of 

" '  nature,  though  it  may  bare  soma  claim  to  temporal  i 

yet  Is  not  available  to  eternal  happiness,  without  frith  io  Christ. 
A»  to    thoafl    good    works    which    conn- 

lone  ii>  frith  tod  charity,  though  they  are  not 

wit  tun  anil  alloy,  ami  fall  short  of  perf<M 

their  defects  are  supplied  by  the  merits  of  Christ's  passion, 
ami  Qod  it  his  goodness  is  pleased  to  accept  them  for  a  full 
obedience;  and  under  this  notion  tl.>\  in  En  HOG  DMtBttie 
meritorious  and  instrumental  in  making  us  bappji 

Works  of  penance  are  likewise  said  to  be  somewhat  service- 
able toward*  justification.      For   the  purpose:  when  a  sinner, 

O   rocolloeting  the  law  of  God,  is  struck  with  remorse  of 
rim  li.iice,  and  ashamed  of  his  ini^b-liavinnr  ;  when  lie  tan 

his  ingratitude,  applies  t<i  prayer,  and  andoaronra  to  no 

llhnnnlf    and    proevn    his    pardon  ;   when  ho  goes  through  a 

course  of  dimpling  and  mortification  ;  he  cannot  but  be  said  to 

\W.  make  some  advances  towards  justification.      If",   therefore,  he 

goes  on  in  this  god^  method,  t  -  his  devotion,  and  begs 

fun  I  s  of  grace,  he  may  be  assured  of  the  remi 

Of  lii*  sin-,   obtain  the  bli  >D  ■'■■■!    fot 

further  improvement  intbi  Dp  t.>  mi 

acceptnl  1' virtue.  v,hi.-h,  beibrebi   is  justified,  is  plainly 

impracticable.  And  though  such  a 

as  preparatory  conditions  of  f*  a,  yet  ju  in  and 

parduu  of  sins  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  bestowed  on  ns  with- 
out any  valuable  compensation. 

Further,  the  maintaining  and   value  of  good 

works,  is  no  lessening  of  the  grace  of  Qod  For  a]|  such 
ni'.'inlable  actions  are  the  effects  of  divine  grace.  Our  merits, 
as  St.  Atiatm  spvaks,  axe  but  the  gifts  of  God;  the  re  fore,  wa 
liave  no  reason  to  boast  of  our  performances,  or  value  our- 
selves upon  the  regularity  of  our  conduct.  I  low-ever,  we  are 
bound  to  upon  tli.    Ifivh...-  homily,  and  make  the  most 

of  our  talent.      Pot  to  thifl  and,  as  tin  insures  us.  our 

Saviour  can  i'  a  world.   "  that,  denying  ungodline?- 

worldly  !  M  live  BObevfy,  righteously,  and  godly  in 

this  world.      \\  I  mself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 

as  from  all  iniquity,  ami  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  p> 
zealous  of  good  works."      Ami  il  i     !  •  re.    the  same    Apostle 
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declares,  "  that  every  one  must  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
body,  according  to  that   lie  has  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  s 
bad'" 

The  article  oi  y  is  much  the  name  VJth  the  "  Institu- 

the  "•  IOrtiditinn"  savs,  "  We  are  not  to  make  use  of  t  li«- 
name  of  purgatory,  nor  dispute  or  reason  about  it  j  "  which  is 
i  i he  same  language  with  the  M  Institution." 
The  "  Erudition M  differs  in  some  places  from  tho-lnstitu-  Thrdifrr- 
tion."     1-   i    in     purpose:    Christ's  descent   into  lull,  which JJ^. e££. 

.ii  in  tf»jt«/2t 

taken   in  the  ejone  a 


■  the  fifth  article  in  the  "  Institution, 

••  Bmdiftkni.M     And  here,  though   hell  is  taken    in 

sense,  yet  the  design  of  our  Saviours  coming  thither,  is  more 

briefly  and  generally  handled.     In  the  article  of  our  Saviour's 

aftting  at  the  right  hand  of  Qcdj  both  books  mention  his  h 

cession;  but  the  "  Erudition"  adds  an  explanatory  caution 
concerning  the  mediation  of  the  saints  :  that  notwithstanding 
th"    inter.  of  the  Church   militant  and    triumphal: 

:  the  teal  of  their  brethren,  yet  all  this  benefit 

lv  in  virtue  of  the  mediation  of  Christ  our  In 
In    the   rutii-lr    of    th«    Oatfeotic    Church,   the   *] 

STOUTS    to    refine    upon    tie  makes    kings 

Is  of  the  particular  Churches  in  their  dominions,  and  gives 

then  the  Buperinteodency  In  reference  to  the  appointing  of 
bishops.  In  the  communion  of  saints,  touching  the  commu- 
nication of  good  works  from  one  member  to  the  U'nefit  of 
the  whole  bo  Institution"  dilates  more  against  the 

Dg  the  treasure  of  the  Church,  than 
ih-     '  Erudition."      In  the  last  article,  the  "I. 
clares  good  men  are  made  happy,  not  upon  the  score  of  I 

performances,    hut  through  the  mere?  of  Cod,  and   tin 
passion  of  Christ;  of  which,  in  this  place,   the  "Erudite 
ment 

..  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  First.  In  the 
article  of  penance,  the  H  Erudition11  adds,  upon  the  institution 
touching  the  usefulness  of  confession  bo  a  priest,  "  that  snch 
application  is  serviceable  for  awakening  the  periteatV  con- 
science ;  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  degree  and  danger  of  his 
guilt;  what  a  glorious  condition  he  is  fallen  from,  by  breaking 
his  baptismal  engagements;  and  how  heartily  he  ought  la 
abhor  himself  for  failing  in  his  dot]  ti>  n  great  :i  bsosmotor** 
the  same  strew*  upon  sacerdotal  abso- 
ii  2 
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t.    latino  whh  the  "  Ii  "  and  maintains,  that  li- 

fe  no   admission    into  the  Church  hut    by    the  BMNRI 
baptism,  so  after  the  commission  of  sin,  penance  if  the  only 
way  for   r.vnv.rv.      •'  Where   priestly  absolution  cannot  be 
had,"  says  the  "  Erudition."  "the  penitent  limy  l>c  safe  d 

»mt  This  is  not  denied,  but  rather  supposed,  bj 

I  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  "  Krudition"  speaks 

plainly  for  transubstauUation,  which  the"  Institution'"  doth  not. 

are    to  ODSSffe,   the  Six   Article-  were   SnSOt 
further,    tluit    Craniuer  and  his   party,  who  <i|i| >o*ed   the 
ing  the  Six  Articles,  were  overruled  in  the  composing  this 
Necessary   Btodi  The   "Erudition*1    insists   on  the 

mifficiencv  of  under  one  1.  vhich  there  fa 

a  the  "  Institution."     The  •'  Kridition"  likewise  takes 

!  at  priests  US*  i,  exeept 

they  consecrate. 

I'ml'-r  the  I  orders,  the  "Erudition"  makes  orders 

one  of  the  Sei  limits,  sad  defines  it  n  gift  of  grace  for 

administration  intboOborcb;  thai  it   is  conveyed  l>y  conse- 

ion  and  impusitinit    uf  the    btsfaopS  hands;    that,  in    the 
beginning  of  Christianity,  this  character  was   g 

•  drawn  from  the  I  St.  Paul  to 

Timothy  and  TitUS.     Tin  word*  are  these:  u  Stir  up  the  gift 

which  in  in  thee  by  the  putting  od  of  my  hinds." 

Jit  tiiat  is  in  tie •<•.  «hich  was  given  thee  by 

prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  |  ," 

orMUu   authority  «»f  priesthood,11  as  this  honk  translates  it. 

Kit  l  thee       '       -  that  thou  shouldst 

ordai  is  I  have  appointed  thee."— .*•  Lay 

hands  suddenly  on  no  n 

Prom  the  original  and  conveyance  of  ecclesia- 
t Ii.-  '  iMudition"  proceeds  to  the  settling  other  circumstances. 
And  here  it  red,  thai   the  nomination,  n,  or 

:d    OUIUStS 

the  word  of  God,      Thai     t"  C   i»  left 

ienlar  countries, 
made  with  tfai    oonsant  of  the  chief  m  That 

lergy  consist  in  preaching  and  administering 
tbosaorai  power  of  binding  and  loosing;   dial 

in  giving  absolution,  and  admitting  thi 
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mwrwn.  and  exeomnmnioaiinn  those  w)m  refuse  to 

reclaimed.      It  is  likewise  part  of  the  business  of  the  clergy  to    — _ 
pray  far  the  universal  Church,  and  particularly  fur  those  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  ;    to  which   is  bet  notwithstand- 
ing the    office   of  ptiests  and   bishops  takes  in  this  extent  of 
direction  ami  government,  yet   it   is  nut  defensible  for  any  of 

to  execute  any  part  of  this   function,  excepting  in 
manner  and  under  such  limitations  as  tin-  ordinances  and  laws 
of  ever)'  Christian  realm  shall  permit  them  so  to  do. 

From  hence  the  "  Erudition"  proceeds  to  describe  the  qualifi- 
cations of  priests  and  bishops,  from  the  epistles  of  Timet  1  iy. ind  ;  . 
Titus.     The  heresy  of  tin1  DouaUnB)  wlm  made  the  sacraments  I 
of  no   force  when  administeri d   by  iintnond  persons,  is  like- 
wise censured:  and   here   the  virtue  of  than  r<m\  vances  of 
grace  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  divine  institution,  and  not 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  bishop  or  priest.     After  this,  there 
MOtion  made  of  the.  appointment    of  deacons,  to  which  is 
subjoined,  that  the  Scripture  speaks  expressly  of  DO  0*0X0  than  191. 
the  two  orders  of  priests  and  deacons ;  but  that  other  inferior 
degrees,  such  as  sub-deacons,  exorcists,  fcc,  man  added  to  the 
former  by  the  primitive  Church.     That  St.  Austin  takes  notice 
of  all  the  luwer  ord-T-.  and  with  wi.                  ionics  at". 

they  were  conferred  in  hi*  time.  Under  bhooa  called 
priests  or  presbyters  in  the  New  Testament,  this  book  sit pposea 
the  episcopal  character  nit  :  for  that  these  two  orders 

were  distinct  and  subordinate,  is  plain  from  this  "  Erudition." 
which  tells  us  in  express  terms,  that  the  office  and  miuiatn 
tion  of  bishops  is  instituted  and  described  in  ti  Testa- 

ment.      The    disproof  of  the   pope's  supremacy  is  much  the 
same  with  that  in  the"  Institution." 

In  the  doetrina  of  confirmation  the  books  are  both  agreed  ; 
and,  under  extreme  unction,  the  "  Erudition"  adds  that  wo 
should  not  rely  tOO  much  upon  this  El 

Upon  the  sacrament  of  matrhnon]  the  "  biatil  and 

"  Eruditi'  MUM  after  the  BMM  ■oeerniug 

tin-  indissolubleness  of  lawful  marriages,  they  .lifter  son* 
the expression.  The  M  Institution" affirms,  that,  where  there  was 
any  original  impediment  to  begin  this  relation    I.;,  the  laws  .if 
God  and  holy  Church,  there  they  may  proceed  to  a  dttJOA 
the"  Enidifcion,"  apeakmg  to  thiapoi  i  ••  ol  the  laws 
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w      ,•!  In.lv  < 'Imtvh.  Bhangae  tin-  expression  to  "  the  laws  of  ewry 

i  the  second  OOmmandllWDt  both  books  declare  against 
a  ornaoMOting  of  image*,  and  that  the  none*/  would  be 

r  bestowed  upon  ratiering  th.-  | 

■•■jmniaudiiieiit  tin-   '•  Institution"  me 
tho  spiritual   |>arents  before  the  civil,   but    thfl  H  Krmiii 
ranges  tho  civil  first,— that  is,  next  aft  or  the  natural. 

Passive  obedience,  without  limitation  or  exception  of  eases,  is 

I '.nvliti.ni."  no  loss  thai:  Institution." 

the  authority  of  thfl  hierarchy,  thfl  "  Erudition"* 

treads  tenderly,  and  leaves  out.  the  word  M govern,"  mentioned 

•he  "  Institution."     However,   tho  sacerdotal  juris  li.r 
an  we  have  aecn,  is  proved  from  the  same  texts  of  Scripture 
ih. 
Thfl  i"   thfl  preliminary  notes  on  the  Lord's 

I'rayor,  Beta  forth  that  it   is  very  requisite  unlearned  people 
II  pray  in  their  mother  tongue  ;  that,  by  putting  up  their 
in  a  language   they  best  understand,  their  derol 
would  \k  assisted,  and  tip  v  iranld  be  more  fervent  and  in 
q  tin-  mat  t«  t  ■(  hey  were  about.  This  passage  is  wanting  in  the 
As  to  the  sacraments,  the  "Erudition     Ualtfla 
-i.  and  ;  necessary,  no  leas 

the  "  Institution  ■*•  but  does  not  insist  so  much  on  their 
I   the  other  four.     To  return  :   the  exposition  on 

Lorde  Prayer,  In  both  bonks,  is  oneaaeptaonable  and  In 
structive ;  but.  Inning  nothing  controversial  or  uncommon,  I 
hIim!!  pUM  it  over. 

TL    I        edition  of  tin-  Apostles  kuiikIs  with    (XCel- 

mfifaraafl  on  every  artii 
i  practical  -  al  the  deee<  The  si%le  i  "oks 

ih  nti  "I  suited  to  a  common  uajmiil  j  ■  To  add  a 

Of  two  b)  way  of  comparison  :  the  "Erudition"  manages 
il  knw  latitude.  In-  lie  Six  Articles,  and,  in  B 

'  controversy,  drirea  further  into  the  doctrines  of 
.in  communion.     This  hook  doth  not  maintain  tii    b 

idutl  authority  io   i. n- ■  v ••■  j- 1  idikiI  >lv .  but  gives   in   to 

!■•  •■  E  mi  if  em"  differs 
the"  In  iv  to  leae  ground,  to  g 

form  backwards.     Besi d 
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lust  book  "In.  Hid   upon  so  strong  an  authority  as  the 

former.  The  "  Institution,"  as  we  have  I  the  act  of  the 

whole  clergy,  and  subscribed  by  both  houses  of  convocation  ■  but 
lb  ■■  Necessary  Erudition,"  as  our  learned  historian  observes, 
was  drawn  up  only  by  a  committee  of  the  king's  nomination. 
It  is  true  the  preface  tells  us  it  was  approved  by  the  lords  spi- 
ritual in  parliament :  but.  this  may  possibly  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  majority  in  the-  upper  house. 

About  this  time,  as  may  be  reasonably  collected,  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  I  l.ur.-li  were  brought  under  a  review, 
and  a  rationale  drawn  up  to  explain  the  meaning  ami  justify  the 
usage.      M  The  alterations  in  the  missals  and  brev:.n  i,s  M  ore  so 

i:siil'iaiilu," aays our  Obnrefa  bntoran,  "that  therein 

occasion  for  a  new  impression :  for,  by  tho  rasures  of  Hecket's 
office,  and  some  other  saints,  struck  out  by  the  king's  injunc- 
tions,—  In    these,  and  some  other  deletions,  the  old  liturgic 

I  looks  were  allowed  to  serve.    It  is  possible  it  was  though! 

change  of  the  mass-books,  and  others  of  that  kind,  might  haTe 

B  too  great  a  charge  upon  the  parishes ;  and,  it  may  be 
poop  I  have  fancied  their  religion  changed,  and  a  now 

worship  put  upon  them,  if  the  service-books  had  been  taken 

away.     Bui,  whatever  was  the  reason,  tfc  had  then 

rituals  continued,  and  the  churches'  view  bnuahed  with  do 

books  for  divine  service  during  this  reign.** 

To  this  sense  our  learned  historian  delivers  himself;  hut. 
notwithstanding  this  remark,  there  VM  a  new  impression  of  the 
liturgy.  "iWlllllllllllll  usutu  Saruin."  which  was  an  office  lor 
divine  service  best  known,  and  further  used  than  any  of  the 
rest.  It  h  printed  with  corrections  and  deletion*,  with  the 
king's  patent  nf  privilege.     The  title-page  stand  thus: — 

'•  Portiforiutn  secundum  usutu  Sarum,  noviter  impressum.  et 

a  pMirimi.s  purgntum  meSxfie.      In  ijuo  i UB1  BoWM  p"iitiliei 

falso  ascriptum  omittitur.  una  cum   albs  quee  CI 
nostri  regis  statuto  repugnant. 

duni    W "hytelmteh.     1541.       Cum    privilegio   ad   impi  > 
. 

And  having  I  rationale,  I  shall  give  the  reader 

a  transcript  of  it  from  the  Cotton  library.  The  titJe  is 
this:— 
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Xi?,!V>.     "  '  ergmoHtM  to  it  «W  in  the  Church  of  England,  together  with 
— '      an  Explanation-  of  the  meaning  and  tignifeaney  of  them : — 

4a  .njixui       "  Though  it  be  very  truth,    that  there  i-s  a  great  ditV.  1 

betwixt  the  commandments  and  works  expressed  by  Scripture 
necessary  for  a  Christian  man's  life  and  salvation,  and  rites  and 
ceremonies  devised  by  men,  —  because  the  works  contain 
Scripture  are  the  express  commandments  of  God,  which,  may 
not  be  infringed,  taken  nw.iy.  or  exchanged  by  any  man, — and 
the  other  said  rites  and  ceremonies  on  appointed  and  ordained 
by  man,  which,  upon  causes  reasonable,  may  from  time  to  time, 
by  governors  and  men  of  authority,  be  altered  and  changed, — 
yet  such  ordinances,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  devised  by  such  .-is 
are  in  authority,  Ibr  a  decani  order,  quietness,  and  tranquillity, 
ought  (all  abuses  and  superstition  clearly  taken  away)  to  be 
192.  with  all  reverent  obedience  observed  by  the  people,  not  as 
works,  or  workers  for  their  salvation,  but  as  godly  policies  and 
uiili  •  and  devised  by  Christian  governors,  to 

Pan]   -..it!,.  I  Oct.   xiv.)  that  things  should  be 
done  in  a  Christian  congregation  with  an  honest  revercne 
decent  order:  and  then  fore,  to  the  end  that  this  Church  of 
•land  may  id  quietly  ordered  and  well  instructed, 

it  is  nought  meet  and  pomonient  that  the  orders,  ceremonies, 
and  rites  following,  should  be  in  the  same  Church  horn 
obediently,  and  I  (j  kept  and  observed. 

••  The  Chut- 

■  i,  firnt   of  .-ill,  to    have  a  couuiuui  house  for  CI H 

people,  which  n  call  the  Church,  i.s  very  necessary,  that  Un  n 

they  may  come  together  where  the  Word  of  God  is  preached. 

aaonunenta  arc   i  I.  and  prayers — as  well  of  the 

people  ai  -'id  are  made,  both  Ibr 

tbetn  ad  also  for  them  that  be  depart* 

faith  of  Christ:  wl  it  i-  sonreaient  that  |  d  the 

altars  there,  bo  s&m-lil  I  aud  prepared  with  prayers. 

separated  fn  •  uses, 

and  dedicated  to  the  end  before  rehearsed.    And.  therefore,  no 

-tian   person   should   abuse   fie  r   by  eat; 

drinking,  buying,  aslBn  Ing,  dancing,  dicing,  or  with  any 
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Other  profane  or  worldly  matter:  fur  all  soberness,  quietness,    hknky 
and  godliness,  ought  time  to  be  need  •-. 

"  '  Washed,'' — to  admonish  all  Christian  people  to  wash 
inwardly  their  own  hearts  and  consciences,  which  he  the  living 
temples  of  God,  before  the]  shall  approach  to  the  use  of  any 

"'Prepared  with  prayers,' — that  the  sacraments  there 
ministered  may  be  acceptable  to  Almighty  God;  and  that 
it  may  please  him  to  hear  the  humble  and  devout  prayers  of 
his  people  there,  and  that  all  things  there  done  and  heard  by 
then  may  be  t<i  the  commodity  and  wealth  of  their  souls. 

,l  The  Church-yard. 

that  a  glorious  sepulture,  is  not  profitable  to 
the  wicked  man,  and  an  evil  sepulture  hurts  not  the  good  man, 
yet  to  put  us  in  remembrance  of  death,  that  we  may  leave  sin 
and  wickedness,  and  to  testify  our  faith  and  hope  of  the  reaur- 
Ti  of  OUf  bodiee,  therefore  it  is  convenient  that  the 
Church-vard,  for  a  place  of  common  burial  for  Christian 
people,  should  be  sanctified  and  hallowed ;  and  if  it  chances 
the  same  to  be  polluted,  ve  think  it  convenient  to  be  reconciled 
again.  And  the  sepultures  of  Christian  men,  with  good  and 
godly  prayers  now  used,  and  other  ceremonies  belonging  to  the 
same,  are  very  laudable  and  convenient. 


"  The  Rttea  and  Ceremonies  observed  about  the  Sacrament  of 

Baptism. 

"  First,  the  |  ill  till  liillll  which  goes  before  the  baptism. 
it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a  teaching,  or  an  instruction :  for,  in 
the  primitive  Church,  when  that  many  came  lo  the  Christian 
faith  at  the  years  of  age  md  discretion,  it  was  us*d  that  such 
before  they  were  admitted  to  baptism,  should  be  taught  Ihfl 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  sum  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  should  promptly  and  readily  render  the  same  to 
their  pastor  or  curate;  which  were  yet  to  be  used,  if  that  any 
such  would  desire  to  receive  baptism  ;  but,  iu  baptism  of 
i.s,  which  for  lack  of  age  cannot  \«  instruct eil,  the  priest 
shortly  expresses  there  Mtofa  [Detraction*,  feod  then  charges  the 
godlktiien  and  godmothers  further  to  teach  the  child  or  ehil 
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dm,  when  they  doom  to  lawful  ago;  and  then  beginneth  to 
make  a  cross  upon  the  forehead  of  the  child  thai   i*  offered  to 
be  baptized,  in  token  that.  Ik-  is  00OW  to  be  professed,  and 
totally  to  he  dedicated  t.<  Chfift  crucified,  whom  he  will  D 
be  ashamed  before  men  openly  to  confess  and  knoul<-n 

-  Then  he  makes  another  cross  upon  the  breast ;  from 
whence  cometh  the  b  g,  that  it  is  not  enough  to 

confess  (.'lui-t  with  mouth  openly,  unless  he  does  stedf'.* 
believe  in  heart  inwardly. 

"And,  therefore,  the  minister  prays  Almighty  (fod  to  take 
away  the  blindness  of  his  heart,  and  to  make  him  apt  to  receive 
grace  given  him  in  baptism.  And  then  he  puts  hallowed  salt 
into  his  mouth,  to  signify  the  spiritual  salt,  which  is  the  Word 
of  God,  wherewith  he  Bhould  be  seasoned ;  that  thereby  the 
filthy  savour  of  sin  should  be  taken  away,  preserving  him  from 
corruption,  and  making  him  a  meet  apt  vessel  to  continue  in 
the  moisture  of  wholesome  and  godly  wisdom;  and,  therefore, 
the  minister  prays  that  he  may  be  bed  with  heart  nl\ 

food,  and  thai  he  receiving  this  grace  of  baptism,  may  obtain 
ererlasting  reward. 

"Then   the  minister  mak  igD  of  the  cross  in   the 

adjuring  the  devil  to  depart,  and  no  mm 
approach   him,  but  to  knowledge  his  sentence  of  dnmn.r 
and   to  give  glory  unto  God,   and   to   Jesus  Chrfet,   which 
triumphed  upon  the  cross  over  him  in  his  own  jierson.  praying 
that  this  child  now  purged  from  tl.  Spirit)  may  he  the 

sanctified  temple  of  the  Holy  <  Hiost. 

M  After  this  is  read  (he  gospel  taken  out  of  St.  Matthew 

xix.,  beginning.  'Oblati  sunt  Jesii  pueri."  Wherein  is  showed, 
thai   the  Ol  iatlon  of  young  children  is  acceptable  urn 

of  whose  Church,  without  baptism,  they  cannot  be  made  mem- 
bers: wherefore  the  p  ling  to  this  example,  i 
tin  a  children  to  the  minister  to  be  baptised* 
•Then  the  minister  wets  with  spittle  the  noise  thurles  and 

ears  of  him  that  shall  be  baptized,  putting  us  in  remembrance 
of  the  miracle  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  wrought,  by  Christ)  who 
looking  up  into  heaven,  puts  his  spittle  with  hi-  l  his 

ears,  ami   booehtng   bl  h.  '  Kphphatha.'  that    is  to 

nay,  ' Bs  opened,1  and  so   he  healed  him;  si  thereby 

'hi  ig  from  heaven,  which 

■  ration  of  tin-  Holy  Ghost,  opens  our  nose  tn  take 
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WTOOt  odour  aud  savour  ol*  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and    HENRV 
our  ears  to  liear  his  word  and  commandments.  > 

"  Tlien  the  mini  bl  the  godfathers  and  godm 

with  all  others  tliat  are  present,  to  pray  to  God  that  the  child 
may  worthily  receive  the  Messed  sacrament  of  haptism,  to  the  193. 
honour  of  God,  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  confusion  of 
)ur  ghostly  enemy,  the  devil :  and  so  the  minister,  and  all 
they  together,  say  the  Pater  No-ti -r. 

"Then  immediately  tin-  adlriBtflC  ndn  the  sign  of  the  cross 

in  the  right  hand  of  the  infant,  which  cross  .should  in  all  our 

lifetime  admonish  us  valiantly  to  defend,  resist,  and  withstand 

the  crafty  assaults  of  our  BOMHJ  tin.*  devil,  and  all  our  corrupt 

ami   pervert    alien  inns   and    desires.     And   so   blessing  the 

child  in  the  name  of  fchs    Father,  the  Son,  and  llnlv  Ghost, 

takes  it  by  the  right  hand,  and  bids  it  enter  into  the  Church. 

I   to  be  admitted  as  one  of  Christ's  flock  and  congregation  ; 

and  BO  proceeds  to  the  font.     And  there  entering  towards  the 

t,  inquisition  is  made  of  the  name  of  him  that 

■  be  baptized,  to  the  intent,  that  hy  giving  him  his  name, 

he  may  now  profess  himself  to  a  new  master,  Christ :  for  of 

nld  eastern,  Mich  professions  were  made  by  such  inscriptions, 

and  giving  in  <"f  their  names. 

"  Then  then  follows  a  stipulation  made  under  prescript 
words,  the  minister  demanding  certain  questions,  and  he  that 
is  baptized,  or  his  sureties,  making  answer  to  every  question 
or  demand,  particularly  V\  Inch  demands,  questions,  and 
answers  (to  the  intent  the  godfather,  with  others  then  | 
may  know  what  is  a  Christian  mans  profession  at  his  baptism) 
we  think  it  very  convenient  and  meet  to  be  uttered  hereafter 
in  tin  Knglish  tongue. 

14  And  first,  to  the  interrogation  of  the  minister:  '  Forsakest 
thou  lbs  deril  r   lie.  or  his  sureties  for  him,  answers;   '  I 
sake  lith,  'And  all  his  works!'      It  is 

raved,  '1  (break  them.1    The  minister  >-»iih.  -And  all  hie 
■  and  van  .  '1  forsafce  diem.' 

"After  this,  the  minister  anoints  the  child  with  holy  oil, 
upon  the  breast,  and  baiwfart  the  shoulders  behind:  which 
unction  upon  the  breast,  signifies  thai  mir  heart  and  affections 
should  be  wholly  dedicated  to  Christ,  and  established  in  a  i 
feet  faith  in  his  mercy,  which  the  nil  doth  commonly  bignify  in 
Scripture:  and  the  anointing  between  thi    sh, udders,  with  the 
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eogn  of  bhe  arose,  signifiee,  time  we  should  be  1k»1<1  ami  strong 

.  ";„.  to  bear  the  cross  of  our  Lord;  and  patiently  to  sustain 
'  cross  of  persecution,  trouble,  and  affliction,  as  our  most  in 
ful  Lord  shall  lay  upon  us. 

"Then  further,  the  minister  makes  imposition  of  the  belief 
Of  him  that  is  to  bfl  christened  ;  saying,  'Befievesl  thou  in 
God,  tin-  1'atlici  .  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  F     It 

iaan.sav!  .'     The  minister  sayeth,  *  Ilelievest ■  tlmu 

in  Jesus  Christ  liis  only  Son  our  Lord,"  kc.  Tin-  Kltm 
*I  believe.*  The  mini-st .r  Hjeth,  '  l!.-lieie>t  thou  in  tin:  Holy 
Ghost,  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  hndy,  and  titer  ;I 
to  have  everlasting  life  f  The  answer  i-,  -I  Lei-eve."  All 
which  promise  and  profession  of  renouncing  the  old  errors, 
and  believing,  and  embracing  the  truth  made  in  baptism,  every 
Christian  man  ought  to  have  in  his  often  remembrance. 

"And  after  this,  the  minister  sayeth  unto  hnn  that  is  to  be 

baptised,  thoee  words, '  What  aefceet  bhoaf     li  is  answered, 

4  Baptism  :'  the  minister  demands  further,  saying,  '  Wilt  thou 
be  baptized!'  It  is  answered,  *  I  will."  Pot  there  is  no  man 
saved  a^;  trill,  but  willingly.     For  as  man  by  his  own 

lying  the  seqient,  did  perish  .    10  when  God  calls 
by  grace,  by  the  eOBVfHUOn  of  his  OWO  mind,  every  man  truly 
and  Intending  to  work,  is  saved.     Then  the  minister 
calls  the  child  by  the  name,  and  ! 
the  Father.  Son,  and  Eorj  Ghost;1  (putting  it.  into  the  wi 
of  the  font,  and  taking  it   nut  again ;   or  else  pouring  water 
■pen  the  infant)  whereby  the  person  eliristened,  has  not 
remission  of  all  his  sins,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  also  by  the  same  is  signified  the  death  ami  resurrection  ,,f 
St,  the  onl  Of  our  health  and  salvation:   and  n 

that  We  should  daily  mortify  our  evil  desires,  and  corrupt 
affections;  and  so  washed  from  sin,  walk   in  a  BOW,  pure,  and 
life  and  conversation. 
Then  after  this  I  lie  is  anointed  with  holy  chrism  on 

I .'     upreme  and  principal  part  of  man  ;   signifying 

"by,  that  be  i  'in  by  the  head  of 

d    that  h<  i      itl     the  spiritual  B 

ten,  ..I  the  linlv  Oboat;   that  b)  mean  md  grace,  be 

ting  life. 

••  Tin  11  hi  thai    i*  baptized,  is  clothed  in  I  white  restore,  i" 
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•.  of  his  manumission  ami  freedom  from  the  former  cap- 
s  of  tlir  devil:  ami  it  siguiliiv-  also  a  Christian  purity  and 
innoconcy,  which  after  the  washing  away  of  the  spots  of  his  old 
sin.  he  ought  studiously  to  conserve  and  keep,  and  so  to  come 
to  the  p."  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  p 

with  him  in  gl"iy  everlasting. 

"Finally.    The  puts    a   candle-light    in    the    right 

liand  of  him  that  is  baptised,  ifl  token  thai  BO  slmuM  through 
all  his  lifetime,  show  hefore  all  men  a  light  of  good  example, 
and  godly  works :  that  he  may  be  always  in  readiness  with 
the  saints  to  meet  our  Lord,  ami  r  ft  foe  the  fruition  of  OSSI 

'•  Ml:,  idare. 

"Tin-  oeremonies,  observances,  and  prayers,  said  and  done 
i r •  the  consecrations  of  bishops,  and  giving  orders  to  priests, 
deacons,  subdeacons,  and  other  inferior  ministers,  as  heretofore 
has  been  accustomed,  and  as  H  id  io  the  hooks  called 

tifioals,  (all  manner  of  things  euneerning  the  pretenced  and 
usurped  power  of  the  hishup  of  Koine.)  abohsbed  and  utterly 
put  aside  ;  and  the  king's  most  right  and  true  supremacy,  witli 
liuys  to  the  same  (in  any  wise  appertaining  and  belonging 
always  pro*  nred  and  obeyed,)  be   MjffJ  laudable  and  e.\|>edieut 
<•  used;    for  by  the*'  s  ami  observances,  every 

man  in  his  order,  state,  and  degree,  is  admonished  what  apper- 
tains to  their  offices :  and  the  prayers  be  made  to  Liod,  that 
th.v  tiuh.  -MiHirelv,  and  devoutly,  may  use  the  ministration 
to    them    committed,    to    OoflTfl    honour,    spiritual    rnmfort  of 

themselves,  and  all  oth  *  Obxfatiao  people. 


KKMf. 


"  Bertnc*  of  the  Ok  urch . 
"  The  service  used  in  the  Church,  daily  in  some  places,  or 

the  Sundays  and  other  feasts  In  all  places;  that  is  to 
■ay,  Matins,  Prime,  Hours,  Evensong,  and  I  whereof  194. 

the  most  part  is  of  Scripture,  as  the  Psalms,  and  many  times 
the  Legends,  (certain  things  added  by  man  well  reformed,)  are 

BXpedisnt  and  godly;    both   fog  that  the  ministers  pray, 
and  give  thai  i  id  for  tin  and  for  the  psop 

and  also,  that  by  tin    .xaniplf    it"  th.  ir  j.i  OVS  and 

••  the  people  to  pray  with  them:   and  therefore,  for  the 
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adornasa;  vt  the  same  service,  surplices,  c.  -pes,  and  other  ves- 
tures in  the  doing  thereof,  an>  very  lai 

"The  eoher.  discreet,  and  devout  singing  music,  and  playing 
»i*h  organs  used  in  the  Church,  in  th  .1)  God,  are 

ordained  to  stir  up,  and  DBOve  the  people  to  the  as  of 

God's  word;    the  ia   tlnir  MOg:    and  by  that  Bl 

harmony,  both  to  ban  ta  prayers  ind  devotion  4  gad 

also  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  th  t  triumphant 

CWrch,  where  is  everlasting  joy  with  continual  laud  and  praises 
tod. 

nsnoMiV*  used  «h  the  Mass. 

"Fora-  reie  go  about  to  reprehend  the  mass, 

and  as  much  as  in  them  is  to  withdraw  OhrJsta'  flock  from 
bcarim;  thereof,  taking  it  as  a  thing  of  little  off  small  value; 
and  -  of  the  lame  for  r  mocking  and  a  mumming, 

ti->  the  intent 
that  the  mass  may  he  the  more  regarded,  and  the  n 

.'  as  calumniate  and  reprehend  the  same,  stopp    1 .  it  is  to 
It.-  Dl  I,  thai  the  mass  is  a  remembrance  off  the  passiou 

oae  must  blessed  body  and  blood  is  then,  conse- 
crated, and  th  thereof  en  nut  dumb;  but  they  bo 
.•sairrsand  declaratives  of  tin  MOM  PNHoa,  so  the  in! 
nob  signs  and  •  .  s,  they  that  bo  present  thereat, 

dueed  into  the  memo; 
ame.     A 
»•  l-'ii^t.   It  U  to  be  understood,  that  the  priest  is  a  common 
in  the  name  and  stead  oi  rogation; 

and  a»  thl  month  of  IM  MM,  not  only 

I ,  ..th  and  passion,  but  BBM  the  common 

md  eonunende  the  |>ooplcand  their  necessities  in  the 
'■ 

v.  when  he  shall  say  mass,  says  it  not 

•  uvl.  \vhh-  I v  uses:  but  p  him 

..wed  vest  irtlv  representing  the  mysteries 

1 1    th<    |>aasion  ;    partly  representing  the  vir- 
tues wllbb  I"   Wmeetf  ought  to  have  that  celebrates  the  mass. 

\u.l. 
••  r,,.,i    | |i<  putteth  on  the  amice,  which,  a*,  t<>ucl 

be  fed,  with  the  which  the  Jews  coven  d  the 
dm  ai  An 
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and,  as  touching  the  minister,  it  aigaHiftfl  faith,  which  i*  tba 

!,  ground,  ami  foundation  of  all  virtues;  and  therefore,  be  _  * ' 

puts  that  upon  his  head  fn 

uSeooodly.  Ho  puts  upon  him  the  albe,  which,  as  touching 
tin-  my-.;-  ifietb  the  white  garment,  wherewith   Herod 

clothed  Christ  in  mockery  when  he  sent  him  to  Pilate. 

•'And  as  lOlloMbg  the  minister,  it  signifies  the  pureneas  of 

ijenc ■•.  an-]  innoceney  ha  ought  to  have,  especially  when  he 

sings  the  mass. 

Th     :udl<\  as  touching  the  mystery,  signifies  the  scourge 
■as  scourged. 
"  And  as  touching  the  minister,  it  signifies  the  continent 
and  chaste  Bring,  or  eke  the  close  mind  which  he  ought  to 
have  at  prayers,  when  he  celebra 

I  -tole,  as  touching  the  mystery,  signifiefth  the  ropes  or 
bends  that  Ghrfel  CM  boa  id  With  to  the  pillar,  when  he  was 
scourged, 

"And  u  touching  the  minister,  it  signified)    tin-  yoke  of 

|iatience  ;   which  he  must  bear  as  the  servant  of  God  ;  in  token 

of  lie  puts  also  the  phanon  on  his  arm,  which  admonisheth 

him  of  ghostly  strength,  and  godly  that  he  ought  to 

lave,  to  vanquish  and  overcome  all  carnal  infirmity. 

Tin'  overvsture.    OX  eheaible,  as  touching  the  mystery, 

lifiee  the  purple  mantle  that   PSlatai  soldiers  put  upon 

Christ,  after  that  they  had  scourged  him. 

"  And  as  touching  the  minister,  it  signifies  charity,  a  virtue 
excellent  above  all  other. 

Iter,  the  which  shall  celebrate  in  the  beginning, 
comes  forth,  as  from  some  secret  place  to  the  midst  of  the 
altar,  signifying  thereby  that  Christ,  who  is  the  high-prieat, 
came  from  the  secret  bosom  of  his  Father  into  this  world,  to 
oflei  amrififtfl  for  man's  redemption. 

•  \nd  allieit,  that  that  eeerifioe  be  a  sufficient  price  and 
O  for  all  the  world  \  yd  it  is  not  efficient  or  effectual, 
but  only  to  them  which  knowledgeth  themselves  with  penance 
to  be  sinners,  whom  he  came  to  justify  :  as  be  sayeth  himself, 
red  n  one  justos,  Bed  peee.it.. v.^.' 
"  Therefore  the  minister  in  the  beginning,  teacheth  all  men 
by  his  ponfrssioii.  to  liumiliate  aid   knowledge  themselves  sin- 
ners, and  ask  remission,  to  the  intent  tin  y  may  be  the  more 
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adbr  that  SgMumtth  *  Kyrie  EIcsjuo,  et  Christ? 
^■rn  In  words  of  desire,  and  to  pray  God  for  mercy; 
kj  ne  cannot  have  of  oar  desert*,  but  of  God  s  good- 
Christ's  merits  only :  and  therefore  the  minister, 
to  the  midst  of  the  altar,  renders  Lhfl  glory  uuto 
I;  singing  the  angeU'  hymn  and  song,  'Gloria  in  exoelsis 
Deo,"  i.  e.  glory  be  unto  God  in  heaven:  whartb]  *s  be 
learned,  not  •  •   th.it  we  receive  all  our  Wnefits  of 

Ood,  being  bound  to  giv«-  ban  tlianks  for  them;  but  also  the 
means  when  ttiffl  them,  which  is  by  the  mediation  of 

tbfe,   that    in    bl  !    and  man;    bj  Vhonl    I 

pleased  and  reconciled,  angahi  and  man  agn 

"  Then  this  song  done,  the  minister  ami  people  with  saluta- 
tion*, exhort  each  other  to  prayers,  in  which  he  prays  as  well 
for  the  multitude,  as  fur  himself;  and  therefore  it  is  called  C'ol- 
lecta.  and  it  is  directed  to  the  Father,  and  commonly  concluded 
hi  these  word.-.  "| ISC  1'i'iiiinuin  nostrum  desum  Ohristom,1 
which  showeth  and  declaroth  unto  us,  that  we  be  only  heard  by 
Christ,  and  thai  ODf  prayer  is  by  him  valuable,  and  by  ourself 
without  him  af  DO  value:  and  when  the  prayer  is  ended,  the 
people  express  their  desires  and  minds  to  be  heard,  and  ai 
Am- 1)  s  which  signifies,  so  U-  it. 

'•  After  that  prayer  made,  then  the  priest,  as  a  meet  I 

to  teach  the  people,  reads  the   Epistle,   which  >*  a  lesson 

195.  taken  out    .1  tin   Old  and  New  Testament,  and  it  precedes  the 

and   prepares  the  mind  thereunto;   like  as  St.  John 

prepared  unl  old   law  unto  grac* :   and  Christ 

■on  i  Iss   into   divers   places   to   preach    before   his 

wherein  the  people  sliall  be  more  apt  to  receive  the 

of  the  gospel,  nnd  with  a  true  faitli  believe 

Hi.  i.  w-.-inU  and  benefits  promised  in  the  same. 

-tie,  ensues  the  Graill;  the  which  teacheth 
aU>  Midi  w  Tine,  as  was  taught  before  in  the 

I  p|  ||i  .  thai  tiny,  proceeding  in  virtue  by  degrees,  may  (WO* 

.   until  such   time  as  they  may  see 
I  in  hii  glnrjf  I  and  therefore  follows  the  song  of 
KlNill  Hod   the  llallelujttli.    i.e.  Laud 

ii  in  to  remember  God  with  a  glad  mind,  and  also  frith. 
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such  mind  to  pre|»are  OUIllultUB  to  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  joyful  promisee  of  the  same. 

*•  Then  follow.-,  the  Gospel,  which  is  a  glad  message  or 
tidings;  for  in  it  is  contained  the  glad  news  of  our  salvation  j 
the  which  the  angels  showed  to  the  shepherds  at  Christ's 
coming:  saying,  '  Ecce  cvangelizo  vobis  gaudium  magnum;* 
and  therefore  the  Church,  with  light,  and  other  oaremonJeB  of 
gladness  and  peace,  reads  it  to  the  people,  atmdfag  up  dili- 
gently to  hear  the  sami' ;  declaring,  thereby,  their  prone  and 
ready  minds  that  they  have  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

u  And  forasmuch  as  faith  Hpringeth  of  the  word  ol 
therefore  divers  days,  tin-  Church  (after  the  Gospel  read)  pin 
nounces  with  a  loud  voice  the  Creed,  expressing  the  faith  frith 
h<r  month,  which  before  she  conceived  in  her  heart,  according 
10  St.  Paul's  saying,  l  Corde  creditur  ad  justitiam,  on-  an 
confessio  sit  ad  saluU-m.' 

"  Then  follows  the  Offertory,  whereby  we  learn  to  prepare 
ourselves,  by  God's  grace,  to  be  an  acceptable  ohlation  to  him. 
to  the  intent  we  may  be  partakers  of  the  blessed  sacrifices 
which  ( 'lirist  offered  for  us  upon  the  Cross. 

"At  which  time  the   minister,   laying  tlie   bread  upon  the 
altar,  makes  the  chalice,  mining  the  water  with  the  wine:  sig- 
nifying, thereby,  how  that  blood  and  water  ran  out  of  Christ's 
side  in    his   passion ;  and  admonishes    us  of  the   iii-e]  arable 
tg  and  joining  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 
"  Then,  after  the  Offertory  done,  the  priest  washes  his  hand-., 
knowledging  himself  not  to  !•■■  so  clean,    but  that  he  has 
need  more  to  be  washed,  according  to  the  saving  of  Da.il 
'•V  ash  me,  Lord,  more  and  more  from  my  wickedness,  and 
use  me  from  my  sin.' 
"  Then  after  follows  a  prayer,  secretly  said,  which  is  called  the 
ret  of  the  Mass,  and  that  signifies  Christ's  secret  and  privi 
conversation.  whirli    he  kepf  with  his  disciples,   I  little  boft* 
his  passion.     For  after  the  determinate   omtODOO  of    l'ith. 
ponspircd  by  Caiaphas  and  the  Jew*  against  him,  he  walked  do 
them  openly,  but  amongst  his  disciples  secret  I  v 
"  Next  after  the  Secret  follows  the  Preface,  which  is  a  pro 
locution  or  pravcr,   which  goes  before  the  most  reverend  00B- 
tiou  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  preparing  the   minds  of 
1 1  to  the  reverence  of  « 1  »•    seme;  and  moving 
I    their    hearts    to  Almighty  Cod ;    giving    him 
.  * .  I 
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'hanks  for  fan  j  until  mllln  benefits,  with  desiring  that  their 
joined  with  the  company  of  angels,  in  one  consent  of  laud 
— *  I  -ceediug  as  well  from  the  Church  triumphant  as 

militant,  unite  and  knit  together,  may.  without  I  -nil.  fling  this 
soraphical  hymn,  •  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,*  to  the  l:n:.l  of 
thfl  blcflDOd   Trinity,  whose  glory  replenishes  heaven  and  earth. 

"Then  after  this  Preface  follows  the  Canon,  which  is  said 
secretly  of  the  priest,  not  lieeauso  it  is  unlawful  to  be  heard, 
read,  or  known  of  the  people  (as  some  fancy),  but  that  it  is 
expedient  to  keep  silence  and  secrecy  at  the  time  of  such  a 
high  mystery  ;  and  that  both  the  priest  and  people  may  have 
the  moi  meditation*,  ami  better  attend  about  the  same. 

"  Then  the  priest  begins  to  represent,  in  tins  sacrifice  of  the 
mas  -t  painful  and  bloc  ice  unee  offered  for  our 

salvation  upon  the  cross,  and  prays  the  Fath.-c  tO  accept  these 

gifts  prepared  ton   H  tnefiniDg  hn  l>ody, 

makes  a  cross  upon  the  altar,  and  kisses  it,  signifying,  thereby, 
the  humble  inclining  and  ohedience  of  Christ  to  his  Father's  will, 
to  suffer  his  jiassii. 11  up  m  the  altar  of  his  cross  for  our  sal- 
vation. 

ad  then  following  the  example  of  <  'hrist.  the  high  !  i 
which,  approaching  the  time   of  his   passion,   gave    himself  |Q 
prayer;  and  nlingto  tin  tapi  -'.le's  doctrine  bo  Tim 

the  minister  gives  himself  to  prayer  :  First.  In  general  for  the 
universal  Church,  of  the  which  lie  desires  peace  and  preserva- 
tion.    Secondly*   For  princes  and  rulers  that  govern  the  same. 
I'liinlly.    F..r  all    Cin-:.-.iian  and  faithful  people,  rem 
specially  in  hi-  menu-nto,  sueh  as  charity  most  binds,  and 
suffices  him  so  to  do,  making  an  honourable  mention  also  of 
saint*  which  be  departed.     And  firsts  of  our  Lady,  the  t  u 
apostles,  and  as  many  martyrs,  whii  r   by  their  bodily 

ng.  or  their  bloodsheddiug  in  time 
did  bear  witness  and  testimony    •  a    passion.  Joining 

,i,  as  it    were,  both  in  one  communion  and  participation  of 
i.t-'  death  and  merits,  which  hath  grace 

rut  :  \  to  the  other,  d  rs  to 

protect  ami  defend  the  whole  congregation  of  all  CI  i 

|  B  I  and    pf  l  he 

he  idilati'  be  acceptable  unto  God, 

I,.  :. -nee  to  the  mnsecration. 

I  ,,  ||    Of  1 1"    I  read,   taking  it  in  his  hands,  and  giving 
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thanks,  following  the  example  of  Christ  ;  by  virtue  and  power    HENRY 

wTtOBfl  words,  the  substance  of  bread  is  turned  into  the  sub-  ■ 

stance  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

"  And  likewise  the  substance  of  wine  into  his  precious  blood, 
In-  litt.th  up,  both  that  the  people  with  all  r. 
and  honour  may  worship  the  same,  and  also  to  signify  thereby, 
partly  Christ's  exaltation  upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption, 
which  was  figured  by  the  serpent  set  up  by  Moses  in  the  de- 
sert, and  partly  signifying  that  triumphant  advancement  and 
exaltation  whereto  God  the  Father,  because  of  his  passion,  has 
exalted  him  aliovc  all  creatures,  bidding  the  people  to  liave  it 
in  remembrance  as  oft  as  they  shall  do  the  same.  After  the 
which,  the  priest  extends  and  stretches  forth  his  arms  in  form 
of  a  cross,  declaring  thereby,  that  according  to  Christ's  com-  I9<>. 
inandment.  both  he  and  the  people  not  only  have  fresh  remem- 
brance of  the  passion,  hut  also  of  his  resurrection  and  glorious 

u  And  so  proceeds  to  the  second  memento,  in  which  he  prays 
for  them  that  be  dead  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  sleep  in  peace, 
that  it  might  please  God  to  grant  them  a  place  of  refreshing, 
light,  and  peace.  Then  he  joins  himself  with  the  people, 
king  himself  Upon  his  breast,  thereby  teOCfifng  them,  that 
he  and  they  botll  DO  sinners,  and  have  need  of  mercy  and  grace 
purchased  by  Christ's  passion,  and  desireth  Almighty  God  to 
give  them  a  society  with  the  holy  apostles  and  martyrs,  not  as 
an  esteemer  of  their  merits,  hut  as  a  merciful  granter  of  rcmis- 
•lnd  that  by  Ghrfsft,  bj  whom  DO  works  and  grants  all 
these  benefits ;  wherefore  all  honour  and  glory  is  to  be  ren- 
dered to  him  by  Christ,  and  with  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  being 
knit  in  unity  to  them. 

"  And  then  expressing  with  a  loud  voice,  how  long  this 
honour  and  glory  is  due  to  God,  he  saith,  *  per  omnia  wscula 
Oieculorum,'  i.e.  perpetually;  the  Church  answering  Amen. 

"  The  priest   then,    to  the  intent  he  may  the   more  wor- 
thily receive  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  both  t 
comfort  and  strength  as  well  of  him  as  of  them  that  be  pool 

fa  the  Pate  r,  asking  of  God  this  heavenly  and  cclcs 

tial  bread,  with  d*  liverance  from  all  evils,  and  increase  of  quiet- 
ness and    peace ;   and   so   discovering   the  chalice,  in  token 
that  Christ  would  the  fruit  of  his  passion  to  bo  opened  and 
test  to  all  the  world,  takes  the  host  and  breaks  it,  and 

i    8 
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I**^**1  arwBHf  i.  oi  intea  or.  cne  jjuuJLuE&iir  ')(  Eg  am»>«52st  his  <hs- 
t*k  :«  3W*&  nr  »  arc  «pperL  ami  cat  oreakimr  of  his  body  at  the 
"  an*  if  "j»  j— mil  :  ac  waaa.  appcr.  above al  things,  he  com- 

paaea  ami  dfcariGy,  saying.  *  Parem  meam  do 
ts&maat  wibav'    Ami  therefore  the  minister  takes 
saw*  *a»  tt  yea  inm.  she  ahmmi  aaaanaeaft,  and  sends  it  to 
tint  pwmtn.  ^aatanar.  oasa.  asms-  m  'otab  saneto.*  as  biddetli 
5k.  Pani,   nhmiitiahiug  cheat  thereby  of  the  fraternal  and 
ami  vsmeurd  which  they  ought  to  hare,  without 
ami  omqbuL  that  gumuimiina  or  sacrament  of 
■naanwi  mum  is-  t»  iun  aaioiug.  pnonhfe.  has  mneh  to  their 

3HTC 

*  r*a»  jaiikAtgOMBt  :hnca*  "Agmat  ML*  4c-,  advertising 
as-  ji  dm  jdtwtK  at  Cheats  parwsm:  -  whereuf  she  first  is.  deli- 
wammat  imn.  in*  misery  <j£  m.  The  sceomi  i&.  from  pain  of 
«Meaanm£  annnam:  whtreiure  ha  atca  twice,  'miserere 
auaat  ;.*  i.  4.  aaae  mercy  -m  as.  Ami  cm*  third  effect  is.  erring 
tawmacny  peace,  cumawana;  in  she  gbpona  fruitMn  of  God ; 
waursture  an  iairiu  -  CVraa  nobis  paceut;'  i.e.  give  as  peace. 

*  Dnar  siiluws  she  Coamnaam  at"  sae  body  ami  blood  of 
Carve  oacnaar.  sgmryimr  the  juamnr  Mfgtdhw  of  his  body  and 
araiac  ah*  cawretwatav  watch,  beam  wen*  aerated  at  the  time 
«rfa»gaataiB. 

^AaaadMB  saere  be  ipw  eunsecracams.  yet  there  is  but  one 
sacrament,  ctmctmnac  omaer  the-  farav  the  hory  body  and  blood 
vrt  Cbre*  xnwmaafnV. 

*  "Tata  Stth/w*  c&k  CuamrnanA.  which  is  aa  exrhing  or  a 
«&/«'mc  iv.-  jae  zeemV  w.  *ami  ami  praise  God.  And  because 
w  wk  jrtmx-rnf  laaxvftv  wheai  devotion  was  fervent,  divers 
w<^i  waay  33S»»  *>  tw-vctv  it  to*ether  with  the  priest :  there- 
fc*x\  w  ihtt  fa«r  catted  tae  l\sa-euma»nnrn.  the  priest,  in 
ibv  wAitae  c«*  saeaa  a2L  prays  ami  readers  thanks  unto  God  for 
tbv<r  sfwrttwat  re&etMa.  'per  IXjanmaaa  nostrum,*  by  whose 
p*a«jiot\  f  \ht*Nt.  the  m*s?  has  its  strength  and  efficacy. 

**  Vhi^x  the  prkv«  eftsveas  taraing  bk  face  to  the  people 
alW  tht^  Sahttataxi.  savs  these  words,  *  Ite,  missa  est,*  i-  e. 
t$\>  \x\  thA>  was*  fe  ended.  And  in  that  he  bids  them  go,  is 
Mptil*t>t  that  we  ought  to  follow  Christ  in  his  hohr  life,  and 
*h\w\*  W  )*>^i*g  from  urtue  to  rirtoe,  and  not  to  stand  and 
tam  in  t W  w>»rWly  pleasures,  but  diligently  to  haste  us  to  life 
v^Wlnvf.     Ami  that  we  may  be  of  the  number  of  them  to 
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mi  it  shall  be  said,  '  Venite  benedicti,'  i.  e.  Come,  ye  blessed 
.»»'  my  Father,  and  receive  the  kingdom,  &c. ;  the  priest  gives 
us  at  our  departure  sometimes  the  benediction  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  Trinity ;  signifying  that  last  Ix-nediction  which 
Christ  gave  to  Ilia  disciples  in  tin-  mount  of  Olivet,  when  he 
ascended  to  his  Father,  where  he  sits  on  his  right  liand,  a  con- 
tinual intercessor  for  us,  to  whom  be  nil  Inud  and  praise  Tor 
Amen. 

"The  Sundays  are  to  be  continued  and  employed  in  the 
service  of  God,  to  hear  lha  word  preached,  to  give  thanks  unto 
him  for  the  benefits  we  receive  daily.  And  that  day  is  much 
to  be  regarded,  both  for  the  antiquity,  and  also  for  that  it  is  a 
memorial  of  Christ's  resurrection,  wherebj  ire  ought  to  be 
stirred  to  erect  our  minds  from  earthly  things,  to  heavenly  con- 
templations of  Christ's  glorified  nature ;  by  that  conceiving 
also  a  certain  hope  of  our  resurrection  and  eternal  glory. 

"  The  feasts  of  our  Lord,  divers  times  in  tho  year,  reo 
and  approved  ns  holy  and  solemn  days,  are  to  be  kept  in  their 
accustomed  veneration  and  solemnity,  as  well  for  the  sundry 
causes  before  rehearsed,  as  also  for  that  tli  ■  nt  unto 

us  tho  manifold  ruid  inestimable  benefits  of  our  redemption. 
As  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  his  apparition,  passion,  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  the  sending  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  such 
other. 

**  The  feasts  of  saints,  as  divers  of  our  blessed  Lady,  of  the 
apostles,  martyrs,  run!'  ssor*.  and  virgins,  HMD  as  are  not 
abrogated,  or  otherwise  ordered  by  tho  hJgll  flOrorDOT,  em  to 
lx-  used  in  godly  exercise  and  dttfl  K  urding  to  the 

approved  custom.  Ilecause  that  in  those  days  we  remember 
the  ban  gifts  of  God  in  them;  and  for  (BOM  not  only  to 
glorify  him,  but  also  to  pray  him  that  we  may  have  the  like 
grace  here  to  follow  their  example  of  godly  living,  and  at  fin 
last  attain  with  them  rhe  everlasting  life,  and  the  state  tliat 
they  be  in. 

"  Dells  are  ordained  to  call  the  ministers  and  people  to  the 
church  En  time*  convenient;   admonishing  them  to  come  to  the 

hing  of  the  word  of  God.    the   BUmStTntiOO  of   tAOBl 
ln.nts,  the  ilivitii-  service  end  I  In    the  chm.  Ii  far  the 

time  used:  to  give  knowledge  of  ,,l|r  Christian  brother  or 
sister  departed  this  world,  that  both  we   may  call  to  remem- 
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our  own  mortality,  and  also  be  moved  with  charity  to 
ibji  Cut  r,ra.v  lor  them  so  & 

v  "  It   is  convenient  tin  .  and  all  other  such  as  have 

orders,  and   continue  in   their  ministrations,  for  an  honest  dif- 
1!>7.  ference,  to  be  known  from  oth  -,  should  not  only  wear 

certain  manner  of  vestures,  and  outward  raiment ;  but  also,  for 
a  like  dift'crence,  to  have,  according  to  their  order  and  degree, 
a  convenient  crown,  with  other  hoi  ire  in  their  head. 

••  It  is  laudable  and  convenient,  that  (except  sickness,  or 
any  other  reasonable  impediment,  or  let)  every  bishop,  priest, 
and  others  liaving  orders,  and  continuing  in  their  administra- 
tion, shall  daily  say  divine  service  (i.  e.)  Matins,  W 
Hours,  Evensong,  and  Compline;  and  such  as  are  bishops  and 
priaste,  di\crs  times  to  say  mass  ;  and  that  t he y  may  say  it 
oftcner,  they  ought  to  prav  for  grace,  and  dispose  themselves 
accordingly. 

"  Bearing  candles  on  Candlemas  day,  is  a  very  good  usage 
in  memory  of  Christ,  the  spiritual  light,  of  whom  Simeon  did 
prophesy,  as  is  read  in  the  church  that  day. 

-ting  certain  times  and  ilays  in  the  year,  as  abstinence 
in  Lent,  and  other  times  received  and  appointed  to  be  kept. 
au-l  not  changed  and  abrogated,  are  very  laudable,  and  without 
a  just  and  reasonable  cause  to  the  contrary,  ought  to  be 
observed  according  to  the  custom  of  this  realm.  For  though 
the  manner  of  fasting,  and  certain  days  of  fasting,  are  not 
expressed  in  Scriptur.  8  ought  to   fast    by  the  tear! 

of  the  Scripture,  as  it  appears  in  many  places  of  the  aunt, 
lx>th   of  the    Old   and     S  anient.     For  it  is  a  godly 

exercise,  both  to  subdue  and  mortify  the  fleshly  appetites,  and 
also  to  make  the  person  more  apt  to  pray.  And  therefore  our 
master  Christ,  for  our  example,  not  only  fasted,  but  also  does 
teach  us,  that  when  we  fast  we  shonld  h>ware  of  hypocrisy. 

•  'The  giring  of  ashes  upon  Ash- Wednesday,  with  these 
I  mber,  man,  that  thou  art  ashes,  and  to  ashes  thou 
•hah  U)  put  us  in  remembrance  in  the  beginning  of 

L.  ii!.  of  Ml  faul  nature,  and  uncertainty  of  this  life.      Wl 
fore,  it  were  very  good  and  on  \presa  the  same  in 

English,  to  I]  tending  of  uuN-arn-  u  persons. 

"The  ooveringof  the  cross  and  the  images  in  Lent,  with 
kin  uncovering  of  the  same  at  the  resurrection,  Vgnifiei  nof 
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only  the   darkness  of  infidelity,  which  covered  the  face  of  the    m:\RY 

•  ■  ■  VIII 

Jews  in  the  Old  Testament,  hut  alio  the  dark  ks  the*  ■ 1 

had  of  Christ,  win.  was  the  |  ;i  and  end  of  the  law;  and 

not  yet  opened  until  the  time  of  his  death  and  resurrection. 

'•  And  the  same  partly  is  signified  by  the  veil  which  hid  the 
secret  place  of  the  'sanctum  sanctorum' from  the  people; 
and  in  the  time  of  Christ's  passion  was  opened,  that  all  mm 
might  see  it.  and  have  a  ready  entrance  thereunto.  The  Holy 
Ghost  signifying  thereby,  as  saith  St.  1'aul,  that  the  day  of 
ess  was  not  yet  opened,  so  long  as  the  first  tabernacle 
was  standing ;  nor  the  way  of  life,  as  the  prophet  saith,  wan 
known  hefore. 

"  Bearing  of  palms  on  I 'aim-Sunday,  done  in  memory  of  the 
receiving  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  a  little  before  his  death, 

we  may  have  the  same  desire  to  receive  him  into  our 
■-Is. 

I 'he  service  upon  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Good- 
IViday,  ditt'i  rs  from  other  service  in  the  year.  And  the 
Church    uselh    then    Lamentable    and    mourning    ceremot. 

'iig  the  lessons  of  the  Lamentation  of  Jeremy,  signifying 
an  heaviness,  for  so  much  as  the  Jews  at  that  time  travailed 
and  sought  by  all  means  to  apprehend  Christ  and  bring  him  to 
bJa  death.  And  the  name  service  is  called  '  Tenebne,"  because 
that  Christ  walked  then  not  openly,  as  ho  was  wont  to  do, 
but  kept  himself  secretly  with  his  disciples  in  a  city  called 
Lphraim,  till  it  pleased  bin  willingly  to  come  and  suffer 
pMwinn  fot  «>ur  salvation. 

'  The  candles,  in  those  nights,  first  lighted,  and  I  i.ut 

ry  Psalm  and  Lesson,  signifies  the  manifold  lights  given 
by  the  holy  prophets  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  at 
this  bona  were  darkened ;  for  the  world  was  then  in  an  infi- 
delity, and  the  cruel  Jews  did  not.  only  put  the  former  prophets 

hut  also  then  they  practised  the  death  of  Christ)  the 

end  of  all  prophets,  which  shortly  after  they  accomplished  to 
(heir  confusion  and  our  salvation. 

"  Upon  Sim-i  Thur-day,  as  we  call  it,   uiu-st  priuci|>aJly  it  n 
to   be   considered,    that    our    Suitor    ■  I » ■:  1    institute    the    tnoat 
blessed  sacrament  of  thanks ;  for  then  ho  gave  to  his  < I 
his  most  blessed  body  to  eat,  and  his  most  precious  blood  to 
drink,  the  very  name  that  after  was  betrayed  for  us,  and  pin 
death,  rose  and  ascended :  he  washed  also  the  same  day  1 1  i 
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cr\n      li.t  nf  his  disciples,  teaching  humbleness,  and  very  love  and 
charily,  l>y  his  example 

— v '      " Oil  and  chrism  are  this  day  consecrated,  which  signifies 

principally  the  imperial  and  priestly  dignity  of  Christ,  an  ' 
ln-ing  anointed  with  the  spiritual  unction  of  the  Ho?j  Chuat 
:ilM)ve  all  creatures,  adiuoniahing  us  of  our  state  and  condr 
for  u  of  cbriama  Christ  is  named,  so  of  Christ  we  are  called 
<  'iiristiaus. 

id,  M.-eondly,  it  -iguifics  defacing  and  abolishing  of  the 
lit. H  ami    ii.iw  i  rations  of  the  old  law,   which  were  done  in 
nil.      And  thm-fnre  at  this  time  the  old  oil  i->  Inirnt  am' 
sti  .  1    now    consecrated,  signifying    thereby  our   new 

iii    in  Ohrist,  and  holy  inunction  which  we  have  by 
bis  Holy  Spirit. 

"  It  is  a  laudablo  custom  tho  same  day  to  wash  tin-  altar*. 
and  ii  ith  all  cleanness  the  places  where  tho  most 

blessed  sacrament  shall  be  ministered.  And  also  to  be  for  us 
a  remembrance,  that  as  those  things  inanimate  are  washed  ami 
cleansed  for  that  purpose  ;  bo  we  ought  much  more  to  prepare 

I  wash  our  minds  and  consciences  at  all  times,  and  espe- 
at  this  time,  for  the  more  worthy  receiving  of  the  same 
h  sacraiiK  I 

"  1'p.in  (J<iod- Friday  is  renewed  narijf  the  remembra 
the  blessed  passion  ;  wherefore,  that  day,  amongst  other  godly 
ceremonies  to  lie  continued,  is  tho  creeping  to  the  cross,  where 
wo  h limbic-  ourselves  la  Christ  before  the  same;  offering  unto 
him,  ami  Imsing  of  the  CTOSS,  in  mrmuiy  of  0OT  rvdoiiiptii.i 
i  I  upon  the  cross. 

i.i  i  Oil  I   1 1  iv  is  prepared  and  wull-adorncd  the  sepulture, 
in  INK  i  if  his  BOpoJtUfO,  which  was  prophesied  by  the 

prophet  Esaiaa  to  b.  Wherein  is  laid  the  image  of 

the  cross,  and  the  most  bloated  sacrament ;  to  signify,  that 

re  was  buried  no  corpse  or  body  that  could  be  putrefied,  «»r 
corrupted,  hut  the  pure  and  undehMed  body  of  Christ,  without 
spot  of  sin,  which  was  never  separated  from  the  Godhead. 
And  therefore,  as  David  expressed  in  the  fifteenth  I'sahn,  it 
could  not  see  corruption,  nor  death  could  not  detain  or  hold 
him.  but  In-  should  rise  again  to  our  great  hope  and  comfort. 
And  therefore  tin*  Church  adorns  it  with  lights,  to  express 
the  great  JOJ  ihey  have  of  tliat  glorious  triumph  over  & 
tlie  devil,  and  bell. 
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ii  Saturday,  Easter  even,  is  hallowed  the  font,  ffhksfa 
i  a*  it  were  vestigium,  or  a  remembrance  of  baptism,  rhat  was  . 
in  the  primitive  Church.     At  which  time,  and  Pentecost, 
there  was  used  in  tlic  Church  two  solemn  haptizings,  and  much 
concourse  of  people  came  unto  the  same. 

%i  The  first  was  at  Easter,  because  the  mystery  of  baptism 
agrees  well  to  the  time.     I'*or  like  as  Christ  died  and  was 
buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  so  by  patting  into  the 
wit.  r  is  signified  our  death  to  sin  :  and  the  immersions  bet 
our  bury  big  and  mortifying  to  the  same.    And  t!  IgSJn 

out  of  the  water  declares  us  :.»  be  risen  DB&0  ■  new  life,  ISO 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  (Rom.  vi.) 

"  And  the  second  solemn  baptizing  (i.  e.)  at  Pentecost,  was 
because  tli.it  then  is  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  the  worker  of  that  spiritual  regeneration  we  have  in 
baptism.  And  therefore  the  Church  uses  yet  to  hallow  In 
font  also  at  that  time. 

"  Cpon  Easter-day,  in  the  morning,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
resurrection  are  very  laudable,  to  put  us  in  remembrance  oi 
Christ's  resurrection,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  justifies! 
And  that  as  Christ  being  our  head,  was  the  first  among  the 
dead  which  row  never  to  die  again  ;  so  all  Christian  men 
being  his  members,  do  conceive  thereby  to  rise  from  death  of 
sin  to  godly  conversation  in  this  life;  and  finally,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  win  n  the  bodies  and  flesh  of  all  mankind  shall  by 
ill.'  operation  of  God  bo  raised  again,  to  rise  with  him  to 
everlasting  glory. 

ueral  processions,  and  other  particular  processions,  with 
the  Litanies  and  other  prayers,  are  very  laudable;  wherein 
we  pray  to  Almighty  Cod  for  the  health,  prosperous  estate, 
ami  victory  of  our  prince  ;  for  the  in  alth  of  the  realm,  and  for 
the  temperance  and  pureness  of  the  air  to  man's  health  :  and 
also  for  the  increase  of  grain,  grass,  and  other  fruits  growing 
upon  the  earth  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  In  which  proces- 
sion, we  use  to  follow  the  cross  and  image  of  our  Saviour,  not 
only  praying  unto  God  for  our  necessities,  whose  image  we  do 
follow,  but  al  s>ng  ourselves  as  true  Christian  peopl- . 

ready  to  bear  our  cross  with  Christ,  willingly  to  suffer  all 
trouble*  and  afflict  ions  laid  upon  us  for  the  love  and  caus.  ..» 
our  Saviour,  like  as  he  suffered  for  uh.  And  so  as  his  servants, 
soldiers,  and  men  of  war,  we  follow  his  banner  for  tin  RGB 
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brance  of  him,  dechn  j.ronenww  And  readiness  in  nit 

thing*  to  follow  and  serve  him;  provided  always,  that  in  all 

<-»ions  the  manner  of  praying  appointed  by   the  ki 
injunctions  be  observed. 

The  accustomed  benedictions  of  bishops  or  priests,  of  old 
time  used  in  the  Church,  are  very  laudable  :  for  as  ministers 
and  pastors  of  the  flock  .»f  Christ  fur  that  whole  people,  where 
tli'  y  liave  their  administrations,  they  pray  to  Almighty  God, 
tliat  it  may  please  him  to  bless  the  people  (i.  e.)  to  give  them 
his  goodness  and  grace  in  all  their  necessities,  both  for  tin- 
body  and  soul :  making  a  cross,  to  signify  in  whose  name  they 
bless,  and  bj  whom  they  ask  the  same  gift  of  Uod. 

••  Holy  natal  and  holy  bread  be  two  godly  ceremonies,  and 
to  be  continued  in  the  Church  :   the  one  to  put  us  in  reinem- 

i.i-:iuci  "i  'Hi!  baptitm,  md  of  th<-  Hood  i»f  Christ  fur  oat 
[irinkled  upon  the  cross-,  and  tlit-  other  to  j-ut  us 
in  remembrance  thai  all  OhrietiaD  men  are  one  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  as  the  bread  is  made  of  many  grains  and  yet  but 
loaf, — and  to  put  us  in  ramamhrnnee  also  of  receiving  of 
holy  sacrament  and  body  of  Christ  in  right  charity,  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  Christ's  Church,  men  did  oftener  receive  than 
they  do  HOW." 

Hy  arehhisl)  > tier's  answer  to  the  "Seventeen  Quee- 

i   apjiears  Ins  opinion  of  Church  power  was  extremely 
Off  and  unprimitive.      Bo  OlleM   the  government  of  the- 
Church  and  the  functions  of  the  hierarchy  altogether  | 

ending  on  die  u1uaoui<u  of  the 

magistrate  These  Kra-iian  tenets,  as  thry  are  now  called. 
were  «|uite  different  from  a  paper  signed  by  him  some  few 
years  since.  It  is  called  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Functions  and 
Hi  vine  Institutions  of  Bishops  and  Priests."  Here  the  inde- 
hurch  in  matters  purely  spiritual  is  main- 
tained without  ambiguity  or  reserve;  and  the  doctrine  touei; 
the  sacrament  of  orders  is  penned  to  the  same  sense,  and  in  a 
manner  to  flw  BUttO  words,  with  the  "  Institution  of  a  Chris- 
tian Man."  Thk  '  Declaration"  wua  signed  ly  Cromwell,  tin 
two  archbishops,  eleven  biabopS,  tuid  fuur-and-t. 

It  is  subscribed  b]    I    Iwivd   9< UWCbfd  and  John 
Rochester:    from  when  be  drawn  up  be- 

tween the  year  1636  H  log  ><f  the  year  1538:  lor 
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John  II Haley,  bishop  of  Rochester,  ffta  not  consecrated  till 
i; ;  and  Edward  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  died  Mav  the  8th, 

But  notwithstanding  Cranroer  was  so  unhappy  as  to  change 
his  opinion,  an  ap|n»ars  by  his  answer  to  the  questions  above- 
mentioned,  yet  he  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops, 
who  set  forth  the  M  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man."  And 
more  than  that,  he  seems  to  have  recovered  his  fori  nor  senti- 
ment ;  for  he  subscribed  the  "  Erudition/1  countenanced  it  in 
his  diocese,  and  checked  one  Joseph,  a  clergyman,  who  took 
tlu-  lilnrty  to  preach  against  it. 

At  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Solway,  several  of  the  nobility 

b&M  prisoners,  and  brought  up  to  London,  and  put  into 

kdi  of  MOM  English   lords,  and  other  persons  of  dis- 

■ion.  when:  tlu-y  were  entertained  with  great  freedom  and 

Km  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  the  earl  of  Cassilis, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  the  earl  of  Ulencairn.  not  to  mention  the 
rest.     These  Scotch  noblen  iug  treated  to  satisfaction. 

and  hearing  of  their  king's  death,  suggested  a  match  between 
prince  Edward  and  their  young  queen,  with  a  promise  of  their 
interest  to  bring  it  about.  The  king  being  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  dismissed  than)  upon  the  security  of  hostages,  and 
presentee]  tin  in  richly  at  their  going  off.  Not  long  alter,  lin- 
king sent  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  Scotland,  to  solicit  the  marriage 
and  conclude  a  peace.  There  were  likewise  Scotch  amlkassadors 
despatched  to  the  English  court.  In  short-,  after  some  diffi- 
culties adjusted,  the  marriage  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Scotch 
ambassadors.  But,  upon  their  return,  the  queen-mot  her.  the 
cardinal,  and  all  the  Scotch  clergy  were  displeased  with  w  hat  was 
done.  Particularly  tho  cardinal  discovered  his  aversion  to  the 
alliance  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  that  it  was  thought  fit  to 
eouhne  him  till  the  ratification  of  the  marriage  was  settled,  and 
hostages  promised  for  performance  of  articles.  But  the  car- 
dinal bribed  his  keeper,  made  his  escape,  and  tin 
whole  matter.  And  now  acting  under  the  countenance  of  the 
queen-mother,  he  gained  the  assistance  of  the  clergy,  by 
representing  they  UN  i'i  «Ianger  of  ruin  from  tin.-  other 
party.  He  prevailed  the  hostages  should  not  he  sent  into 
.land,  and  occasioned  ill-usage  being  put  uj>on  our  am- 
bassador. The  king  of  England,  who  had  reason  to  b> 
pleased  with  this  breach  of  articles,  laid  an  embargo  DfMO  A 
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Scotch  merchantmen,  and  resolved  to  declare  war  against  that 
nati< 

The  queen  -mother  and  the  cardinal  applied  to  the  French 
court  to  foftirj  their  interest,  and  desired  that  Itinjj  to  OOB 
over  Matthev.  '•,  earl  of  Lennox,  acquainting  him  this 

lord  was  very  considerable  in  his  country,  and  averse  to  Hamil- 
1 1 Hi's  party.  The  viceroy  bring  informed  of  the  earl  of  Lent 
voyage,  endeavours  to  get  the  young  princess,  but  was  pre- 
l.y  the  cardinal. 

The  earl  of  Lennox,  ti|>on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  levies 
four  thousan  !  :nd  gains  his    point    upon  the   earl  of 

Arran.  Hy  a  treaty  between  them,  MM  young  queeu  was  put 
into  the  custody  of  four  of  Lennox's  creatures,  and  soon  after 
crowned. 

The  viceroy  being  thus  disappointed,  and  over  and  above 
not  very  popular,  was  contented  to  be  gained  by  the  cardinal, 
and  wholly  governed  by  him. 

King  Henry  being  faftcntd  of  the  change  in  the  Scotch 
D,  demanded  the  person  of  the  young  queen, 
alleging  his  apprehension  of  her  being  conveyed  to  Frai 
The  Boots  refusing  to  part  with  her,  war  was  declared  hy  our 
king,  and  preparations  made  for  that  purpose.  Hut  of  this  no 
more  at  present. 

This  year  our  king  broke  with  Fran.v.  and  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor.  And  aliout  the  same  time  he  was  married 
to  thfl  lady  C'.itl'  nil  .    Pter,  rln    robot  of  the  lord  Latimer. 

The  Irinj  acquainted  that  several  persons  were  burnt 

for  religion  at  Windsor,  seemed  displeased  with  the  rigorous 
lion  of  the  law.  Whether  he  thought  MB  fflOthodiOf 
severity  unsuitable  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  whether  he  was 
apprehensive  his  government  would  li<^  Dndof  hard  itnputat 
by  holding  on  this  course,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  lSut  what- 
ever the  DlOtive  was,  it  was  plain  his  mind  was  altered;  for  he 

his  pardon  to  Sir  Thomas  Cardiac,  Sir  Philip  Hohbv. 
some  others,  who  had  fallen  under  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Articl-  s.     And  for  a  further  proof  of  a  gentler  persuasion,  he 
withdrew  his  favour  from  the  baahop  of  Winchester  ;  this 
dug  represented  of  a  prosecuting  ben 

On  the  fourteenth  nf  January  the  parliament  sat  at    W 
minster,  |   till    rh.     niiii-nnd-twciiticth   of   \I 

following.      Tin    t\r>t  act   relates  to  the  succession,  in  which 
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there  is  a  remarkable  clause.     "  The  act  mentions  two  statutes   hi 

made  in  the  28th  year  of  this  reign,  to  exclude  the  usurped  - _, 

authority  and  jurisdiet.inn  of  the  bishops  of  Rome;    that  to 
give  tin-  king  an  assur;  ha  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  they 

were  obliged  to  swear  a  renunciation  of  tho  papal  supreiu:ie\ . 
ami   tliat  each  of  the  statutes  above-mentioned,  enjoined  a 
several  oath."     Hut  these  provisions,  it  seems,  falling  Bhort  of 
satisfaction,  there  is  a  supplemental  clause  added  in  the  sta- 
tut._-  U<fore  us.     The  wonls  are  these:  "Forasmm  li  M  ">  both  *  rmwrt- 
the  said  o.uhs,  mentioned  in  theaaid  several  acts,  there  lacketh  ',.  r,mr^T 
full   and  sufficient  words,  wherehy  some  doubts  might   rite :  "■*!* 
therefore,  be  it  enacted  by  authority  of  this  present  parliament, 

bom  rind  after  the  last  day  of  this  session,  all  and  ST) 
such  jtcrson  and  persons,  which  be  ordered  and  limited  by  the 
said  several  acts,  to  take  the  said  oaths  mentioned  in  the  same 
acts,  shall  from  thenceforth,  in  lieu  and  place  of  those  two 
oaths,  take  and  swear  this  eorjioral  oath,  according  to  the 
tenor  ensuing.  And  that  they,  which  have  already  sworn  the 
other  aforesaid  oaths,  or  any  of  them,  -hall  take  and  esteem  it 
of  the  same  effect  and  force,  as  though  they  had  sworn  this.      C1P- ' 

"  In  the  former  oaths,'*  this  statute  sets  forth,  "  there  lacked 
lull  ;im\  sufficient  words."  This  oath,  therefore,  seems  to  su ri- 
nding the  matter.  Now  if  a  parliament 
can  charge  the  conscience  deeper,  and  throw  a  supplemental 
clause  upon  an  oath  taken  seven  years  before,  the  qnnBtfon  will 
be,  whether  a  man  can  tell  what  he  swears  to.  And  whet  In  r 
this  might  not  prove  a  discouragement  against  taking  parlia 
meutary  oaths,  liecausc,  though  a  man  may  know  the  extent 
dJbucIi  a  solemn  engagement  at  present,  yet  lie  Dftnmfl  foVMBj 
with  what  addition  it  may  be  loaded  by  the  legislature  for  the 
time  to  come.  And  then  the  question  will  be,  whether  thi- 
look  like  taking  religion  upon  eontent,  aud  resigning 
to  a  parliament  with   imp]  i    in   things  of  the  most 

solemn  nature.     The  refusal  of  this  oath  is  made  high  treason,  i  M.  I. 

rhis  statute  being  since  repealed,  the  subject  cannot  be 
affected  with  the  extraordinary  clause  abov<   ineuti 

I  Miring  this  session,  one   Sir  John  tJostick,  knight  of  the  ^rrUubp 
enmity  for  Italfordsliire,  niade  a  speech  in  tho  house  agaiiwt  c/J^'trM 
archbishop  Cranmcr,  charged  him  with  eneouraging  novel  <>pi-  *"* 
nions,  and  that  his  family  was  a  nursery  of  heresy  and  sedition. 
Hi-hop  Gardiner   is  supjiosed   to  be  at  the  bottom  of  tin- 
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business.     This  speech  of  Goetick  s  being  of  the  nature  of  an 
Ab^cui.  impeachment-,  several  Ion  Is  of  the  privy  council  moved 

king,  that  since  Cranmer  lay  under  an  imputation  of  so  high  a 

nature,  he  might  be  dismissed  the  board,  and  committed  to  the 

r,  till  inquiry  was  made  into  the  truth  of  what  was  com- 

Bht-  tnonlv  reported.     The  admitting  the  archbishop  to  the  privy 

council,  they  said,  would  discourage  information. 

In  the  mean  time  a  report  was  spread,  that  the  king  had 
determined  Cranmer's  ruin,  that  he  would  quickly  be  hmught 
to  the  scaffold,  and  share  Cromwell's  fate.  It  seems  his  ene- 
mies had  so  much  the  ascendant  at  court,  that  most  people 
thought  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  disentangle  himself, 
hut  the  king  happening  to  penetrate  the  matter,  found  there 
was  more  art  than  truth  in    the  clamours  against  Cran 

-  -no  evening  after  supper,  upon  pretence  of  divert- 
ing himself  upon  the  water,  ordered  his  barge  to  be  rowed  to 
Lambeth  side.     Some  of  the  archbishop's  servants  acquainting 
their  lord  with  the  king's  being  there,  he  came  to  the  shor 
pay  hU  regards,  and  invite  the  king  to  his  palace.     The  kin;; 
bill  him  come  into  the  boat,  and  sit  close  by  him,  and  enter- 
tained him  with  a  Long  diMMHH  in  private. 
200.     Amongst  other  things,  the  king,  to  sound  ( trainer  the  better, 
complained,  that  since  Cromwell's  death,  the  kingdom  had  been 
very  much  embroiled  with  heresy  and  faction ;  that  it  was  to 
be  feared,  these  different  persuasions  and  animosities  might  be 
ndfld  with  nangmiiu  consequences,  and  break  out  at  last 
into  a  civil  war.     That.  therefore,  such  disputes  about  cou- 
nts ln-liof,  ought  to  be  silenced.     Tor  this  pur- 
poso  ho  ww  resolved  to  search  after  the  grand  incendiary,  and 
I  off  by  some  exemplary  punishment.    That  this,  m  the 
ml  •  .1  t  lie  prelates  and  other  lords,  was  the  proper 
i,n|  to  pul  ■*  atop  ^  the  mischief.     Upon  this  he  asked 
i  pinion  was  of  this  resolve.     The  archbishop, 
though   li>'  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  question,  answered 
i.  u.M>.  lad  without  any  appearance  of  concern,  that  his  high- 
,„,*,  hr.i  upon  ■  Mrrfaeabta  oKpedfent»  and  thai 

,,|  tlir  l>.  light  to  imdergo  the  same  punishment  with 

I  d  the  king  would  not  charge  those 
with   boron   who  grounded    their  belief  upon  the  inapi 
tings.     Upon  Lhin  answer  the  long  come  e  I  user,  and  i 
i      i|  ||  formed  b)  .»  great  many  hands,  that  VOU  are  the  grand 
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beresiarch ;   tliat  it  is  you  win.  ooeoariga  heterodoxy;   and   hi:nu\ 

tliat  won-  it  not  for  your  counterpaces  .  Articles  liad  < ._ 

not  been  so  much  disliked  and  contested  in  your  province.  I 
desire,  therefore,  you  would  deal  clearly,  and  discover  yourself 
ijjkhi  this  matter/1  The  archbishop  told  his  highness  he  was 
.-till  of  the  BUM  opinion  he  had  declared  himself  when  the  bill 
was  passing ;  however,  lie  had  done  nothing  against  the  act. 
Then  the  king,  putting  on  an  air  of  pleasantry,  asked  him 
whether  his  bed-chamber  could  stand  the  teat  of  the  Articles! 
The  archbishop,  notwithstanding  he  was  sensible  marriage  was 
death  in  a  priest,  told  the  king  he  was  married  before  his  pro- 
motion to  the  SCO  of  ("anterhury,  that  he  entered  into  this 
relation  during  his  embassy  at  the  emperor's  court:  homsvor, 
to  prevent  falling  under  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  he  had 
parted  with  his  wife,  and  sent  her  to  her  family  in  (iermany. 
answer,  without  evasion  or  reserve,  pleased  the  king. 
And  now,  being  fully  persuaded  of  Cranmers  probity,  he  pulled  B 
off  the  mask,  and  began  to  assure  him  of  his  favour:  ha  told  ^%vy 
biin  the  ion  11"  <>f  the  act  was  not  levelled  against  him,  aud 
•Inn  mentioned  the  information  preferred  against  him,  and 
those  who  pretended  to  make  it  good. 

The  archbishop  desired  the  charge  might  be  carried  on 
through  the  forms  of  law  ;  for  he  was  not  afraid  of  standing 
•In-  DtaOBt  inquiry.  The  king,  who  was  still  more  confirmed 
of  the  arehlii>liup"s  sincerity,  told  him  he  should  put  the  cause 
into  his  hand,  and  trust  him  with  the  management.  Craniner 
ri  pi it.il,  such  a  favour  would  be  censured  by  his  .nKer-uries,  and 
interpreted  to  a  partiality  in  his  highness.  He  desired,  there- 
fore, his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  nominate  some  other 
ever,  the  king  had  so  strong  an  opinion  of  Cran- 
mcr  a  honesty,  that  he  did  not  question  the  fairness  of  his  con- 
duct, though  in  a  case  in  which  himself  was  so  nearly  concerned. 
Being  dismissed  by  the  king  with  this  unexpected  confidence, 
•  k-red  I >r.  (. kn  ^-general,  and  llussey  Dps] 

'  go  down  to  Canterbury,  and  make  a  thorough 
Inquiry  into  the  practice  of  those  who  liad  informed  against 
to  find  out  the  men,  and  trace  the  progress  of  the  plot : 
but  this  vicar-general  and  the  rc-gistrary  moving  slowly,  and 
trifling,  as  it  were,  over  their  commission,  were  suspected  of 
unfriend]]  intent* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  party  pressed  for  Cramuer's 
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.  »s      i .  i.timimnt.  and  that  lie  might  be  brought  to  answer  the charge 
.1   hen  -\.     Tin'  king  resigned  at  last  so  for  to  their  impor- 
"— ■ - — '  tunitv,  as  to  consent  that  in  case  they  could  make  proof  of  any 
of  the  archbishop's  against  Church  or  State,  he 
should  lie  s. nt  to  prison.     Next  day  they  were  hi  expectation 
of  gaining  their  end.    The  king,   who  resolved  to  preset-re 
<YannuT,  and  was  billing  to  discover  the  fad  play,  seemed  to 
countenance  the  prosecution,  and  let  his  enemies  go  the  whole 
length  of  their  design  against  him. 

Hut  now  the  matter  being  come  to  a  crisis,  it  was  time  to 
interpose.  The  king  therefore  sent  one  Mr.  Dennv,  a  gentle- 
man of  hia  privy  chamber,  and  one  of  Cranmer  s  friends,  about 
nmlniuhi.  to  l*anibeth  :  his  business  was,  to  order  the  arch- 
hishop  to  come  immediately  to  the  king.  His  majesty  told 
him.  th.ii  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  almost  the  whole 
kingdom,  Ling  overrun  with  heretical  opinions,  he  was  solicited 
bv  almost  all  the  privy  council  to  commit  him  during  the  pro. 
Oon;  for  without  such  a  confinement  tin*  evidence  would  be 
Itiied,  and  it  VM  impossible  to  go  to  the  ft  he  matter: 

i-   tin-   privy  council  suggested,  all  this  heterodoxy  was 
nv\  fag  t«i  several  foreigners  of  learning  entertained  in  his  fan 

This  motion,"  says  the  king,  "of  the  privy  council  1  have 
agreed  to;  to-morrow  it  is  to  be  put  in  execution,  and  I  desire 

Bo  i v.  ae  of  the  mennmJbVmnoD  of  it* 

miner  returned  the  king  thanks  for  pre-acquainting  him 
nidi  t Iiim  resolve,  declared  himself  not  unwilling  to  go  to  prison 
nnd  abide  n  trial :  that,  not  being  conscious  of  any  pretended 

bfl    had   rather  stand    the  event    of  a  jtld 
iii.piin.  than  li.'  Under  the  load  of  unreasonable  suspicion.     II.- 
d.ru.d,  thai  -inee  lib  orthodoxy  was  called  in  question, 
h< mi  I  and  indifferent  judges  assigned  him. 

I'l>'   kil  I  of  commending  him  for  his  courage  and 

I  him  his  willingness  to  go  to  prison,  and  real 
upon  hi"  innooanoe,  argued  his  simplicity;    'for,"  says 

•  ■  »i         i    i  I         1.  and  hurried  into  a  gaol,  there 

will  to  inform  against   vmi  ;   which,  as  | 

lib) ■  1 1 y .  and  your  char;.  will 

ro  say  a  word  :  and  therefore,  wtice 

|fou  the  dlenrctten  to  eooBuh  your  own  honour  and 

I   will  n  thai  peril  and  preserve  you  myself, 

hy  i  In-  privy  council,  cliarged 
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with  heresy,  and  ordered  to  prison.  Your  way  is,  to  plead 
thai  since  you  have  the  honour  to  U-  .me  of  tin*  board.  \oii 
may  receive  the  same  treatment  which  they  would  desire  in 

tame  case ;  that  in,  that  those  who  infonn  against  you 
may  bo  brought  before  the  council;  and  then,  provided  you 
cannot  disprove  their  .  viilt-nce,  you  an  willing  to  go  to  pri 
and  in  case  you  are  refused  this  reasonable  request,  make  your 
appeal  to  BIB,  and  give  them  a  sign  you  have  an  authority  for 
such  an  application."  Upon  this  the  king  took  a  ring  ofgr-  at 
value  off*  his  finger,  gave  it  Crunmer,  and  discharged  him. 

The  next  morning  there  were  messengers  sent  to  Lambeth 
to  summon  the  archbishop  to  the  privy  council.  When  he 
came  there  ho  was  refused  admittance  into  tin-  com 
chamber:  at  which  the  courtiers  attending  thereabouts  mm 
much  surprised.  When  Dr.  liutts,  one  of  the  king's  physi- 
cians, heard  of  this  usage,  he  came  to  the  archbishop  to  show 
md  keep  him  from  being  insulted.  This  doctor. 
Ik- ing  soon  after  sent  fori  king,  told  him  he  had  seen  a 

very  unusual  right     "  W  ha!   is  the  matter 
•    Sir  "    jays  he,  a  strange  revolution  in  archbishop 

('ranmer's  quality:  he  is  sunk  from  a  metropolitan  to  a  font- 
man  ;  for  I  have  seen  him  wait  amongst  the  liveries  about  an 
hour  in  the  lobby  before  the  council  -chamber."  "What!" 
says  the  kinir.  "  doea  the  privy  council  treat  the  primate  uf  all 

laud  in  such  a  contumelious  manner'"     And.  upon  this 
a  gentleman  was  immedS&teh   sent  to  order  the  hoard  to  let 
the  archbishop  into  the  council-chaiubcr.     At  bis  coming  in 
be  was  saluted  with  an  heavy  accusation  :  that  the  king  and  the 
council  had  received    information  of  the  kingdom"*  being  in 
fected  with   here-                  this  dangerous   mis|M-r*uasiofl    BOB 
propagated  by  himself  and  his  family;  and  that,  till  the  riae 
and   progress   and  the  whole  detail   of  this  misfortune 
thoroughly  examined,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  confine  him 
in   the  Tower,      t'ramuer  desired   the  informers,  the  evi-l 
and  all  the  furniture  of  legal  proof,  might  be  produc 
he  might   have   the  liberty  of  defending  bjflBtSa    before  the 
board.     For  he  could  not  help  thinking  it  hard  mea> 
a  primate  of  BSo  td  | integrity 

novel   b  dd  be  hah.!  to  prison 

m  bare  mwpicion  ;  that,  bj  roch  a  i  <  nenl 

VOI  K 


nil 


H 
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comaril. 
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I«ufe*  would   U'  apt  to 
i      I.  fa  when  the 

all« -ged  Mfml  other  reasons  for  ggeski 
iug  argument   ami  entreaties 
Ik  «&*  worry  to  find  himself  rtnappomte*  i 
v,  and  that  now  he  wu  oohged  to 

1  so  long  at  with  a;  the  board,  aad  irred  with 

I  capondenee.     Having  said  Una.  ha  dattuiJ 

i  in?,  acquainting  then  that,  by  than  sign,  their 

unlit  wan  NipciBcdcd,     When  they  came 

the  kin?,  they  woe  smartly  reprimaAdrd 

,.  ...      II     i.l.l  them,  "he  was  sotryto  gad  his 

iifli    wanting  in  prudence  and.  decency. 

V\  I. it  ••■ill. I  (nit   tlu-iii  upon  ho  foreign  a  fancy  as  to  shot  the 

iamb*  r.  and  let  him  wait  in  the 

(taasagn  like  a  vain  f     Hi  mold  gladly  know  whether  any  of 

U  WOllId  be  contt  ba  handled  with  such  dawvepeel 

I      .  ng  his  hand  opon  hav  breast,  be 

obliged  to  Cranmer  than  any  i 

aoold  bom  bettor  proofe  of  his 

iccted  that  nil  those  who 

nil  riwdld  'real  the 

h.i  .  gard." 

'I'll.  jog  the j  had  mistaken  their  rare 

I  .  itnl    '  .  rfolk  replied. 

>rd  hjid  DO  design  of  doing  any  harm  to  the  arch- 
bnry  ;  ih.  ir  meaning,  in  moving  far  his  eoro- 
ment,  was  only  to  givt-  his  innocence  the  fairer  trad;  that 
proems  nrfgjri  proceed  with  a  more  unexceptionable  ap- 
pearand .  and  that,  after  the  falsehood  of  the  articles  had 
Iwnii  fullj  dbptpfod,  be  might  Ik-  discharged  with  a  greater 
advantage  to  his  reputation.'"     To  this  the  king  returned. 
»iU  not  raiC  r  i'ramiirr,  nor  any  person  1  have  a  value  for,  to 
I-  thus  haraased,  and  run  this  risk  for  clearing  their  rcptrta- 
Uen.      Ikit  J  perceive  there  are  some  misnnderstandings  aad 

gat  you,  which,  unless  they  are  o/ucklv 
down,  I  shell  be  forc-d   to  interpose  and  quiet  them  inyadf. 
|  «  this,  the  king  went  off  with  an  ah*  somewhat  disturbed, 
and  the  prhry  council  sainted  Cranmer  with   the  customary 
■aerks  of  trwf*dsiiip  and  ceremony.     Cranmer.  having 
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the  snare,  passed  over  the  injury  without  the  leas; 

and,  fnun  this  titin*  forwards,  had  so  great  a  share  in  the  king's 

favour,  that  nothing  further  was  attempted  against  him. 

Cox  and  Hussey  being  dilatory  in  executing  their  commis- 
sion, as  hath  been  observed,  the  king  sent  Dr.  Lee  prnau  l)  to 
Canterbury  to  examine  the  matter,  and  make  his  report  oi' 
he  could  discover  either  in  favour  of  the  archbishop  or  ag 
him.      Lee,  consulting  with    tho.»o    who   whfctd   ajrfl    to    the 
Reformation,  wm  directed  to  search  the  houses  of  somo  priests 
of  a  contrary  persuasion.     And  here,  letters,  written  by  om 
Gardner,  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  secretary,  made  I 
covery.     The  import  of  them  was  to  raise  the  interest  ■>! 
party  upon  Cranmcr,  and  bring  on  a  prosecution.     The  king, 
perceiving  the  hnpaaflhincutt  of  Cranmcr  to  Imj  nothing  efei 
plain  concert  and  disaffection,  began  to  cool  in  his  esteem,  and 
withdraw  his  fancy  from  Uie  men  of  that  complexion;  and. 
laying  the  win  1<    (oheOM  before  Cranmor,  advised  him  to  take- 
care  how  he  conversed  with  such  people,     lie  would  likewise 
have  had  Gardner's  letters  read  in  the  parliament-house :  but 
Cranmcr,  not  willing  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
■  of  Norfolk  and  his  party,  prevailed  with  the  king  to  con- 
e«aj  tfe 

Cranmers  interest  being  thus  established,  tho  pros-, 
upon  the  ■  Si\  Articles"  licgan  to  slacken,  and  those  inclined 
to  tho  Reformation  had  better  usage  :  for  now  the  archbishop, 
finding  the  juncture  somewhat  favourable,  argued  flgainal  tin 
severity  <•>'  that  sanguinary  act  in  the  parliament-houso,  pressed 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty,  and  that  no  honest  and  weft- 
deserving  subject  might  be  obnoxiui  .  ivuiities,  and 
destroyed  merely  for  BOtmg  with  a  good  conscience. 

Ami.  notwithstanding  Ommmt  waa  deserted  by  the  bishops 
tif  Worcester,  Chichester,  and  Rochester,  who  had  promise<l 
to  stand  by  him  and  second  his  motion,  yrt  his  reasoning  and 
resolution  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  temporal  lords 
and  the  king,  that  they  agreed  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the 
statute.  Thus  it.  was  enacted,  S1  that  no  persons  should  bt 
committed  or  molested  for  any  presentment  or  indictment  D 
the  -.six  Articles,'  but  upon  -uch  presentments  nnd  indict- 
ments as  were  made  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  men  before  such 
commissioners  as  are  mentioned  in  this  act  and  referred  10 
mother.     The  prosecution  was  likewise  to  be  made  I 
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Am*, 
Km  i 

.•I.V...I- 
<Ht-fti 
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if  any 


the 


t*>  be  doe*-"     It  *m  bke- 
bU  be  ut»i«J  or  com- 
in  «me  few  eases ;  and  that 
thine  in  Ms  sermon  or  lecture 
*Sa.  A  rucks."  he  was  to  be  informed 
■  faety  days,  or  cbt  discharged  Irani 


the  king  had  lately 


the  regal  style  for 
was  confirmed  to 


>■„.  «. 


lent  to  the  king  mm  likewise  discharged  by  ac 

In  the  preamble  of  the  statute  it  is  said,  amongst 
gs,  "  that  the  reforming  and  extinguishing  many 
and  dangerous  schisms,  opinions,  and  arguim 
sprung  and  risen  in  the  Church  of  Kngfand,  and  also  of  I  r.  - 
bind,  had  been  expensive  m  the  crown." 

By  an  act  made  in  tin-  27th  of  this  reign,  it  was  provided 

that  in  all  grants  of  abbey-lands,  a  tenure  by  knight's  service 

••  in  ;»nd  a  rent  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  yearly  value 

iid  be  re^  the  crown      But  '■  fcruamonJ 

is  euipov  ->  of  knights'  SCI 

"in  capita"  Into  lockage  or  free  burgage  at  pleasure  ;  nrovi 

the  y.uK  pent  of  the  Kentn  p 

granted  or  sold  to  the  subject  did  not  oxeoeil 

AflKtip  per  annum. 

an  was  plainly  s  loan  art  :    for  knight - 

aerviee  draws  marringe,  relief,  and  ward.  BeaideB,  k\  sinking 
the  kn%ht  eon  See  into  sockage,  the  cavalry  was  weakened,  and 
the  king  less  able   t->  defend   himself  against    any  revol: 


mi  the 


authority  to 


M  **M        T**  'a8t  act  '  s*1*^  mention  gave  the  king  an 

name  two-ami- thirty  persons,  sixteen  clergy  and  sixteen  fa 
review  the  canons.  And  here  it  is  expressly  provided,  "  that 
tiD  each  time  as  the  king's  majesty  and  the  thirty-two  persons 
and  executed  the  enacts  and  naWmai  afore 
mentioned,  that  such  canons,  constitotaons,  and 
ynudal  or  provincial,  or  other  eeeateaastaeal  laws  or 
tptrkaala*  be  yet 
of  To#  1,  HI 
to  he  pat  more  and  exveatam  far  tkv 
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U-ing  repugnant,  contrarient,  or  derogatory  to  the  laws  or   henry 

•  statutes  of  the  realm,  nor  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  regal  crown  s ■ 
of  the  same,  or  any  of  them, — shall  be  occupied,  exercised,  and 
put  in  ure  for  the  time,  within  this  or  :in\  other  the  K i . 
majesty's  dominions ;  and  that  the  ministers  and  due  executors 
of  them  shall  not  incur  any  damage  or  danger  for  the  due  exer- 
cising tlie  foresaid  laws;  so  that,  by  no  colour  or  pretence  of 
them,  Of  any  of  them,  the  minister  put  in  ure  any  thing  preju- 
dicial or  in  contrary  of  the  regal  [n>wer,  or  laws  of  the  realm, 
any  thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  of  this  present  act  not- 
withstanding.'' 


!>eginning  of  this  summer  (fa  war  with  which  the 
were  threatened  broke  out.  The  king  equipped  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  sail,  with  land-men  on  board,  commanded  by  the  lord 
I. isle  This  admiral  debarked  ten  thousand  men  at  I.cith. 
The  town  woe  taken  without  opposition,  and  the  soldiers  (band 
much  more  plunder  than  was  expected.  From  boose,  after 
three  days,  they  marched  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  governor, 
the  cardinal,  and  many  of  the  nobility  were  potted  with  six 
thoosMld  horse  and  a  considerable  body  of  foot.  How- 
upon  the  sight  of  (he  English  troops,  they  thought  fit  to  retire. 
The  burghers  offered  to  surrender  upon  articles  for  carrying  off 
their  eflfeeta,  OOd  that  the  English  would  not  burn  the  town. 
TheOO  conditions  wen-  refused  by  tho  lord  Lisle,  and  the  town 
token  by  storm,  sacked,  and  burnt.  However,  they  found  the 
castle  too  difficult  SO  undertaking.  When  they  had  ravaged 
the  country  thereabouts  they  countermarched  to  I.eilh,  wh 
after  having  destroyed  the  town  and  8|x tiled  the  haven,  they 
re-embarked.  This  rough  treatment  passed  upon  the  Scots 
I  making  the  articles  of  marriage,  and  insulting  the  king's 
ambassador. 

Iln  earl  of  Lennox,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of 
marrying  the  queen-mother,  and  m.  .ting  with  some  other  mor- 
tifications in  Scotland,  retired  to  king  Henry  with  the  earl  of 
Glencairo's  eldest  son,  and  some  other  persons  of  quality.  The 
king,  by  a  formal  treat  aired  to  Hupp  <  arl  of  Lennox 

against  the  carl  of  Arran  and  cardinal  Ilea  ton  ;  and  gave  him 
the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  his  niece,  by  whom  he  had  issue 

rd  Darnley,  the  either  of  king  Jama  I 

king,  who  was  now  preparing  for  an  exjiedition  against 


M.>   I. 
ISM. 

■    ■ 


1 
AdmI 


.\  ii  >l 


the  coin. 
Boulogne,  which 
siege.     Before 
this  i  ■■^■i^n  be  ordered  a  htany.  or  pro- 
10  be  art  forth  m  Eagaah.      The  oeeaaoo  of  this 
£"   order  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  van  Bad  divided  condition 
of  Christendom.      A\  iiigit  aiher  thing*,  the  long,  in   his 
letter  to  the  archbishop,  takes  notice,  that  the  prayers  being 
formerly  in  an  unknown  toogue,  made  the  people  negligent 
*v?.       is  coming  to  church.     The  archbishop "s  mandate  is  dsted  on 
the  eighth  of  Jane.     The  king,  at  bis  going  of£  had  pot  the 
administration  m  the  queen's  hands.   This,  as  the  lord  Herbert 
thinks,  was  done  for  a  cheek  apon  the  Boman  Catholics :  this 
princess  being  wmmhmI  of  a  dMerem  persuasion.     The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Hertford — afterwards  duke 
-omerset,  the  lord-charceBor  Wraxhesley,  Thirleby,  bishop 
of  Westminster,  secretary  Petre,  and  the  lord  Parre  of  Horton. 
tt^vav  were  commMBJooated  to  assist  the  queen,  and  direct  her  ooun- 
£u  J         cik.     About  Uie  middle  of  September  the  emperor  and  the 
French  king  concluded  a  peace  at  Crespie ;  and  the  king  of 
o««.ht  I.    England,  after  a  successful  campaign,  returned  home. 
M,  n  This  year  Edward  Lee,  archbishop  of  York,  departed  this 

lif.-.     He  hat  thirteen  rears,  and  served  the  king  in  several  em- 
[fw*      bossies.     His  epitaph  speaks  fen  much  to  his  advantage,  with 
i<-ct  to  learning,  conduct,  and  regularity-     B  wise 

r*jvj«.<fc  said  to  have  been  acceptable  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  retnark- 
\.~  ably  kind  to  the  poor.    He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Holdgate, 

a  monk  of  the  order  of  .Sempringham,  and  translated  thither 
from  LandafE  At  bis  consecration  he  took  the  following  oath 
mM*  f«>r  renouncing  the  pojie :  "  I,  Robert,  archbishop  of  York 
.hot,  having  now  the  veil  of  darkness  of  the  usurped  power, 
v»-  authority,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  see  and  bishop  of  Rome 
I'h.irlv  taken  away  from  mine  even,  do  utterly  testify  and 
diM'Uuv  in  my  conscience,  that  neither  the  see  I  ishop 

I  any  foreign  potentate,  liath  or  ought  to  have  any 
power,  or  authority,  within  this  realm,  neither  by 
i ;. .. ;  hy  any  just  law  or  means ;  and  though,  by  suf- 

iiqO  and  abusions  in  times  past,  they  aforesaid  have  usurped 
aed  and  unlawful   power  and  jurisdiction 
within  Una  realm,  which  hath  been  supported  till  within  these 
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'  Tie  iv fore,  because  it  might  be  deemed  and  thought  thereby,   I 
that  1  took  DC  take  it  fur  just  and  good,    i  tilULVfolU  do  DM  i 
clearly  and  frankly  renounce,    forsake,    refute,   aud   relinquish 
that  pretended  authority,  power,  aud  jurisdiction  botfa  of  the 
see  and  bishop  of  BOOM,    and  all  other  foreign  powuro    Mill 
thai  I  .-liall  U.-ar  faith,  trutli,  and  true  allegiance  to  the  king's 
majesty,  and  to  his  heirs  and  successors  declared,  or  hereafter 
to  be  declared,  by  authority  of  the  act  made  in  the  session  of 
the  parliament   holden  at  Westminster  on  the  11th  day  of 
.lauuary,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year,  and  in  the  act  made  in  the  , 
t  wi  nty-cighth  year  of  the  king's  majesty's  reign— so  help  me  J"1  ?P-... 
God,  all  saints  and  the  holy  evangelists."  888 


Kitchen,  bishop  of  Landaff,  swore  the  same  oath  at  his 
consecration ;  and  so  did  l-'arras,  of  St.  David's,  in  the  next 
reign. 

.Nicholas  Heath  and  Bonner,  OBOH  their  promotion  to  then 
resjKCtive  sees  of  Rochester  and  London,  took  an  oath  to  the 
same  purpose,  but  with  some  remarkable  distinction.  Tt  runs 
thus:— 


•'  Ye  shall  swear,  that  yo  shall  Beret  consent  nor  agr>  0  rh .-.i    i 
tlie  bishop  of  Rome  shall  practise,  exercise,  or  have  any  manner  ' 
of  authority,  jurisdiction,  or  power  within  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land, or  any  other   the  k  inn's  dominions :   hut  tiiat  ye  shall 
resist  the  same  at  all  times,  to   the  utmost  of  your  jiowers. 
And  that  from  henceforth  ye  shall  accept,  repute,  and  take 
the  king's  majesty  to  be  the  only  supr  DM  bfltd  in  earth  of  the 
<  hurol    of  England.      And  that  to  the  cunning,  wit.  and  ttl 
I    of  yuur    poiren,   without    guile,  fraud,  or  other  BDi 
BWini.  ye  hhall  ol  .serve,    hpOP,  maintain    and    lrt.-ml  Hu-  whole 

effects  and  contents  of  all  and  singular  acts  and  statutes,  n> 
and  to  be  made  within  this  realm  ;   in  derogation,  extirpation, 
and  extinguishment  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his  authority  ; 
and  all  other  acts  and  statutes  made  and  to  lie  made  in  re- 
formation and  corroboration  of  the  king's  power,  us  supremo  £*j 
in  earth  of  the  Church  of  EnglanJ,"  fee,  fa: 

To  proceed :  the  king  standing  upon  ill  terms  with  France 
Scotland,  and  having  exhausted  himself  with  the 

.  was  solicitous    about    fiirnishiii  lehemiei 

ih.   (.ulil  For  this  purpose,  the  demand  of  a  ben*- 


%■*•■ 


«r 

that  town, 
Enetand«*h* 

fctfe 

Ike  Engfefc  stood  apoa  the  Mhwt  a  the  tooth,  to 
the  north  of  the  island.     The 
bj  Ralph  loni  Even,  and  Sir  Brian  Laiton, 
and  Kesao,  and  banned  the  aeaghaearing 
and  finding  the  governcr  retired  with  bis  forces,  they 
farther  into  the  country,  and  eooumaed  their  depre- 
until  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  were  defeated  at 
j  HcrWt  Ancram. 

This  year  the  king  made  some  fartber  advances  in  the  Re- 

f,  .niiation,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  CWn- 

t.rbury  :  it  relates  to  several  aaperstkioos  and  unwarrantable 

rustontK,  touching  vigils,  and  creeping  to  the  cross.     I  shall 

tfafl  reader  in  the  king's  words  i — 

rasmuch  as  you,  as  well  in  your  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Chichester,  and 
•liaplains  and  learned  men,  whom  we  appointed 
|tcruso  certain   books  of  service,  which  we  delivered  unto 
•  igU,  and  ringing  of  liells  ail 
Ittttfl   D00   Al'li.jlli m-  lav  i|    right,  and   the  covering  Of  iuiugvs 
1,1  J!  bti    iii    t!i«-   tilli.     of    1.;  nr  ,    uith    the  f&Httg  up  uf 

ih,.  Mil  I  reth  the  cross  upon  Palm  »itli  the 

lni.ilinu  I"  Ui  ■ma  time,  might  be  abolished  and 

and  Otbftl  Si  ■»  and  abuses 

me.      Pint    Forasmuch  M  all  the  vigils  of  onr  hady 
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and  the  Apostles,  and  all  other  vigils,  which  in  the  beginning   iikmiv 
of  the  Church  were  godly  used ;  yet  for  the  manifold  BOpora&  . — N_l_ 

tod  abuses  which  afterwards  did  grow  by  means  of  tin- 
same,  they  be  many  years  past  taken  away,  throughout  all 
Christendom;  and  there  remaineth  nothing  but  the  name  of  a".  IMA- 
Mgil  in  the  ealendar;  the  thing  clearly  abolished  and  put 
away,  saving  only  upon  A  llhallo  w-day  at  night,  upon  which 
nigh  1  igil ;  watching  and  ringing  of  bells  all  night  long. 

Forasmuch  as  that  vigil  is  abused,  as  other  vigils  were  ;  our 
pleasure  is  as  you  require,  that  the  said  vigil  shall  be  aboli-! 
as  the  other  be,  and  that  then-  shall  be  no  mrfiqhfag  Of  ring- 
ing but  as  be  commonly  used  upon  uthix  holydays  at  night. 
We  I,,  contented  and  pleased,  also,  that  the  images  in  Ihe 
churches  shall  not  be  covered  as  hath  been  accustomed  in 
times  past,  uor  no  veil  upon  the  cross,  nor  kneeling  thereto 
upon  l'alni  Sunday,  nor  any  other  time.  And  forasmuch  as 
you  make  no  mention  of  creeping  to  the  cross,  whieh  is  a 
greater  abuse  tlian  any  other ;  for  there  you  say,  '  Crucetn 

■  adoramus  D0QU&6,1  and  the  ordinal  saith,  '  procedant 
eruoem  adorandaiu  tmdis  pedibus,' and  after  follow- 
eth.  in  the  same  ordinal,  *  ponatur  crux  ante  aliqund  altare, 
ubi  a  populo  adoretur  ;'  which,  faff  your  own  book,  called  '  \ 
Necessary  Doctrine,'  is  against  the  second  commandment. 
Therefore  our  pleasure  is,  that  tlie  said  creeping  to  tl 
shall  likewise-  cease  from  henceforth,  and  be  abolished,  with 
other  the  abuses  before  rehearsed  :  and  this  we  will  and 
straiUy  command  you  to  signify  to  all  the  prelates  and 
bishops  of  your  province  of  Canterbury;    charging  thein   in 

name  to  see  the  same  executed,  every  one  in  his  diocese  804 
accordingly ." 

To  make  this  order  practie.il.li-,  and  rightly  understood  by 
the  people,  the  archbishop  suggested  what  he  thought  neces- 
sary upon  this  occasion.  I  shall  give  the  reader  part  of  his 
letter  to  the  king.  !>«**&«•. 


verthelcsse    in   myn    opinion,   when    such    things    ben* oral- 
altered  or  taken  away,  there  would  bo  set  forth  some  doctrine  ^^P* 
therewith  which  should  declare  the  cause  of  the  abolisluugs  or  J 
alter.,  rtosatisi  DMnMes  of  your  peonl*  s  for  if 

the  hon.Hiriiig  of  the  crosse,  as  creeping  and  kneeling  tlivrvUi. 


cm*3t 


be  ignorant, 

good  teaching 
f*  therein ;  which, 

k  aa**, 
•Angry; 

the  troth,  which 

And 

thev  shall 

bat  by  the  -thinly  of  God's 

ef  Uoda  homo;  and  not  the 


Inch, 
u:.l. 


<r*tt 


Hk 


in  which  be 

■   •.  ."vnterburv 

Has  all  this 

fa  cutnmanda; 

■aw  eve  ecber  arw.  m)  M  ke  majesty,  had 

their  beat  hab.     Be  begs,  rbamft— ,  that  wl 

aaac  af  tbnr  estates,  tber  may 
•a  be 

the  dean  and 
For  as 

the  miraa^ii  now,  gvcry  body  tbsf  hash  a  assad  to  tiieir  lands, 
mote*  first  tber  may  be  cunt  eyed  to  jwff  majesty,  not  that 
thoae  estates  iboajM  be  lodged  in  the  crown,  bat  granted  away 
from  your  grace  a  cathedral  to  themselves. 

Tina  letter,  amongst  other  proofe,  shows  the  diepoai' 
too  many  people,  what  scrambling  there  was  for  the  Church 
estates,  and  how  much  the  loaves  of  the  Information  were 
tabled  abore  the  doctrine. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  being  aent  on  an  embassy  to  the 

•  injioror.   archbishop    Cranroer  aeiaes    the   opportunity,   and 

endeavours   to  go   forward  with  the  Reformation.     He  was 

sensible  the  canon  law,  which  governed  the  spiritual  courts, 

tod  a  review.  The  .supremacy  of  the  Human  see,  the  [*■ 

r  to  abtoba  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  the  infallil 

of  hia  decrees,  his  superiority  over  general  councils,  and  several 

Other  inil<  f.nsiltlo  [BMlnninn  ajom  ■lalilllhtsd,  and  extrava- 

.  iy  .tvi-Hlniirislio.l  in  < '.rattans  »  iJecrctmn,"  and  other 

us  of  that  kind.     Ami  of  this  Cranmer  hail  taken  Hot 
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pains  to  inform  himself,  and  extract-  >l  ■  •-.■ ral  pnsMges  out  of  "^RV 
the  canon  law.  < 

To  ripen  the  matter,  am!  bOBg  Ibl  design  to  fflj  the 

archbishop  prevailed  with  the  king  u>  jwisvs  tin    .n-t.  by  which 
htB  majesty  was  empowered  to  name  two-and-thirt  j  |  anosi  to 
examim  tin  canons,  and  give  them  what  new  form  they  thought 
fit.     The  act  passed,  as  hath  already  been  observed,  the  per- 
sons were  nominated,  the  scheme  drawn  out,  and  tlu  business 
brought  to  a  conclusion.     Cranmcr  waited  on  the  king   at  a  <tnmgkt 
Hampton  Court,  acquainted  him  the  draught  was  finished,  and  %titit*i 
wanted  only  his  highnesses  authority  to  make  it    law.     Jly  the  l'Jt^^' 
way,  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  and  the  nomination  of  the  per- 
sons,  were  mostly  referred  to  (Jranmer.     In  short,  an  instru-"1 
ineiit  in  tin-  form  of  letters-patent  was  drawn  up  for  the  king 
_n.     Rut  it  seems  his  highness  received  advice  from  the 
Winchester,  that  in  case  the  '  -ceded  to  any 

innovation  of  this  kind,  the  league  now  concerting  with  the 
emperor  would  miscarry.    And  thus  it  is  probable,  for  reasons  «•**•<* 
of  state,  the  king  refused  the  signing  the  instrument :  howewr.  > '.. .; '.., 
that  the  reader  may  be  acquainted  with  the  contents,    I  shall  J 
insert  it  in  the  Records.     And  to  mention  a  word  or  two  of  it 
here,    the  instrument  sets  forth,   "  That  the  supremacy  dM  bo  ^^"•" 
him  and  his  ancestors,  and  usurped  for  several  ages  by  ihopou*tto 
bishop  of  Rome,  had  been  recognised  by  all  the  states  of  the  J*i»  ' 
realm  :     that  it  was  one  branch  of  the  office  of  a  prince  to 

liyion.  to  maintain  the  Catholic  faith,  and  p 
mote  the   hoDOW   of  Cod    Almighty,    that,  he   had  Iktii  very 
solicitous  to  discharge  this  part  of  his  duty,  and  to  rem 
those   customs   which  were   unserviceable   to   the    Christian 
rch  :  that  since  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  adulterated  the 
ancient  belief,  embroiled  the  public,  and  made  an  invasion  upon 
the  royal  prerogative,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  annul 
regulations,  and  discharge  ail  his  laws  and  constitutions  : 
that  ho  thought  this  a  serviceable  expedient  tu  prevent  the  re- 
vival of  his  authoi  ity.     And  that  the    English  Church  might 
not  suffer  for  want  of  rules  and  stated  measures  for  discipline 
and  government,  he  had  furnished  tin  10  frith  this  book  in  tin- 
room  of  the  canon  law,  and  requires  all  his  subjects,  Iwvth  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  spiritual  courts,  to  act  pursuant  to  th. 
orders  prescribed  in  it." 

The  mentioning  of  abbots  in  the  letters-patent  is  no  mark  of 
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(ran     fvc+err ;  for  notwithstanding  the  asonaateries  were  disso! 
aJxw.  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  not  to  mention  any  others,  had  the  style 
—  of  abba*.     Thai  matter  wan  sVaypul  til  the  next  reign,  when 
it  was  revived  at  the  archbishops  suggestion ;  and  till  that 
time  I  shall  mention  it  no  farther. 

About  this  time,  several  persons  were  prosecuted  in  Scotland 
for  reading  the  Hn  Testament  in  Eogikh.  Gardinal  Beaton, 
who  was  the*  at  the  bead  both  of  Church  and  State,  seems  to 
hare  been  a  person  of  a  lagged  disposition,  and  would  make  no 
allowance  for  latitude  of  |inanaaiim  This  prelate  being  in- 
fanned  that  Mr.  George  Wiahart  had  preached  against  the 
received  doUiines,  unaVammul  to  apprehend  him.  This 
W^hart  w»g  a  g»atlwna  of  the  hooae  of  PitUrrow  in  M 

hbiebop  Spotawood  ghrea  him  the  eharaeter  of  a  person 
of  learning,  elocution,  and  exemplary  life.  He  had  studied 
some  time  in  the  university  of  Chaafaridge,  and  returned  home 
with  a  design  to  propagate  his  improvement :  he  preached 
pabbcrv  against  some  popish  doctrinca  at  Dundee  and  Mont- 
owe,  made  proselytes,  and  drew  a  great  audience  after  him. 
Being  discouraged  at  Dundee  by  one  of  the  principal  burg: 

d  the  place,  and  prcaaged  the  misfortune  of  the  inha- 
hiunts:  from  hence  he  went  to  Glasgow,  where  be  was  in 
danger  of  being  seized  by  the  archbishop,  bat  w.v  \  hv 

Uexsnder,  earl  of  (tleneaim,  who  offered  him  the  cathedral 
pulpit ;  liut  Wtshart  declined  putting  such  a  hardship  upon  the 
archbishop,  and  chose  rather  to  preach  at  the  market-cross. 
Hearing  the  town  of  Dundee  was  afflicted  with  a  great  mor- 
tality, he  returned  thither,  preached  to  the  occasion,  and 
endeavoured  to  support  than  under  the  calamity. 

When  ihejdngM  iraol  oB,  ha  prepared  for  bis  journey  to 
rgh.      Here  he  had  promised  to  meet  some  gentlemen 
of  the  west,  and  offered  the  clergy  a  conference.     1  ie 
in  hit  iwrjr  at  Lctth  and  llnddi  no  tbeooa  want  to 

Onnoaton.  where  he  was  a|  ■  1  at  tin  .-bird's  house  . 

rnor  sent  a  party  "f  horse  to  seize  him.     The  laird  at 

refused  to  deliver  him,  hoping  bygiiiniiHT  time  he  might 

make  hw  escape.    Hut  u|h>ii  earl  Both  well's  giving  his  pro) 

his  life  should  be  safe,  and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  cardinal's 

in  an]  injur..  *\  ialiart  desired  the  laird  to  open 

i  wiueli  the  Bud  renewed  Ids  parule  of  honour  for 
hia  l  Dttl  it  thfi   'p  •••n-motuers  and  the  unxlii 
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instance,  this  lord  parted  with  him:   ho  was  first  conv.  y  -1   to    m 
the  castle  of  Kdinburgh,  and  afterwards  fa)  St.  Andrew's.  % * 

lie  was  now  in  the  cardinal's  hands,  who  pressed  for  |,j^  sj««'«"m1 
trial.  EOOnod  the  bishops  to  meet  him  at  St.  Andrew^ 

The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  advised  an  application  to  th. 
governor,  to  coramissionate  Rome  laymen  of  quality  to  ait  with 
tin-in   Dpon  Um  bench,  and  countenance  the   process.     The 
governor  refused  Um  motion,  and  advised  the  delaying  the  trial 
till  lif  BOM  i  hither,  telling  the  cardinal  withal,  that  in  cam-  be 
precipitated  matters,  and  proceeded  to  extremity,   Wishart's 
blood  should  b«  laid  to  his  charge.     The  cardinal  ferOBCei 
dilatot\    m.  iliuds  were  likely   to  work  the   prisoner's  8081 
rapfied  with  some  warmth,  that  the  reason  of  his  writing  to 
the  governor,  was  not  for  want  of  his  authority,  but  only  that 
is  willing  to  have  the  State's  concurrence  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church :    but  since  that  was  refused,  he  should 
act  as  he  thought  convenient. 

Upon  this,  Wishart  was  served  with  a  citation  to  appear 
the  next  day,  and  answer  to  the  charge  of  sedition  and  ha 
Wishart  being  their  prisoner,  took  this  form  for  a  jest,  BUUC 
it  was  in  their  power  to  bring  him  before  them  when  they 
cd. 

The  next  day  the  cardinal  tad  prelates  met  in  the  abb 
eh,  where  the  prisoner  waa  brought  by  the  captain  of 
castle.     John  Windram,  the  sub- prior,  g  man  of  learning,  and 
he  Reformation,   was  ordered   to  preach.      He 
preached  upon  the  thirteenth  of  St.  Matthew,  concerning  the 
He  interpreted   the  ill  seed  to  heresy,    which   In 
defined  an  "erroneous  opinion  directly  repugnant  to  the  word 
•  i  -d,  and  pertinaciously  defended."     From  hence  proceeding 
to  mention  some  things  which  gave  rise  to  heresy,  he  said. 
"  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  those  who  had  the  cur 

souls,  was  the  principal  cause."     And  after  laying  down  w ■ 

rales  for  the  discovery  of  heresy,  he  said,  "  that  an  the  ton 
stone  was  made  use  of  for  distinguishing  gold  from  counter- 

-!.  so  the  word  of  God  was  the  proper  test 
trial  of  heresy.'"      Be  concluded    Lb.  discourse   with  saying, 
''that  heretics  might  lawfully  1m    pal   fa)  death  by  the  magis- 
trate." 

After   sermon,    the  articles   against    Wishart   were   rend. 
re  be  returned  any  answer,  he  desired  be  might  be  | 
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milled  tlic  relating  the  doctrine  he  had  taught,  since  he  SUM 

d  here  he  told  them  he  advanced  nothing 

bat  what  ".is  comprehended  within  the  compass  of  the  lleea- 

I.    and   the   Lord'a   I'qmt,      Inim 
In  in.-  In    m  nt.  OH    I"  '  of  his  pt 

hut  this  b  night  foreign  to  the  business,  he  was  treated 

frith  ill  language,  and  ordered  to  answer  directly  to  the  chat 
Tin'  articles  nre  eighteen,  ami  too  long  to  transcribe.     In 

1 1  article,  hi«  is  charged  with  affirming,  that  every  layman 
ia  a  priest.  This  opinion  ha  is  so  unhappy  as  to  defend,  and 
miffcmuitrucs  the  text  in  the  Revelations  and  St.  Peter's  first 
epistle,  where  Christians  are  called  ua  royal  priesthood,"  and 
OB  Saviour  in  said  to  have  "made  ua  kings  and  priests.'" 

The  tenth  article  objects  his  denying  the  liberty  of  the  will. 
Iiis  his  answer.  thoQgfa  not  altogether  erroneous,  is  crude, 
1  expressed. 
In   the  eleventh   nrtiele,   In    tfl  accused   with  maintai 
tlmt.  it  is  as  law i'u I  la  Bat  Booh  on  Friday  u  on  Sunday.     Ben 

nfe&aes  the  charge,  and  misinterprets  St.  Paul,  to 
Ids  opinion.  Ah  to  the  other  articles,  he  either  denied  them, 
or  made  good  his  tenets:  but  foreseeing  the  issue,  he  oflci.  1 
to  appeal  from  the  court  to  more  indifferent  judges.  He  de- 
sired io  he  i  ried  by  the  Huh  Scriptures,  and  tliat  some  of  the 
triii]ioralty  mighl  sit  upon  the  bench,  "  because,"  says  he,  '*  I 
am  my  lord  governor's  prisoner."  This  appeal  being  looked  on 
OS  altogether  irregular  ami  unprecedented,  he  was  pronouueed 
a  heretic,  and  had  judgment  t"  be  hurnt  the  i 

V  ig  the  bishops  sent  two  friars  to  acquaint  him 

ho  in  in.  if  he  WOO  dioPOOOd  for  OOttftOI 

old  ih.ni.  -  ho  l»ad  no  business  with  friar-:  hut  if  th<  y 
were  inclined  s  bim,  ha  desired  he  might  speak  with 

the  homed  Demon  that  preached  the  day  In-fore."  This  being 
grant.  'I.  the  nib  prior  came,  and  discoursed  with  him  a  good 
while:  .iml  ,»t  la  t.  he  asked  Wishart,  "If  he  would  receive 
the  holy  cucharist  ;*'  he  answered,  "Most  willingly,  provided 
ho  might  have  it  administered  under  both  kinds,  pursuant  to 
•Saviour's  iiwtitutinu."  DpOO  this  Uie  sub-prior  went  to 
the  hisliops.  Bpoks  favourably  of  t'i  r,  and  desired  to 

>0  if  his  request  DUght  be  granted.  The  cardinal  demurred 
tO  UlO  miestion:  and  after  hoffalg  debated  tho  matter  with  the 
rest  •  s,  answered  in  all  their  name*,  "  that  it  was 
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not  reasonable   an   obstinate   heretic,  judicially    condemned,    hh.nky 

should  partake  of  any  spiritual  benefit."     It  ■  not  Mid  what  < . — . 

Wishart  replied,  when  the  message  was  brought  (if  his  b 
denied  the  sacrament  :    but  tho  eaptain  of  the  castle  going 
then  to  breakfast,  asked  the  prisoner  to  eat  with  him.     He 
accepted  the  cr.il;-; .  ami  desired  the  captain,  with  great  solum- 
\pression,  to  bo  silent  a  little  till  he  bad  made  a  short 
exhortation,  and  blessed  the  bread  :   hfl  di-coureed  about  half 
an  hour  upon  our  Saviour's  passion,  and  1 1 1- -  tnstHetion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  exhorting  the  company  to  live  answcrably  to  206. 
the  Christian   religion.     Then   giving  thanks,  he  broke  the  "» """J* 
bread,  and  gave  every  one  a  piece :  and  having  luted  the  wine,  hoijneka- 
he  put  tii.   rap  into  their  hands,  exhorting  them  to  a  thankful  '** 
remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  death,  in  this  his  communion 
H  ith  them.    Then  desiring  the  prayers  of  the  company,  he  con- 
cluded with  another  thanksgiving,  and  retired  to 

He  MM  carried   to  the  place  of  execution  with  a  guard,  and 
liad  bags  of  gunpowder  hung  about  him.      When  he  came  to 
the  stake,  he  desired  the  people  not  to  be  discouraged  from 
hearing  God's  word,  by  his  sufferings.     It  seems  he  had  b 
charged  with  thfl  Arabian  hen  ^y.  and  that  the  soul  rfepl  till 
the  flay  of  judgment .    This  heterodoxy,  lie  Mid,  "was  a  calumny 
I  him,  and  that  he  was  assured  his  soul  should  M  immc- 
diatt  l\    Mill  his  Saviour."     In  short,  he  —flexed   with  groat  .**.t*tfkr* 
resignation  and  fortitude:  and  when  the  captain  of  the  cas; 
Spoke  friendly  to  him,  and  bid  him  recommend  himself  to  God, 
ho  replied  in  tbow  words  :  "This  flame  has  scorched  my  body, 
yet  hath  it  not  daunted  my  spirit  :  but  he  (meaning  tho  car- 
dinal) who  from  yonder  high  place  beholds  us  with  such  p 
shall  within  few  days,  lie  in  the  same  as  ignominiously,  as  now 
he  is  seen  proudly  to  rest  himself."  I  J-  p-  82. 

To  say  something  of  Ionian  by  MVJ  of  character:  fcaMrfa 

he  appears  to  have  been  a  |>erson  of  an  exempli |J|  life:   and  «^ Tfku 
that  nothing  but  impulse  of  conscience,  regard  for  truth,  and  'm*anomr- 
la  his  countrymen,  put  him  upon  preaching,  and  made 
dash  with  some  of  the  established  opinions.     His  oppo- 

elergv  does  not  Seem  H    have    MOO  governed   by 

secular  views.     His  design,  as  far  as  may  be  guessed  hi 
jrractice,  was  to  recover  the  people  from  error,  and  put  them 
in  3  safer  way  to  eternal  happiness.      Notwitlistandiu, 
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lb  an-    was  not  withua*,  a  imAtae  of  nriatakc  and  disadvantage  :  for, 
juJoLi.  «*  to  nwmion  las  pleaching  without  a  canonical  outhoi 
'  his  conawrating  the  cachariet,  and  exercising  the  most  sol 
part  of  the  sacerdotal  function,  looks  wholly  indefcnsibl:        II 
is  charged  with  usurping  the  priest 'a  office  without  authority  : 
be  does  not  deny  the  iact,  but  cxcueeth  himself  by  an  errone- 
ous opinion,  by  maintaining,  that  all  Christiana  are  pri  oasts,  and 
that  by  consequence  there  ia  no  distinction  between  Lut; 
clergy.     This  principle  is  both  repugnant  to  Holy  Scripture, 
and  destructive  of  all  spiritual  society :  for  as  the  State  cannot 
subsist,  if  erery  man  should  meddle  with  the  government,  and 
pretend  a  right  to  make  himself  a  magistrate;  so  neither  can 
the  Church  go  on  where  the  privileges  of  the  fa 
i mailed  and  made  common.     The  bishops  and  priests  are  spi- 
ritual magistrates,  and  unless  their  privileges  are  guarded. 
rhri:  unencroached  an,   the  body  will  be  dissolved  of 

course,  and  even-  thing  fall  into  confusion :    for  without  dis- 
iuii  between  the  governors  and  governed,  the  being  of  any 
society  is  impracticable.      Farther,  IViohail  !  to  the 

gift  of  prophecy,  but  worked  no  miracles  to  prove  his  ok 

t    to    that    distinction,    or    the    office    of    tin.    priesthood. 
Besides,  his  predicting  the  cardii  iiuti<m,  and 

smug  hard  language,  is  not  altogether  intelligible;  and  phi ' 
this  prediction  did  Dot  occasion  the  cardinal's  murder,  may  fa 
aqucstion.      NdW|  BOH  far  purity  of  intention,  tin1  sj-irit  of  inar- 
tvr.lom,  and  roi^niog  to  death  and  torture  for  conscience'  sake, 
which  seems  U>  have  been  Wishart  s  case, — boa  far  this  may 
atone  for  human  frailties,  and    Ir-.iking  through  the  discipl 
of  the  Cliurch.   I  shall  not  take  upon   me  to  determine  ;    but 
from   the  mercies  of  God,  0   bopfl  the  best. 

But  then  no  fervency  of  devotion,  no  odt  <•(  character, 

might  to  justify  an  error,  or  set  Dp  miscarriage  for  a  praoed 
On   the  oilier  aida,  thfl   DtnOBCnafng  this  person  to  the  Make, 
was  an  instance  of  an  excessive  and  unwarrantable  rigour,  and 
woe  k>" led  00  as  a  barbarity.  OfOfl  in  a  heathen  magistral 


and  how  these  sanguinary  methods  wen  disliked  bj  the  ancient 
Church.  I  have  ohoarn  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

<>me  back  to  England.     The   Last  year,  as  hath  been 
observed,  the   king    ordered  the  trans  1 

iah     !"•  had  sino  ma,  gifaa  Ootn 


ttons  to  Crnnmer  about  that  matter,  as  appears  by  the  arch-    iiiauy 
bishui  which  runs  thus :  t_    "'   , 

"  It  may  please  your  majesty  to  be  advertised,  that  according  Oram 
unto  your  highness  a   commandment  sent   unto  rae  by  your2w«!j^4» 
grace's  secretary,  Mr.  Paget,  I  here  translated  into  the  English  J^w 
tongue,  so  well  as  I  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  certain  proces-  «*»•*». 
sions  to  be  used  upon  festival  days ;  if  after  due  correction 
and  amendment  of  the  same,  your  highness  shall  think  b 
com  In  which  translation,  forasmuch  as  many  of  the 

processions  in  the  Latin  were  but  barren,  (as  me  seemed,)  and 
little  fruitful,  I  was  constrained  to  use  more  than  the  liberty 
of  ■  translator  :  for  in  some  processions,  I  have  altered  ili- 
words,  in  some  I  have  added  part,  in  some  taken  part  away  . 
some  I  liave  left  out  whole,  either  for  because  the  matter 
appeared  to  me  to  be  little  to  pm-pisc,  or  because  the  dayB  be 
vitib  us  festival  days.  And  some  processions  I  have  added 
whole,  because  1  thought  I  had  better  mnttw  for  this  purpose, 
tlian  was  the  procession  in  Latin ;  the  judgment  whereof  1 
refer  wholh  to  your  majesty.  And  after  your  highness  has  cor- 
rected it,  if  your  grace  commands  some  devout  and  solemn  note 
to  be  made  thereunto  (as  is  to  the  procession  which  your 
majesty  has  already  set  forth  in  English)  I  trust  it  will  much 
excitateand  stir  the  hearts  .1 .11  run  to  devotion  and  godliness. 
Hut  in  my  opinion,  the  song  that  shall  be  made  thereunto, 
would  not  be  full  of  notes,  but  as  near  as  may  be,  for  every 
syllable  a  note,  so  that  it  may  be  sung  distinctly  and  devoutly. 
as  be  in  the  Matins,  and  Ks  en-Song,  Venite  ;  the  hymns  Te 
BenediettlB,  Magnificat,  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  all  Un 
psalms  and  versicles;  and  in  the  Mass,  Gloria  in  IC.\cclsis, 
Gloria  Patri,  the  Credo,  the  I'erfice,  the  Pater  Neater,  and 
some  of  the  Sanctus  and  Agnus.  As  ONMMCIliag  khfl  Safa 
Fcsta  Dies,  the  Latin  note,  as  I  think,  is  sober  and  distinct 
Wherefore  I  lave  travailed  to  make  the  verses  in 
and  bare  put  the  Latin  note  unto  the  same.  Ne 
theless,  those  that  be  cunning  in  singing,  can  make  a  much 
more  solemn  note  thereto.  I  made  Hum  only  for  a  proof,  to 
sec  how  English  would  do  in  a  song,  lint  because  my  English 
verses  want  the  grace  and  faculn  which  I  cuuld  wish  tli«>  I 

majesty  may  cause  some  other  to  do  them  again,  tliat  can 
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do  tlio  samo  in  more  pleasant  English  md  phraso.      As  for  the 
sentence,  I  suppose  tliat  will  serve  wi  II  enough.  Tfaoa  Aim 

rw  your  majesty  in  long  and  prosperous  health  and 
ity, 

"  Your  Grace's 

M  Most  li.|.l:iin  and  beadsman, 

•'  Prom  Iiechetburn^ 

"  Ori   7.  1545.  *•  Tno.  Cant.' 
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In  November,  this  year,  the  king's  last  parliament  BSi 

business  of  calling  the  l"nls  and  eommo  rlier,  was  the 

logo!  money.     The  lord  Herbert  Ihi  i  kings  neees- 

<•  vsrj  pressing,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 

■applied  by  BO  extraordinary  an  expedient :  for  n<»w  colleges, 

tries,  hospitals,  fraternities,  guilds,  and  the 

iJi.imt.nui.il'  lor  ry  priests,  with  all  their  manors  and 

•  -(her  estates,  wore  sacrificed   to  the  crown,  and  dissolved. 

Thus  these  foundations,  which  were  made  for  i  fit  of 

ling,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  service  of  those  whn 

MR   ill  ci  im'.I.    which  wero  strengthened  with   the  privilege  of 

j  orations,  lad  iut  perpetuity,  lost  the  lastingneas 

i.  ir  settlement,  and  lay  all  at  the  kind's  in: PPCJ  ,      The  great 

expense  of  the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  were  alleged  as 

roi  t"  thh  hill.     The  mismanagement  of  the  governors  of 

llogoii  kc.  was  likewise  insisted  on:  the  act  sets  I 

ii  of  'lie  colk"ges,  hospital*,  chantries,  fso,  were 

mploycd,  and  that  the  giving  them  to  the  orown  was  the 

way  t-i  nSako  fehflU  gmlousbtu  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 

I      Then  endowments  being  thus  put  into  the  king's 

I  <,  WON  in  Im'  in  tin'    order  and  survey  of  the  court  of 

nugu> 

Not  ip-cat  ■ohmission  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 

plfl  would  almost  be  at  a  loss  upon  this  occa- 
i    fin  whan  pargatary,  though  soaiewbnJ 
ikiI  belief,  as  it  was  all  the  tune  of  ki         I 

»r  the  dead  was  reckoned  a  significant  ■ 

mi)  in    his  will  to  pray  for  his  » 
•ral  persuasion,  it  is  somewhat  suq.rising 
""  The  chair 
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I  gay,  which  were  given  for  |hc  benefit  of  the  dead,  and  set- 
tled, as  it  were,  upon  the  other  world.  Hut  some  people  were 
resolved  to  venture  the  condition  of  their  ancestors,  and  leave 
them  to  shift  as  well  as  they  could :  and  as  popes  have  often 
taken  money  to  left  souls  out  of  purgatory,  so  the  king  took 
land,  MM  would  almost  think,  to  keep  them  in. 

That  this  prince  believed  purgatory — that  is,  that  departed 
souls  v.. 'iv  pMmMfl  ofnoeiving  benefit  bom  Uu  unpen  ind 
charities  of  the  living — appears  further,  from  his  answt  i 
bishop  Latimer  upon  this  argument. 

The  bishop  amongst  other  things,  urged  this  text,  "In  the 
place  where  the  tnc  falls,  tin  re  shall  it  be."  To  this  the  king 
replied  in  these  words: 

"This  text  in  itself,  speaking  but  of  a  stick,  doth  not  deny 
purgatory,  nor  the  example  of  a  <le.nl  stick  can  well,  without 
great  forcing,  be  attrihuted  to  a  soul  repentant,  not  yet  taring 
his  full  judgment :  and  if  you  will  turn  it  to  a  lively  stick,  then 
it  scemeth  me,  that  it  will  make  mueli  against  your  purpose; 
for  a  lively  stick,  may  chance  with  falling,  to  grow,  though  Dot 
suddenly,  and  .so  come  to  perfection  of  its  fruit.  .So  may  fin 
soul  I  ■•rample)  dsp arting  hence  to  purgatoi 

right  faith,  grow  there  towards  his  perfection,  abiding  the  day 
of  judgment.*" 


VIII. 


Kk\u.  II. 
J. 


Upon  the  bishop's  urging  the  text,  u  Beati  quorum,  Blessed 
is  he  whose  unrighteousness  is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is 
covered-"  To  this  the  king  answers  with  somewhat  of  emotion  P«L  32. 
and  surprise.  "Jesus!  how  do  you  descant  On  this  psalm, 
and  also  on  St.  Austin  I  you  would  make  folk  believe,  tlut 
tins  was  meant  against  purgatory,  when  the  very  text  declares 

ing  hut  the  beatitude  and  happiness  of  them  tl 
tin  ir  mm  hid  and  forgiven.     Herein  do  you  show  your  carnal 
wit,  which  in  preaching  you  dispraise  so  much." 


HUM*, 

Col  tort. 
Cleoti.  5. 


This  parliament  there  was  an  act  for  punishing  those  who  37  Bta  « 
took  above  ten  in  Qu    hundred  interest   for  money  lent*      There  "**' 
was  likewise  an  act  for  settling  the  tithes  in  London,  in  pro-  .v™*> 
portion  to  the  rent  of  the  houses.  aWwSJtf 

bar  aet,  threescore  and  ten  manors  are  assured  to/^*^?** 
•SB  belonging  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.     The  act  «/rvt 
l  2 
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mentions  archbishop  Holgnte  had  Hold  and  Conveyed  all  these 

manors  to  tin:  king  the  year  before.      I:  i-  said   llolgato  had 

to,  and  other  hereditaments,  in  exchange, 

but  not  so  much  as  one  manor  fa  mentioned.     It  is  observed, 

1  'hnrch  in  this  reign,  bin  next,  and  queen  Klizabeth's,  made 

generally  ill  bargains  uith  the  crown,  and  bartered  at  Ollaucus's 

[vantage.      Hut  then  M  tfu  m  bought  very  cheap 

of  the  prelates,  they  sold  with  tlio  Ram.    fan kness  to  their 

favoui  i 

By  this  statute  it  appeaiBj  t'mnmcr  had  conveyed  about  a 

dozen  manors  :md   parks   to  the  eniwn,  which  sales  an-  now 

I.     ••  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  had  likewise  sold, 

given,  and  granted  to  the  king,  the  manors  of  Chelmsford  and 

Craundon,   v»ith   the  park  of  Crauudou.  with  all  their  appur- 

tenanoee.    This  manor  and  park  of  Oraundon,  the  long  hail 

granted  to  Sir  W 'illiam  Peters.  The  kings  title  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam's, arc  secured  by  this  statute.  Further;  doctors  of  civil 
law,  whether  married  or    unmarried,  an-  enabled  to  . 

1  jurisdiction,  and  all  censures  and 
appertaining,  or  any  way  belonging  to  tba  m 

fh,  "  that  archbishop,  bishops,  arch- 
deacons, and  other  ecclesiastical  poisons,  have  no  manner  of 
jurisdiction  eceh  -siiwical,  but  by,  under,  and  from  his  royal 
majesty:  and  that  his  majesty  is  tin  onrj  ondoul 
liead  of  the  CJinreh  of  Kngland  and  of  Ireland,  to  whom,  by 
holy  Scripture.,  all  authority  and  power  is  wholly  given,  to  hear 
and  determine  all  manner  of  causes  ecclesiastical,  and  to  cor- 
rect vice  and  sin  wliatsoever,  and  to  all  such  persons  as  his 
majesty  shall  appoint  thereunto." 

Lastly,  a  bill  passed  "for  the  nnioo  of  two  churches  not 
ibore  a  mile  distant-,  provided  the  yearly  value  did  not  ex< 
six  pounds  in  the  king's  hooks."  But  here  there  is  a  proviso, 
that  DO  union  or  consolidation  should  In-  made  in  any  city  or 
town  corporate,  without  the  consent  of  tho  mayor,  sheriffs,  and 
.lonalty. 

At  the  rf  the  parliament,  the  speaker 

nous  made  a  speech  to  the  king,  to  which  the 
Una  being  me  last  apeeoh  and 

his  last   parliament,  and  over  and   above  remarkable 
matter.  I  shall  give  the  reader  part  of  the  substance  of  it- 

The  king  commend-  the  Speaker  for  his  elocution,  and  foi 


i 
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tin-  panegyric  be  had  run  Optra  fan  highness;  letting  him  K: 
that  ho  did  not  apply  those  good  qualities  to  Wimwlf  hut 
looked  on  them  only  a*  siiggestioOB  '"  MldMWOlII  and  improve- 
ment. From  hence  his  highness  proceeds  to  lOVQUDl  tfefl 
Moment  how  kindly  he  took  the  confidence  they  treated  liim 
with,  and  the  trust  tiny  reposed  in  him,  by  granting  him  the 
chantries,  \'c,  and  referring  all  those  BllomUUIlll  to  his  dis- 
posal. Hero  he  promises  to  spend  the  revenues  according  to 
the  design  of  the  settlement,  and  that  neither  learning,  the 
Church,  nor  the  poor,  should  receive  any  damage.  And  that 
unless  he  milUgflll  in  this  manner,  lie.  hhould  no  ways  answer 
expectations  of  the  public,  nor  the  character  of  I  Christian 
prince." 

"Here  was  a  solemn  engagement,"  says  bishop  Godwin, 
"ctetcruni  promissorum  (idem  nouduui  exsolutam  viderous. 
Tli«'  ev.nr  did  not  come  up  to  the  promise." 


\  in 
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To  return  to  the  king's  sjMjech :  he  lets  them  know  "  the 
treasure  they  had  supplied  him  with  should  always  be  ready  far 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  person  ventured,  when 
occasion  required  :  and,  after  having  returned  them  thanks  for 
giving  such  proofs  of  their  affection  to  his  service,  he  recom- 
mends friendship  and  good  correspondem-i  with  each  other 
He  puts  them  iu  mind  how  sensible  he  is  of  the  misunderstand- 
ings and  animosities  amongst  them ;  and  that  there  is  scar 
any  such  thing  as  good  humour  and  general  kindness  to  be  met 
with.  St.  Paul  tells  us  'Charity  is  kind,  charity  envies  004* 
charity  vaunts  not  itself,  i*  not  puffed  up,"  and  so  on  ;  hut  w! 
signs  of  charity. ""  says  the  king,  "are  these,  when  OOB  calls 
another  heretic  and  anabaptist,  and  the  other  returns  the  lan- 
guage of  papist  and  hypocrite?  This  want  of  a  benevolent 
disposition  will  hinder  us  from  acting  with  that,  union  and 
heartiness  which  is  required.     The  occasion  of  these  animosi- 

Ifl  |  tartly  to  l>e  charged  upon  JOB  who  Bfi    the  spiritual 

guides  and  fathers  of  the  Church:   for,  if  I   know  a  man  who 

in  adultery,  1  mod  ooneluon  bun  a  libertine  and  a  dc- 

ihee  ;  if  1  see  a  man  brag  of  any  advantage.  1  cannot  bal| 
thin!-  |  with  pride.      I  am  every  day   inftsmed 

you  of  the  clergy  are  declaiming  against  each  the 

pulpit.     And  here  your  charit)  and  discretion  ie  quite  lost  io 

luii  old  ' inim. i 
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'wad  other*  too  b— y  sad 
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Thai  the  pulpit*  are, 
«■  me  U  hostile  mi 
with  thai  benign  temper  expected  from  their  ihaiilu.     Can 
f  ■oppose  yoo  governed  by  peuMjiyli'a  of  charily  while  yon 
managetbns!     That  w  impossible.     Aiae !  hoar  can  we  expect 
poor  people  ahonld  live  friendly  with  their  neighbours,  when 
ban?  Mich  unhappy  precedent*  of  discord  and  rBainaainn 
BOM  that  teach  them!     They  expect  light  from  your  in- 
struction, and  yoo  throw  nothing  oat  bat  smoke  and  darkness. 
I  desire  thk  miaeondnct  may  be  rectified,  and  that  both  in 
precept  and  example  you  may  answer  to  your  office :  otherwise 
I  shall  l>  to  correct  this  misbehaviour,  and  pat  an  end 

to  those  divisions  in  a  more  unacceptable  way:  which,  if  I 
•hould  neglect  V>  <!<>,  I  ahould  (ail  in  the  discharge  of  my  com- 
mission, ami  prove  false  to  that  trust  which  God  has  pleased  to 
put  in  my  hands. 

"And  though  the  spiritualty  are  in  some  fault  for  breaking 
|«rtie*t  anil  I  terms  with  those  of  their  own 

huaineas,  yet  you  of  the  temporally  do  not  stand  clear  of  envy 
ill  nature :  for  you  rail  on  the  bishops,  defame  and  misre- 
port  the  priests,  and  treat  the  preacher  wi  imolv  and  x  11— 

language.     Vow,  is  not  all  this  a  breach  of  good  behaviour,  a 
'  i  adiction  to  decency,  and  a  trespass  upon  order  and  govern- 
l1  f     If  you  find  a  bishop  or  any  other  preacher  mislead  his 
rra  against  him  to  us  or  any  of  our  council, — to 
delegated  the  authority  to  reform  such 
iruoi ;  and  do  not  set  up  yourselves  for  judges  of  contro- 
r  lay  so  much  stress  upon  your  vain  expositions  and 
fant.'Lhii'il  >  .pinions.     In  such  sublime  matters  you  may  easily 
rnbtak> .     It  in  true  you  are  allowed  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  lave  the  Word  of  God  in  your  mother-tongue : 
hut  tin  ii  this  permission  is  only  tfawgDod  for  private  inform- 
fttioi  in-ti  u  ■••ii.ii  of  your  children  and  family.      It  was 

r  intended  for  mooting  and  dispute,  BOX  to  furnish  you  with 
reprimanding  phrases   and   expressions  of   reproach    against 
■Is  and  preachers :   and  yet  this  is  the  use  a  great  many 
disci  ha  privilege  of  having  the  Scriptures. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  how  much  the  Word  of  God  is 
]    -.villi  hew  lit«l     i  lentinned  both  with 

respect  tn  plaoe  and  occasion  ;  how  people  squabble  about  the 
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sense  ;  bm  it  is  turned  into  wretched  rhyme,  sung  and  jangled 
in  every  alehouse  and   tavern  :  ami  all  this  in  a  false  couatrtic- 
D  and  counter-meaning  to  tl  1  writers.     I  am  sorry 

to   perceive  the  readers  of  tl  f  it 

in  their  practice  :  for  I  am  sure  charity  was  never  in  a  more 
languishing  condition,  virtue  never  at  a  lower  ebb,  nor  God 
never  less  honoured  and  worse  served,  in  Christendom.  I  must 
tin  refore  recommend  to  you  the  same  duty  I  mentioned  i 
As  Christianity  makes  you  brothers,  answer  that  relation  to 
each  other.  Let  the  majesty  and  goodness  of  God  main  I 
suitable  impression  upon  your  minds ;  and  then  I  do  not 
question  but  that  nffection  and  good  correspondence,  uf  which 
I  reminded  you  before,  will  always  continue  between  you  and 
your  sovereign."' 


Mil 


u  itctbcM. 
p  BM,  t-t 

ikinc. 


And  thus,  after  having  pressed  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
king  signed  tin   bOle,  and  the  session  ended. 

The  universities  were  much  alarmed,  as  they  had  reason,  to 

find  their  foundations  in  such  t  precarious  condition,  and  lie 

!Iy  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.     Cambridge  was  the  first 


eh    addressed  the  king  for  his  favour.     They  begged  his  ^V,,,,,. 
protection  of  their  (.states:  and  that  they  might  not  be  made'**'1 
a  prey  to  ignorance  and  avarice.    Oxford  was  likewise  not  long  b 
behind  in  their  application.     Dr.  Cox,  the  prince  s  preceptor,  £,  ,v,,  ^ 
wrote  to  secretary  I'ag.t  to  the  same  purpose.    He  acquainted 
this    minister  how  much  the  kingdom  was  unfurnished  mill 
schools  and  preachers,  with  houses,  and  maintenance  for  or- 
phans. Ami  since  the  chantries,  &c.  were  granted  to  the  king,  bo 
requested  a  competent  provision  might  be  made  for  tie 
for  fear  poverty  should  drive  them  upon  flattery,  and  the  old 
superstition.     "  I  do  not  mentiou  this,"  says  he,  "  as  if  I  ques- 
d  the  king's  goodness,     hut    because  there  m  BO  many 
hungry,  rapacious  wolves  that  are  ready  to  swallow  el 
cathedral  churches,  unin  i  rittee,  and  a  thousand  times  as  no 
if  it  Lay  in  their  way."   Adding  in  the  close  that  "  posterity  will 
be  amazed  at  us."    From  hence  it  appears  the  young  prince 
was  in  the  hands  of  no  ill  instructor. 

The  universities  succeeded  in  their  addn  SB,  and  wcrequicklv 
put  out.  of  their  pain,  as  aj  p.  ars  by  r  I ■  •  ■  i r-  h  UflT  of  thanks  to 
the    king,    for    preserving    them    in    their    Corn  mil. 

However,  two  of  the  professions  were  in  danger  of  being  re 
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moved,  the  king  once  having  thoughts  of 


all  the  rivd- 


■ 


Afc?  Cmu  ■*"■  m  ,,oe  coUcf?°.  *"'*  tl|C  physicians  and  surgeons  in  another. 
Hut  this  resolve  was  dropped :  and  as  to  the  king  5  indinstioou 
lie  was  bo  far  from  lessening  those  famous  seminaries  of  piety 
and  learning,  that  bfl  mt her  promoted  their  interest.  IIow- 
vnd  sea  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  par- 
liament's putting  these  celebrated  societies  in  such  circum- 
stances of  hazard.  For  beside  the  great  usefulness  of  these 
I  todies,  their  revenues  could  not  be  alienated  or  turned  to  a 
foreign  use  without  great  disregard,  to  say  nothing  more,  to 
tin  ir  founder-  far  founders,  who  settled  their  estates  for 

the  hcrvio   of  Qod,   for  public  ornament  and  education.     And, 
to  prevent  invasion,  laid  heavy  curses  upon  those  who  should 
defeat    the   settlement,    and    disappoint    the   design    of  : 
"     donation. 
«u  The  beginning  of  the  next  year  than   was  an  attempt  con- 

.f^^mtUJ.  ccrted  by  five  or  six  Scotch  gentlemen  against  the  life  of  car- 
dinal Ileat'in.  Thfl  haughtiness  and  rigorous  temper  of  this 
ptl  bte  made  him  generally  unbelovi  d  ■  thfl  conspira- 

tors thought  themselves  particularly  injured  \,y  him.    In  short, 

entered  the  castle  by  surprise,  knocked  early  in 
muniing  at  the  cardinal's  chamber,  and  demanded  entrance. 
I'lt.    i-ardiual  perceiving  there  was  no  appearance  of  friendship 

orrespaoti  rofttaed  to  admit  than  bat  upon  their  calling  for 
lire,  and  threatening  to  burn  him  in  his  lodgings,  he  began  to 
treat:  and  aflei  ilnv  had  given  him  a  promise  to  do  his  (icrson 
no  harm    I  d  the  door.     And  now  the  oppoftui 

senting,  they  broke  through  honour  and  articles,  rushed  in 
with  'li'ii  BWOrdfl  drawn,  and  barbarously  murdered  bh 

Pox  BtJI,      These  gentlemen  mre  stinvd  up  by  the  Lord 
to  murder  tin  ahop  in  his  bed."     Does  the  LjnnL,  then, 

.stir  up  nun  to  WPO»l  thfl  sword  out  of  the  magistral', 
and  execute  tin  ir  private  revenge  in  blood  and  daughter  i  Is 
breach  of  faith  anil  stabbing  a  nobleman  in  his  bed  an  argu- 
ment of  heavenly  impulse  ?  Hid  these  men  work  any  miracles 
in  proof  of  their  commission  to  takeaway  the  oardinals  life,  and 
dispense  with  the  sixth  commandment!  nothing  of  this  kind 
in  |  i  I'ux  calls  it  murder,  and  yet  says  tli 

stirred  up  by  thfl  I,nnl.      This  is  Btrange  to  astonishment  '  To 

wluit  extremes  of  distraction  m   peopl 

and  passion  '     Archbishop  Spotawood,  though  b 
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disliked   tin    onfintTi  pnietice,  though  ho  represents  him  of  HKNR\ 

unbounded  ambition,  and  barbarously  cruel  in  his  prosecution  i 

of  what  was  called  heresy,  yet  he  condemns  the  fact,  and 
■its  that  few  of  the  assassins  escaped   an  extraordinary 
judgment.      However,  lie,  diaoflbotod  to  the  cardinal, 

were  so  unaccountable  as  to  com  mend  the  action,  and  offered 
to  join  the  conspirators ;  hut  the  bigotry  of  these  men  is  justly 
censured  by  the  historian.  QpoUwJ 

On  the  other  side,  the  religious  and  clergy  declaimed  against 
the  murder  with  all  the  circumstances  of  aggravation,  and 
painted  it  in  the  blackout  colour  imaginable.  Tin ■  bishops 
applied  to  the  governor  for  justice  without  delay.  Upon  this 
assassins  were  summoned  to  appear  in  court,  and  ahidi 
their  trial :  they,  taking  no  notice  of  the  order,  were  declared 
rvlu'ls.  The  ecclesiastical  judges,  who  were  not.  backward  in 
doing  their  part,  solemnly  excommunicated  the  murderers, 
and  all  that  should  entertain  or  support  them. 

The  governor,  in  the  mean  time,  nominated  John  Hamilton, 
his  natural  brother,  to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's:  the 
election  was  passed  by  the  canous,  and  confirmed  by  pope 
il  III.  This  whs  no  juncture  to  object  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  gentleman's  birth.  The  court  of  Rome  wen.-  willing  to 
oblige  the  governor  for  fear  of  a  defection  from  their  see. 
Thus  the  hulls  were  expedited  :  and  both  the  governor  and 
the  archbishop  pressed  to  exert  their  zeal  in  prosecuting  the 
murder,  and  revenging  the  contempt  of  religion. 

And  now  the  ensile  was  besieged  from  August  to  January,  7V«-«r*. 
but  with  little  success :  for  the  passage  by  sea  being  open,  am 
the  garrison  declaring  for  king  I lenry,  they  were  constantly  *»&,—*i 
supplied   with   provisions    from    England.      Before    I    proceed  iim dt/ncv 
further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  ujwn  the  news  of 
animal's  death,  the  assassins  were  reinforced  with  about 
•i    score   gentlemen  and  others,   who    entered    the  castle 
'lay  after  the  murder;  one  John    Hough,  who  had  been 
the  governor's  chaplain,  came  to  them,  and  preached  to  the 
garri- 

The  governor,  being  apprehensive  their  correspondence  with 
England  might  draw  ill  consequences,  was  prcvniled  with  bo 
ins.     The  besieged  flloaod  with  the  owrturc,  and 
capitulated  upon  l  he  following  articles  :  — 


IM 
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"  First .  That  the  &tncmoi  ahodd  procure  their 
ai^Sac.  from  the  pope :  and  that,  until  the 
hostilities  shodd  ww,  and  toe 
ensUe. 

■  Secondly.  That  themselves  and  thdr  abettors  shodd  he 
pardoned  in  form  by  the  goTcrnoi :  and  eojoy  aO  their  rights 
and  privileges,  of  which  they  were  poaueascd  before  the  i—rdei 
was  committed. 

■  Thirdly.  That  the  bcaieged  should  give  hostages  for 
evacuating  the  castle  as  soon  as  they  received  their  absolu- 
tion from  Bon 


in   the 

odd  he 
right. 


Thus  the  governor  stooped  to  the  rebels,  and  agreed  to  con- 
ditions <»f  disadvantage.     Bat  it  seems  neither  side  were  very 
210.  sincere:  the  governor  and  the  queen-dowager  sent  to  France 
for  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  to  batter  the  castle,  and  block 
up  the  haven.     On  the  other  side,  the  besieged  kept  on  their 
•  ■'  engagements  with  king  Henry. 

t  the  conditions  were  signed,  and  the  siege  raised,  John 
Knox  came  into  the  castle,  and  preached  among  them :  the* 
looked   like   countenancing   the  murder,  and  abetting  their 
defiance  of  the  government.     Spotswood  strains  to  fetch  off 
A*«o*.  *«      John  Knox,  and  vindicate  In*  memory  :   but,  after  all,  hi 
2**£       fesscth  his  practise  was  scarce  allowable,  and  that  he  had  been 
A*»**/'-     wiser  in  keeping  a-way.     However,  hi*  not  going  in  with  tl 
at  the  murder,  nor  coming  until  the  government  Lid 
them    articles,    were    circumstances    of  extenuation : 
though  he  cannot  blanch  the  liberty,  nor  make  the  blemish 
disapiK-ar,  he  gives  it  somewhat  of  a  better  complexion.     Now, 
besides  the  assassinating  the  cardinal,  these  si i  -orre- 

•  uding  with  king  Henri  •  better  than  rebels  in  farm. 

Knox,  therefore,  would  have  done  well  tu  have  laid  0] 

mc,  pressed   them  to   IMMBl  lid    to    Weak    off  their 

iiiiiiual  engagements.      13ut,   notwithstanding   he    preached 

utly  again-i   pofMrj,  I  DUmOt  hud  but  he  was  silent  upon 

other  trgument, 

'I'ii.'   otptttdtUon   boing  signed,  and   the  governor  r« 

lolui    Bough    Drenched    boldly   at    St.  Andrew's   against    the 

•  .  and  Mi  nuii-h   frequented.     John  Anand. 

■  i      aking   this   preacher,    Kno\    ultorpond, 


•>n- 

I  »-i 
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il  to  maintain  his  discourse:  particularly  that  the  pro-   H^j\*Y 

sent  Church  of  Rome  was  further  degenerated  from  apostolic  ' 

purity  than  the  Jewish  synagogue  was  from  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tution when    I  I'lited  to  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

Knox  being  called  on  to  make  good  his  assertion,  preached 
in  the  parish  church  the  next  Sunday :  he  took  his  text  out  . 
Df  the  BOVedih  of  Daniel.      From  them  words,  and  the  rest  of  if, 
the  cliapter,  he  took  occasion  to  discourse  of  the  beast  which 
was  to  rise  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.     This 
beast,  he  said,  was  the  Church  of  Rome  :  that,  all  the  marks 
assigned  by  Daniel  l>elonged  to  that  see,  and  to  no  ot: 
society  whatever.     From  hence  he  went  on  to  discourse  con-  Km**** 
cerning  Antichrist :  that  under  this  denomination  we  were  not  £,'.' -*',rJlw 
to  understand  a  single  person,  hut  a  collective  body  wirh  aJE^JJ? 
wicked  head.    Ho  was  very  positive  in  applying  the  description  Ao«o 
of  Antichrist  to  the  Church  of  Koine,  and  charged  them  with 
Opposition  both   in  life  and  doctrine  to  our  blessed  Saviour. 
Be  fancied  the  first  branch  was  proved  by  the  immorality  of 
ili'   popes  and  clergy.     The  second,  consisting  of  contrariety 
•trine,  he  endeavoured  to  make  good  by  comparing  their 
clashing  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  article  of  justification,  and 

_■  too  much  -tress  upon  the  condition  of  works.     Furthei . 

lintelned  a  contrariety  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  thfl 

Roman  communion  to  those  of  our  Saviour.     He  makes  his 

inem  in  the  observation  of  holydays,  forbearing  flesh  in 
Lent,  and  forbidding  marriage  to  the  clergy.  At  last  he  came 
to  the  marks  of  the  beast,  one  of  which  was,  M  He  shall  speak 
great  words  against  the  Most  High:'*  this  note  off  Antichrist 

In-  fhoogU  earn  ratified  opon  the  Ghana  of  Rome,  in  the 
pompous  and  superlative  titles  given  to  the  pope ;  such  as 
vicar   of  Christ,  successor  of   Peter,  head  of  the   universal  g,^,,,^ 

•  h,  mod   Im  ly,  most  blessed,  infallible,  &c.     He  made, 
likewise,  the  business  of  pardons  and  indulgences,  and  sa^ 
masses  for  the  relief  of  souls  in  purgatory,  another  mark  of 
Antichrist. 

John  Major  the  sub-prior,  the  canons,  friars,  and  the  whole 

university,  were  at  this  sermon.      But  Knox  was  so  far  from 

with  the  audience,  tliat  he  challenged  them  to  a 

roof  of  any  part  of  his  discourse.     The  archbishop  being 

informed  of  this  liberty,  reprimanded  the  sub-prior  :  and  \\"ii- 

!  the  others  could  be  so  passive  under  heresy  and  schism. 
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N       Upon  tlii-  ill'--  sub-prior  rceolk-cted  h  1  Rough 

hhI  Knox  to  answer  several  articles  drawn  out  of  their  ser- 
1 —  — '  mons ;  they  are  these : — 


'  nrtirtr* 
ami  JtJm 


M  I'irst.  That  no  mortal  can  be  head  of  tin  Church. 
9eooodjy.  Tliat  the  pope  is  Antichrist,  ami  by  consequence 

DO  member  of  Christ's  mwieal  body. 

*  Thinlly.  That   no  man  is  allowed  to  form  a  religion  from 
his  own  invention,  but  bound  to  adh  the  direr 

of  revelation,  without  any  thing  of  supplement  or  ali<  rati. 

fourthly.  Tlint  the  sacraments  of  the  New  T 
ought  to  be  administered  pursuant  to  tin    institution  of  our 
>;i',  i<uir,  ami  tin  practice  of  the  Apostles,  ami  that  DO  ein 
stance  ought  U>  bl  idJed  to  or  taken  from  them. 

"  Fifthly.  That  the  DMH  il  downright  idolatry,  and  a  pro- 
fanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"  Sixthly.  That  then-  is  DO  BDoh  state  as  purgatory,  eit 
for  pun  it lUqg  or  refining  departed  spirits. 

»*  Seventhly.  That  prayers  for  the  dead  arc  to  no  purpose, 
ami  to  pray  to  them  idolatry. 

u  ESgbtbly*  That   bishops,  unless  they  preach  themselves, 
to i  IVit  their  character  and  jurisdiction. 

11  Ninthly.  That    tithes  are  nu  ip|V0j  onue  to  the 

efacg]  "jure  divino.'" 

Archbi  tswood  endeavours*  to  clear  Knox  from  this 

last  assertion.  lie  docs  not  know  but  John  Hough  might 
advance  something  of  this  kind  :  but  as  for  Knox,  he  vouches 
nnons,  and  other  tracts,  in  his  viiiih'ention.  Ik-re  Kd0S 
sjM-aks  plainly  for  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  eel 
••  rank  sacrilege  to  ruh  the  Church  of  its  tithes."  *  It  is  tnn  ." 
eoutiuues  tlie  archbishop,  "  a  great  many  of  these  tunes  • 
displeased  with  the  raking  and  avarice  of  BOOM  churchmen." 
To  disappoint  this  t<'iu|»er,  ill";  m  opinion,  that  tithes 

did  not   belong  to  the  Church  by  liiv'me  right  ,   but  then  the 
archbishop  believes  they  were  governed  more  by  passion  than 
judgim -ut.    in  this  matter:  and  that  these  doctrines  wen 
vaneed  to  caress  the  people,  to  mnke  themselves  popular,  and 
lessen  the  interest  of  the  clergy. 

To  proceed.      Knox,  appearing  bofoi  ■nsisiory,  gave 

r  1 1.     nb-prioi    a  sort  of  compliment    for   hi-    orthodoxy,  and 
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desired  him  cither  to   confute  their  tenets,   or  otherwise  to    iiknk\ 

recommend  tin  in  with  lii.s  authority  to  tho  people.     The  sul>-  « "' 

prior  answered,  ha  came  there  to  argue,  and  not  bo  determine 
and  therefore  he  was  ready  to  reason  a  little  upon  the  power 
of  the  Church  :    tt  ZbJs  society,"  says  he,  M  hath,  in  my  opinion, 
a  clear  authority  to  appoint  rites  and  ceremonies  for  the  HI 
solemn  ailniiiiistrafi.Hi  of  the  sacraments  :  and  for  heightening 
the  devotion  of  tin    people,   with    respect  to  other   pits  of 21 1, 
divine  service.'*     To  this  Knox  replied,  "That  no  man  in  tin- 
worship  of  (Jod  might  appoint  any  ceremony,  giving  it  a  signi- 
fication DO  Iiih  pleasure."     This  assertion,  which  is  altogether 

wraoft  disturbed  one  Arboxnet,  ■  grey  friar,  to  tliat  degr 

that  the  heat  of  his  temper  and  aversion  transported  him  to  a 
worse  extreme  on  the  other  hand ;  for  it  seems,  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  contest,  he  denied  the  apostles  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghost,  When  tiny  writ  their  epistle;-.  Tin-  sub-prior  tUgim 
minded  this-  religious,  and  after  a  little  dispute  dismissed  !}„££„,* 
Hough  nnd  Knox ;  advising  them  in  a  friendly  manner  to  bc-^""^ 
cautious  «het  doctrine  they  delivered  in  public. 

Hefore  the  meeting  broke  up,  tho  clergy  consulted  how  t" 
keep  the  |  p>iple  from  deserting  their  communion.  It  was  at 
last  resolved  that  those  of  the  university  and  abbe,  who  m 
best  qualified,  should  preach  in  the  parish  churches  on  Sun- 
tln-v  were  to  avoid  controversy  in  their  sermons,  and 
insist  only  upon  points  of  practice.  Thus  John  Knox  was 
barred  preaching  on  Sundays :  however,  lx:ing  under  the  pre- 

ii  of  the  eaiuion  of  the  castle,  hu  ventured  to  mount,  th 
pulpit  on  other  days,  and  had  no  disturbance;  but  John  Hough,  j<*m  «.».»* 
disliking  the  libertinism  of  the  garrison,  took  his  leave,  retired  JJJJJJ 
into  England,  and  was  preferred  to  a  benefice  near  Hull,  by  '*"•■'•*■- 
archbisltop  of  York. 

To  conclude  this  story.  About  the  beginning  of  June  ' 
next  year,  Ibe  pope's  absolution  was  delivered,  and  the  garrison 
required  to  deliver  up  the  castle  pursuant  to  the  attieles.  The 
BflUien  complained  of  a  defect  in  the  bull,  and  carped  at 
the  expression,  "rcmittimus  crimen  irrcmissibile."  It  was 
answer,  d,  that  clause  was  inserted  only  to  heighten  tl 
and  that  the  absolution  was  good  notwithstanding.  This  did 
001  satisfy  the  garrison;  they  still  objected  that  condition  was 
broken,  and  resolved  to  stand  on  their  defence. 

OB   after   this,  the    French    fleet   arrived,   the  siege 


J-o.7, 


The  French  earned  off  the 

ftiasfhi  i  with  the  eardmaTs  rich  ftuuilnrc  and  trea- 

£uo*.  thai 

by  the  rnvnrnment    for.  by  the  canon  law.  they  aid. 

places  arc  to  be  rased  whrre  a  cardinal  is  slain.      However, 

this  was  hoi  a  colour-,    the  tree  reason  was,  for  fear  the 

EngSsh  ahonH  enter  the  fact  aad  harp  it.     Tbie.  though  it 

ftsst  siege,  I  have  mentioned  together, 

farthe— aroftha     I  li  i 

To  come  back  (a  Finjaaih  the  knar,  mafia*  a  decay  in 
imistiluliua,  and  that  ha  was  not  likely  to 
to  pat  an  end  so  his  disputes  with  the 
and  provide  far  the  security  of 

the  deep  minority  of  the  prince  km  son,  would  eafl  far  exreum- 
of  repose.     Tarn  rnnsidtistiun.  it  at  thought.  ■■■!■■  il 
to  a  peace  with  the  French  king;  which  was  — — s^ifl  u 
■aTPTans   Camoe  sear  Calais.     The  Scotch  were  eossprefaended  in  this 
treaty.    Amongst  ether  articles,  Boulogne  was  to  remain  in 

tJ»  | rn  of  the  Engfish  rifl  the  French  king  had  paid 

two  anSons  of  crowns  as  aW*L     Upon  the  whole,  this  town 
of  Boulogne  was  exceedingly  expensive:  far,  as  the  lord  Her- 
bert proves  from  records,  the  taking:  ami  keeping  k  coat  the 
king  l,3i V»^aod  upwards.     The  benefit  was  by  no  means 
M  ■£***  answerable ;  far,  as  the  noble  hsssorhm  coatasaes.  it  served  for 
HZ        flctl»b^bot.kw»dsigphra,vA.chsns^ 
/m  U,  When  the 

and  the  beat  surer 

use  of  far  the  greater  *  tr. 

ave  been  the  met 

ma.    For  sooa  after  the  kmg  took  them  out 

of  thwcamwhca,aad  lodged  them  in  the  iiimisi  i  and  wardrobe. 

The  masaw  of  this  unusual  aacamueu  appeared  to  be  oaly  the 

ofa 

the  French  niiiwil  i,  am)  king 

Haursvkud 

It  is  said  hath  princes  ami  agreed  to  change 
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and  in  case  he  refused,  to  make  war  upon  trim;  to  this  it.  is 
added,  that  archbishop  Cranmer  was  ordered  to  make  a  draught 
of  the  alterations  intended.  The  credit  of  this  story  relies  on  F8*i5*1- ! 
the  testimony  of. one  Morris,  Cranmcrs  secretary.  To  this 847. 
Fox  subjoins,  tliat  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  carl  of 
Hertford,  the  lord  admiral  Lisle,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  (lie 
lord  l';iL't.  gate  the  duke  of  Saxony's  ambassador  au  assurance 
of  standing  by  his  master,  in  case  dil! niiee  of  religion  was  tho 
only  quarrel  between  that  duke  and  the  emperor. 

About  'his  time  the  king  issued  out  a  proclamation  to  foi- 
led the  use  of  Tindal  and  Coverdale's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  books  of  Frith-  U  toHMfe,  Joy,  llaile,  Barnes, 
&c.,  aw-  likewise  prohibited)  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  officers,  in  order  to  be  burnt.  The  penalty 
of  offending  against  this  proclamation  is  imprisonment,  and 
corporal  punishment  at  the  king's  pleasure.  The  criminals  , 
were  HkowJM  to  make  such  line  and  ransom  as  his  majesty,  . 
or  four  of  his  privy  council,  should  set  upon  them. 

Further,  all  printers  of  English  books,  ballads,  or  plays,  are  Jt:nhj>**- 
commanded  to  put  their  names,  and  the  names  of  the  authors,  .„„,/, Jg 
to  the  said  books  or  pamphlets ;  and  to  present  the  first  copy  J^-  „ 
to  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  OOt  sniler  any  of  the  copies  to 
be  dispersed  till  two  days  after.     Lastly,  all  persons  are  pro- 
hibited to  sell  or  publish  any  BDgHsb  books  printed  lieyond  sea, 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  without  a  special  licence  from  the 
king. 

Soon  after  this  proclamation,  the  books  of  the  authors 
above-mentioned  were  burnt  at  Paul's-cross  by  the  order  of 
the  b  London. 

reason  of  suppressing  these  books  was,  it  is  thought, 
Hscouragc  that  excess  of  satire  and  intemperate  langi 
which  was  too  common  in  the  wriftfogB  of  these  men.  The 
king  was  likewise  of  opinion  they  had  gone  indefensible  Icr. 
in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome  :  he  designed  therefore  to 
proceed  with  more  temper  in  his  reformation,  and  keep  closer 
to  the  pattern  of  antiquity.  p.  mo. 

About  this  time  Nicholas  Shaxton,  who  had  some  years  since  BiJop 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Sarum  to  avoid  compliance  with  tie  *jj£]£j£ 
statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  altered  his  sentiment,  and  made  21  '2. 
siihini.-.sioii  in  form  :  the  articles  are  these. 
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*F«.  .Unoqr  •ion.  or  die  power  of  his  word,   pro- 
■  jt  da*  proas  x  awe  in  the  en— entioB,  trnm  the 
wine  ism  das  im  ntani  bed*  and  blood  of  oar 
■Tessa  lima.  *a  daa.  after  the  consecration,  there 
*  »ead  and  wine,  but  only  the  sab- 
re •  *t"  < Jbriat  «.»od  ma  mn. 

Sceaadtr.  tie  san.  aassaed  sacrament,  being  once  eon- 
»  mi  tmmmsh  stal  die  wary  body  and  blood  of  our 
sartoar  Chnst.  nlhoaea  is  be  moved,  and  not  presentlv 

iUMi II  I IWHt'll 

-"QhvhV.  The  «ne  banned  ammm  being  consecrate, 
is  and  ought  :o  be  *ur«inowi  and  adored  with  godly  hononr, 
wheresoever  it  at.  iaaBmncn  as  is  is  the  body  of  Christ  in- 
sqavahiy  united  -ja  da*  Deiry. 

-  Fourthly.  Tbe  Church,  by  she  ministration  of  the  priest, 
noes  daily  at  die  irw,  jot  a  MB  Bee  to  Almighty  God,  the 
self  flame  body  and  biood  of  oar  Saviour  Christ,  under  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine,  in  die  remembrance  and  representation  of 
Christ's  vfcacb  and  paaaon. 

*  Fifthly.  The  same  body  and  biood  whieh  is  ofiered  in  the 
mass  is  the  very  prupirririim  and  sataActJon  air  the  sins  of  the 
work! :  forasmuch  as  it  is  da;  self  same  in  substance  which  was 
ofiered  on  the  cross  fur  our  redemption :  and  the  oblation  and 
action  of  the  priest  are  atao  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
erring  onto  God  for  his  benefits,  and  not  the  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  world :  for  that  is  only  to  be  attributed  to 
Christ's  passion. 

"  Sixthly.  The  said  oblation  or  sacrifice,  so  by  the  priest  of- 
fered in  the  mass,  is  available  and  profitable  both  for  the  quick 
and  dead ;  although  it  lies  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  limit 
how  much,  or  in  what  measure  the  same  doth  avail. 

"  Seventhly.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  necessity,  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  should  be  ministered  unto  the  people  under 
both  kinds  of  bread  and  wine :  and  it  is  none  abuse  that  the 
same  be  ministered  to  the  people  under  the  one  kind ;  foras- 
much as  in  every  of  both  the  kinds  whole  Christ's  both  body 
and  blood  is  contained. 

"  Eighthly.  It  is  no  derogation  to  the  virtue  of  the  mass, 
although  the  priest  do  receive  the  sacrament  alone,  and  none 
other  receive  it  with  him. 
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'•  Nintlily.   The  mass  used   in   this   realm   of  England   is   mknky 

agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ ;  and  we  have  in  thia , 

•h  of  England  the  very  true  aacraracnt,  which  is  the  very 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine. 

"Tenthly.  The  Cliurdi  of  Christ  hath,  doth,  and  may 
lawfully  order  some  priests  to  be  ministers  of  the  sacraments, 
although  the  same  do  not  preach  nor  be  admitted  thereunto. 

"  Eleventhly.  Priests,  being  once   dedicated  unto  God  I  jj 
the  order  of  priesthood,  and  all  mdl   men  Mid  women  as  have 
advisedly  made  vows  unto  God  of  chastity  or  widowhood,  may 
n«.t   lawfully  marry  after  their  said  order  received  •■ 
made. 

"  Twelfthry.  Secret  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and' 
necessary  to  be  retained,  continued,  and  frequented  in  the 
Ctrarch  ofOhrigt. 

"  Tliirteenthly.    Tha  prescience  and  predestination  of  A I 
mighty  God,  although  in    itself  it    Ih?   infallible,   indueeth  no 
necessity  to  the  action  of  man,  but  that  he  may  freely  use  the 
r  of  his  own  will  or  choice,  tin*  aid  PTBOoionOfl  or  predes- 
tination  notwithstanding. 

■'  I.  Nicholas  Sliaxton,  with  my  heart  do  believe,  and  with 
my  mouth  do  confess,  all   these  articles  to  be  true  in  every  jj*r** 
part.**  M.MI 


on  after  this  bishop's  submission.  Amu-   Askew,  a  fCfOgf^  Vn    < 
'.wc.man   of  condition,  was    prosecuted    for    denying   dw^,,,, 
corporal    presence,    and    burned  in    Sinitl.fi.Kl    with    Nicholas  r"* 
Oticrdcn,  a  jiri.  :-.t.  John  f ■—tilts',  a  gentleman  belonging  to  tin*  Sm^kU. 
court,  and  John  Adlam,  a  tailor.  i  "ji.',' 

1 1  is  no  wonder  these  persons  lost  their  lives  for  their  dia- 
the  established  belief:  tlie  king  was  now  in  a 
rigorous  disposition  touching  these  matters.     The  queen  her-  ri*v*y» 
self  ran  no  small  hazard  upon  this  score.     She  began  now  toy-^^ylJjL 
countvimnci'    those  who  declaimed  against  the  abuses  of  the  J£"f* '*• 
Church  of  Home  :   the  thought  herself  so  thorough!)  inl 

into  of  religion,   that  she  ventured  to  undertake  (fee  | 
troveray  and  engagB  ihe  king.     This  was  no  acceptable  dis- 
courae:  the  king  was  never  plea-ed  with  contradiction:  this 
humour  increased  with  his  age  ;  bcaid.-.    pefigioa  was  a  tcn.lci 
:  he  hail  given  great  proof  of  his  sufficiency,  and  had 
vol .  \  .  " 


It) 
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ct  AX-    been  much  conafinented  by  learned  men  for  his  attainments 

At*,  tat  this  way.     He  bad  likewise  aa  nicer  in  his  leg,  which  soared 

mu  humour,  and  made  hnn  mure  doacult  to  deal  with. 

This  freedom  of  the  queen's  was  represented  to  daadrant 
by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester.    He  put  the  knag  in 
that  by  declaring  berseif  thus  openly  against  the  received 
trines,  and  disputing  against  the  Six  Articles,  she  had 
covered  the  slender  regard  she  had  either  to  the  act  or ' 

proclamation.     Upon  this  the  king  gau.  this  bishop  and 
Wriothealej,  the  lord  chancellor,   leave  to  draw  up 
against  her.     They  worked  unmcdtatetv  upon  this 
brought  the   draught  to   the  king,  who  made  no  scrapie 
sign  it.  A  nd  now  her  rum  was  almost  finished,  and  her  en 
wanted  only  a  warrant  for  carrying  her  to  the  Tower,  fa 
accident  disappointed  their  expectations.     The  lord  chancellor 
pot  the  art  jcke  signed  by  the  king  in  his  bosom :  this 
happened  to  be  dropped,  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  queen' 
servants  and  brought  to  her.     This  being  a  surprising  nusfor- 
tutu\   the   queen  was  perfectly  overset  with  the  news,  and 
lain  ulition  in  a  very  sensible  and  dJmwaxiUte 

manner.  The  king  bearing  how  ranch  she  was  perplexc 
first  MA  his  physicians,  and  after  came  himself  to  her  apart - 
•iding  the  distemper  be  in  her  mind,  he  applied 
ind  gave  her  an  expectation  of  gentle 
usage.  And  thus,  being  restored  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  ease 
and  health,  she  went  the  next  night,  with  her  sister,  the  lady 
ll.tl.rt,    t.i   tin    king's    bed-chamber,   where   she  was  well 

And  here,  after  some  Kttle  time,  the  king  entered  upon  the 
anbjeoJ  of  religion,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  the  queen  towards 
a  dispute  tug  apprehensive  of  the  tendency  of  this  argu- 

■■tised  herself  upon  the  disadvantages  of  her  an 
ii<  nt.  and  answered,  that  in  this,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters, she  was  ready  to  resign  herself  to  his  majesty's  wisdom : 
t  at  all.  by  St.  Mary  I"  Bays  tin    king,  "you  are  grown  a 
doetor,  Kale,  and  better  qualified  to  give,  than  receive  chrec- 
IWCfc  replied,  l>  that  what  she  had  offered 
~v, m  i  -  head,  was  done  rather  to  divert  lus  maje> 

-  pain,  and  make  h  indisposition,  than 

sny  opinion  of  here  :       by  proposing 

Objsfltionj,  she  h«»pcd  to  be  better  informed  by  lus  maj 
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learned  resolution  of  the  case."  "  And  is  it  so,  sweetheart. '.'' 
says  the  king  ;  "  then  wo  are  perfect  friends  again."  Her  ene- 
mies, who  knew  nothing  of  tin's  turn  of  favour,  prepared  the 
Mxt  day  to  convey  her  to  the  Tower,  pursuant  to  the  king's 
warrant.  The  hour  being  eouie,  the  lord  Wriothtssley  appears 
■with  forty  of  t Ii-:-  guard*.     The  king  and  the  Ml  viied 

to  be  then  talking  pleasantly  in  the  garden  !  the  king  grrias  tin? 
lord  chancellor  a  severe  look,  called  him  to  him  at  some  distance 
from  the  queen.  His  majesty's  discourse  was  altogether  angry 
and  expostulating:  and  at  last  he  gave  this  lord  some  names 
of  reproach,  and  ooBVflandod  him  out  of  his  presence, 
queen  jm  nviving  tin;  king's*  humour  ruffled,  and  lonl  Wrin- 
tbesley  dismissed  with  disgrace,  entreated  for  his  pardon. 
The  king  only  answered,  "that  she,  poor  soul,  did  not  know 
bow  little  that  lord  deserved  that  good  office  from  her."  And 
thus,  by  the  pBOridOBOfl  at  tho  papers  being  dropped,  and  her 
seasonable  submission,  she  escaped  the  snare.  Though  after 
all,  some  people  fancied  it  was  not  the  Iriagl  intention  to  make 
use  of  the  rigour  of  tho  law  ;  but  only  to  fright  her  from  read- 
IBg  prohibited  books.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  nothing 
of  earnest  at  the  bottom,  it  was  thought  a  sever,  j.  -t  to  be 
i  a  queen;  especially  00  such  an  agreeable  and  obse- 
quious consort.  Tho  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  WH  loofcsd 
on  as  ono  of  her  greatest  enemies,  fell  under  tho  king's  dis- 

ur   soon    after;  as  appears  by  bis  submission  on  record. 

ugh  it  must  Ijc  said,  tltat  paper  does  not  mention  flu 
ground  of  the  king's  displeasure.  Notwithstanding  this  Bub- 
mission,  the  bishop  ncrer  recovered  his  former  situation  in 
the  Iriagl  fancy,  as  may  be  collected  by  his  being  left  out 
in  the  kings  last  will  ;  whereas,  formerly  he  had  been  DOBB> 
nated  one  of  lus  execntoro  sad  councillor*  to  his  son  king 

,rd  VI. 
Towards  the  latter   end  of  this  year,  the   duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  his  »on,  the  earl  of  Sal  N  committed  to  tin  T 

treason.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  no  lord  of  parliament. 
was  tried  by  an  inquest  of  commoners  nt  (•uildhall.  and 
found  guilty.  This  earl,  by  being  discharged  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  V ranee,  and  having  the  earl  of  I  In  i 

BM  linn,  dropped  some  passionate  expressions,  importing 

:i  dislike   of  the  privy  council ;  not  without  iag   insinua- 

I  of  misconduct   in    the   hint.'      Hut   these  sallies  of  dis- 

m  2 


i   Iwrt. 

p.  rsco. 

hi. 


Tit  Juke  </ 
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kl    not    nark    bis  fife:    that    which  undid    hint, 
the  na  of  Edward  the  Cbnfa* 
a  -nwJuJ  to  m  charge  of  high 
ifcagw    of  gi  Mfiuig   at   the  cr 
the  hwilav  at  his  jmtifii'Miiw;   but   the  hunch. 
nail  M  afar  of  their  deeisioc 

Aad  thws  a  rodht  was  brought  in  against 

host  a  week  after  upon  Tow.  r- 

of  a  Every  grniui,  great  com  age,  and 


2" 

atim 


by  act  of  parliament : 
had  he  heea  tried  m  the  ffnwisn  method  by  his  pet ' 
•as  ihaaght  he  would  have  ftiiay^i  1  hnaaetf.     The  creati 
of  the  ariare  of  Wales  was  given  oat  far  the  meeting  of 
Mj1_  aarhameat :  bat  the  illamlbg,  the  duke  of  .Norfolk  was 
»,«*?.  jeetared  the  true  reason.     His  good  crime  was  the  quarter- 
ing the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     Archbishop  Cranmer, 
hstawa  whom  and  the  duke  there  bad  been  no  friendly 

Sreapondeoce  far  some  tmse,  ahsented  himself  from  the  ho 
opon  thk  occasaeau  la  short,  the  hill  of  attainder 
though  the  duke  had  done  his  utmost  to  dispose  the  king  t 
wards  cfemeacr.  and  prevent  this  rigour,  by  his  late 
mauaon.  It  may  be.  an  subject  bad  more  merit  to  plead 
lias  noMrmaa :  he  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  Scots,  been 
aaccessrul  agptnrt  the  French,  and  suppressed  the  rcbeflion 
rkshire.  However,  the  bag,  who,  as  oar  learned  histo- 
rian observes,  aevcr  bated  or  ruined  any  one  by  halves,  signed 
a  warrant  far  his  execution  the  next  morning.  IJut  hie 
majesty  dying  in  the  night,  the  lieutenant  could  not  act  upon 
the  warrant :  and  thus  the  duke  of  Norfolk  very  narrowly 
escaped. 

Hating  already  mentioned  the  king's  will,  I  shall  transcribe 
which  relates  to  religion :  from  hence  the  ia| 
amy  discover  his  opinion  coacerniug  invocation  of  saint  >.  | 


' 


|        in  behalf  of  the  dead. 

her  matters  in  the  w3L  I  shall  only  take  noti 

■  it  was  deviated  to   the  princefis  Mary,  in   case  prince 

lawful  issue :  from  hence,  Saunders  col- 

:  bad  no  iU  opinion  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine 

itain       B«    'hi"  reasoniug  will  not  hold;  for,  by  this  argu- 

r  the  kin  •!  hi*  marriage  with  Anne 
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IHUTAIN, 


Bohgn  lawful,  because  the  princess   Elizabeth  stands  next  to   iiknkv 

Mary  in   tlic  will  for  the  succession.       Hut    ti  _L"J ; 

married  to  Mr-,  iinlevn.  living  queen  Catherine,  either  the 
first  or  the  second  marriage  must  of  necessity  be  unlawful. 
And  that  the  reader  may  not  be  surprised  nt  the  disposal  nl 
an  hereditary  crown  by  will,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  king 
was  cxpresslv  enabled  for  this  purpose  bran  act  of  parliament.  ..  _ 
m  which  act  the  crown  i*  sett!e<!  Upon  the  lady  Mary,  pm-  CBp.  |, 
vided  prince  Edward  left  HO  lawful  issue:  archbishop Ciaium-r, 
and  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  were  two  of  the  si-  cu-  21  i. 

tore  and  councillors  of  State,  nominated  in  the  will. 

Saunders  reports,  the  king,  some  little  time  ln-fore  his  death, 
was  inclined  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  see  of  Home.  Tliat 
he  discovered  his  mind  to  some  of  the  bishops,  and  asked  their 
advice  concerning  the  manner.  Who  these  bishops  were  he 
•loth  not  tell  us.  only  in  general,  that  they  were  afraid  of 
declaring  their  sentiments,  and  durst  not  trust  the  king  :  liny 
sttsjicetcd  the  quart  ion  might  be  put  to  ensnare  them.  ,  Ik. 

Dut  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  as  this  historian  goes 

on,  is  said  to  have  advised  the  king  to  call  a  parliauu-nt,  and 

lay  the  matter  before  tliem  ;  and  provided  he  had  not  time  for 

lient,   ho   should    then    publish    his  I    in 

writing:   that  when  th<  performanee  ma  Impracticable,  the 

hare  desire  would  l>e  acceptable  to  God  Almighty :  that  when 
Winchester  went  nut  of  the  presence,  the  other  courtiers,  who 
ware  afraid  of  rafimdingthe  Ghana  estates,  scattered  the  lung's 
scruples,  and  brought  him  off  his  former  resolve.  Hut  this 
must  mt  upon  Saunders''  credit.  It  is  said  by  otliers,  that 
when  the  king  understood  the  physicians  gave  him  over,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  other  world,  and  sent  for  L'raumer, 
who  was  then  at  Orovdoo.  But  when  the  archbishop  came  to 
.  he  found  the  King  sj>eeehles8:  upon  Oantners 
exhorting  him  to  trust  in  God's  mercy  through  Christ,  and 
desiring  some  sign  of  such  a  reliance  ;  the  king  is  said  to 
press  the    archbishop's  hand,   and    soon  after  expired.       Heja„_2n 

1    fifty-five  years  and  seven   months,    and  reigned    thirty-  £au?£L 
seven  years,  nine  months  and  six  days,  p  IH 

Aa  to  the  character  of  this  prince,  it  may  be  collected  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  foregoing  history  ;  therefore  I  shall 
say  the  less  of  it  here. 

Amongst    other  »*"d    with   multv     for 
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-maa  grre  a  list  of  those  pot 
fa  this  hlsoiy  cntalngnr,  they  mention 
siies  Pole,  who  was  attain- 
earls'  sons,  twelve :  barons  and 
sta,  priors,  and  monks,  sev 
i  of  more  private  condition,  both 
"->**     Papists   and   OaBpJh.ru.    who    sag,  ml    for    their    religion. 
Ootrtr— nwr  is  aaithar  dark  faafey  with  which  he  is  charged : 
ami  maw  firrhapi  k  a  dp  easy  task  to  disengage  him.     The 
■  liring  the  abbey  and  chantry  mads,  and  vootur:  .hall 

tkw  impcecati—  a£  the  fesmder*,  is  a  strong  presumption  of 
krruMC  money  too  wdL     Besides,  what  motive  excepting  this 
can  be  assigoe  I  for  ma  wresting  so  many  manors  from  the  sees 
of  Canterbury.  York,  and   London :  particularly  for  obliging 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Chalet  bury  to  part  with  what  lands 
either  himself  or  ms  courtiers  had  a  mind  to  I     Cra 
hath   been  observed,   remonstrated  against  this  usage,  and 
unless  he  had  been  heartily  menaced,  would  nerer  have  g: 
up  the  wealthy  lordship  of  Otford  in  Kent. 
n*kiy'»         I  shall  mention  another  instance,  which  looks  remarkably 
**  this  way.      It  is  the  kings  injunction  to  Bonner,   bishop  of 
l.oii.lu    not  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  lands,  nor  to  ne 
■  ft  lie  profits  of  the  bishopric,  until  a  suit  depending  in 
','  8    chancery  between  lionner  and  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  ended. 
In  this  injunction  it  is  suggested,  tl  biflhep  of  London 

had  demised  bis  whole  bishopric  to  the  said  carl,  under  the 
penal ty  af  leu  thousand  marks,  to  be  leried  upon  his  goods 
and  chattels  to  the  king's  use. 

bishop  is  enjoined  not  to  present  or  collate  to  any 
hoosfios  or  preferment  belonging  to  his  see.  The  same  in- 
junction in  directed  to  the  dean  and  chap 

The  next  year,  the  eighth  of  July,  there   is  a  revocation  of 

this  injunction  ;    '  tjuibusdam  certia  do  causis  jam  nos  moven- 

tibus,"  Sic,  as  the  words  run.     The  meaning  "f  which  is  (as 

be  reason  -*'*'>  <"njectured)  tliat  tho  tidi  dean  and 

rhaplor.  luid  •  it lur  paid  I  tine,  or  jwirted  witli   aonio  of 

|  ound  the  controversy.     In  short,  il  had 

treated  hii  temporal  lords  as  be  did  tb 

states  of  tin-  laity  upmi  no  bArm  are,  it  is  prabnbjs 

complained  somewhat  fnndnr  imrlrr  tbi 
lice. 
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Hut  Umm  it  must  be  said,  he  did  something  by  way  of  repa-   I1BNRT 

ration.     V>>r  botMoi  his  endowing  the  nix  new  sees  already  > .  J_^ 

mentioned,  be  founded  a  great  many  grammar-schools  with  " 
good  salaries  to  the  masters.      He  likewise  founded  lectures  in 
both  universities ;  where  those  who  read  in  the  faculties  of 
divii  ,  and  |ilnsie,  were  enconni^i  il  with  ■  considerable 

'•mine,     'i'li:-  Mine  countenance  wen  likewise  given  to  the, 
professors  of  Greek   and    Hebrew.     Further,  he  confirmed  H 
cardinal  NVolscy's  college  of  Christ-church,    in   Oxford,  and 
built  and  endowed  the  famous  Trinity-college,  in  Cambridge. 
He  conveyed  Grey -friars,   now  called  Christ-church,  and  the 
hospital    of    Si.     Ilartholotnew,    in    London,   to  that  city,  for 
charitable  uses :  to  which  we  may  add,  his  finishing  King's- 
■40  Chapel,  in  Cambridge.     Lastly,  he  maintained  a  great 
many  young  scholars  in  foreign  countries.     It  was  his  custom 
to  choose  one  or  more  every  year  of  the  i    ■  -     |    i 
out  of    both  universities,    and    breed  thorn  beyoinl 
Thomas  Smith,  secretary  of  state  to  queen  Klizalu  th.  wan  one 
of  the  List  thus  educated.      Tl  ,   though   tiny  had    no 

character,  furnished  the  king  with  intelligence,  nnd  acquai 
him  with  thi  public  motions  of  Christendom.     Anil  it  nm 
said  to  his  commendation,  that  he  encouraged  learning  in  the 
disposal  of  his  Chinch  preferments ;   must  ef  the  bishops  •  d 
time  being  nun  of  distinction  this  "'ay. 

Another  circumstance  of  advantage  to  his  memory,  was  the  TUtt** 
suppressing  of  the  stews.     They   were   houses  inliabited  by  JTEr 
scandalous  women,  and  allowed  by  the  state.  -ix-  "'•'J- 

ni  tin  111  distinguished  by  signs.    They  wen 
because  the  place  at  first  was  furnished  with  ponds  for  '-|rt'. 

serving  fish,  and  making  them  more  clean  end  PsJatabl  um 

In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.,   t!  several  regula- 

tions made  to  correct  the  malignity  of  these  infamous  enter-  21 6. 

tainments.      I  shall  mention  some  of  them. 


■ 


rst.    No  stew-holder  wee  pwmrHffl  to  open  his  nam 
receive  any  persons  on  holy-days. 

loudly.  No  single  woman  was  to  be  kept  against  her  will. 

but  dismissed  whenever  she  >  .-d  any  dean  of  i 

"Thirdly.    None  of  these  pen  t<»  entertain 

any  nun  or  mai  man. 
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f  k.AS-        ~  Fourthly.     They  were  not  ilowrf  to  sefl  farad,  ale,  fish, 

item'* 

sw  uf         And  further,  those  women  who  died  in  these  houses,  were 
,.4fl.ai    bBrred  Christian  banal,  and  iuieired  in  a  distant  place  from 
Am-         the    parish    church,    called   the    Single-woman's    churchyard. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  their  tokiition,  they  were  under  re- 
aminta,  and  had  marls  of  diBPfl— ta— ee  set  upon  them. 
In  the   one  and -twentieth  year  of  king  Henry  VII.,  the 
Fifeo*-        stews  were  sfant  np  for  some  time.    They  were  afterwards 
opened,  bm  reduced  from  sixteen  to  twelve.     Bat  king  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  hk  reign,  put  an  end  to 
these  infamous  liberties.   The  panders,  with  all  their  equipage, 
were  turned  out  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  their  bouses  assigned 
to  people  of  regular  conversation.     Thus  we  see,  notwithstand- 
ing some  exceptionable  salhes,  and  the  rigour  of  his  govern- 
ment, be  was  not  without  a  mixture  of  good  qualities. 


^N 
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Edward  VI.  only  son  to  king  Henry  VIII.  by  Jane  Seymour, 
daughter  feu  Sir  John  Seymour,  succeeded  his  father.      He  was 
born  at  Hampton-court,  October  tin-  twelfth,  1 887  :   the  qv 
his  mother,  dying  the  day  after.     The  archbishop  of  Can 
bun-,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  .Suffolk,  were  hisgodfatli 
He  was  under  tin  care  for  tin-  first  six  years;  afl 

wards,  doctor  Cox  and  Mr.  Cheek  were  his  preceptors  for 
languages  and  other  parts  of  learning.  There  were  prcjiarations 
made  for  creating  him  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
count  jmlatine  of  OtMMaT;  but  this  solemnity  was  previa 
by  his  father's  death.  Tins  young  prince  ttllCOMBBd  an  extra- 
ordinary  genius,  and  his  attainments  in  learning  were  far 
beyond  the  expectations  from  his  age  :  but  of  this  no  more  at 
present. 

Ills  uncle,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
were  dispatched  by  the  council  to  acquaint  Mm  with  the  late 
kings  death,  and  conduct  him  to  town,  where,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  he  was  proclaimed  king.  He  was  received  at  the 
Tower  with  the  customary  marks  of  regard. 

L'pon  the  nfiening  the  late  king's  will  there  were  bJ 
nominated  for  executors  :  the  government  of  the  prince's  per- 
MB|  and  the  administration  was  likewise  put  into  their  hands, 
till  the  king  was  eighteen  years  old.  1  have  already  observed. 
archbishop  of  Oaatarfaurj  and  the  bishop  of  Hurham  had 
the  honour  of  this  trust.     Tip    othei  fourteen  wera  the 
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lard  St.  John,  great  master; 

krd  ferry  mI;  thr  eariaf  ilenfcrd,  lard 

thr  linM   Line,  lord  admirnl;    Sir 

A ntboay  Browe.  Biirr  of  the  horse .  dm    Paget, 

eeeretar?  e/atat* ;  Sir  Edward  Sarth,  rhsn  r.ln  of  the  cnart 

of  AiynlMwi;  Sir  Edward  Moatac**,  chief  jastaoe  of  the 

Sir  WIm  Herbert,  elntfe/eatlesaea  of  the  prfry  chamber ; 

Ssr  Edward  WsqcayULaimLiaf  Cabas;  and  Dodor  Wottae, 

deaa  of  CaaUihasi  and  York.    la  euewring  the  wffl,  and 

the  aahir  aaaars,  the  naajoriry  of  three  were  eqm- 

to  the  atele  aaeaber.     Thrr  had  on*  were  naaiiislili 

tat  the  perpose,*if  the  lady  Mary,  the  lady 

ear  other  pence  aaaaed  for  the  mrcewriea,  hap. 

peaed  la  starry  ■ilni   the  uma  of  the  majority  of  the 

pmy  coasted,  they  were  to  forfeit  their  title  to  the  crown 

r  the  Iiiiiiiii    of  thr  gowrnnwit.  and  better 

■wot  of  aJaary  it  was  piBpsst  il  that  onr  of  these 

hare  a  tith-    EitiigwfMil  from  the  rest.     Bat  then  the  iaatre 

•I  thai  dignity  was  aot  to  br  conveyed  with  am  addition  of 

power.     Thai  aaatiaa  was  ufifin— rl  br  the  lord  chasreflnr,  who 

expected  the  wtagat  af  haaiaeaa  aueli  sal  epoo  his  office:  for 

the  arthtaaVy  of  Caaearbwry.  who  by  bis  place  had  the  barest 

pHiteehun.  was  anther  goad  ouaitaa1  nor  statesman,  nor  had 

any   ischial  inn  ear  ii.cwW  eenpiorment ;    and  therefore  the 

}^5*r*rt'  ehanwia*  oooid  haae  wo  if  pnharni  ■>  of  competition  from  that 

He  iaueani  therefor*,  that  the  wfll  might  be  pnne- 

laalH  eteewied.  wkboa*  latkwde  or  alteration :  that  the  late 

■  designed  the  wmicrtaiii  ahoaid  have  an  equal  share  in 

I  An.1  prjWWB,  and  that  the  making  any  preference  in  title 

l><grva  wotdd  be  a  breach  m  the  appointment.     But  the 

eliancellor   finding   hie  iatrreat  on*  ee%htd  by  the  earl  of 

ll.rfford.  dropped  his  opinion,  aad  conaeated  with  the  rest 

That  the  board  agreed  that  one  of  the  sixteen  shoald  have  a 

md  be  called,  »'  protector  of  the  king's  realm,  and 

rmir  of  hi*  pofwoa."     The  next  point  was  quickly  settled ; 

i  aaanimooa  cuocarrence,  fell  upon 

earl  .>(  II.  i  <i.m-> !       i :  >u*  he  «aa  solemnly  prockinied  prot' 

fi  person.     This  dignity  and  trust 
an  express  c  "  that  he 
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other  executors,  pursuant  to  tlie  late  king's  will.*    One  reason  BDWAUD 

for  pitching  DO  this  nobleman  was  the-  nearness  of  hits  relation  i , 

to  the  king,     lie-  was  his  uncle  by  the  BWtfaetTl  side,  near  in  (l 

blood,  but  without  any  prospect  mum  the.  crown  ;  so  that  there 

•  -  i  •  •  i  mt  •  form.  Kim 

was  no  dangerous  matter  tor  ambition  to  work  on.     1  his  pro-  E&w-ui  vi. 

motion  of  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  censured  as  a  departure 
from  the  late  king's  will.      From  hence   it    is  plain   the  privy 
council  was  formed,  and  the  administration  unfed  on,  by  tin- 
directions  of  this  will :  it  was  likewise  enrolled,  aud  queen 
Mary  founded  her  title  jwrtly  upon  this  authority,  as  will   be 
seen  afterwards.    However,  Lethingtou,  secretary  of  Scotland,  f^,11"""'1' 
in  his  letter  bo  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state  to  queen  ^2?^' 
Elizabeth,  pretends  it  was  not  signed  by  king  Henry  VIII.,  „„m  so. 
and    by  consequence   not    legally  executed,    pursuant    to    the 
statut:'  of  .;.",  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1.    The  reason  of  LethJQgtorfa 
■  \>-<  pting  to  the  authority  of  this  will  is,  because  the  younger 
branch  of  the  royal  family  is  preferred  to  (fas  i  lder,   and    the 

!■  settle  d  upon  the  house  of  Suffolk,  in  exclusion  of  that  of 

i;ind. 
This  will,  to  make  it  firm  in  law,  ought  to  have  been  signed 
with  the   king's  own  hand.     That   it  wanted   this  necessary 
circumstance.  Letbi&gtOB  endeavours  to  prove  firet,  by  affirm- 
ing  that   tin:   king,  BOOM   cuiiMilerable    time   before   his   il. | 

r  used  to  sign  any t  lung  with  his  own  hand  :  for  the  truth 
of  this,  the  Scotch  secretary  appeals  to  Cecil's  knowledge.  He 
adds,  secondly,  that  erhen  the  king  in  his  sickness  was  pressed 
to  put  hb  hand  to  the  will,  he  refused  to  do  it.  He  affirms, 
further,  that,  when  tin-  king  was  almost  at  the  point  of  death, 
one  William  Clark  put  a  stamp  to  the  will  by  the  order  of 
some  persons  well  known  both  to  Lethington  and  Cecil.  To 
prove  this  forger)',  for  so  Lethington  calls  it.  he  desh-e*  the 
depositions  of  the  marquess  of  Winchester  and  Nortliampton, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  secretary  Petre,  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
Sir  Maurice  Berkley,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction 

Rging  to  king  Henry's  court,  maybe  taken  and  enrolled 
in  Chancery.     He  likewise  urges  my  lord  Paget's  evidence  in 
the  house  of  Lords  in  queen  Mary's  reign.      Uut,  by  the  wri 
the  lord  Paget's  testimony,  as  1 '  |  ts  it,  is  short  of  the 

|Hiint.  because  the  stamp  there  mentioned  refers  ouly  to  the 
bill  for  attainting  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Lastly.  Lethington 
presses  the  original  in:  end  though  sorn. 
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diwci  neea  of  Scots*  title,  pretend  the  original  will 

made  away  in  queen  Mary'*  time,  in  favour  at  tbe  boose 
Scotland,  yet  be  hopes  Providence  hath  preserved  this 
incut  to  silt  nee  that  calumny,  and  bring  truth  to  light.  To 
fortify  Lothington's  allegations.  Sir  Thomas  Craig  affirms,  that 
k,  above-mentioned,  declared  openly  before  queen  Mary, 
beftn  ber  privy  council  and  the  parliament,  that  be  put  the 
seal  or  stamp  to  the  will,  after  king  Henry  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  understand 

On  the  other  side,  if  the  will  was  thus  defective  and  lay  I 
much  exposed  to  disproof,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  the 
of  king  I  council  should  risk  their  reputation  so  lar, 

and  venture  their  being  called  loan  *■  far  acting  upun 

an  ilk-gal  warrant.     I  shall  not  pretend  to  interpose  tin 
nion,  but  leave  tbe  matter  to  the  reader's  judgment.     1  have 
heard  sa;  i.nnal  will  b  now  in  tin-  RMod)    of  Mr.  Le 

N-\r,  a-  W<  -t: -.i lister.     If  this  be  so,  the  i 
■tnUMttl  will  ,!■  vide  the  •;  To  proceed:  there  was 

.in  apparent   division  of  the  kingdom    i  parties. 

were  willing  religion  should  continue  upon  tbe 
present  1  other  pressed  for  a    further  reformation. 

The  lord  i-liauceltor  headed  the  first,  and   the  protector  tin 
latter. 

On  the  second  of  l-\ •bruary.  the  protector  was  declared  lord 
treasurer  and  earl  iiiarsluU,  the  late  king's  will  was  ordered  to 
be  enrolled,  and  a  copy  of  it.  Date  tin  ereat  sod,  given  to 
rOutoMi  every  one  of  the  executors.  The  bishops  were  likewise  re- 
quired to  lake  out  new  commission*  of  the  SUM  tenor  with 
those  of  the  late  reign.  Cranmer  set  the  first  precedent :  he 
is  said  lo  have  petit  al  of  his  jurist  and 

that,  as  ho  had  exorcised  the  functions  of  an  archbishop  during 
the  former  reign,  so  that  authority  determining  with  I 

is  present  majesty  would  please  to  intrust  him 
with  the  sane  jurisdiction.  That  Oramner  addressed  the 
crown  for  this  purpose  and  in  this  form,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude.  Ixtth  from  the  singularity  of  his  opinion,  and  especi- 
ally  from  Bonner's  practice,  from  whom  such  a  compliant 
be  lees  expected.  This  bi.shop,  it  is  certain,  took  out  such  an 
inatruiiieiit  in  [inning  of  this  rei 

forth  th:i  d  made  application  to 
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Othn  things,  the  instrument  runs  in  the  HUM  ("tin  with  l! 
commissions  taken  out  by  the  bishops  in  the  late  reign. 

•    i odiim'minixi  were    granted    only    "durante   bene 

placito,""  so  that  the  king  might  recall  their  jurisdiction,  and 
tea  their  character  dead  when  he  pleased.  The-  historian 
remarks  that  this  precarious  grant  was  only  to  serve  the 
necessity  «>f  the  juncture,  and  keep  the  lii.shups  fnnn  relapsing 
to  their  old  superstition;  that  afterwards  this  heaff)  yoke  was 
made  lighter,  the  t*b60B  I'laeitum-"  clause  omitted,  and  the 
bishops  enabled  to  hold  their  sees  during  life. 

Rut  that  matters  wore  not  thus  mended,  ap|»cars  from  thin 
learned  author,  both  in  his  records,  and  in  the  body  of 
history  :  where  it  is  plain  that  the  bi»ho|>s,  through  the  whole 
course  of  king  Edward's  re$gD,  WOW  upon  their  good  behaviour 
for  their  office,  and  had  the  express  clause  of  u  •|iinmdiu  se 
_'.»-i  tint ""  put  in  their  patent. 

The  learned  hbtorian  laot  nontiouod  will  have  i*.  ti>. 

the  letters-patent  it  is  clear  "  that  the  episcopal  function  was 
acknowledged  to  Ik?  of  Divine  appointment,  and  that  the  | 

was  no  other  way  nam  king,  tlutu  as  lay-|Kitrons 

present  to  livin 

Ir.  is  granted  the  clause  in  the  commission  "jier  et  ultra  ea 

et  sacris  Uteris  diviuitus  coiumh&a  esse  dignoscuntur." 

docs  import  a  Divine  authority:    but  then   this  nckimwledg- 

ned  and  confined  as  to  ndao,  by  ..tin  » 

clauses  in  the  letaoro patent,  thai  without  the  long*!  Ik 

the  powers  in  the  episcopal  character  would  signify  little.     To 

k  sj  he  romininrion  seems  embarrassed  and  b 

1'i.r.  first,  it  is  plainly  affirmed  in  tin  hat  all 

manner  of  authority  and  jurisdiction,  as  veil  ecclesiastical  as 
civil,  is  originally  derived  fnnn  n."      If  this  assertion 

holds,  the  power  of  the  keys  must  be  lodged  with  the  secular 
magistrate:  and  ii  deal  right  can  the  bishops 

have  for  tii«"  evreise  of  their  I  ttUCti  IB  tins    ttuiu 

any  claim  to  a  charter  of  nt  from  our  Saviour!     Ol 

whai  can  they  liave  to  admit  or  exclude  faun  <  hurrh 

communion    upon    this   foot?     And  if  their   pretensions  to 
govern  must  fail  thus  far,  the  jyowers,  supposed  by  the  l<-tt. 
patiiit  to  he  given  them  in  Holv  Scripture,  must  be  of  slender 
Further,    the  learned    historian's  saying,    the 
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person  appointed  by  the  king**  letters-patent  was  no  otherwise 
named  than  as  lay-petrom  present  to  brings,  is  somewhat  sor- 
prwrig :  for  did  ever  lav  patrons  pretend  to  give  a  commission 
in  tlieir  presentations  for  the  exercise  of  the  pric*  ion ' 

Does  the  clerk  govern  his  cure,  and  execute  bin  .the 

l-atrmi  *  name,  and  by  virtue  of  his  authority  .'     If  this  cannot 

•ade  good,  the  case  is  no  ways  parallel ;  for  the  bishops, 

lie  letters-patent,  were  to  give  orders,  and  exercise  aO 
otli'-r  branches  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  as  the  kings  delegates, 
and  upon  the  strength  of  ins  authority 

roceed :  it  was  ordered  in  the  late  king's  will,  that  all 
grants,  gifts,  or  promises  made  by  him  and  n  Led, 

should  be  execute  1  and  performed.  To  satisfy  this  clause, 
secretary  Paget,  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  Sir  Urn.  Herbert, 
were  required  to  declare  their  knowledge  of  the  king's  ml 

uj.uii  this  head.  The  reason  of  these  three  gentlemen 
being  called  on  was,  because  the  king  had  used  them  with  the 
greatest  confidence.  I'aget  informed  the  council,  that  upon 
the  attainders  of  the  duke  "f  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Sun 
the  king  loM  him  he  intend,  d  10  dispose  of  their  estates  to 
deserving  persons,  and  create  several  peers  to  supply  the  i"oms 

lilv  t*i.iiilii  -  extinct.     That   upon  the  duke  'Ik's 

desire  that  the  king  would  settle  all  his  forfeited  lands  upon 
the  prince,  the  king  closed  with  the  compliment,  and  resoK. .] 
to  reward  his  servants  some  other  way.  Secretary  Paget,  by 
the  king's  order,  drew  up  a  list  of  this  intended  creation,  where 
liifatttiig-  thu  persons,  honours,  and  assignments,  were  partiruiarly  men- 
tioned. The  earl  of  Hertford  was  to  be  earl  marshal, 
treasurer,  and  duke  of  Somerset ;  and  his  eon  to  be  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  with  800/.  a  year  of  laud,  and  300/.  a  year  out  or 
the  next  bishop's  lands  that  fell  void  ;  Utt  earl  of  Essex,  to  be 
marquess  of  Essex  ,  the  viscount  Lisle  to  be  earl  of  Coventry  ; 
the  lord  Wriothesley  to  be  earl  of  Winchester:  inas 

BevmOOT,  the  protectors  brother,  a  baron  and  lord  admiral; 
Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir  John  St.  Leger,  Sir  William  VViBoaghJ 
Sir  Edward  Sheffield,  and  Sir  Christopher  D  to  be 

barons:  these  gcntlenwu  «nv  likewise  to  hare  estates  settled 
on  them  to  support  their  titles.  The  book  where  these  favours 
were  entered  was  delivered  to  the  king,  but  his  death  happen- 
ing soon  after,  there  was  I  I  >ue,  excepting  J  ho  above- 
mentioned  provision   in  the  will,  wbjofa  luul  a  reference  to  this 
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uws.     The  book  being  vouched  by   Paget,  Denny,  BodRDWABD 

HexbOJt,   the  OrscnUHl    iv.~.,lved   to  perform   what    the  king  . , 

intended.  Rut  being  apprehensive  of  a  war  with  the  emperor 
and  tlie  French  king,  they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  ]>art 
with  any  i>f  the  king's  treasure  or  lessen  his  revenues.  II 
ever  m  a  proportionable  estate  had  more  of 

burden  than  real  advancement,  they  cast  about  for  a  prac- 
ticable expedient,  and  resolved  upon  the  sale  of  the  chantry  - 
lands. 

The  council    having    ao  great  a  share  themselves    in    this 
assignment  of  wealth  ind  honour,  their  forwardness  was  much 
disrelished.    It  was  thought  they  were  too  intent  upon  their 
own  interest,  ami  that  their  pretensions  this  way  ought  to  have  Bp.  Ban*!, 
been  postponed  till  the  king  came  of  age. 

In  the  late  king's  book,  where  the  settling  of  estates  DDOD 
this  new  creation  was  specified,  the  earl  of  Hertford  had  a 
promise  of  six  of  the  best  prebends  that  should  fall  in  any 
cathedral,  two  of  which  were  afterwards,  at  his  request, 
changed  for  a  deanery  and  treasurership.  The  disposing  of>. 
ecclesiastical  preferment   to  secular  men   may    possibly  seem  ««*«/•> 

what  mill,  but  it  was  not  uncommon  at  that  time.  The 
lord  n.  as  bath  boon  observed,  was  den  of  Wells,  and 

many  others  of  the  laity  liad  spiritual  promotions  without  euro 
bestowed  on  them.  To  make  them  deans  and  prebendaries 
was  a  further  step,  and  less  capable  of  excuse,  fbt  Bb>M  dig- 
nitaries were  designed  for  a  standing  council  to  the  bisl 
and  obliged  to  several  duties  in  the  cathedral  peculiar  to 
the  priestly  function.  Prebsadl  and  deaneries  were  always 
reckoned  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  designed  as  encoui. 
ments  for  industry  and  learning,  and  rewards  for  those  who 
had  distinguished   themselves  in  public  To 'say  the 

\  mismanage*!  in  these  promotions,  is  wide  of  the  purpose, 
supposing  the  charge  was  true.  For  since  the  law  had  appro- 
priated these  preferments  to  the  spiritualty,  they  could  not  be 
otherwise  disposed  without   straiuiiig  the  ci  >n.     The 

rvmark    of  our  Itemed    lii-torian  upon  this  practice  is  TOTJ 

lificant;    h  '  They,"  meaning  the  01 

tiers,  "minded  nothing  more  than  the  enriching  themselves, 

took   a   certain  course  to  make  the  mischief  perpetual,  by 

:ng  the  Church  of  those  endowments  and  helps  it   bed 

received  from  the  munificence  of  the  founders  of  its  cathedral*, 
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sere  generally  tin-  fust  Christian  kings  of  this  nation ; 
which,  had  it  been  done  by  law,  would  have  been  a  thing 
very  i]|  consequence  ;  but  M  it  was  direct  It  contrary 

to  Magna  Chsrta,  and  to  the  king's  coronation  oath." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  February  the  late   kind's  body 
removed  to  Shene  with  the  usual  solemnity,  ami  the  next  day  I 
Windsor,   ami  there  interred  in  a  vault    by  his  consort  qi 

pursuant  to  tin    instructions  in   his  will.     His  funer 
was  likewise  solemnized  in  Notre  Dame  Church  in  Paris  b\ 
French    king's   onlcr.     This  was  an  instance  of  a  generous 
regard,  considering  king  Henry  died  excommunicated  by  the 
pope.    This  respect  was  returned  to  king  Francis'  iu« 

1  'Ingush  court  soon  after,  though  not  at  the  same  hi 
for  they  were  under  no  fear  of  censure  from  the  Bee  of  Rome. 

The  late  king  in  hi*  will  bad  Battled  *ix  hundred  pounds  per 

annum  upon  the  dean  ami  canons,   to  find  two  priests  to  say 
masses   for  his  soul  in    St.  George's  Chapel,  where    he 
buri'  had  likewise  left  an  establishment  for  four  solemn 

obits,  ever)-  year,  a  maintenance  for  poor  knights,  &c.  which 
tin'  iv  gas  in  the  records.     The  alterations  in  religion 

which  immediately  followed,  made  part  of  the  king's  will  u> 
signihV.-mt.  The  -•nun  did  not  befieve  any  applications  of  the 
living  could   i  ibta  to  the  dead;  and  thus  the  masses, 

obits,  and  cliarities,  designed  to  relieve  him  in  the  other  a  Qq 
were  dropped,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  charge  to  tin.-  con- 
trary.    .Saunders  will  have  this  a  judicial  misfortune  up 
lb  in  v  i  a  defeating  the  will*  of  so  many  founders  of  chantries 
and  religious  houses. 

When  the    funeral  was   orer,    the    peers  al>ove-mentioned 
created.     The  protector  was  duke  of  Somerset ;  Parr, 
carl  of  Essex  and  marquess  of  NortliatnpUm  ;  Dudley,  viscount 
.   was  earl  of  W..  h    lord   Wriothesley,  earl 

lampton:    Sir  Thomas    Seymour,  the    king's  UJK 
created  lord  Sudley,  and  high-admiral ;  Sir  Richard  Rich 
made  lord  Rich  ;   Sir  William   Willoughby,  lord   Willi 
nf  I'arrham  ;  sir  Edmund  Sheffield,  lord  Sheffield  of  But! 
wike      'i  mi  thfl  I>Tit   i  ntioned  declined 

irol  i  title. 
Three  days  after,  the  king  was  sol 

bj  nrchnhop  Crnnmer,  and  I  pardon  granted. 

ption  of  i  luke  of  Nnrlbll 
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Ldw.inL   lotd  <    'in ■•> m  }■  'Nlest  son  to  the  marquess  of  Exeter.  BDWARD 

Ind  Pole,  Dr  I'ate,  Mr.  Foskew,  and  Mr.Throgtnozton.    >— Z£ 

There  was  a  new  fonu   ordered    by   the  privy-council    for 
regulating  the  coronation  oefMnooJaa,  whfeh  bdag  IPtnowhatswE 
different  both  from  the  preceding  and  following  reigns,  I  shall  'j'"",/^ 
insert  it  in  the  records.     One  material  circumstance,  as  our  n 
learned  Church  historian  observes,    was   the  manner   of  the 
archbishop's  demanding  the  people's  consent  for  owning  tin- 
king,  which  yet,  as  heexpresseth  it,  "  was  doue  in  such  terms 

as  should  detnooanrata  ba  was  do  sleetive  prince." 

Instead  of  a  sermon  at  the  coronation,  archbishop  Cranmer  7TUo»ti. 
made  a  speech  to  the  king  to  the  following  effect     "  In  tin 

place  he  declare*  the  king's  right  to  govern  did  oot  depend  ^J^mfft 
■  engagement  at  his  coronation  :  that  his  crown,  being 
given  him  by  God  Almighty,  could  not  by  a  failure  in  the 
administration  be  forfeited  cither  to  Church  or  State.  That 
notwithstanding  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  commonly 
crowned  his  predecessors,  yet  it  was  never  at  their  liberty  to 
admit  or  refuse  them  for  then  i-> .    neither  did  the 

logo   to  perform  this  ceremony   give  them  any  right  bo 
put  terms  upon  their  kings,   or  dispose   of  their  crowns  at 

This  was  said  by  way  of  censure  of  the  extravagant  proton- 
aions  of  tin-  oonrt  of  Rome. 

To  go  on  with  the  archbishop's  speech  ;  he  takes  notice — 
11  That  the  solemn  ceremonies  at  a  coronation  are  significant. 
hut    not  absolutely  necessary:  they  serve    to    pat    priQOM   in 
mind  of  their  duty  lot  hmI,  but  are  DO  addition  to  their  charac- 
ter ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  oil  which   makes  them  God's 
ted.  as  the  power  and  jurisdiction  given  them  from  above. 

hey  are  placed  in  ion  bj  Bod's  appoint 

id  aaaiated  with  his  grace  for  the  better  discharge  of 
their  office.  Neither  tl-  bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other  000, 
hare  any  authority  to  bring  kings  upon  articles  ;  however,  it 
il  ihr  j»art  of  the  bishop  who  officiates  in  this  solemnity,  to 
remind  princes  of  what  God  eXPOSta  from  them:  and  here  He 
archbishop  suggests,  the  k uilt-  being  God's  vicegerent,  anil 
Christ's  vicar  in  his  own  dominions,  was  obliged  to  follow  tfefl 
precedent  of  dosias,  to  take  care  the  worship  of  God  wan  mnlei 

dm  to  suppress  idolatry.  moors  imagee,  and  dis- 

charge the  tyranny  of  tin-  bishop  of  Koine  :   to  reward  virtue, 
VOL.   \  N 
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And  punish  vice,  to  prated  the  innocent,  nrul  relieve  the  poor: 
to  en  and  disoonntenanee  violence.  These  things," 

says  the  I  I   am  bound  by  my  function  to  kg  be- 

fore J  ;  yet  I  must  openly  declare  before  God 

and  this  noble  assembly,  that  in  ca»<  |  should  faul 

in  any  or  all  these  particulars,  1  have  no  commission  to  pro- 
nounce you  deprived." 

Not  long  after  the  coronation  the  broad  seal  was  taken  from 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  given  to  the  lord  8t»  John. 
This  lord,  as  hath  been  ohaetrad,  disagreed  in  matter  of: 

from  the  protector   and  his  party.     They  were  willing 
therefore   on  the  first  opportunity  to  remove  bin   from 
post;  and  jt  was  not  long  1  bey  had  a  handle  for 

purpose.     The  cliancellor  designing  to  reserve  himself  wl 

•to  affairs,  had  lately  put  the  great  seal  to  a  commission 
directed  to  Sir  Richard   Southwell.  rolls,  John 

I.  esq.,  master  of  chancery.  John  Oliver  and  Anthony 
RoHmH.  i-1i  l'ks.  masters  of  chanrcry  :  by  viltUB  of  this  d.  | 
tation,  three  or  two  of  these  masters  were  im]»nwered  to  repre- 
sent the  lord  chancellor,  and  I  is  office  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  if  him-ell  were  in  court :  only  rees  were  to 
be  signed  by  him  before  their  enrolment.  This  authority 
being  granted  without  any  warrant  from  the  protector  and 

II,  was  censured  as  a  high  urWfllllintiftTI  ;  besides  the 
persons  nominated  being  two  of  them  canonists,  the  common 
lawyers  looked  upon  it  a  discouragement  to  their  profession. 
'       n  this  they  remonstrated  against  the  lord  chan  the 

•il-h..ard.  Th.  oooofifl  ordered  the  judges  to  examine  the 
commission,  with    lite  complaint   against    it.     The  judges  de- 

d  their  opinions,  that  the  chancellor  had  forfeited  his 
place,  after  which  resolution  the  broad  seal  was  taken  from 
him.     These  p  ga  are  said  to  be  summary  and  severe, 

beyond  the  usage  of  the  privy-council,  and  without  rod 

processes.  Hut  the  council's  authority  had  been 
raided  so  high  by  31  II.  8,  cap.  8,  that  they  were  empowered 
surnei  -  - r  I •.     for    matters   of  that    nature.      ]  CDBd 

h   historian.      Hut,  with  submission,  if  the  p  meil 

had   BO  other  "arrant  to  upport  their  proceedings  than  this 

act,  it  iapretty  plain  tli.%  exceeded  their  authority.    Pot  I 

statu  Brat    place,    relates    only    to    proclamation*, 

idly.    It   is  expressly  provided,   "  tluit  none  of  the  king's 
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li»-g»>  |Hopb  ibonld  bvre  any  of  their  inheritance*,  bnrftd  j».s-  ed*  ikd 
sessions,  offices,  1  i  from  them."   Which  word  M  office  *   _!L  _. 

<*s  the  lord  chancellor's  case  fully  within  the  saving  of  th. 
statute  nf»»t 

The  lord  protector,  who  stood  hitherto  upon   the  choice  of  7^"^ 
the  rest,  procured  a  patent  for  his  office.     By  this  means,  ht>  pr"***** 
seemed  to  act  upon  a  higher  authority,  and  was  less  encum-  „ji,r  i.r 
bered  with  restraint.     This  commission,  amongst  other  tli 
sets  forth,    "that  the  protector   might  l>e    furnished  with   a  ••i ,.ll,,"r*£t- 
council  for  his  aid  and  assistance,  his  majesty  did,  by  the  advice  .mi  ium'b, 
of  his  uncles  and  others,  nobles,  prelates,  and  wise  men,  accept p' 9 
of  these  persona  for  his  counsellors:  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury;  the  lord  St.  .John,  president:  John  lord  Russcl,  lord 
privy  seal ;  William  marquess  of  Northampton  ;  John  earl  of 
Warwick,    great    chamberlain   of   England ;    Henry  earl  of 
Arundel,  lord  chamberlain;  Thomas  lord  Seymour  of  Sudley, 

»  admiral ;  Cuthbert  bishop  of  Durham  ;  Richard  lord  Rich  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Cheyney,  treasurer  of  the  household  ;  Sir  John  Gage, 
comptroller  of  the  household  ;  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  master  of 

horse;  Sir  William  Paget,  and  Sir  Willi.iin  Pet  res,  secre- 
taries of  state  ;  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  master  of  the  wardrobe .  Sir 

B  I  taker,  knight ;  Dr.  Wot  ton,  dean  of  Canterbury  and 
Yr.rl,  ;  Sir  Anthony  Denny  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  gentle- 
men  of  the  privy  chamber ;  Sir  Edward  North,  chancellor  of 
tin  court  of  augmentation  and  revenues  of  tin-  Brown  :  Sir 
Edward  Montague,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  Sir 
Edward  Wotton,  Sir  Edmund  Pcckum,  cofferer ;  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench;  and  Sir 
Richard  Southwell." 

By  this  patent  the  protector  had  an  authority  to  take  as  ntprmi 
many  into  the  council  Ifl  be  thought  fit      "  The  protector  and  ';;,'. ;.(  .... 

•  -.iuncil  irOTQ  likewise  1  d  to  act,  as  it  were,  at  dis-  /■««*-«««■»- 

cretion,   and   do   whatever   they  thought    01  to  the 

government,  without  incurring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  from 
any  tote,  proclamation,  or  ordinance  whatsoever.'1''      I 

have  given  a  list,  of  the  names  of  those  that  sat  at  the  board 
with  nil  this  power  and  privilege,  because  of  the  great  ahafC 
they  had  b  the  direction  of  Church  affairs.  And  here 
protector  had  a  negative  vote  upon  the  rest.  His  consent  was 
necessary  to  all  resolutions  of  tbe  board  :  on  the  other  side,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  call  the  whole  number  upon  any  debate,  but 
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the  king  w*- 
of  age.     Thus  a  ana  bnodi  of  king  Henry's  will 
evidently  omiuhd ;  for  fast.  Wnotheatey,  late  lord  cbancellc 
M  struck  out  of  the  bet  by  this  patent;  secondly   bj  :!,.•  hi 
king's  wifl  tWt  sixteen  eosnaelars  therein  specified 
major  part  of  them,  were  entranced  with  tbe  government  of  1 
king  and  kingdom  ;  and  in  cane  any  of  them  died  daring 
kings  nunority.  the  whole  power  was  to  continue  in 
vfmrs.     The  young  king  is  Bkawiar  ihargrri  "on  pa 
father's  cane,"  to  he  daunt  ted  and  gufuud  both  in  his  publi 
and  private  attain,  by  the  advice  of  this  prm  -council,  t 
bad  completed  the  esrhseeoth  rar  of  his  age-     Now  th»  W«D 
stood  upon  th*»  foot  of  an  act  of  pnrhnrneot :  br  virtue  of  which, 
the  king  was  enabled  to  settle  the  crown  either  by  letters- patent, 
or  his  last  «iU.  under  sarh  conditions  as  he  thought  lit. 
btc  kings  wj|  being  thus  set  aside,  and  tbe  g>< 

vther  hands  by  the  protector's  patent,  tbe  legali 
proceedings  looks  mm  e  what  myateiious.  ToaftV  «nge, 

being  made  *  by  the  major  part  of  the  executors,  was  still 
warrantable  by  the  w2L  which  Jawdied  the  government  on 
wlsde  number,  or  the  major  part :~  theamrming  this,  doth  nut 
m  op  to  a  sumcient  defence  ;  for  it  is  of  the  nature  of  trusts 
not  to  be  transferred :  by  such  n  liberty  tbe  disposition  of  the 

B trusting  is  disappointed,  and  the  trust  e- 
ansttvr  to  tlwir  promise.     He  that  makes  a  w31  pits  persons 
»  particular  confidence  he  has  fa  ifth 

ifW  tbeir  consent  to  act,  they  resign  their  power, 
disappoint  the  intention  of  the  wifl,  and  fail  in  their  Bw, 
iu. 'in  leoeased.     Further,  it  doth  not  appear  I 

I  the  king's  executors  agreed  to  this  altera* 
Ilml  tins  boendoDti  the  patent  would  most  probably  have  n 

i    tor  Mich  a  consent,  considering  the  king's  inin 
would  hare  given  a  more  plausible  colour ;  but  the  commissio 

\pressh/1orin  termsof  equivuli  u<- 
^;iiJ  iii  the  patent,  that  the  ktn. 
In>  uncle  and  others,  the  nobles,  prelates,  and 
England,  had  formed  the  privy-council  in  the  manner  ahov 
1  "     By    this  commission,   the  lord  Wriothi 
i:iiii|iiuM  i-  DOt  i  "In   Ml  Out,   but   the  nun 

!i  to  tv»  w  it   can  hardly  bo  Bup 
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the  majority  of  the  executors  should  consent  to  the  abridg-  BDWAftD 

ment  <>f  then  own  power)  to  hum  the  proteetot  so  much  above  v .t § 

flitiiiselves,  and  choose  in  eleven  new  members  in  his  intsri 
to  weigh  down  their  privilege.  Besides,  it  does  not  imw 
they  had  any  liberty  for  such  a  compliance.  There  is  no 
clause  in  thfl  will  for  this  latitude:  no  authority  to  increase 
their  number,  and  tain  in  others  to  the  partnership  of  their 
trust,     iiut  no  more  of  this. 


However,  by  this  alteration  the  rigour  of  the  government  7V  n.*,* 
ihated,  the  purueejiLioo  upon  the  six  Artistea  was  stop]  ed,  .1*^ 

and  peo]  1«-  wets  more  at  liberty  to  profeai  their  belief.     Thus  a***"*- 
the  prisons  were  oj^encd,  and  those  who  had  been  forced  to 
the  kingdom  recalled.     Amongst  those  the  most  eminent 

were  Mil..-  Ooverdalo,  afterwards  bishop  of  BxetOT,  .lohn 
Hooper,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  John  Filpot,  and 
John  Rogers :  the  first  of  which  was  preferred  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Winchester,  and  the  other  made  prebendary  of 

I'aula,  |Sfi* 

The  privy-council  projecting  a  further  reformation,  resolved  j  tryai 
upon  sending  commissioners  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  r"'' 
way  of  visitation.  These  visitors  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
laity  and  clergy,  and  had  nix  circuits  assigned  them.  Every 
division  had  a  preacher,  whose  business  it  was  to  bring  off  the 
Ir  from  the  remains  of  superstition,  and  dispose  them  for 
the  intended  alterations.  And  to  make  the  impression  of 
their  doctrine  more  lasting,  they  were  to  lodge  some  homilies, 

lv  oompooud,   with   the  parish-priest.      The  argument  of  Jm-**! 
these  discourses  was  first  concerning  the  use  of  the  Scriptures.  JJtjS*-' 
Secondly,  of  the  miser)'  of  mankind   by  sin.     Third,  of  their  222. 
salvation  by  Christ.     Fourth,  of  true  and  lively  faith.     Fifth, 
'good  works.      Sixth,  of  Christian  love  and  charity.  Seventh, 
unst  swearing,  where  perjury  is  particularly  loaded.    Eighth, 
It  apostasy.      Ninth,   against  the  fear  of  death.     Tenth. 
exhortation  to  obedience.      Eleventh,  against   whoredom 
and  adulter}-.     Twelfth,  against  strife  and  contention  about 
matter*  of  rellgkni.     These  homilies  are  drawn  up  mostly  by 
archbishop  Cranmcr.     The.  design  of  them  was  to  furnish  the  ttuiiwm 
less  learned  part  of  the  clergy,  and  to  suggest  matter  and  ,'j 
direction  to  those  better  qualified.  Of-Bunv*. 

The  gospellers,  as  they  won  then  called,  presuming  on  tl 
countenance  of  the  court,  overran  the  motions  of  the  state. 
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and  ventured  to  reform  without  public  authority.     This 
■  ;•>!  •!■   ImIhi  Had  y.  of  Magdalen -<  D  Oxford,  preach* 

Lent,  dedafal  ad  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence  against 
tli-i  popa  mill  tlif  old  tenets:  the  majority  of  the  unu 
di  ipleaaed  with  Ihia  freedom,  brought  him  befo 
ii'llor,  whin  hie  sermon  not  parsing  the  teat,  he  was 
nl.ni  in  be  triad  En  bereey,  but  the  Protestant 

ling  at  Court  ere  to  inform  against 

liim  tl>«.\ight  it  beat  not  to  appear;  and  so  he  was  privately 
I       When  t hi  as  brought  to  Oxford,  the  Pro- 

testant party  discovered  their  opinion,  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  taking  away  tin  remains  of  superstition,  took  a  great  deal 
of  unjuMiliable  liberty  in  rliiircli.'H  and  chapels. 

Of  this  we  have  another  instance,  in  bishop  Gardiner's  letter 
I  .  on.  . ■  i j . t  .in  Vaughan.  In  the  beginning  he  takes  noi 
Uiat  by  an  i.nl.  i  of  OOtteU  to  the  justices  of  peae 
ehange  was  to  be  n  tda  upon  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
late  reign  :"  thin  order  of  the  council  was  dated  February  the 
bin  llih  last  past.  From  hence  the  bishop  proceeds  to  com- 
plain to  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  informed  the  images  of 
•  mm  Saviour  and  the  saints  "had  been  pulled  down  at  Ports- 
mouth with  great  outrage  and  contempt,  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  run  through,  and  an  eye  bored  out.     That  these  heats 

ban  tho  excesses  of  the  huthotana  n 
that  I  .other  WTOtO  a  book  in  vindication  of  the  lawfulness  of 
images:  and  that  bfcna  If.  whan. unhaaaadnr  in  (iermany,  had 
seen  images  standing  in  churches,  where  Luther  was  most 
admired."  After  this,  he  proceeds  to  urge  the  common  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  such  representations :  "  that  tlwy  sug- 
gested the  history  of  the  Gospel  to  the  unlearned,  and  assisted 

instead  of  books  :  that  since  the  far  greatest  part  of 
kingdom  cuuld  not  read,  the  taking  images  away  would 
prive  tli.in  of  one  means  of  i  a,  and  increase 

ignorance." 

This  letter  was  aent  by  Vaughan  to  the  protector,  who  in 
his  answer  to  the  bishop,  "  commends  him  for  his  learning  and 
leal  against  innovation;  but  then  gives  a  caution  against 
Dg  too  warm  in  hi*  applications  thin  way  ;  that  unseasonable 
remedies  and  over-driving  matters  might  increase  the  disorder: 
that  where  images  served  only  for  memory,  they  might  be  le| 
alone ;    however,  as  to  the  main,  bo  looked  upon  such  a  pro- 
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a  dangerous  liberty."     The  rest  of  his  letter  being  ehwaku 
ent  against  (-lardiiior's  artrumontH,  I  kIiaII  waive  the  « l\ , 

Bl  .1-  b  ■  . 


mostly  Hjieut  against  Uardiner's  arguments, 

recital,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  former  p  la  work. 

Tliw  year,  in  Lent,  Ridley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Boehesl 
preached  a  controversial  aoUnOO  at  court :  the  biaflai  p  of  Win- 
chester being  one  of  the  audience,  and  QOi  altogether  pleased, 
wrote  him  a  bater  upon  some  part  of  the  discourse. 

In  the  first  place  he  commends  llidlcy  for  his  approbation  /Um 
i  he  doctrine  established   in  the  late  reign,  "and  |>articu-  Sjrte' 

lariy  for  disproving  the  pope's  pretended  authority;'"  bat  thm^^*j 

Ridley  baring  declared  his  dislike  of  images  and  holy  water,  a%Mar, 
Gardiner  endeavours  to  justify  the  received  usage.  His  argu- 
ments for  images  I  shall  pass  over,  for  the  reasons  above- 
mentioned.  But  what  he  advances  in  defence  of  holy  water 
being  somewhat  new,  I  shall  give  the  reader  part  of  it.  Ett 
had  denied  this  ceremony  could  have  any  force  for  driving 
away  devils.  In  answer  to  this,  Gardiner  cites  a  passage  out 
of  the  "Historia  Tripartita,"  where  the  bishop  Marcellus  is 
said  to  order  his  deacon,  Ivpiitius,  to  "throw  consecrated 
water  npim  afl  ill  apparition  in  Jupiter's  temple.     That 

1  could  not  stand  against  this  application.,  but.  immediately 
vanished.     Tliat  our  Saviour  had  promised  Um  Church 
•  in  his  name  they  should  cast  out  devils.'     That  the  force  of 
this  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  name  of  God.     Notwith- 
standing tins,  the  question  is,  whether  the  element  of  ivi 
may  MM  be  instnmv ntal  in  conveying  this  supernatural  virtue. 
In  proof  of  the  affirmative,  he  urges  the  hem  of  our  Saviour's 
garment,  tin    spittle-  and  clay  laid  upon  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
and    St.  IV tor's  shadow  earing   kboae   that  come  under  it 
From  hence  he  proceeds  to  a  modern  instance  of  our  king's 
ruring  the  falling  sickness,  and  other  distempers,  by  cramp 
rings.     Now  as  the  metal  of  gold  and  silver  can  have  no 
natural  causality  to  produce  such  in  effect,  yet  by  the  prayer 
•ratiou  it  is  raised  to  the  force  of  a  means,  and  made 
fj  c<  of  the  blessing:  by  parity  of    reason,  water. 

!!■  preparatory  ceremonies  of  the  Church  have  pawed 
ujxm  it.  may  be,  as  it  were,  a  vehicle  for  a  miraculous  rem 
The  bishop  takes  notice,  further,  that.  Ridley  had  insinuated 
the  true  Church  was  known  only  to  God;  however,  he  ex- 
plained himself  afterwards  inoffensively,  and  corrected  the 
(•rudeness  of  the  expression,  by  saying  this  -  as  to  be 
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la  t'hureh.  lo  which  appeal*  in  rssra  uf 
i ofersy  ought  to  be  made.** 
AIkiiii  tlii-.  time,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  wrote  to  the 

cior,  to  dissuade  alterations  in  rtfigfcxL  He  complains. 
"  ilartow,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  had  preached  against  the  doc- 
trines settled  iii  the  late  reign,  disturbed  people's  minds  with 
aortitis*,  and  raised  unseasonable  disputes.  To  make  good 
|hjg  da  copy  of  the  sennon.     He  sag* 

gwt*  to  the  proU.vii.j-.  th.-  king's  minority  was  a  very  improper 

for  awak<  that  if  the  bishop  ot 

Davids  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  >*  rviceablenesa  of  bis 

»»,  and  so  much  for  erecting  a  new  fabric,  he  would  ad- 
vise- him  to  pitch  upon  his  ground,  and  draw  his  model,  and 
prepare  |  -ilals,   but  not  t<>   fall   upon  building  till   the 

king  was  a  majnr,  and  the  times  better  w 
humbly  conceived    it  was  Imb  grace's  interest  to  check  the 
forwardness  of  projecting  men.     And  since  he  was  entrusted 
with  tin-  protection  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  it  would  be  much 
for  his  honour  to  maintain  religion  and  the  laws  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances;  that  when  the  king  came  <>f  age  he  mi 
I -lit   the  Church  and  State  into  his  majesty's  hands,  in 
name  go"  ■Mm  ha  found  them.    That   :  d  in 

worship  or  In  lief  would  necessarily  embroil  the  public,  and 
draw  disturbance  along  with  it:  that  his  grace,  being  at  the 
In  In,  would  be  particularly  embarrassed  and  uneasy;  that  the 
miscarriages  would  lie  iuiputed  either  to  his  concurrence,  or 
want  of  precaution  :  that  if  the  bishop  of  St.  David's 
tcnaiicod  in  his  controversial  humour,  allowed  to  set  up  for  a 
champion,  and  enter  the  lists  in  a  martial  equipage,  there  will 
bo  more  indiscreet  seconds,  and  more  pressing  to  -ibat 

fail  grace  would  approve."     This  letter  is  da  last 

'■•hruary,  and  by  the  bishop's  dissuading  ih.  Scotch  expe- 
dili.iii  till  thfl  king  was  of  age,  it  is  evident  it  was  written  in 
the  first  year  of  this  reign. 

In  May  following,  this  bishop  sent  the  protector  anor 
latter  i  here  ho  takes  notice  of  a  seditious  book,  as  he  calls  it, 
writ:  Had,  'An  Elucidation  of  A 

Martyrdom."     He  endeavours   to  drive  this  Bale  to  an  ab- 
surdity, and   run  him  upon  contradiction.     This  author  | 
latorj  pnbHshad  Lutharia  Daath,  in  F.uglish,  in  which  hen*' 
in.  ink  thai  Senium  divine  for  a  saint,  and  bestows  a  great  deal 
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of  panegyric  on  his  memory.     "  Now  (says  Gardiner)  Luther  kdward 

alwa  lined  the  real  presence  of  (  hrist's  natural  hody  in  i         . 

the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  which  article  was  positively  denied 
b]  Anne  Askew  :  thus,"  continues  Winchester,  with  an  air  of 
ry,   "Bale's  saints  must   differ  anil  dispute  in  heaven,  if 
do  not  happen  to  meet  by  the  way,  and  compound  On 
article.'"     Upon  the  course  of  the  letter  he  complains  of  "the 
insufferable  liberties  of  the  press,  of  the  stage,  and  the  pulpits: 
and  particularly  that  a  st-andaloui  ballad,  ealli d  '.lack  of  Lent.'  iu*om- 
was  lately  published.     That  the  duties  of  self-denial,  the  dis-  frij^iZg 
c  inline  of  the  holy  season,  and  the  solemn  preparations  for  (j""'.,. 
Easter,  were  turned  to  a  jest  and  exposed  in  doggerel.     That  ad.  Tm. 
notwithstanding  these  men  pretend  to  combat  superstition,  and 
refine  us  to  a  more  spiritual  worship,  yet  it  is  plain  their  drift 
must  be  all  for  liberty  and  the  animal  life.     They  would  fain 
have  the  privilege  of  talking  and  doing  what  they  please,  and 
unless  their  pens  and  tongues  are  kept  under  restraint,  the 
authority  of  the  Church  will  be  lost ;   the  distinctions  in  the 
State  confounded  ;  and  we  »liall  all  be  reformed  in  a  little  time, 
,  luxury,  and  levelling."     The  bishop  argues  for  ilu 
keeping  Lent   from  the    practice   of  the  Church,  from   our 
Saviour's  fasting  forty  days,  and  from  the  public  benefit  con- 
sequent upon  Lenten  provision,  and  encouraging  the  Bakery 
He  Lakes  notice,  further,  tliat  the  protector  had  ordered  a  1. 

ing.  Fox,  f.  713. 

The  protector  in  his  answer  to  the  bishop's  letter,  com-  t*»i»»- 
mends  his  concern  for  the  public,  and  for  guarding  against  mm, 
innovation.     But  as  to  his  remonstrance  he  tells  him,  "  that 
printers,  players,  and  preachers  too,  will  sometimes  exceed 
their  bounds,  and  talk  more  than  their  share."     He  gives  the 
bi-hop  a  gentle  rebuke  for  insinuating,  as  if  all  than,  disorders 
were  occasioned  by  his  connivance,  and  to  be  put  to  his  ac- 
count.    He  charges  Gardiner  with  omissions  and  partiality  in 
his  complaint;   that  he  had  been  passive  and  silent  in  oil 
cases  of  equal   importance,     Particularly,  that  ho  had  spent 
of  his  satire  against  Dr.  Smith's  book,  in  which  the 
king's  supremacy   was  opposed,  and   the  pope's  usurpations 
oonutaosnoed. 

By  th<  way,  thtfl  Dr.  smith  I  Whittington-collfl 

in   London,  and   divinity  reader  at   I  In  iv's -church  in   Oxl 
had  published  two  booka ;    in  one  of  which  he  undertakes  tin 
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i»*  ^r^vartly  ottiMiree,  and  *»* »  he 

I  rota  brace  be  goes  oo  to 
f>4*ad*  for  no  more   regard  to  «d 

by  On  fate  king*  '  Xeeemry  EnxfitJoo,'  ke.  He 
king's  honour  is  somewhat  concerned,  to  acqoi- 
«■  in  the  prenuut  stele  of  religion.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  •  reflection  on  hie  Cithers  memory,  and  hnpfiee  that 
prior*  wm  defective  in  knowledge  or  integrity.  He  aaggaeta 
i'  would  be  dangerous  for  the  bishops  to  innovate  or  nnsstth? 
ui<)  !..     That  the  king  when  be  came  of  age 

and  that  it  ia  likely  they  might 
:ring  so  for. 
M  bil  advantage  on  such  conduct. 
1  f ' hi •'   would  say,  every  new  government  would 
ig  us  a  new  religion      If  we  give  faith  and  worship  an< 
laoo,  anil  alu-r  that  winch  was  settled  in  the  Into  reign  by  an 
iinanii  i  Ik  papists  will  charge  an  with  flue- 

ing  uixl  dmbi  md  that  wc  are  never  sure  of  un- 

urijitur    in  a  trau  sense.     That  any  n 
would  ably  disservi' 

libiahop  i  '■',   and   bi 

Durham      Thai    i  ■  "1. 1  \M.n.hr  then  eminent  prelates, 

in.  'i nbers  of  the  privy-council,  and 
0  high  a  |  i  nist    h\    the  late  king,  should  so 

•mm  forget  t         iM  o  in  Scripture,  set  forth  in 

'  Ncoesaarv  Erudition,'  and  advise  a  change." 
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Notwithstanding  Gardiner  recommends  the  abiding  by  the  Edward 
"  Necessary    Erudition**  so   earnestly,   yet    in   his   letter  to  .    Y^     ,, 
Ridley,  above-mentioned,  he  declares  he  had  no  share  in  com-  --1. 
posing  that  book,  nor  was  privy  to  it  till  it  was  finished.  id- 

As  to  Dr.  Smith,  he  acquaints  the  protector,  that  he 
neither  liked  hib  books,  or  his  recantation.     To  proceed  : 

Before  the  visitors   set   forward,  the  archbishop  sent  his 
mandate    by   virtue    of  the    king's    letter,    to    the   bishop    of 
London :  it  was  to  give  notice  to  the  provincial  bishops  not  to        . 
visit  their  respective  dioceses,  nor  exercise  any  spiritual  juris-  *.  » 
diction,  nor  preach  any  where  but  in  their  cathedrals :  nor  Re^.t. 
that  any  of  the  clergy  should  preach  in  any  place  without  the  f^""^; 
kings  licence,  excepting  in  their  own  eollegiatu  and  parochial ' 
churches.     The  kings  letter  of  this  tenuur  was  directed  to  the  f,iu..'B 
archbishop  of  York.     This  inhibition  was  taken  off  June  the 
third,  because  the  visitation  was  deferred  for  some  months,  as 
appears  by  a  citation,  dated  August  the  twentieth,  in  which 
instrument  the  bishop  of  London  is  cited  to  appear  before  tin 

ore  on  September  the  fifth.     Uesidrs  the  restraint  of  this  Th* 
mandatr-.  there  was  a  particular   inhibition,  directed  to  the^jjjjj"* 
bishop  of  London  by  the  king's  commissaries,  for  a  general 
and  regal    visitation.      Bjf  this   inhibition  the  bishop's  whole 
jurisdiction  is  laid  asleep,  and  himself  served  with   a  citation 
to  appear  before  tin  \isitors.     Ami,   which  makes  tho  case 
somewhat  more  extraordinary,  tin  visitors  are  most  of  them 
laymen.     They  have  a  brge  compass  of  jurisdiction  in  their  TV  faitotii 
instrument,  and  are  empowered  to  visit  the  clergy  and  laity,  to  Stfto^ 
have  all  sorts  of  faculties,  licences,  and  endowments  laid  before  «u"■"*«, 
them,  to  examine  the  clergy's  titles,   and  to  inquire  into  the 
practice  of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  inspect,  as  it  were,  every 
part  of  the  bishop's  function.     The  reader  may  sec  the  instru- Re,,^,, 
ment  in  the  Records. 

It  hath  been  already  observed,  that  none  of  the  clergy  were 
to  preach  excepting  on  their  own  cures,  without,  tho  king's 
licence.  The  reason  of  this  restraint  was  to  binder  those  who 
opposed  the  intended  Reformation  from  spreading  their  opinions, 
and  haranguing  where  they  pleased.  Whereas  those  of  the 
Protestant  sentiment  might  move  at  large,  have  the  counte- 
nance of  a  royal  authority,  and  make  proselytes  as  they  wen- 
able  ;  but  that  which  chiefly  discouraged  this  design  was  the 
lamentable  poverty  of  the  clergy.     The  tithes  of  impropriated 
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being  dow  in  lay- hands,  redm-i  1  fche  '  hureb  to  a  wj 
unfurnished  condition.      BeridoB,  several  i  incumbent 

had  alienated  the  best  part  of  their  benefices.      "  Thus  tlic 
was  very  little  encouragement  left  for  those  who  should  Lit 
in   the    work    of  the    Gospel."     "And  though  many  jirojc 
were  thought  on  for  remedying  this  great  abuse,  jn 

•  criully  opposed,   that  there  was  no   hopes  of 

« n  e  iv  tfl]  ill1,  king  should  come  of  age,  and  be  ablr 
iit\    to  procure  the    i  en  a  more  prope 

nuiiiiti  ir   thf    1  anefiees  were  generally  vet 

small,   no   that   in  many  places  three  or  four  living- 
scan''  i'  iffbrd  a  ooppetert  provision  for  one  moumbent. 

•'  It  is  said,  while  the  abbeys  stood,  the  abbots  allowed 
whom  the]  appointed  to  serve  the  cure  in  the  churches 
ing  to  them  a  small  stipend,  or  some  little  part  of  the  vicarage 
tithes." 

Notwithstanding  this  remark,  the  vicar's  maintenance  was 
not  so  slender  before  the  Reformation  as  since.  In  former 
reigns,  thr-  feefl  of  BatiNBMBtS,  sacramentals,  diriges,  &c,  were 
very  POwdderabh).  Before  the  Reformation,  the  hish ops  could 
increase  the  allowance  of  the  vicars,  out  of  the  tithes  of  the 
benefice,  to  what  proportion  they  pleased.  And  thus,  if  the 
first  endowment  was  too  strait,  they  had  an  authority  from  the 
constitution  be  give  the  vicar  a  relief.  IJy  a  statute  ma-! 
the  reign  of  king  Ilichard  II.  it  is  enacted,  "  Ti 
divers  damages  and  hinderances  oftentimes  liave  liajijH-ned. 
and  daily  do  happen,  to  the  parishioners  of  divers  places,  by  the 
appropriation  of  benefices  of  the  same  plac 
and  assented,  that  in  every  licence  from  hi ticefnrth  bO 

in  the  chancei  \  of  the  appropriation  of  any  parish  church,  it 
shall  be  expressly  i  i  and  comprised)  thai  the  diocesan 

of  the  place,  upon  the  appropriation  of  such  churches,  shall 
ordain,  according  to  the  value  of  such  churches,  a  convenient 
sum  of  money  to  he  paid  and  distributed  yearly  of  the  fruit 
and  profits  of  the  same  churches,  by  those  that  will  have 
said  churches  in  proper  use,  and  by  their  sucoesBors.  to 
pour  parishioners  of  the  mid  churches,  in  aid  of  their  living 
and  sustenance  fur  ever,    and  also    that  be  well 

sufficiently  end) 

By  another  Ml  in  the  triffi  of  Icing   Henry  IV.  this  statute 
is  coiilirn  Efffrise  ei  Tliat  if  any  church  be 
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appropriated  bj  Besses  of  tlM  said  king  Richard,  or  of  our  lord 
that  now  is,  si  thence  the  said  fifteen  years,  against  tin- 
form  of  (he  said  statute,  the  same  shall  be  duly  reform*- 1 
cording  to  the  effect  of  the  satin-  statin  ■  l  tiiis  and  the 

feast  of  Easter  next  Doming;  And  if  such  reformation  be  not 
made  within  tin-  time  aforesaid,  that  the  appropriation  and 
i  hereof  made  be  void  and  utterly  repealed  and  annulled 
for  ever. — And  that  from  henceforth,  in  every  church  so  appro- 
priated or  to  be  appropriated,  a  secular  person  bo  ordained 
vicar  perpetual.  oaixraiosttj  institute  ami  induct  in  the  same, 
and  convene!  red  by  tin-  discretion  of  the  ordinary  to 

do  divine  service,  and  to  inform  the  people  and  keep  hospi- 
tality there.      And  that  DO  religious  be  made  in  any  way  vicar 
ttj  ehnrefa  so  appropriated,  or  to  be  appropriated  by  any 
means  in  time  to  come." 

These  statutes  being  not  repealed,  the  bishops  have  still  the 
same  right,  as  doctor  Kyves  has  proved  to  satisfaction.  Rut 
titer  the  exercise  of  such  an  authority  now,  would  not  he 
aided  by  the  temporal  courts,  is  another  question.  To 
proceed  :  by  the  statutes  above-mentioned,  it  is  plain  the  viear 
was  not  left  bo  the  Courtesy  of  the  abbot  or  religious  houses, 
to  whom  the  church  was  appropriated,      No,  the  provision  for 

tii,   Hears  was  referred  to  the  biahopfa  discretion.    Thai 

many  places,  half  the  tithes  of  nil  kinds,  the  profits  of  all  sacra- 
ments and  sacrnmentals,  were  settled  upon  the  vicarages  :  and 
in  some  places  they  were  endowed  with  an  annual  pension  in 
mono} .  That  vicarages  stood  in  this  condition  of  advantage, 
appears  sufficiently  from  the  bishops"  registers,  and  other 
ancient  records.  As  for  those  impropriated  livings  which  have 
now  oo  odowment,  which  are  not  called  vicarages,  but 

.  r  perpetual  or  arbitrary  curacies  :  these  churches  baton 
formerly  to  those  religions  orders  whs  served  the  cure  in  then 
own  persons:  after  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  t 
into  laymen's  hands,  who  hired  curates  nt  the  cheapest  rate 
•    could   bargain :  ami  at    present   it  is    to  be  feared   the 
matter  is  little  men 

To  go  on :  Cranmer,  being  now  delivered  from  that  too 
awful  subjection  he  had  been  hold  under  by  king  Henry, 
resolved   to  go  on  mure  vigorous!}    in  purging  <  ■  *,  as 

i.iii    I    i  h  ian  expresses  it.      lie  had  the  counteir 

of  the  pi  i  authority,  who  appeared  wholly  in  his  design. 
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He  had  also  several  bfabojtf  mi  his  interest  :  in  which  number 
we  may  reckon  llolgate,  of  York;  Holheach,  uf  I 
Gooderick,  of  Ely  ;  and  particularly  Ridley,  who  was  conse- 
crated to  the  see  of  .Rochester  in  September  this  j  I  ati- 
mer,  likewise,  late  bishop  of  Worcester,  though  he  declined 
the  exercise  of  his  character,  and  seemed  to  affect  a  private 
lift-,  yet  declared  for  Craumer  a  party,  and  assisted  with  his 
talent  in  preaching. 

On  the  other  side,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  for 
making  a  stand  upon  the  old  ground.  He  thought  the 
Reformation  was  sufficiently  carried  on  in  the  late  reign,  and 
was  by  no  means  for  refining  any  further.  This  prelate  was 
supported  with  a  considerable  interest,  both  in  the  clergy  and 
others.  He  was  much  shocked  at  the  forwardness  of  arcb- 
1  mmner,  and  complained  of  the  imposition  of  new 
homilies.  He  wrote  to  the  protector  to  acquaint  him  that  I 
archbishops  reasons  for  setting  forth  the  homilies  were  not 
satisfactory.  Cranmer  urged  a  resolution  of  the  conrocat 
held  in  the  year  IMA:  "that  the  bishops  and  clergy  then 
assembled    agreed    to   draw    up   some  discourses   for   pi 

i,  and  prevent   the   epreadtng  of  error   occasioned 

by  ignorant    and    indiscreet    preachers."     To    this    Gardiner 

the  late  king,    by  publishing  a  form  of  belief,  had 

superseded  the  use  of  this   expedient,1''     For  proof  of  this, 

he  referl  the  protestor  to  his  answer  to  Cramner's  letter. 

In  this  answer  he  seems  much  surprised  at  Cranmer s 
affirming  the  late  king  was  seduced,  and  that  he  knew  who 
managed  his  highness,  in  setting  forth  thai  which  Winchester 
calls  "  II'  King's  Majesty's  Rook."  Hv  this  Cranmer  meant 
the  "  Necessary  Erudition  for  a  Christian  Man.*1  This  waa 
tliat  provision  which  Gardiner  hinted  to  the  protector  had 
made  the  homilies  unnecessary. 

But  to  return  to  Gardiner's  Mfftt    W    Dreamer  1  he    tells 
the  archbishop.  "  this  book  was  owned  as  the   *  King' 
and  authorized  by  the  whole    parliament  :  that    his  grace  of 
Canterbury  complied  with  the    nee  "ft  'ate 

reign,  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  hn  diocese  as  the  '  King's 
Book,'  and  commanded  one  Joseph  not  to  preioli  against  it. 
Thi-  le  1 1  gth  of  compliance,"  continues  Winchester,  M  I  concede 
TOOT  grace  would  not  liave  gone,  if  you  had  not  believed  I 
doctrine  of  this    ' Necessary   Erudition'  to  have  been  sound 
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and  serviceable.   And  if  tho  hook  contains  truth,  a  man  cannot  Edward 

be  said  to  he  seduced  to  it,  but  from  it.     If  your  grace  had  • ._  . 

found  any  dangerous  heterodoxies  in  it,   I  conceive  you  would 

have  deelan  d  your  dissent  :>t.  first,  and  ooi  have  had  ■  share  In 

passing  it  through  the  kingdom  :  for  you  know  '  wo  ought  to 

obey  (Jod  rather  than  man.''     Since,  therefore,  your  grace  I 

lived  four  years  in  the  profession  of  the  doctrine  of  that  book,  F,,xii  jgg^ 

and  raised  no  -^'i  ut.l«^.s  during  the  late  reign,    I   ran  not    but  Append,  to 

i  m    t  im         •  i  •  r  i  <  "inner  » 

wonder  to  find  you  affirm  in  your  letters,  just  after  our  late  Mrmoir, 
sovereign's  death,  that  his  highness  was  seduced.*'  f 

BOme  «f  the  letter  is  wanting.  Tn  the  remaining  part 
lie  tells  the  archbishop.  M  that  the  king's  minority  is  a  very 
improper  season  for  attempts  of  this  nature  ;  that  the  govern- 
ment, ought  to  he  smoothly  managed,  and  not  disturbed  with 
novelties  in  religion ;  that,  notwithstanding  some  pretend  tho 
late  king  had  but  imperfect  views  in  matters  of  doctrine,  y A 
our  better  way  is,  to  go  to  heaven  after  him  with  one  eye,  than 
by  striving  for  another  to  run  the  hazard  of  losing  both.  It  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  use  too  much  freedom  in  researches  of 
tail  kind.  If  you  rat  the  old  channel,  the  water  is  apt  to  run 
further  than  you  have  a  mind  to  :  if  JfOO  indulge  the  humour  of 
h\ .  you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  people's  demands,  nor  govern 
■  mdipStctionB  at  pleasure.  There  is  no  end  in  humouring 
the  desire  of  novelty.  Some  are  for  one  new  thing,  n 
are  for  another,   till  they  have  nothing  old  but  their  folly  left 

We  have  seen  how  lamentably   the  boors  embroiled 
npon  this  principle.   To  prevent  snob  oonlbsJon,  such 

errors  in  Ixli.f,  sin-li  civil  distractions  amongst  ourselves,  tb 
late  king  put  a  restraint  upon  private  fancy,  and  ordered  a 
form  of  belief  and  practice  for  public  use.     Thus  his  highness 
hoped  he  had  left  us  in  possession  of  truth  and  repose.'*' 

The  rest  of  the  letter  relates  to  the  controversy  upon  the 
article  of  justification.  But  what  was  Gardiner's  opinion  in 
this  matter  I  shall  waive  at  present. 

This  bishop's  opposition  to  tho  public  measures  was  resented 
at  court,  and  dre^  I  npon  him,  as  the  reader  njfl  sm  by 

and  by.     In  the  mean  time  1  shall  proceed  to  the  business  of 
the  visitors.    The  Injunctions  delivered  by  these  commissioners 
are  printed,  either  at  length  or  abstracted,    in  Fox,    Fuller, 
tin,  and  Sj>arrow.     However,  si  •■•  render  may  not 

be  furnished  with  these  books,  since  the  history  is  concerned  in 
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IN-     the  recital.  1    shall  give  a    luinmar)-  view  of  the  articles.      In 
doing  this  I   shall  change  the  order  ■  little,  and  throw    the 
'      "       '  resembling  matter  together. 

J*  '; .' '■         "  I.  All  ecclesiastical  persons  are  to  obsene  the  laws  for 
abolishing  the  pretended  power  of  the  bnhop  of  Koine,  and 
maintaining  the  king's  supremacy.      Upon  these  wubjects  they 
were  to  preach  four  times  a  year,  that  the  people  mig) 
i  il: 1 1 tl v  inform*  <1,  ami  gotei  l  -'Ives  accordingly. 

"II.  i  >mv  a  quarter  they  are  to  dissuade  the  people  from 
their  superstitious  fancies  touching  pilgrimages,  praying  to 
images,  ire;  and, instead  of  these  un-*crviceableand  dangerous 
applications,  they  are  to  exhort  their  audience  to  the  exercises 
of  faith,  mercy,  and  eliarity. 

1 1  !  ]  images  that  have  been  ahused  with  pilgrimages 

and  offerings  arc  ordered  to  be  taken  down  and   destr 
it  no  mure  wax  candles  should  be  burnt  before  any  image  : 
.  two  taj  e  the  high  altar  before  the  sacrament 

HOT  a  still,  to  signify  thai   'Christ    i 

the  world.'"      And  here  they  a PS  to  put   their  parishioners  in 
mind  that  images  serve  only  for  instruction,  and  t«i  refresh  the 
BUMTJ  with  the  virtues  of  the  person  represented. 
'•  IV.  That  every  holiday,    when   there  is  no  sermon,   the 
826.  Pater  Noetcr.   the  (.'reed,   and    Ten  I xmmnndments,  shall  In- 
read  in  the  pulpit. 

"  V.    Ami  parents  and  masters  are  enjoined  to  breed  their 
children  and  sen-ants  either  to  learning,  or  some  PBelbl 
honi  >t  employuMoft. 

"  VII.   Within  three  months  after  this  visitation,  the  Hihli- 
of  the  larger  volume  in    English,  and,  within   twelve  months, 
Krasinus's  •  Paraphrase    on    the  Gospel,'  was  to  be  pro\  i 
and  conveniently  placed  in    the    church    for    the    use    of  the 
people. 

W.    Ami    t hat    every    ecclesiastical    person     under    tie- 
degree  of  a  becbelor  ofdn  ll  provide  for  himself  the 

Nev»  -nt    in    Latin    and   English,  with  Erasmus's  Para- 

phrase.    And  that  the  bishops  and  their  officers  shall 
the  parochial  clergy  npon  their  proficiency  in  the  study  m 
ipturea. 
••  VI.  And  those  who  are  dispensed  with  bj  statute  for  non- 
residence,  shall  get  learned  curates  to  supply  their  places. 
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"  XIV.  That  all  ecclesiastical  persona  who  are  non-resi-  TOWAEO 
.  and  able  to  spend  20l.  per  annum  or  more,  sliall  dis-  ■ — —^ — • 

tieth  part  of  their  revenue  amongst  the  poor  of 
iflh. 
•'  XV.  That  every  ecclesiastical  person  -shall  allow  a  com- 
t  exhibition  to  as  many  scholars  in  one  of  tin-  HnfterMtiei 
as  they  hem  lOOt  prr  annum  in  Church  preferments. 

'XVI.  A  fifth  part  of  their  benefices  was  to  be  laid  out 
on  their  mansion-houses,  or  chancels,  until  they  vera  well 
repaired. 

"  VIII.  That  no  ecclesiastical  persons  go  to  ale-houses  or 
taverns  without  business  and  necessity.     And   here  likewise 
are  forbidden  spending  their  time  at  cards,  dice,  or  any 
unlawful  diversion. 

\ .  They  are  to  examine  such  as  come  to  confession  in 

.  whether  thej  can  repent  the  Oreod,  tin.-  Lord^E  Prayer, 

and  Ten  Commandments,  in  English.  And  that  unless  they 
are  thus  far  acquainted  with  the  fundamentals  of  religion, 
thejf  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  blessed  sacrament  of  (he 
altar. 

■  X.   None  is  admitted  to  preach  unless  sufficiently  licensed. 

"XL  If  they  have  heretofore  magnified  pilgrimages,  relics, 
worshipping  of  images,  or  any  such  enpentiUom  pmctiee,  they 
are  now  obliged  to  a  publie  recantation  of  such  opinions." 

Uy  the  way,  the  ill  use  of  images,  and  the  superstition  of  pil- 
grimages, is  fully  remedied  by  the  "  Institution"  end  "  Neces- 
sary Erudition"  published  in  the  late  reign. 

"  XII.  They  are  to  present  such  as  they  perceive  are  Inn 
derers  of  the  Word  of  God  in  English,  and  the  abettors  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome's  pretensed  power. 

u  XIX.  That  no  person  shall  alter  any  fast-day,  or  change 
the  form  and  order  of  common  prayer  <>r  divine  service,  any 
otherwise  than  is  specified  in  these  injunctions. 

'    XXI.  And  that  in  time  of  high  mass,  he  that  says  or 
the  same,  shall  reed  the  Epistle  end  Qoepel  in  KrjglMi, 

end  OM  chapter  at  matins  immediately  afar  the  lessons:  and 
at  ere u  song,  after  Magnificat,  one  chapter  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment-    Ami  that    when   Dine  lessons  are  to  be  reed  in  the 
ehunh.  three  of  them  shall  he  omitted  with  the  responds  ;  | 
en  song  the  responds,  with  all  the  memories,  shall  be  hi 
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cran-        Hv  the  "  memories"  we  are  to  understand  the  anniversary 
i oration  of  anosased  person.    This  was  fane  at  the 

;rn  of  the  day  of  their  death,  and   commonly   mentioned 
the  name  of  "'ul.it-.." 
"  XXVI.  Every  dean,  arehdi-acon,  prebendary,  &c.t 
a  priest,  is  to  preach  twice  a  year  at  least  in  some  chnrc 

belonging  to  U  nenft. 

•    WVII.  The  clergy  are  to  caution  their  pea 
incompliance  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  on 
(»t  her  skfo  to  I  the  excesses  of  superstition. 

\.\Y.  That  those  who  are  malic  .  Hod  dSs- 

in  a  state  of  enmitv  with  tin  i 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion  till  the  cont 
versy  is  taken  up  and  the)  arc  o\ 

•l  XXTIT.  That  to  avoid  disputes  fern 
people's  claiming  precedency  in  pmoenJom,  do  process! 

me  shall  be  used  about  the  church  or  dm 
yard :  but  immediately  before  high  mass,  the  Litany  shall 
distinctly  said  or  rang  in  Gngh&fa  ;  and  here  none  were  to 
out  of  the  church  without  just  occasion,  and  no  liells  v 

be  rum;,  excepting  on  srmoo. 

"  XX  VI 1 1.  All  shrines,  coverings  of  shrines, 

-,  or  rolls  of  wax.  paintings,  and  other  monum 

of  feigned  miracles,  ware  t<>  be  takei  The 

lott  their  pai ' 
example  h  their  respe  ana. 

■•  XXIV.  That  the  hot}  day  should  be  wholly  spent 
gious  service,  in  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  in  private  and 
public  prayer,  in  confession  of  sin  to  God,  in  receiving  the 
communion,  visiting  the  sick,  putting  an  end  to  animosities  and 
rjuarn 

This  article  is  not  without  one  reserve  of  lil  > 
tea   are   obliged    to    Instruct   their    par  that    in 

harvest  tiiu<   it  ifl  lawful    for  them  to  work  on  b  and 

preserve  the  blessings  of  the  year 

and  that  to  forbear  wbrkin  Mrupulositj  upon  such 

ill   be   hi  to   God   Almighty. 

I'ud.i  mentioned  in  this  article,  Ihylin  will  have 

Onda?  comprehended.      He  argues  pi  -ely  from  a 

statute  towards  tin     attar  end  of  this   reign,  in  which    the 
Sunday  is  mentioned  amongst  the  rest  of  the  festivals  with  a 


clause  of  allowance  for  working  in  harvest,  or  at  other  times  F.nv, 

when  necessity  shall  require.      He  urges  further,  that  not  only  « .._ 

the  country  bat    the  court  were  allowed  to  Ho  business  upon 
•  lay  :  hi:  recites  an  order  of  the  king  to  this  purpose,  viz. 
"  That  the  lords  of  the  council  should,  upon  Sunday,  attend  llie 
i'  aflairs  of  this  realm,  dispatch    answers    to   letters    for 
good  order  of  state,  and  make  lull  dispatches  Of  all  things  con- 
■  d  the  xv< .  Provided  always  that  they  be  present 

at  common  prayer,  and  that  on  every  Sunday  niyht  the  king's 
secretary  should  deliver  him  a  memorial  of  such  things  as  are 
to  be  debated  by  the  privy-council  in  the  week  ensuing."  And 
thus  by  the  words  of  the  ntat.nU',  and  the  practice  of  the  court, 
this  historian  believes  the  meaning  of  the  article  in  the  injunc-  HmBn. 
tions  may  be  easily  collected.  But  whether  these  permissions  r-  *■ 
of  the  State  do  riot  indulge  too  far,  whether  the)  are  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  customs  and  constitutions  of  the  Church  or 
not,  is  another  question,  of  which  BO  man  at  present. 

To  go  on  with  the  injunctions,  viz.  it  is  ordered  that  a  re- 
gister book  be  kept  in  every  pftRBQ  fur  weddings,  christenings, 
and  burials. 

"XXIX.  That  a  strong  ebefl I   hi  pHMJdei  (a  the  M7 • 

chari  .iiiil    thi'    money  distributed  a 

times  to  the  poor  before  the  congregation,  nnd  that  a  decent 
pulpit  be  provided. 

••  XXXII.  That  in  regard  a  sufficient  number  of  preachers 
arc  wanting,  the  curates  shall  read  homilies  set  forth  already, 
or  which  shall  he  set  forth  by  the  king's  authority. 

"  XXXVI.  And  that  when  any  homily  or  sermon  shall  Ik? 
delivered,  the  prime  and  hours  shall  be  omitted. 

'    XVIII,  That  none  bound  to  pay  tithes  shall  detain  th 
under  pretence  the  curates  have  been  negligent  in  their  office. 

"  X  X  X  1 1 1 .   A  im1  whereas  many  indiscreet  persons  are  ob- 
served to  contemn  and  iibttaB  priests,  Upon  the  score  that  H 
of  them  are  but  slenderly  qualified  ;  jej    inasmuch  H   t  ln-ii- 
function  is  appointed  by  God  Almighty,  his  majesty  charges 
all  his  subjects  to  treat  them  with  regard  for  their  characters' 

=eikc. 

X  \  XI.  And  because  the  buying  and  selling  of  benefices 
is  execrable  before  God,  the  incumbent  guilty  of  any  simoniacal 
contract  shall  be  deprived  of  his  living,  and  marie  uncapable  of 
any  other  spiritual  promotion.     The  patron  likewise  who  sells 
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a  presentation,  or  makes  his  profit,  out.  of  it  by  any  indirect 
agreement,  shall  forfeit  bis  title  fbff  that  turn,  and  the  living 
shall  lapse  to  the  king." 

Thfl  |>fnalty  in  this  article,  though  reasonable  enough 
strain  upon  the  constitution  ;  for  here  the  king  flispoeflth  arbi- 
trarily of  property,  aud  ousts  the  subject--*  of  their  patror 
to  which  they  had  -1  right  by  oommoa  law.     The  statute  inadc 
in  tin.-  late  reign,  l.v  which  the  king's  proclamations  are  of  th« 
tuna  faros  with  an  act  of  parliament,  will  do  no  service  in  thL 
case :  for  here  the  inheritances,  rights,  and  possessions  of 
subject  are  expressly  saved.     To  return  : 

"XXII.  To  prevent  sick  persons  falling  into  despair,  the 
curates  arc  admonished  to  furnish  their  memories  with  such 
comfortable  texts  of  Scripture  as  set  forth  the  and 

goodness  of  God  Almighty  toward  all  persons  that  apply  for 
pardon  with  faith  ami  repentance. 

'  XXX.  That  priests  shall  not  bo  obliged  to  visit  worn 
in  child- bed,  unless  they  are  dangerously  sick  :  nor  to  fetch  any 
corpses,  except  they  be  brouijht  t<>  the  church-yard. 

'XX  XIV.  That    QO    persons,    a  h-v    understand 

Latin  or  not,  shall  make  use  of  any  other  primer  to  pray  with, 
but  that  irbJeh  was  nt  fortli  by  king  Henry  V  1 1 1 .  That  all 
graces  before  and  after  meat  be  said  in  English  ;  and  no  gram- 
mar taught  in  schools,  but  that  recommended  by  authority. 

•XXXIX.  That  chantry-priests   teach  young  pc  >, 
read  and  write." 

These  injunotionfl  wan  to  be  read  once  a  quarter. 

Besides  this  general  provision,  there  were  other  injunctions 
drawn  up  for  the  bishops.     These  directions  of  the  king  and 
council  were  deli  fared  by  the  commissioners  in  their  visitation. 
ii  i  i  trport  of  them  was  that, 

"They  {■  ps)  should,  l"  the  utmost  of  their  power 

and  understanding,  see  the  kingl  i'  junctions  above-mentioned 
exactly  observed  in  all  places  of  their  diocese. 

'•  That  they  Hhould  preach  four  times  a  year  at  least :  once 
in  the  cathedral,  and  three  other  tiroes  within  their  jurisdiction, 
v  should  think   most   convenient:    this  was  not   to 


re- 


omitted  without  a  fair  and  justifiable 

"  Further,  t r .  I  jiJuVai  to  ordain  any 

ing  those  who  had  studied  the   H 
appart  nd  where  aeithe 


Scripture 


persons,  ex- 
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that  of  regular  Ix'liavinur  was  wanting,  orders  were  not  to  be  Howard 

refused.  « _ 

u  Lastly,  the  bishops  were  enjoined  not  to  preach  any  thing 

an  to  the  doctrine  lately  set  forth  in  the  kings  homilies; 

<>  licen.se  any  persons  whom  they  had  reason  to  for 

n  they  wen-  informed  of  any  preacher 

offending  against  the  jm  mines,  they  were  to  bar  him  the  pulpit,  i  ,„.  ml  2 

and  revoke  his  licence."  '•>'• 


There  was  also  a  form  of  bidding  prayer  prescrilK'd  by  the 
'»rs;   it  was  to  bo  used  by  all  | >i  :ithei  l>efaroOT  fa] 

their  sermons,  as  they  thought  fit.    The  last  part  of  it,  differing 
from  what  is  used  at  present,  runs  thus: 

"  You  shall  pray  for  all  them  that  be  departed  out  of  tUa 
world  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  they  with  us,  and  we  with 
them,  at  tho  day  of  judgment,  may  rest  both  body  and  soul  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  here 

And    here,  because  the  beads,  or  form  of  bidding  prayer, 
r   to    tin-    Reformation  may  not    DO   unacceptable  to    the 
render,  I  shall  insert,  it  amongst  the  records. 

To  make  way  for  tho  injunctions,  and  give  a  preccd. 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  Compline,  being  the  close  of  tlic 
evening  service,  was  sung  in  the  king's  chapel  in  English  on 
Easter  Mimdav.  The  tendency  of  the  times,  and  the  inclina- 
tions  of  the  court  being  understood,  several  learned  men  re- 
tracted their  opinions,  fl  hether  out  of  conscience  or  temporizing 
is  best  known  to  themselves.  For  instance,  besides  Dr.  Smith, 
I>r.  IVrn,  afterwards  master  of  Peterhouse  in  Ofl 
preaching  in  London  at  St.  Andrew's  L'ndcrshafi,  on  St. 
George  Vday,  affinned  the  M  figures  of  our  Saviour  and  tlie 
saints  were  to  1*  ■Qnhmntd  j"  but  OQ  the  PBTOOloontJl  of  June 
following,  he  preached  counter-doctrine  in  the  same  church, 

and  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  In- 
had  deliver.  I.  I  'in  1  >r.  « Easier  was  somewhat  forwarder,  and 
more  remarkable ;  for,  immediately  after  Lent,  he  not  only 
maintained  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Cauls  Cross,  "That  Lent  was 
no  divine  institution,"  but  went  further,  and  affirmed  that 
"abstinence  from  flesh  was  no  obligatory  observance.  That 
Lent  was  only  a  politic  provision  of  the  State,  and  therefore 
people  might  break  it  at  pleasure.w  This  being  palatable 
trine,  and  too  much  encouraged  by  the  juncture,  the  preacher 
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v     oame  into  no  trouble  about  his  sermon;   people  being  tbus 
^  ,.,*„,    encouraged  by  precept  ami  connivance,  (Pent  much  too  fur  in 
Klwrty  Mui  indulgence,  and  therefore,  to  prevent  excesses  of 
Ibia  :  ■!  a  proclamation,  and  conunanded 

P-w-  alwi'  tfca  following  Lent. 

« "anl'mer  being  a  prelate  of  figure,  there  were  pains 
taken  to  pgBlHlds  liim  tO  submit  to  the  iiijuuctioi  I  j  this 

p.n  pose,  Sir  John  (jodsalvo.  OIK  of  Ibe  visitors,  had  argued  with 
tin-  bishop,  pi  pon  the  j)oint  of  interest,  sod 

gested  the  danger  of  non-compliance.     Gardiner  after  some 

iQed ,  sends  Godsslte  s  letter  upon  this  subject.     It  is 

22ft.  written  in  a  strain  becoming  a  bishop,  lod  therefore 

a  mil  be  improper  to  abstract  part  of  it. 
lb-  r.-IU  tin-  gantfeasn,  "ths!  notwithstanding  his  personal 
Uttfrto***  failings,  he  had  not  broke  God's  laws  or  the  king's,  either  in 
2j2jJJ^'w*  gpstting  or  keeping  his  bishopric.     .Now  if  he  could  quit  his 
••»•    see  SB  inoffensively  as  he  liad  mauaged  the  other  two  {tarts, 
uld  ho|ie  his  life  nut  ill  paaoad  out.     liuw  to  manage 
this  third  act.  M  he  e:ill>  it,  and  go  liandsoinely  off  the 
must  be  his  main  business  led  this  point  is  secu 

ild  not  be  solicitous  about  the  rest,  nor  be  more  cone 

to  see  die  bishopric  tains  from  Urn,  than  Mmsslf  boot  the 

bishoprie,  I  ant,"  says  he,  "already,  by  nature,  condemned  to 
dmlll  in.  ii  an  can  pardon  this  sentence,  nor  so  much  ss  pro- 
cure me  a  reprieve ;  thus,  there  is  a  necessity  of  leaning 
bishopric  SO  tts)  disposal  of  the  erown.  I  have  been  obliged 
already  to  leave  a  pleasant  seat  at  London :  ami  as  1  have 
quitted  some  o  ces  already,  so  I  am  prepared  to  resign 

all.     There  is  no  disad vantage  in  changing  for  the  better;  now 
truth  and  honesty  are  more  valuable  to  me,  than  all  the  wealth 
of  the  kingdom.     To  s|>eak  my  mind,  and  Sfll  as  mj  conscience 
directs,  are  two  branches  of  liberU    I  can  never  part    with. 
Integrity  in  speech  and  totton  BIS  entertaining  qualities :  be- 
sides, they  will  stick  by   a  man  when  ■  Bg  takes  its 
leave,  and  therefore  I  must  not  resign  them  upon  any  con- 
:ii"!i ;  aiul  the  best  of  it  is,  it*  I  do  not  throw  them  away 
it,  no  man  can  force  them  f  i  ..in  me;   but  if  I  give  them  up, 
I  am  mined  by  mydelf,  and  deserve  to  lose  my  bishopric. 
This  would  bfl  sport   !■•  BOON  people  that  would  gladly  be  in  my 
place,  hut  I  do                                      in  that  malicious  pleasure. 
What  homines  sad  injnnotiona  will  be  brought  to  ms  1  oaa 


tell;  such  as  the  printers  have  sold,  I  have  read  and  considered,  BDWARD 
and  therefore  am  the  better  prepared   hov   bo  behaTO  |  i\«.||*. J_, 

ronton  boom  hither:   and  ban  I  intend  to  speak 

clearly  to  the  ease,  and  support  the  character  of  aOhriatia] 
without  cowardice  or  reserve.     The  benefit  of  the  king's  lam 
are  every  Englishman  a  right,  and  therefore  bishops  ought  not 
to  loee  their  shar  oemman  advantage.     I   intend  to 

behave  myself  bin  b  good  subject,  and  pa>  a  just  defer 

to  the  constitution.  Now  all  this  is  very  consistent  with  an 
humble  petition,  not  to  be  forced  upon  any  thing  contrary  to 
my  dnl\  to  God,  and  the  tenor  of  an  act  of  parliament.     With 

ie  council,  with  a  reqiie-t 

BOJ    to  be  forced  ue*m  any  unacceptable  protestation:  which 

if  natters  come  to  extremity,   1  cannot  decline 

il  and  prevarication.     My  lord  protector,  in  one 

of  his  letters*,  bid  me  not  be  boo  eppi  i  of  hardship:  bv 

I  know  him  and  several  lords  of  the  council  so  well,  as 
not.  to  fear  they  will  do  me  any  harm  for  insisting  upon  the 
constitution,  and  keeping  close  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
realm  :    I  shall  never  reproach  these  lords  so  far,  as  to  sup; 
they  will  make  me  suffer  upon  this  score.     You  know  (con- 
tinue-  the   bi-diop)    the    force   of  U    id    tlf  )  ;m  lianenl  ;    vfaal 
danger  ban _■-  over  a  man's  head  that  will   venture   through  it  j 
for  this  you   maj    recollect  several    instances',   and    to 
breach  of  an  act  of  parliament  will  not  shelter  a  man  from 
of  treason,  though  the  eta  tab  was  made  b)  tlw 
kine  -  order.'1 

The  reason  of  I  lardmer'a  insisting;  so  much  anon  the  consti    I 
tution,  both  in  this  letter  and  some  others  to  the  profc  star,  vvis-^^*' 
because  the  religion  penfaooad  in  the  late  reign  was  established  J'l""u^1(| 
by  law.     It  is  true  the  king's  proclamation  was  in  some  01 

of  tin    iu  . ith  an  act  of  parliament ;  but  l 

soch  proclamation*  were  to  lie  proclaimed,  and  pasted  up  by  ^  ", 
the  slier  ill,  or  some  other  officer,   in  market-towns,      lie-ndee, 
by  an  express  clause,  the  king's  prod  was  nut 

rule  any  act  in  being.     Now,  we  do  not  find  the  6  of 

ord   vj.  irara  astboj  nioeleimed  in  lb  ■■•■«•  above- 

mentioned,  or  supported  by  any  oroclamatioo  Besides,  the 
statute  nf  (be  ''  Six  Articles"  wan  afterwards  made  in  the  same 

a         a*  *         i  *  llflm.O. 

parliament  in  which  the  bill  passed  ran  pro  ... . 

clamation  an  unusual  sway  :  from  whence  ire  may  probabb  i 
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elude  the    king's    proclamation    could  not  b  force  to 

disable  this  latter  statute.  Further :  two  or  three  years  afW 
tliirv,  in  the  late  reign,  there  was  another  act  passed  against 
innovation  in  retigioiL  By  this  act  no  hooks  are  to  be  published 
iontrary  to  the  doctrine  determined,  or  in  be  detenu ine< I.  by 
the  king,  under  considerable  forfeitures;  and  if  any  spiritual 
person  should  teach  contrary  to  the  premises,  he  was  to  abjure, 
ur  suffer  as  a  heretic.  Now,  the  late  kinir.  with  the  consent  of 
the  clergy,  had  set  forth  the  k  Necessary  Erudition"  as  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  This  hook,  IN  see,  stood  upon  the 
bottom  of  an.  a  liament  ;  but  the  hoc  i  injunc- 

.v  set  forth  by  the  king  and  council,  clashed  with  the 
"  Necessary  Erudition,"  opposed  some  part  of  'he  doctrine, 
and  altered  the  usages  recommended  by  that  book.  Thus 
Oardiner,  conceiving  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitution, made  a  bold  stand  against  the  council,  and  refused  to 
comply  with  the  homilies  and  injunctions. 

[fas  court,  who,  it  is  thought,  might  hav  :ng  further 

than  religion  in  viev>.  did  not  think  it  ndvisable  to  venture  the 
cause    upon    disputation,    and    rely    wholly    upon    arguin 
They  might  be  apprehensive,  that,  unless  the   lliflllflUmilMllf 

■MB   Home  and  England  was  carried  to  a  wider 
the  hreaeh   might    possibly  be  closed,   and  that    such  an 
might  |ii"\>    uniiiendly  to  their  Churrh  estates.     On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  not  assured  whether  any  further  alterations  in 
doctrine  and  worship  would  be  well  received.     The  minorii 

prince  was  a  circumstance  of  di*ad vantage;  and  how  far 
the  |»copIe  would  be  pM  of  things  wa* 

easy  to  conjecture.    To  guard  against  tin  was  thru 

fit  to  be  furnished  with  forces  to  awe  the  opposite  party,  and 
previ  i  giving  disturbance;  and  as  an  army  was  a 

seasonable  provision,  there  wanted  nut  a  colour  to  raise  it.     A 
marriage,  as  luith  lieen  observed,  was  agreed  in  th.    I 

"ii  the  young  queen  of  Scotland  and  the  present  kin 

•>cots  faileil  in  their  articles.     The  protector  and   tin 

fore,  resolved  to  hriiiL'  them  to  reason.      For  this 

purpose  men  are   levied,  a   fleet  equipped,  ami   the  veteran 

troops  at  Boulogne  »,,'  ambnrked  for  Rngjmrt     The 

protector   likewise    had   eereraJ    regiments  ot    Walloons  and 

ans    in    his    pay •     thai     l„-    had   a    better    "|"" 

of  their  eonrage;  but  because  he  niight  1.  ma  more 
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ready  to   execute   any  harsh   service  at   home,   if   occasion  BDWAMD 
red.  « . 

For  a  furthi-r  security,  he  took  caro  to  keep  I  fair  corre- ||"li^ 
ndence    with     the    neighbouring    princes.       Dr.    Wotton. 

'Canterbury,  was  despatched  to  the  court  of  Vicuna  :  .,';.,«/««■ 
I  business  of  his  embassy  was  to  prevail  with  the 
arof  to  keep  firm  to  the  alliance  made  with  Finland  tn  the  Iir**e**\' 
late  reign,  and  not  to  come  to  any  closer  union  with  France. 
Hut  more  especially  he  was  to  solicit  his  imperial  majesty  to 
declare  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Scottish  nation,  excepting 
those  in  the  English  interest. 

To  bring  the  French  to  a  friendly  disposition,  a  proelama- 
rini,  was  issued  to  restore  all  sueh  ships  and  good*  whieh  had 
been  taken  from  them,  since  the  death  of  king  Henry.  To 
oblige  that  court  further,  the  EngBah  council  paid  a  particidar 

regard  to  the  memory  of  king  Francis  I.    This  prince  died  ;    *v«noi 

on  ;  of  March  last,  and  on    the  19th  of  June  a  dirigo  rv.^mo 

was  uung  for  him  in  all  the  churches  in  London.      II i 

Si   P&uTa  was  hung  with  mourning,  and  no  other  circumstance 

of  state  or  solemnity  omitted.       The  archiiishi  erl.ury. 

Wttfl  light  Other  bishops,  in  their  richest  pontifical  habits,  sung  M. 

a  mass  of  requiem,  and  a   sermon  Wfefl  1  by  Doctor 

Itidley.  elect  of  Roche- 1 

To  go  on :  the  forces  for  the  Scotch  expedition  lx>ing  drawn 
together,  the  protector,  who  was  their  general,  marched  to  the 
borders.  The  fleet,  which  cruized  along  the  coast  and  attended 
the  army,  was  commanded  by  the  lord  Clinton.  The  protector 
•eotland  on  the  third  of  September,  and  being  willing 
to  take  up  the  quarrel,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Arran. 
of  that  kingdom. 
doaired    the  Scots  would  t  ihe  war  was   begun  Tiipr*. 

tea  two  Christian  nations:  that  the  English  projected «» ^|r§» 
QOtMng  further  than  a  just  and  honourable  peace,  whieh  all  ^j£?  ^ 
good  people  should  endeavour  to  promote  !  that  now  there  wasuru 
a  happy  opportunity  of  bringing  both  nations  to  a  lasting 
iship,  by  the  marriage  of  their  princess.  That  this  rdli- 
has  been  courted  by  the  English,  and  solemnly  [-romised 
by  "he  Scotch   nobility:   that    tl  -u>r  was  surprised   to 

find  them  desert  so  public  an  engagement,  and  apply  to  force. 
Nie  of  which   is  n<>t    "iiU  d<iubtful.  but   commonly  calami- 
tous, even  to  those  that  conquer.     That  it  WM  HI  >p- 
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posed  their  queen  would  always  live  single     if  u<it,  where  could 
she  engage  lM-tter  than  with  a  powerful  prince,  who  gover 
upon  the  same   island,  and  spoke   the   same  language   with 
herself?    They  m  not  i  that  intormanytag  with 

foreigners  was  attended  with  iiiconvoiiii-si  ouch 

better  to  read   in  history   than   prove  by  experiment.      T 
it  appears  the  demands  of  the  English  court  were  very  reason- 

l,  he  was  so  far  from   thirsting  after* 
blood,  that  provided  he  p  the   Scots  inclined  to  an 

accommodation,  be  would  rolu  in  some  jwiints,  and  soften  the 

articles;  the  Soots  should  have  the  liberty  of  educating 
queen  in  their  own  country,  till  she  came  to  a  marriageable 
age,  and  could  choose  her  husband  heiDOtf  hy  the  advice  of  her 
nobility.     That  in  t  In r  mean  time  than  should  Ik-  a  cessation 
of  arms,  the  queen  not  conveyed  beyond  sea,  nor  any  matrimo- 
nial alliance  made,    either  frith    the    French  or  any    foreign 
prince.    Now  provided  the  performance  of  all  this  was  solen 
promised,  he  was  ready  to  retire  peaceably,  and  countermarch 
into  England  ;  to  make  restitution  for  damages  done,  ami  r 
the  matters  to  indifferent  judges. 

i'h    Scots   were  thirty  thousand   effective  men,  and  near 
doflUe  thd  number  ■•!'!  I:.    English;  the  general-,  the 

superiority  of  'heir  forces,  and  imagining  the  |  i  ei.  rtur's  ofler 
had  more  of  fear  than  friendship,  ivfused  to  hearken  to  any 
terms,  and  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  tho  protector's  letters 
to  be  read  in  a  council  of  war.     They  won  \  it 

seems,  the  reasonableness  of  the  propo 

the  officers,  and  disincline  them  to  a  battle.  Tim.-.  1-oing 
confident  of  victors,    they  spread   a  report  I  King  less 

would  content  the  English  than  having  the  .,ueen  put  into 
their  hands,  and  that  they  would  never  give  over  the  war  till 
they  had  conquered  the  country.  The  Scots,  being  enraged 
with  this  story  to  the  last  were  impatient  to  cliargs 

the  enemy.     Hut  I  their  commanders  wh  HUM 

thought  than  pas:  inioa  it   was  hy  no  means 

prudent   to  hazard  a  battle  :  that  the   English  wen    alraadj 
somewhat  distressed  for  want  offbtaga,  that  tiny  ooold  neither 
retreat  through  no  many  defiles,  nor  break  through  the  Scotch 
inilUnnllllMlllll    Without    great    disadvantage.        How 
main  of  the  Scotch  army  was  so  elate- 1  with  the  I 
tory,  that  good  advice  was  lost  upon  them.  Thus  they  mare 
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•nit  of  a  well-fortified  camp,  and  gave  the  English  their  wish : 
uort,  the  armies  charged  Dear  M  usleborough.  The  Scots, 
having  maintained  the  light  for  some  time,  were  quite  broken, 
quitted  their  artillery;  and  retired  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
The  Scots  lost  fourteen  thousand  nwi,  with  than  and 

baggage*  and  had  fifteen  hundred  taken  prisoners;  amongst 
which  were  several  of  the  nobility,  and  a  great  many  gentle- 
men of  quality. 

The  remainder  of  the  Scotch  army  retired  to  Stirling,  and 
left  the  country  to  be  overrun  by  the  English.  The  protector 
marched  to  Leith  the  next  day,  put  garrisons  in  several  places, 
plundered  Edinburgh,  uncovered  the  abbey  of  H  olyrood-house, 
and  carried  olT  the  load  and  the  bells.  Rut  ho  neither  took 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  nor  moved  forward  to  Stirling,  where 
the  queen  lay  with  the  debris  of  the  army.  It  was  thought, 
the  consternation  was  such,  that  no  place  would  have  held  out 
against  him  But  sum*-  private  reasons,  it  seems,  pressed  his 
return,  and  made  him  slip  (he  opportunity  of  lini«hing  the  war, 
which,  had  he  followed  his  blow,  might  have  been  effected 
without  much  difficulty.  However,  it  must  be  said  he  had 
done  enough  to  raise  his  reputation,  and  gain  a  great  deal  of 
honour :  his  success  was  not  only  very  considerable,  but  very 
cheap  to  the  English,  there  not  having  been  above  sixty 
lost  in  the  expedition.  At  his  coming  away,  ho  received  a 
message  from  the  queen  and  governor  of  Scotland :  the  busi- 
ness was  to  propose  a  treaty  :  the  protector  accepted  the  over- 
ture, appointed  Berwick  for  the  place,  and  left  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  treat  with  the  Scotch  commissioners :  the 
enacted  their  coming,  but  nobody  appeared,  for  the  offer  was 
more  than  an  amusement  to  gain  time,  and  concert  mea- 

v,ith  France. 

While  the  protector  was  absent  in  Scotland,  the  visitors 

ir  circuit,  and  met  with  a  smoother  business  than  they 

expected.      Most  of  the  bishops  resigned  to  the  council,  and 

acquiesced  in  the  injunctions.     On  the  fifth  of  September  the 

commissioners  aal  in  St.  1'auls  cathedral,  to  examine  the  dean 

and  chapter,  and  reform  the  ceremonies  at  discretion.  Bishop 
Bonner  was  cited,  aud  the  injunctions  and  homilies  tendered  : 
he  offered  to  but   not    without  a  reserve,  in  these 

words: — "I  do  receive  these  injunctions  and  bomfflai  pith 
this  protestation,  that   I  will  observe  them  if  they  l»e  not  eon- 
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trarv  and  repugnant  to  God's  law,  and  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
his  Church." 

I  »ut  after  some  recollection,  he  addressed  tin.-  I  leave 

t«>  in.iki- 1  mora  implicit  nod  unconditional  n,  which 

In-fore  his  majesty  and  thl  privy-council,  in  the  form 
following : — 

"  Whereas  I,  Bdmand,  bishop  uf  London,  have  at  such  time 

as  I   received  the  king's  majesty's,  my  most  dread  am 
lord's,  injunctions  and  homilies  at  the  liands  of  his  highneas's 
WSffflM,  did  unadvisedly  make  such  protestation,  as  now,  upon 
bolt  ration  of  my  duty  of  obedience,  and   of  the  ill 

example  that   may  ensue  to  others  thereof,  appeareth  to  me 
ber  reasonable  not  KttOtl  as  might  well  stand  with  the  duty 
of  an  Inn  a  i-nmrli  ;iK  the  same  protestation,  at 

BTJ  nqOMfe,  was  then  hy  the  register  of  that  visitation  enacted 
and  put  in  n  i.ii.l-  1  have  thought  it  my  bouuden  duty  not  oulv 
in   -I  Minr  lordships,    th.it   1   do    now.  Opon    h 

consideration  of  my  duty,  renounce  and  revoke  my  said  pro- 
testation, but  also  moil  humbly  beseech  your  lordships,  that 
Eon  <•!  the  same  may  likewise  I .<■  put  in  the 
<  i-ds  for  I  perpetual  memory  of  the  truth  :  most  hum- 
bly beneoahmg  your  good  lordships  Ixith  to  take  order  that  it 
may  take  effect,    ami   also   that   my  former   time  I  ings 

iu:i> .  b)  x- >ur  good  mediations,  be  pardoned  of  the  kings 
majesty. 

••  r.i.Mrsn  Loin* 


llr,lm. 
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This  subi  i  ;h  as  full  as  i    j 

made  without    besi  | ■murring,  was  not  accepted   for 

full  satisfaction.      The  bilbop,  though  pardoned  in  the  n 
was  punished  by  imprisonment  for  his  lit  .pliancc.      He 

was  committed  to  tie  ifld  kept    there   till    the  17th  of 

Daring   his   restraint,  the   Litany  was 
sung  in  his  OBtbedml   in  I  tongue,  and  th 

ad  at  high  moss  in  the  same  language.      At  his 

being  talargod,  the  li  n  Snrionrj  oftni  Fn> 

iml  St,  John,  and  all  OtfaSB  images  in  St  I 'aid's,  and  the 
..tin  t  |  inn.  I  .  i in  I  •  ,  1<  i  \  !<•  taken  down,  as  Ilcylin  relates. 
IC-.I  i.l  to  make  amends  for  his  former 

stiffness,  and  BQ   \*\  he  council.     rY.r  the 
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injunctions  did  not  oblige  him  thus  far,  they  only  enjoin  the  EDWAftl 
removing  images  which  have,  baan   abused  with  pilgrima; 
an<l  unwarrantable  worship  ;   but  provided  they  served  only  for 
memory  and  instruction,  they  monamd  their  use.  and  allow 
ill. m    !..   rtaod.      Bi-IIasaeer,   archdeacon  of  Col  and 

i  -lbert  Bourn,  archdeacon  of  London  and  Bttex,   »8W  no  less 

rard  in  complying  with  the  visitors,  and  executing  their 
orders. 

But  bishop  Gardiner  was  not  of  so  ductile  a  temper :  he 
seems  to  have  thought  himself  in  the  right,  and  had  something 
of  courage  to  maintain  his  sentiment.  He  had  expressed  his 
dislike  of  tbe  >  imitation  ;  it  is  probable  he  might  except  against 
Ilia  ehara«hi  of  the  commissioners,  being  most  of  them  laym 
but  the  men  and  the  manner  was  not  all  his  on  i-  BMDM 

he  was  shocked  with  tin-  matter  too.     For,  beiug  examined  at  & 
the  Council-board,  he  declared  himself  not  altogether  satisfied 
with   the    homfliefl    and   injunction-,   ami    therefell    could    not  «..«., 

nliance  through   th.-  whole  Iwoks.      l*|>on  this 
council  sent  him  to  the  Fleet.  «*•  &*• 

Soon  after  his  commitment,  the  protector  being  n -turned  to 
London,  bishop    Gardiner  wrote  to   him,  and   sent   him  his 
reasons  wl iv  In-  could  not  give  the   council  satisfaction.      Be 
acquaints  him  that  "  the  injunctions  delivered  by  the  visitors  in>utui 
d   ihe  use  of  two  books,  the  Homilies  and  Erasmus's  '^^^^ 
Paraphrase.     Now  these  books."  says  he,  "have  no  harmony  n*ekurr)t* 
of  doetri  i    limn,    thej    differ   in   material  articles.        !  ^ 

Homilies  make  JUS  n  depend  wholly  .in  faith,  exclusive  w«- 

charity:  but    Frasmus's   Paraphrase  affirms  that  justification  tkt  HomSUm 
i«*  both  these  qualities,  and  that  faith  must  have  lov. 

rity  joined  with  it. 
I'lu-  homily  of  Salvation  maintains  that  remission  of  sins 
is,  accept*  I  of  I  od   for  perfect  justification.     The  doctrine  of 
10  parliament  (meaning  the  '  >•  )  teaches 

that  justification,  as  to  the  compass  offthfl  nor  on,  includes 
more  jwirls  than  remission  of  sins,  and  that  though  remission 
of  sins  is  in  some  sense  a  justification,  yet  -encss  of 

idea  is  not  comprehended  in  it. 

the  book  of   Homilir-  palms,  candles,  and 

pains  I .  in  .li.  Ins,  or   li.lx  bread,  amongst  popish  su|>er8titiom 
and  abuses.      But  tin;  '  Necessary  Frudition,'  authorized  bj 
parliament,  recommends  the  use  of  tliese  ceremnniea;  which 
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fa  likewise  done  by  the  Injunctions  now  net  forth.     The  homily 
.Ivation  <  hnsostom  unfairly,  and  translates  that 

'faith,'  I  hope"  in  the  original.  Now  troth,"  says  Gar- 

diner. "  is  able  to  maintain  itself,  and  has  no  need  of  false  sug- 
gestion. Such  mysterious  management  does  but  disserve  a 
cause,  and  give  the  enemy  advantage  '  l'i  m  la-nee,  the  bishop 
proceeds  to  acquaint  the  protector  with  Erasmus's  opinion. 

•'  If  we  are,"  says  he,  "  u>  govern  our  belief 
authority,  he  will  tell  us,  that  the  doctrine  of  '  sola  tides  jr 
ficat,*  or  ^le  and  solitary  faith,   is  no 

better  than  rank  poison.    The  deny!  on  of  saints, 

of  the  peine  in  purgatory,  and  the  necessity  of  good  works,  ere 
likewise  ranged  by  this  author  under  the  same  class  of  destruc- 
tive errors.  And  elsewhere,  Eras?  .  ing  drawn  a 
paralk-l  between  the  state  of  the  primiti\e  and  present  Church, 
concludes  wit  mark,  that  if  St.  Paul  were  now  living, 
be  would  indeed  BOON  the  misbehaviour  of  num.  hut  not  l 
deenn  tl»e  doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  modern  Church. 
This,"  «eys  be,  H  was  Erasmus's  judgment  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life. 

"As  to  his  Paraplirase  upon  the  New  Testament,  the 
studying  of  which  is  enjoined  the  parish  priest*  by  the  Injunc- 
lwwk  was  written  twenty-six  years  since,  before 
the  author  was  come  to  a  full  maturity  of  judgment.  Indeed 
this  Paraphrase  is  so  crudely  and  uncautiouslv  managed,  that 
thf  allowing  it  a  free  passage  may  probably  [rive  ill  men  a 
handle  not  only  to   disturb  the  Church,    but  embarrass  the 

State. 

•  l.i  instance:  those  texts  of  Scripture,  which  are  com- 
monly urged  for  obedience  to  prine  -.   PIiomiiiii  n pounds  in  a 
manner  out  of  all  force  and  aignificancy :  so  that  if  his  autho- 
peje,    they  will   take  but    little  hold  of  people's  con- 
■cteneea.     Ilia  Paraphrase    is   not  Un    other   exposiiinns  of 
I  .tore,    win  r.      fjfcn    author  speaks    as    from    himself;   no, 
hum  take*  the  liberty  to  discourse  in  our  Saviour's  person, 
..nl  rli v  of  Un  inspired  writers,  and  sometimes  throws  in  a 
Dtal  clause  of  his  own.      For  the  purpose,  where  our 

n  sndfl  Its  to  '  render  unto  Ctesar  the  things  wb 
i '«,'   from  whence  we  truly  infer   t lie  emperor  bad  a 
!     l.i    I.    rnmmand   several    things    from    the  subject;  here 
an   "If:*    'If  there  he  any  thing  due    to 
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them:"  thus  he  glosses  away   the  meaning  of  the    text,   by  KDWARD 

throwing    in   I    <•  >inliliun    w!x..||y  unmentioiicd  by  our  Saviour. 

I    haw  tin     English  translation,"  continu.  I    the    bishop,    "  by 

me,  ami  shall  transcribe  the  passage  for  your  grace  :   the  words 

art  these  (   '  render  therefore  unto  Ctcsar,  if  any  thing*  apper- 

tain  unto  Gesar.     But  first  of  all  render  unto  <!od  the  things 

that  appertain   unto  <Jo<l.*      Meaning  tliat   it  is  DO  hurt  unto 

godliness,  if  a  man  being  dedicate   unto   God,  do  give  tribute 

unto  a  profane  prince,  although  he  owed  it  not. 

M  1    ttludl  not    trouble  your  grace  with  anymore  eit 
upon  this  head,  though  in  general  I  ma\  affirm,  the  J'araphrase 
takes  a  very  unwarrantable  freedom  with  princes,  omits  nothing 
that  may  weaken  than  character,  and  give  an  unserviceable 
I  of  nvfl   _  ot.     As  for  I  i'-  them  with 

great  respect,  calls  them  no  less  than  evangelical  princes, 
whereas  the  supreme  magistrate  is  mentioned  in  no  better 
than  that  of  profane  prince.  He  likewise  nrnimnwilll 
archbishop  llecket  for  proceeding  to  censures  against  thfl  king 
for  datahriog  the  manor  of  Oxford. 

M  It  is  likely  the  translator night  h.ne  Omitted  this  passage: 
l>n'  Erasmus's  pen  was  wry  untoward  in  those  days.  /*<. 

••  Further,    the  Paraphrase  maintains  tliat  Christians  e. 
challenge  nothing  but  cliarity  or  love  from  their  neighbours, 
and  can  make  DO  claims  of  debt  or  right  upon  each  other. 
This    is  an  extraordinary  assertion,    and  h.u.h  fta  inuoodi 

I ancj  to  destroy  the  obligation  of  laws,  and  make  t  in- 
duties  of  relations  and  civil  life  signify  little.  Here  Krasmus 
contradicts  tl  I  Scripture,  and  asserts  a  plain  untruth. 

Tims  \ our  grace  may  MS  what  da ugcrous  positions  he  advances 
with  respect  to  the  State. 

The  niij'ct  of  religion  is  not  at  all  In-Mer  handled.  Hero 
things  of  the  last  imj>ortance  arc  expressed  without  truth  or 
discretion.      1  sluill  give  your  grace  .some  few  instances. 

"  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  mentioned  by  him  in  un- 
and  unguarded  language.   He  calls  it  holy  bread,  and 
a  symbol;  and  in  short, makes  use  of  such  terms  which  might, 
if  it  were  possible,  as  our  Saviour  sjteaks   in  another  case, 
*  dtf'  sleet/     JJut  to  do  Erasmus  justice,  when  he 

was  further  advanced  in  years,  he  writes  with  more  cau; 
up -iit     n     the  sacrament  "f  the  altar  with  all  imaginable  reve- 
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tinea  uji  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  complainsof 
.    those  who  would  interpret  him  to  another  meaning. 

* '       "  Further,  the  Paraphrase  allows  a  man  who  had    parted 

with  his  wife  fur  adulters,  ill     liVrts  of  inarryini:  her. 

The  Paraphrase  gives  bishops  and  priests  leave  to  marry. 
And  hero  Krasmtis  pretends  the  Apostle  intended  to  describe 
the  qualities  required  in  the  wives  of  priests  and  bishops.    But 

the  i*araphraser  mistook  himself.     Foe  St,   Paul   ki 
rlr.it   if  a  bishop  or  priest  v,  married,  hfl  must  tftke  his 

wife  with  all  her  faults,  for  then  it  would  be  too  late  to  toll 
what  she  should  be;  for  when  the  bargain  is  once  made, 
neither  .St.  Paul  nor  St.  P.  t  r  eu  mend  her.  And  if  bishops 
have  the  privi lege  of  changing  their  wives,  until  they  answer 
the  description  Erasmus  puts  upon  the  Apostle,  they  would  be 
wonderfully  envied  by  other  people.  I  Jut  I  affirm,  St.  Paul 
did  not  discourse  of  bishops'  wives  in    thr  te\t.     I  write  th- 

v.ith  an  air  of  mill,  race  a  Strouger  image 

of  the  absurdity  of  the  gloss." 

But  here  the  bishop  uses  too  much  levity  upon  a  Scripture 
argument :  besides,  he  wrests  the  texts,  and  reasons  extrava- 
gantly.    For  the  ipostleYi  describing  a  wife's  duty,  does  not 

the  husband  the  lilierty  of  ■  divoree  in  case  she  fell  short 
in  an  1M   10  relation  could  have  any 

firmness ;  but  children  mi^ht  chance  their  parents,  and  sub- 
jects their  governors,  whenever  they  failed  in  the  offices  and 
returns  justly  expected  from  them. 

The  Paraphrase,"  as  the  bishop  goes  on.  u  calls  the  keep- 
ing a  concubine  a  small  fault.     I  tare  \our  grace  to  con^ 
the  consequence  of  this  docti 

'•  The  Paraphrase  seems  to  make  no  degrees  in  virtue  and 
,  but    maintains,    that  unless  a  man  rises  t  \>  of 

goodness,  he  must  be  stark  uaught :  and  in  this  he  both  cou- 
nt h  and  the  homilies. 
"  The  Paraphrase  wrests  the  Scripture  upon  the  subject 
tithes,  and  clashes  with  the  Injunct:  .  are  ordered 

to  lie  justly  paid. 

"  Thus  I  have  recounted  to  your  grace  some  of  a  great  many 
faults  in  the  original,  and  which  Erasmus  himself  must  HBi 
fur.     As  to  the  English  translator,  he  has  likewise  his  parti- 
cular miscarriages.      His  faults  are  sometimes  to  be  charged 
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QDOO    ignoranee.  :m.l    sometime-;    <•■■  i;    he    chops    and  Cl'WAKf) 

DgH,  leaves  out.  and  puts  in,  at  pleasure.     And  . 

even*  falsehood   I  have  written   to  your  grace,  I  am  willing  a  2 32. 
humln.il  pound*  fine  should  1h'  set  on  my  head,  that  I  may  lie  <'.. ••!.„.' 
here  like  a  beggar,  till  my  rente  have  answered  it.     Wie  r>- 

offer  is  under  my  hand,  and  in  case  I  deserve  it,  nun  1><  aliened  i 

...  *  Arr' 

as  a  record  against  nn.  „lteT1 

Tin'  biehop  proeeeda  to  urge  the  danger  of  the  laws,  in  ease 
intild  ("iiijily  with  tbe  Homilies  and  Injunctions,    And  here 

bo  acquaints:  tbe  pi  "hou  the  judges  have  been  often 

fined,  t"i'  acting  againet  the  laws,  though ai  theknuftoi 
mand  :  that  the  lord  Tiptoft  lost  his  head,  and  cardinal  Wulaey 
was  ruined  uj)on  thai  score."    From  hence  ha  goea  mi  to  relate 
what  paaaed  between  him  and  the  eoameil  ai  hia  committal 

"  Thai  fit  firlt  be  promised  tor  Injunctions  as  far  as 

he  ana  bomd  by  the  hvwa  of  God  and  tin  realm!  that  being 

pressed  to   a  more  direct  answer,  ami   menaced  with    harsh 
consequences,  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  himself  as  far  as 
his  conscience  would  give   him  leave.      To  I  his  purpose  In-  told  ThrUAof'* 
lip'  !■■  '-.in-'il  it    would  lie  three  weeks  before  the  riaitom  could  'n/rZy- 

reach  his  diocese.    'II:  an  thna  he  nun  willing  to  go  ** """ 

to  Oxford  and  debate  the  question.     This  motion   being  re- 
fused bred  a  conference  with  some  learned  men  at  his 
house  in    London.     This    request    being    likewise  denied,  he 
U  to  consider,  that  ;is  y«t  In.    hid  D04    bt 

|.nt.  ro  th.    jimof,  nor  actually  refnaed  eompHance;  the 

tors  n^  y.  |  having  not  been  with  him.     That  hfl  thought,  it  a 
hardship   to  he  sent  to  prison,  for  a  bare  declaration  of 
dislike  of  the    Homilies  and  Injunctions :   that  tbe  interval  of 
1  possibly  inform  hi  and 

make  Mm  Change  his  resolution:   and  then    Ins   ease  v.,  el  I   I .. 

.'lino  with  the  son  in   tin    Qospe]    who  told    trifl   father     I 
mnaU  not  go  into  the  vineyard,  but  afterwards  repented  and 

This  not  giving  satisfaction  to  the  council,  he  wearf 
quietly  to  prison  without  i .■.\jio~tulations  ;  being  resnlved  with 
St.  I'.iul,  'to  forget  what  is  past,'  not  to  tax  the  government 
with  rigour,  or  prefer  i  aomplaini  agamal  any  bod/,    ]  I 

at  for  by  the  arehbiahop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  dean  of 

St.  Paul's  house,  :•.  lit  thither  by  the  bfabOD  of  I    > 

they  entered  into  disput.     hut  <  |  II  short 

of  conviction     And  here  tlw  homily  of  Salvation,  penned  bj 
vol    v  v 
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Cnuimcr,  was  the  subject  of  the  uUUfimjM.  lie.  dtaJIIld  the 
archbishop,  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  ind  Rochester,  I>r.  Cox, 
and   Mr.  Aire  then  pres*  irodnee  an 

affirming,  that  faith  excluded  charity  in  the  office  of  justifica- 
tion.    That  tin.*  doctrine  is  point  blank  against   the  express 

■  is  of  Scripture.     Tliat  to  go  against  such  evidence  in 
inspired  writing*,  with- nit    SO   much  as  006  father  to  support 
the  singularity,  was  a  dangerous  liberty,     He  goes  on  in  his 
apology,  and  alleg  -t  so 

much  as  his  chaplains,  t.  and 

Injunctions.*     However,  the   publishing  these  books   in   the 
king's  MBit,  bj  Ids  grace  the  protector's  direction,  was  some- 
what j»artietilar,  and  that,  his  grace  was  not  well  need* 
the  king,  he  was  |  ;  to  understand  them.     And  a 

his  grace,  it  wns  well  known  the  late  expedition  afforded  him 
no  leisure  to  read  them.  After  this,  he  urges  an  objection  of 
no  small  weight.     '  11  en  saya  lie,  'is  an 

authority  of  the  highest  kind,  and    must    1  without 

pleading  or  r<  hen  I  desire  \<>  know  in  what  condi 

!  gislature  stands  f  And  whether  the  act  which  discharges 
us  from  our  obedience  to  tlio  bishop  of  Home,  may  not  be 
ovei  the  board  f     That  the  king  when  .  will 

•  hich  wa«  hi< 

i  therefore  thai    p  -  of 

.nay  be  pleaded  for  oppression,  and  nafre 

<.f  the  liberty  of  die  bi  Fliat  in  the  late  reign,  when  he 

ird,  be  found  il  much 

n  the  king  proposed  any  thing  to  be  done  against 
IB*  lament.     And  hero  he  tells  the  protectee 

4  ho".  I.  'I  j mt  him  upon  feBBVei 

question:'   ii  WM   it   i!  .  ,t.      *  My  lord  cif  1 

says  OromweD,  'answer  his  majesty  whether  tb 

pleasare  i-  not  ■  Ian  .'     I  think  a  maxim  far  it  in 

eivil  law,1  'quod  prineipi  plaeuit.'    fee. 

me  a  I  iahop,  'press 

mi  opinion.    1  told  hia  highneai  i       I  read  Indeed  of  such 

absolut.    governments  5   but  that  in  England,  1  bun 
1    md  temp  r  of  the  pi 
It  would  bin  for  his  maj 

law  hia  will,  ilian  hi    -ill  the  law      Afterwarda,  wheuOrnro 

Wl  II  till  nut  with  '  d  him  foul    play,    eliarged 


hiu)  with  his  own  suggestion,  and  turned  the  question  upon  KDVVIflD 
him." 

Tn  the  close  of  tin-  1.  tier  the  bishop  complains  of  "  uneasy 
"  and  in  another  letter,  "  that  he  was  neither  allow- 
ed to  speak  with  any  body,  DOT  the  k-nefit  of  a  physician."  'I  'l.i-  . 
letter  is  dated  from  the  Fleet,  the  1  kh  of  October,  p.  I.' 

In  another  latter  to  the  protector,  lie  renews  his  complaint 
of  harsh  usage  in  prison  :  "  that  he  was  not  allow.  1 1  the  con- 
versation of  friends,  the  convenience  of  servants,  nor  so  much 

a  chaplain  to  pray  with  him  ;  he  remonstrates  against,  the 
rigour  of  archbishop  CranmerB  proceedings :  that  he  did  not 
ilo  well  to  apply  to  force,  to  borrow  the  protector's  authority 
to  carry  on  Uio  controversy,  an- 1  bis  opinions  by. 

i  nit  ting  those   to   prison    who  argued  against   him:  that  he 
thought  it   an   unprc* %  liardship  to  be  thus  confined 

without    breaking  any  law ;   he    mentions   one    of  Crauuier's 
arguments  to  prove  that  'only  faith'  jusiii:  ■  " 

this  form:  '  We  are  justified  by  faith,  without  all  work*  of 
tli.  law  :  charity  is  a  work  of  the  law,  therefore  we  arc  j n 
Bad  without  charity.'  This  argument  Gardiner  undertakes  to 
answer  at  his  peril,  provided  Cranmer  would  send  it  under  his 
hand.  Further,  he  takes  notice,  that  whether  faith  justifies 
i-sivc  of  charity  or  not,  signifies  nothing  as  to  practice  j 
because  all  men  are  justified  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
And  since  we  liavo  all  received  tin?  advantage  of  justification 
in  our  infancy,  when  we  WOW  in  no  condition  to  dispute  about  233. 
the  means,  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  start  the  question,  and  lay 
so  much  streKs  upon  ti;   poizri  of  belief  aAerwttdiP 

ii  this  occasion   Fox  calls   Wioebetttf  "an  insensible  F«»«, wt. j 
'  and  "  that  he  had  no  feel  n  i's  Spirit  in  the  mar 

bo  historian  seems  to  fail  extr.m-ly 
in  decency  and  ternjsjr,  and  t  i  have  forgotten  the  apostle's 
command  far  putting  away  "all  bitterness  and  evil  speak':  '  *'■ 

and  that  unless  a  man  bridles  his  tongue,  his  religion  is  vain."  j.uc*l'.S8. 
I  mention  this,  because  I  vein  of  satire  and  coarse  language 
runs  through  In-  "  Martyr  [. 

To  proceed  :  in  another  letter  to  the  protector,  which 
last  I  shall  mention,  bishop  Gardiner  complains  of  his  1 
Died  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  parliament  .  and,  that 
hjfl  .-mi  tin. 'im  nt.  thoae    whom    he  us«d  mute    for    the 

lioiise  of  C'omnioi  likowklO  force<l  to  Ik?  alwe:> 
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crav    la*tly,  he  •*  desires  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  the  boose 
ah?  ♦'L.i    I*ord«,  win  »pen  the  controversy,  am 

frith  tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

all  this  reasoning  and  expostulation  was  not  prevalent 
enough  tu  procure  hut  Bbarty.     It  was  thought  proper  to  keep 
hitn  rniifiiicl  till  the  session  of  parliament  was  over.    Had  this 
biahop  appeared  in  the  house,  it  is  probable  he  might  have 
.irt  party  some  trouble,  perplexed  their  measures, 
r.iy  In-,  uverset  Cranmer  in  the  dispute  about  justifica- 
tion.     |l„.    -ui!il.i.-lj.)|s  and  those  of  his  pat  founded 
Ihem                      the  fourth  chapter  to  the  Romano,  and  the 
I  to  the  Oalatiana.     Bat  if                           nour  of  these 

epistles,    that,    b)        I  arc  l«.   understand  the    "new 

ns  required  in  the  <i.<sj.ol :  idis- 

Linotfcm  t<>  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which,  in  the 

ripture,  are  called  "works."     How. 

and    the     Lutli.  rans    had    a  pious  meaning  at 

bottom    of  their   notion       That  rev  of  G 

and  n  of  "ur  Bavioor  were  more  advanced  by  restin 

.111'    whiillv    upon   belief   as   to  the    act     of  jiLstilirati 

thai  .1 1 J  |  of  regular  pnetiae.  So 

tluit,   npofl  the   whole,  the  controversy  seems  to  lie  more  in 
language,   than  in  meauingand  substau- 

th  of  November  the  parliament  met.  and  sat 
the  twenl  '         h ear.    It  was  continued  by  proroga- 

Ugh  this  whole,  rejgfl.     The 
i  tin-  lord  Bid  John 

Qor  Of  i  Of  first-fruits  and  tenths, 

1  i     •     i  unions.    To  smooth  the  way  to  th. 

I,  Gardiner,  as  hath  been  observed,  was  kc-j > 
i;  and   Tunstal,  bSabop  of  Durham,  a  prolate  of  great 

learning  and  moderation,  MmmimmA  the  council-board.     The 
reason  of]  •  probahle,  was  to  weaken  his  i 

r,  and  i;i  significant  in  the  boa 

of  parliament,  aa  Hevan  relates,  though 
nts  with  regan  agraodl  in  a 

n  with  the  juncture,  and  tak 

-oeS  on,  :i 

i,  \.  i  i  hey  werewii  way  to  such  acts 

an  wi  the  Knghsh  and   Human 


in 

,. 

he 


••t  I'mIi. 


'inn  The  present  nearness  in  doctrine  they  were  afraid 
1 1 1  i  _^  1 1 1  .ml  in  n  reconciliation  with  the  pope  ;  ami  that  such 

i  -iiires  would  prove  dangerous  to  their  estates  gained  from 
tli.-  Church.      As  fur  the  Nflt,   whose    business  was  either   to 

make  or  improve  their  fortunes,  they  came  prepared  without 
ijin  -.t inn  to  close  with  such  a  reformatinn  as  served  l»est  for 
tin  if  purpose.  This  seems  pretty  evident  hy  the  tendency  of 
somo  of  the  acts,  which,  in  IIe\lin"s  opinion,  B6MO  to  overlook 
the  concern  of  religion,  and  aim  at  private  interest  in  a 
remarkable,  manner. 

The  next  day  after  the  fitting  of  the  parliament,  a  convoca- 
tion was  held  at  St..  Paul's,  in  whieh  \liu,  dean  of 
Lincoln,  was  prolocutor. 

In  the  third  session  it  was  agreed  the  prolocutor  should 
carry  some  petitions  to  the  upper  house.     Before  1   mention 

-\  I  am  to  obeem  that  archbishop  Cranmer,  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  convocation,  put  the  clergy    in   mini 

of  keeping cloaa  to  tin-  rule  of  the  Seriptona,  of  n  I. 

further  in  the  Reformation,  and  throwing  off  some  unprimitive 
remains;  hut  the  terror  of  the  "Six  Articles"  making  an 
impression  upon  the  majority,  and  heing  a  check  upon  the 
freedom  of  their  debates,  Cranmer  prevailed  with  the  king  to 
dispense  with  the  jHiialties  of  that  stati  : 

In  this  convocation  it  was  unanimously  agreed  hy  tin-  lower 
house  that  the  communion  should    be   administered  in  both 

To  return  :  the  petitions  above-mentioned  of  the  lowet 
to  the  archbishop  and  bishops  were  these: — 


EDWARD 

VI 


Ilrsllli '« 

H»«.  Re- 

'•    IK, 

Nwr.5. 

.1  mm 
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'•  First.  That  the  istical  lawn  might  be   reviewed  and  Ifov.tt 

published,  pursuant  to  a  statute  made  in  tin  i  of  the 

late  reign, 

"  Secondly.  That  the  clergy  of  the  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion may  be  admitted  to  sit  in  parliament  with  the  house  ol 
Commons,  aeeaidmg  t"  eneieat  usage. 

"  Thirdly.   That  tin-  p<-rfnnuanee  of  the   bishops  ami 
who,    by  order  of  tin-  euuvoeation,  have  spent  BOOM  time  in 
reviewing  ami  correcting  the  offices  for  divine  service,  may  he 

laid  before  tin  hum  •. 

•■  PoojrtUy.  That  the  rigour  of  the  statate  fot  ti"-  payment 
of  first-fruits  may  b  id  thai  the  el  igy  may  fa 
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[rAtr  I 
and  defraying 


fcr  taeor  proton*,  a*  ^n>  avear  hnuan.  fee  admhtanco  into 
tiin»«_  jiaritaminii    they  *  mac  spas  At  danse  of  *  Pnemuniontcs,' 

mb  and  customs  of  the 


"tint  no  bilk  in 

MUtCB,    Or  jll: 

.  without  the  assent 


m  their  request  for 
nothing 
by  the 
the 
»:  the  time  and 
This  part  of  the  writ  is 
to  the  temporal  peers. 
e.  ta  which  the  bishop  is 
to  the  (prior  or)  dean  and  cha 
7*.    af  has  cathedral  church,  and  to  the  mrmhnwnn,  and  all 
'"<       clergy  of  hi*  diocese,  thai  the  prior,  dean,  and  archdeacon- 

their  own  persons,  the  chapter  by  oo»  sod  the  clergy  by  two 
proper  aroxiaa.  aaattciantly  imp  n  i  >i  r  1 1  by  the  said  chapter  and 
clergy,  afconU  by  al  means  he  praams  at  the  parliament  with 
hint,  to  do  and  consent  to  those  things  which  be  the  Tifaswiuii 
af  God,  be  their  caramon  advice,  happened  to  be  ordained  in 
pry>.  the  natters  aforesaid :  and  that  the  grrmg  tlus  ootic*  should 
r^7.abyn»inea«bean^tedhyhka.'* 

If  the  bishop  happen  to  ha  beyond  an,  and  in  no  condition 

to  exeente  the  kings  writ,  the  ■■■ in  was  sent  to  his  riear- 

w.*»        general  and  by  him  the  clergy  of  the  diocauB  had  the  same 
notice  to  come  to  parliament,  as  if  the  bishop  bad  been  at 

U*ll. 


In  the  vacancy  of  a  see  the  writ  was  directed  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  as  guardians  of  the  spiritualties :  and  thus  the 
clergy  were  always  assured  of  being  snmmonrd  to  |arbam- 

The  bishop,  baring  received  the  king's  writ,  communicated 
it  to  his  diocese,  by  transmitting  copies  to  the  prior  or  dean, 
and  archduacous.  To  this  there  was  a  mandate  annexed,  fan- 
porting  that,  "  by  virtue  of  bis  nia>wty's  writ,  be  premonashed 


tin  in,  and  by  thorn  the  clupter  and  elergyi  that  themselves  in  BDVJJU) 

- 1 - •  1  ''1- ifgj  l>\  their  prootOBBj  should  -. ._ 

care  to  bo  present  at  the  day  and  place  mentioned  iu  the 
king's  writ,  for  the  ends  end  purposes  r  I  them." 

'I'll.'  biflbopa  ueed  sometimes  to  command  their  clergy  to 
OBOlBB  a  return  of  what  tliey  had  done  ujmui  the  writ  ami  man-  "|"*°? 
date.     Dub  certificate  was  to  be  sent  to  the  bishop,  som«   I  »rti 

before  the  session  of  parliament.     The  clergy  having  promised  ] 
obedience  in  their  return  to  their  diocesan,  the  bishop  certified  'd- '■  *r- 
the   Itiog   tfhat  be  bed  done  pursuant  to  his  command  :    and  »n- IM9. 
of  this  we   have   an   instance  as    low    a»    the    reigu    of  king 
Henry  VIII. 

The  clergy,  |  BODfid  to  parliament  by  the  king  and 

-:m    QUI  far  the  |  il    proxies  :    for  t  his  purpose 

be   dean   or   prior   held   his   chopSOff,  and    the   niehdeactui 
pnod.     The  representatives,  being  ohoeon  in  these  assemblies, 
iij)  to  the  parliament,  with  prncuratorial  letters  fin 
the  chapter  and  clerg),  to  give  them  an  authority  to  act  in 
their  names,  and  on  the  behalf  of  their  electors. 

Then  lettei  at  part,  addressed  to  the  king, 

though  sometimes  they  began  with  a  general  application  to  all 
paraooi  whom  it  ought  concern  ;    hut  still  the  eubalaoee  of 
them  was  to  make,  ordain,  and  appoint  the  persons  who  e 
sent  by  them,  "their  proctors  to  appear  oo  their  behalf  iii  i 

parliament;  then  with  t!.  uen 

the  realm,  ol  debated  then 

of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  to  consent  to  adtat  should  be 

agreed  to  <.n  their  1'  half ;   and   to   BPgRgfl  tln-m*  Ives  to  .stand 
bv  what    their  mid  do,  under  the  caution  or  for-       . 

feiturc  (many  bmeaj  "fall  their  goo  iw.u. 

II:.! .    went  D  -u:.liy  two  copies  of  these  procuratorial 

|Q    way    |,, 

repretientative,  and  the  other  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of'''1:  "•»• 
jiurliament  in  order  to  lie  •  i.rollid.  Jw\  I. 

That  the  low.  r  clargy  formerly  sent  their  repreet 
parliauieut.  ui:i\  be  proved  by  a  famous  resolution  in  Bird  and  ' 
Smith's  case,  in  i  of  king  James  I.      Here  the  <•**>» 

tncellor  Edgerton;   Popham,  chief  justice  oi  ,w 

chief  just  and  Flen  —i/** 

besides  other  thfai  t'lunrh 

Doation  and  t>  i  portiam 


♦lfi 
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bind 


mailers  do  lees  than 


act 


*•»-< 


As  a  medium  to 


Uua,  tbev  affinn  the  coo- 


vocation  «aa  once  part  of  tite  parliament.  And  since  the 
lower  clergy  were  parted  from  the  home  of  Commons,  tbev 
carried  their  share  of  Wgiih  fn  r.  along  with  them  into  the  coo- 
rucatioct.  Ther  fond  their  resolution,  farther,  upon  a  cvle- 
brated  precedent  of  both  bonsesof  fsrinm*^  21  Henry  V1IL, 
where,  after  a  Ml  debate  m  a  conference,  it  «as  reaorrcd.  that 
when  the  convocation  makes  canons  essKerning  matters  within 
their  jarwhrtioa,  ther  are  bmdmg  to  the  whole  realm. 

To  proceed :  records  of  Ike  proearatorial  letters  above-men- 
tiooed.  ram  aw  as  high  as  king  Edward  I.  Through  bow 
assay  reya  afterwards  the  umusuitstiicri  of  the  lower  clergy 
acted  with  the  temporal  common*,  in  parliament  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  It  is  probably  conjectured,  that  about  the  time  of 
king  Henry  VI.  this  usage  began  to  be  dwconliawed,  and  quite 
miiw.  dropped  by  degrees.  The  clergy  themselves  are  thought  to 
Tm.  hsre  contributed  toaarda  the  parting  with  this  privilege.  It 
S^wtk.%  seems  they  looked  on  their  parliamentary  attendance  as  a 
***»•'**  kind  of  burden,  and  therefore  were  not  imwHKng  to  be  dis- 

t  ..,_,,,„• 
Rat  whether  tbey  were  in  the  right,  or  not,  is  another 
question. 
Though  the  lower  clergy  seem  not  to  hare  come  to  parlia- 
ment for  more  than  two  hundred  years  last  past,  the  kings, 
notwithstanding,  hare  still  continued  to  keep  on  their  right  in 
-'irnmons  which  has  been  executed  by  the  bishops. 
The  prvmunitory  clause  is  still  the  same  it  was  three  hundred 
year*  since,   excepting  the  alteration  of  priors  into  deans. 
iw,"'  a.     Tlu  teral  records  to  prove  that  the  bishops'  mandates 

*U\  «%£-  wvn>  tua  to  *"*  deans  *"<*  archdeacons ;  that  proctors  were 
:md  empowered  to  act  for  tlieir  electors 
;i  of  Uqg  Ibnry   VII.     There  are  likewise  instances 
MM  practice  was  kept  on  from  the  period 
last  to  the  year  1640.     This  preraunitory  clause 

hjhnj  Mill    iivserted  in  the  bishops  writ  of  summons,  it  is 
i   they  may  legally  exeeute  it,  pursuant 
ona,  if  they  think  fit. 

BDQthaf  branch  of  the  petition  of  the 
hOwM  of ooovooaliun:  that  is,  tint  ma:; 

iUh!  m  their  house:  that  b\  ibia  means  wM  onM  dm) 


• 
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fully  discussed,  tho  controversy  cleared,  and  the  consciences  of  ED*  \ui 

people  well  settled.     They  likewise  desire,  as  hath  been  ob-  -. 

served,  that  do  statute*  in  which  religion,  the  interest  and 

jurisdiction  of  arly  concerned,  may  be  enacted  u,.  Bun*, 

till  the  IOWOT  DOOM  of  convocation  have  at  least  .wauuned  the  Ej 

bill  and  reported  their  reasons  upon  it.     To  prove  the  lower  . 

clergy  not  ill-founded  in  this  request,  I  shall  insert  a  paper  in 

the  records,  drawn  up  by  a  very  learned  baud,  and  lodged  in 

the  Pajjer-office,  from  whence  I  transcribed  it.     The  design  of ! 

it  is  to  prove,  that  matters  relating  to  tin-  doctrine  and  go- Tfa  ^'w 

vernment  of  the  Church,  ought  to  be  determined  by  ccclcaias-  r*jk<f 

tics:  and  here  the  reader  will  find  the  imperial  constitutions,  £ 

the   jvarliament  rolls,   and    Qthaf   \uluahh:  authorities  eit«>d   \q  tonUgbm, 

this  purpose.     It  is  penned  by  way  of  answer  to  certain  ob*  Sm  it,..-ni», 

jeetions.  8^H.'5*" 

Further;  a  form  delivered  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Nor  B,u 
for  the  receiving  the  holy  cucharist  under  both  kind-,  of  !<!•  a. I 
and  wine,  was  read  in  the  V  It  of  convocation,  and  sub- 

scribed by  tho  prolocutor  and  some  others.     And  in  the  next 
session,  this  order  was  unanimously  agreed  by  all  then  present,  ,^ 
being  sixty-four.     At  the  same  time  BJghl  of  the  i 
were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  parliamt-nt-bill  for  the  payment  of 
tithes  in  cities,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  in  London. 

In  tha  la  a  a  motion  was  made,  tliat  all  canons,  laws, 

usages,  &c.  which  forbid  any  pOSOII  to  many  opOP  il:<:  -core 
of  priesthood,  or  vow  of  religion.  might  be  declared  void  and 
unobligatory.     This  proposition  was  subscribed  by  fifty-three  , ,'/ 
in  the  affirmative,  and  twenty-two  in  the  negative. 

I  shall  now  go  on  to  the  business  of  tho  parliament,  and 
mention  ihOM  -  which  relate  to  religion.      I  shall  begin 

with  the  act  for  repealing  several  statutes  OOOCWDttg  IrmOTl. 
By  this  statute  "all  acts  of  parliament  concerning  religion  and  ttfjw— » 
opinions,  that  is  to  Bay,  as  well  the  statute  made    in  t In •  fifth  '■'"•,.', 
year  of  the  r<  ign  of  the  king's  noble  progenitor  king  Hichani  r*jf^jL,J 
II.:  ami   the  -fa'ute  made  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  V. :  and  the  statute  also  made  in  the  twenty-fifth 
ytw  of  t  if  king  Beat]  V 1 1 !.,  oooMrang  punishe 

and  relnruiation  of  heretic-  an<l  Lollards  :   and  the  statute  made 

for  the  ibdiddog  of  diversity  of  opimona,  in  certain 

III'       I         ill!"       Si 

made  in  tin-  lhirt\-!ii  -t  y.  ar  of  king  lliiuy  VI 1 1.,  and  also 
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Uw  art  of  parliament  made  in  the  thirty-Soonh  jear  of  the  said 
king  Henry  VIII.,  touching  or  in  any  way  concerning  hooks 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  Knghnh,  and  the  printing, 
seffing,  and  retaining  of  English  hooks  or  writings,  and  read- 
ing, teaching,  preaching,  or  expounding  of  Seriptare.  And 
nhn,  another  statute  made  in  the  |arbatuent  hoklen  at  Weat- 
minster  in  the  thirty  -fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  lata  king 
Henry  VIII..   concerning  the   qualification  of  the  statute  of 

I  nicies :  and  all  and  every  other  act  or  acta  of  parlia- 
ment concerning  doctrine  or  matters  of  religion,  and  all  and 

■  hranch,  article,  sentence,   and  matter,  pains  and  for- 
feiture,  contained   in   any   of  the  same  acts  of  parliaii. 
shall   from  henceforth  be   repealed  and  utterly  void,  ar.< 
none  en°» 

By  this  repeal,  Heylin  observes,  that  all  people  had  I 
liberty  of  reading  iptures,  of  being  in  a  manner  their 

mvn  BSpoaJtOM,  of  funning  their  religion,  and  openly  dt'claring 
their  opinions  as  they  thought  fit.  But  hero  tin*  learned  his- 
torian is  something  mistaken.     For,  notwithstanding  the  sta- 

-  against  Lollardy  and  unsound  opinions  were  nulled,  the 
rigours  of  the  common  law  were  stall  in  fores.  the 

common   law,  as  the   learn  I    affirms,  the  punish- 

ment >y  was  burning.     And  nis  kind, 

we  shall  1  ril  instances  in  tin 

ute  last  mentioned,  an 
thin  B  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  by  virtue  of  which,  the 

'a proclamations  set  fori  .\.un.»il, 

:  as  though  they  liad  been  made  by  authority 
of  |iarliament •:  and  another  net  made  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  the  late  n 

were  both   repealed.     From   whenr  l    learned 

Church  historians  observation  will  not  hoU  iya, 

,k  the  great  e 1 1 an g  .ion  in  the  uouag  ward 

V  I.,  were  grounded  on  the  of  this  : 

Hoary  VUL 
great  alt.  a  doetrim 

I'ho  next  remarl..'.  '  l  .  h  is  a  |»enal 

statute  again-  tiding  of  the  sacrament   of  the 

The  prsamhla,   in    .11  Modi  hood 
drawn  up  I  shops,  after  havii 

aolenr  istitution  of  this   Mm  tS   forth  tliat 
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"some  arrogant  and  contentious  people  have,  .it  her  out  of 
38,    or    want  of  learning,  because  of  certain  abuses 
heretofore  committed  of  some  in  misusing  thereof,  condemned 
in  their  hearts  and  speech  the  whole  thing,  ami  OOOtompto 
depraved,  despised,  or  reviled  the  same  most  holy  and  1  !<  v-.. 

lent,  and  not  only  disputed  and  reasoned  unreverently  of 
that  most  high  mystery,  hut  also  in  their  sermons,  preachings, 
readings,  lectures,  communications,  arguments,  rl.yn, 
plays,  or  jests,  name  and  call  it  by  such  rile  and  unseemly 
words,  as  Christian  ears  do  abhor  to  hear  rehearsed.  For 
reformation  whereof,  it  is  enacted  by  the  king's  highness, 
with  the  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temj>oral,  and  of  the 
•  i nous  in  this  present  jtarliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  whatsoever  person  or  persons,  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  May  next  coining,  shall  deprave,  des- 
pise, or  contemn,  the  said  most  blessed  sacrament  by  any  con- 

iptuous  words,  or  by  any  words  of  depraving,  despising,  or 
reviling ;  or  whatsoever  person  or  persons  shall  advisedly  in 
any  other  way  contemn,  despise,  or  revil.    Hi  t  blessed 

sacrament,  contrary  to  the  effects  and  declaration  abovesaid, 
that  then  he  and  they  shall  suffer  imprisonment  of  their 
bodies,  and  shall  make  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's  will  and 
pleasure." 

Thus,  we  sec  an  intemperate  zeal  against  popery  carried 

ople  to  an  excess  of  profaneness  :  they  run   from  ono 

of  adoration,  to  another  of  contempt  and  frenzy,  and 

abused  the   holy   sacrament   in  language  not  fit  to   repeat. 

EKahopBkDey  frequently  reproved  these  ungodly  sallies ;  hut 

seems  the  people  were  ungovernable,  and  the  disease  grown 
too  strong  for  a  Church  remedy  ;  and  therefore  it  was  thought 
fit  to  apply  to  the  assistance  of  the  civil  legislate 

Now,  considering  tin-  insolence  of  these  people  was  so  ram- 
pant and  intol  rafals,  it  is  somewhat  itatoge  th<  |  t'the 
act  should  l>e  so  long  deferred.  The  bill  passed  both  houses 
on  the  twentieth  of  December.  Hut.  tl  .to  was  not  t o 
inure  till  the  first  of  May  following;  so  that  they  had  four 
months  before  tlu  act  could  reach  them.  It  is  ti  is,  kfafl  king 
issued  out  a  proclamation  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  I ! 
new  bigots,  hut  the   force  of  proclamations,  we  ED    I 

great  measure  disabled  by  the  statute  of  repeal. 

The  offenders  against  tins  BtStntti  touching  (hfl  '•'•'v  sacra- 
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ment  were  t«»  Ik*  tried  before  the  justices  of  peace  at  the  quarter 
sessions.     And  here    >  :-es  are  ordered  to  direct  a  writ 

in  tin-  kind's  name,  lo  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
the  offence  was  committed,  that  either  hiin-.H'.  his  .•lianc.Hnr, 
■  m  m  uiie  other  learned  person  deputed  by  him,  might  Ik- [re- 
sent at  the  trial,  bit  upon  the  bench,  and  make  part  of  the 
court. 

lly  the  last  branch  of  the  statute  it  ia  declared,  that  "the 
ministering  the  blessed  sacrament  unto  all  Christian  pC 
uuiler  both  kinds  of  bread  and  vriMj  fe  DBON  BgrSeabfe  both  to 
tin-  first  institution  of  the  said  sacrament  of  the  most  precious 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  more  con- 
ililo  to  the  common  use  and  pi.  th  of  the  A|u*t)es 

and  the  primitive  Church,  by  the  space  of  B  red  years 

and  more  after  Christ's  ascension,  tluui  the  MOSTfiog  under  the 
fonn  of  bread  only :  and  also,  that  it  ia  more  agreeabk'  to  the 
first  institution  of  Christ,  and  to  the  DSSf  Apostles,  and 

i he  primitive  Church,  that  the  people  being  present,  should 

receive  the  same  with  the  priest,  than    thai  wnld 

receive  it  alone  :  it  is  therefore  enacted,   that  the  said  most, 
blessed  sacrament  shall  be-  commonly  delivered  and  minis! 
unto  the  people  within  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  other  the  king's  dominions  under  both  kinds  of  bread  and 
wine,  except  necessity  otherwise  reqtdl 

Bj  tin    'case  of  ttecoarity"  M  are  to  understand,  « 
nod  dangi  icneas,  when  wine  cannot  be  |  oor 

the  sirk  pemOO  pass  comfortably  into  the  other  world  without 
receiving  the  sacrament.     I.t-tly, 

"It  Bb  enacted,   that  a  day  before  the  celebration  of   Hi 
sacrament,  thfl  priest  should  exhort  the  congregation   to 
pore  themselves ;  and  at  divine  service  before  the  administra- 
tion declare  the  gieal   benefits  pnnniscd  to  worthy  i 
and  the  danger  of  presuming  to  come  unqualili 

statute  eonerades,  *'  that  this  restoring  the  ancient 

practice  with  to   the   holy  sierami  4  bo 

interpreted  to  the  ring  the  USSj  h  out  of 

his  majesty's 

Tin   hi  \t  statute  makes  a  change  in  the  manner  of  ch- 
bishops.  ami  tioo  wholly  fi  leans  and 

chapters  to  the  orown,      lh     preamble,  in  the  first   pb 

of  the  former  elections,  from 
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of  delay  and  expense.     After  this,  it    is  said  in  BDWARD 

preamblo,  "  that  the  are  in  very  deed  tin  ■    yl 

elections,    but   only  by  a  writ  of  00006   dYlhv   h 
shadows,  and  pretences  of  election  :  that  they  serve  t<>  DO  pur- 
|iosc,  and  seem  derogatory  and  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prero- 
gative royal,  to  whom  only  appertains  Ibe  collation  and  gift  of 
all  archbishoprics,  and  blahopriea,  and  suffragan  bishops  within 

his  highness's  dominions.  It  is  therefore  enacted,  tliat  for  the 
future,  no  Bongs'  d'olire  shall  bs  granted,  nor  any  election  In- 
made  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  but  that  the  archbishuprir  Dl 
bishopric  shall  be  conferred  by  the  king's  nominatioii  in  his 
letters-patent." 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  already,  that  those  who  draw 
;  Brbamsnt-biUs  are  somstini'  ken  in  matter  of  fact. 

And  of  this  we  have  an  instaiii..    in  the  parliament  before  Da:  ,  F. 
for  in  the  statute  of  repeal,  king  Kichard  II.  is  styled  the  pro-  wf.  li 
gonitor  of  the  present  king,  whereas,  it  is  certain  king  Richard 
left  no  issue.      It  is  said,   likewise,  that  the  customary  choice 
of  bishops  by  the  chapters  were  in  reality  no  elections.     The 
preamble,  «S  must  suppose,  means  they  were  in  a  manner  thus 
nificant  Binoe  the  twenty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.  cap.  2o. 
Fo»  by  ibis  statute,  in  caw;  the  dean  ami  chapter  refused  to 
the  long  SOH  empowered  to  nominate  a  person  for  the 
see  by  his  letters-patent.     But  before  this  act,  the  election  of 
hishops  in  the  Bngjbah  Church  was  lodged,  in  great  measure, 
in  the  hands.. I'  the  chapters,      b'or  proof  ©f  this,  I  shall  refer  ^JJ 
the  reader  t<i  the  first  VOhuM  ttf  ihi*  work.      And  to  what  has  »■"■•  < 

been  their  dsliwiud,  I  shall  now  subjoin  ■  alar 

■  d  of  olscflng  bisfaops  in  the  I  .< 
I  .'hurch. 

Upon  the  •.aean.-y  ,,{  ih>  i-anons  or  i  tixed  a  ri*« 

■  purpose  an  instrument  WS  «rtw 

letting  forth   the  day    when  the  bishopric  bocamo   void,  u>i,t"- 
In  r  with  the  manner  OJ  ;'  BO,  whether  by  death 

otherwise.     If  by  death,  then  after  the  I  i  buried, 

those  of  spoil   the  spot  appointed  rl  and 

BOtioe  bo  their  absent  members  to  appear  at  the  election. 

When  the  day  was  come,   the  chapter  put    'ti  |aaatian, 

Whether  they  should  elect  bj  majaritj  of  rotas,  or  rsl 

onunittesl     Whtn  fed  settled,  they 
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proceeded  to  thfi  election,  pursuant  to  the  ancient  canons  and 
nui«>n8  of  the  Church. 
When  tl  •  •.  it  «m  publicly  decbired  to  the 

peoplO]  :iixl  tin'  livnui,  "To  Deum,"  was  sung,  and  the  person 
elected  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  high  altar;  and,  som.  • 
after  this,  tho  question  was  put  to  him  (Aether  he  consented 
to  the  choice.     Upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  was 
presented  to  the  metropolitan  with  1  In   instrument  of 
tion.  There  were  likewise  letters  of  proxy,  signed  hy  the  eh.-ij 
:  g.  tcr  or  convent,  to  he  delivered  to  the  archbishop,  to  satisfy 
rl>  him  the  |  ho  came  to  request  the  consecration  of  the 

eleel  were  duly  authorized. 

In  this  record  tliore  is  no  mention  of  any  conge  dY-lire. 
which,  in  the  modern  applications  of  the  chapter  for  continna- 
tion  and  cuiisecrat  tOWOC  omit 

ides,  by  the  instruments  suggest i i ig,  that,  according  to 

the  holy  canons.  ||  ought  not  to  be  vacant  al*>ve 

months,  and  that  the  time  of  the  el  M  governed  b\ 

ripjMuntment,  from  hence  it  M  pretty  evident  the  chapters  in 
those  dayB  did  not  think  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  elect- 
ing by  a  cong«5  d'elirs  :  and  of  this  I  have  given  an  instance  in 
tin    fonncr  part  of  my  history. 

To  return  to  Uie  eti  rj  which  there  is  a  proviso  for 

securing  the  fees  customarily  paid  by  tin-  bishops  to  tin-  King, 
the  archbishops,  and  their  officers  and  servants.  W  hat  these 
fees  and  expenses  were  formerly.  1  shall  not  examine;  hut 
how  they  stand  at  present,  the  reader  may  see  in  the  following 
uffiw.  account. 

Fees  to  be  paid  by  a  bishop  w  i  6*00  : — 


Tin  |  •feel]  great 

for  the  conge"  d'elire 

Item,  frir  the  royal  assent 

Item,  the  confirmation  dinner,  &B.  .     .     . 
237.       Hem,  fees  at  How-church  at  the  confirmation 
Item,  for  the  roriwcrnt ion-dinner  at  Lambeth 
and  fees  to  Hi  hope  servants 

loves  for  the  consecration      .     .     . 
Item,  hi.-*  to  be  paid  to  the  register  of  fa 
i  ag  to  suudry  persous  . 
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B,  fees  to  be  paid  at  court  at  the  doing  of  /.  *.  <t. 

homage SI  0  0 

die  gentlemen  of  the  chapel    ...  2  o  o 
B,   fees  of  restitution  to  the  temporaltiea 

•  •f  Che  bishopric Sf  0  0 

Item,  to  BO  given  U)  hiiu  that  solicitcth  these 

suits  bo  his  majesty 20  0  0 

Item,  fees  for  a  t«--tii»Miiiial  -.1  tin  .l-etion  and 

i,  and  ft  proxy  to  1>  mrtoBwl    .  2  0  0 

Item,  (0  tin   king's  trumpeters 10  0 

331  0  0 


W  K  „-r>  and  jurisdiction. 

WWe    Co  >  <l    in     t  :  meter    before    the 

restraint*  from  (he  n  pu  in  the  nrign  of  king  H 

VIII.,  may  l»o  cohYrted  by  ID  extract  out  of  Sprozzius,  which 
Hied  from  lb    l':i|"-r-ofBco. 
To  go  on  with  the  statute.     "It  is  enacted  that  all  sum- 
mons,   citations,    ami    other    processes    of   archbishops    and 
3D8,    which  UbLsl   to  be  sent  out  in   their  own  names,  shall 
l)e  made  En  the  BUM  ami  with   I  die  Icing,  as  it  is 

in  writs  original  or  judicial  at  the  common  '  that  the 

St  '  ■-•  in  the  name  of  the  ar.-hl.i~ln ...  ..r  bishop.      And 

that  .-very  bishop  or  person  exercising  ecclesiastical  Jmi 
tion,  shall  have  the  kings  arms  engraven  on  their  seals  of 
The  [.<  u;il:\  i'i«r  cntraven:  .  tatute  is  imprison- 

■I  tin1  king's  will  and  plea.1 
This  act  was  repeal'  .1  in  t lit?  first  of  Mary,  sees.  2,  M 
After  which  time  the  bishops  formed  their  process  in  their 
own    nai  vvn  -seals,  according  to  on 

usage.  Hut  by  ton  I  Jftfi.  I  eap.  25,  the  aforesaid  statute  of 
Mary  I.  eap.  _.  is  expressly  repealled;  uhereu|>on  it  was  in- 
ferred aa  I  JftOt  I.,  that  immediately 

>>e  making  the  acts  or  1  Jac.  caj 
act  of  I   Hal  pealed.     Thus  the 

repealed,  tfci  id  first  repealed  was  in  force.  And,  therefore, 
tliat  all  tie  bishopfl  m\  lac,  had  used 

their    own  names    and    seals,  and    not   the    king's   arms    ami 
king's  name,  wen-  within  I  I   Kdward  VI. 
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act  for  restraining  annate  and  first  -fruit  s.  Sec,  and  election 
of  bishops,"  Sec.      It  was  enacted  in  llie  last  clause  but  >■ 
u  that  bishops  should  be   obey*  to  their  names, 

:ree,  and  dignity,  and  do  and    l  in  even'  tiling 

riH  they  might  heretofore  at   any   time  have  done."      Now  this 
clause  is  (tin  rtly  contrary  to  the  said  art    of  1   Ed.  VI.  raj. 
and,  therefore,   by  making   the  net  of  tin-    I  Ed.  VI.  ea; 
this  clause  (jf  2.r»  H.  VIII.  was  repealed.      Hut  afterwards,  by 
the   I  KHz.  cap.  1,  the  said  act    of  25    H-  VI II.  rap.  20,  is 
rented  with  all  clauses  and  sentences  thereof;  so  as  Ixl 
the  making  lbs  1  Jac.  cap.  atute  of  1  Ed.  VI.  cap.  2. 

bad  two  bars  and  repeals.     The  first  was  the  act    of  I  Mar, 
cap.  2 ;  the  second  was  the  reviving  of  2")  II.  V 1 1 1 .  cap.  20. 

'i  was  done  by  tl  ■    I   BE&  cap.  l.     The   fina"    bar 
repeal,  which  was  the  act  of  queen  Mary,  uas  trd.en 
I  .bio.  oap,  US  ;  but  the  second  bar  and  repeal,  which  was  tl 
act  of  1  Eli*,  cap.  1,  which  revived   the  ar-  ii.  VIII. 

cap.  20,  stands  still  in  force.     And  tl  I.  VIII. 

cap.  20,  being  in   force,  the  act  of  1  Ed.  VI.  rap.  2,  which, 
in  the  forcmention. ;-d  rlanse,  is  directly  contrary  to  2">  II.  VIII. 
cannot    be  in  force.     To  which  may  be  added,  that. 
VI.  cap.  2.  for  so  much  as  concerns  a 
pnrmunire,  is  repealed  by  1  Mar.  BBSS.  L 

This   bill,  imionillillg   the   making   bishops  by  the   king's 
n -patviu  :.  was  committed  to  the  arch- 

bishop of  Can  terbuiy .      Upon  the  second  reading  it  v 

0  wiiii'  of  the  judges.     Ilefore  it  liad  gone  tlir. 
both  houses,  another  bill,  concerning  the  st  to 

be  Hi  rts,  was  brought 

<— ed.   :md   Milt    down  to   the  huuse  of  " 

At   last    both   these  bills  were 
i  into  one,  and  sent  up  by  the  commons  on  th>    twentietb 
■  I   i  he  same  month,  an  by  the  king.     The  Bet,  lx -sides 

what  has  been  already  obsei  that  all  antbon 

of  juii  -lieiion,  .spiritual   and    t.  -mporal.  is    derived    from    the 
.  as  supreme   head  of  these  churches,  and  I 
lesiastieal  within   the  two  realms  ai 
er  and  authority.  110  tin-  realm. 

bOl    l.\    flie  ;mt|;..rit\    of  ins  excellent  maje 
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Upon  this  ground  it  is  enacted,  that  all  processes  in  code-  ROW  sin 
siastical  courts  are  to  be  formed  in  the  king's  name,  as  hath 
been  already  related.     However,  there   is  a   proviso   in  rln 
statute  for  faculties  and  dispensations  granted    Iiv  t lie  areh- 
hishop  of  < 'anterhury.  and  tor  all  collations,  institutions,  ititlii i- 
tions,  letters  of  order,  or  diinissories,  which  were  to|»ass  under 
the  archbishop  and  bishops'  own  names  and  seals  as  they  had 
formerly  done. 

By  this  act  great  advantages  wore  taken  to  disparage  tbe 
Reformation,  as  fflmjtflting  t)M  l<i*hops  wholly  to  tin-  pleasure-    . 

the  court.  u  And,"  as  our  learned  Church  historian  further  p«  t 
observes,  "  the  extreme  of  raising  the  ecclesiastical  power  too 
high  in  the  times  of  popery,  had  now  produced  another,  of 
depressing  it  too  BTOoh<  1  "or  seldom  Bl  Um  counteq>oise  so 
justly  balanced,  that  extremes  are  reduced  to  a  well-tempered 
mediocrity."  '«•  p  '■' 

This  parliament  made  a  statute  against  vagabonds,  by  which  7**  *a»*t* 
it  is  enacted,  "  that  any  man  or  woman,  not  being  disabled  ■^pdhiMft 
by  age,  accident,  or  sinkness,  and  not  having  lands  or  other  ZZfulttl* 
means  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  who  wandered  up  and  dovs  n  - 
idly  for  three  days  together  without    offering    themselves    to  i 
labour  and  employment,  such  persons  being  brought  before  , 
two  justices  of  peace,  were  to  be  slaves  two  years  to  the  person 
iirniight  them,  and  be  marke<l  with  the  letter  Vr."     Now 
hy  the  several  provisos  against  clerks  comict  of  this 
it  is  plain  the  act  wn  monks  and  friars  who 

want   about   the  country  to  get   entertainment,  and  furnish 
themselves  with  conveniences.      Many  of  these  religious  had  " 
luit  narrow  pensions,  and  those  of  late  not  well  paid,  as  ap|M*ars 
by  a  proclamation  issued  out  fa  satisfying  their  demands  this  P 
B$0U  it  was  thought  a  hardship  by  some  people,  tlut  111 


wav. 


monks,  who  had  a  creditable  education,  wen-  tffOd  to  learning, 
and  many  of  them  j*ersons  of  e  -  sliould  be  tied  tfl 

labour,  and  come  under  the  penalties  of  common  servants 
and  Is1  treated  no  better  than  the  lowest  of  the  |ieoplc.  Ami 
this  usage  seemed  the  more  particular,  because  they  bad  been 
•  thrown  out  df  plentiful  estates,  and  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  kingdom.  Besides,  some  of  them  ••am.-  tn  London 

I  'i'  Ibf  their  pensions.   It  is  said  that  such  journeys  M 
only  ■  BOlonrt   and  that  their  husiness  was  to    give  tin-   people  ,k 

ill  bnpfi  --I  .us.  jiikI  piawHiao  agaioat  the  stile.    Zb  tfefa  it  mag  •*  ■■ 
vor.  v.  ^ 
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1m>  u  thai    then  were  acta  already  in  being  for  I 

|iuni  haviour. 

made  this  session  takes  notice  in  the  preamble 

f  York,  '!,  an«l  furnished 

tigs  fur  learned   incumbent*,  was    now  much 

omuoh  that  many  i>f  the  cures  could  not  afford  a 

\[    maintenance.     To  remedy  tliis  inconvenience,  the 

ler,  tin-  oi  u«  of  peace, 

are  empowered  t<>  unite  as  many  parishes,  an.l  pull  down  as 

ohurohoe,  M  the) shall  think  .•  at :  and   here  the 

i  iala  of  these  mpei  uaooa  chndm,  M  they  are  called,  are 

!  for  kM  r.  pairing  other  churches  and  bridges, 

ami  of  the  jh" 

|     it  is  bjqn  rhal  moans  the  eity  of  York  sunk  thus 

i    its   form  iitinn,  Ihe    moflt    probable    way   of 

ig   for  t lii->  doekaskni  is  tlic  late  dissolution  of  the 

"  -.     Pot   these  estates  being    paixxjUcd  an. 

great  many  people  who  lived  il  tows 

•  fail  of  O0U&BB  ;   the  i i •  * i ; v I •  s t : i • . t -,  gran  leu  numerous,  and 

i  naaqnojMa  the  livings,  which  consisted,  as  the  state 

ii. .ii.'  .   in   personal    ti  id   idfuriugs,    be   p 

The  last  ant.  1  shall  i  es, 

Thjfl  bl|]  l>ogan  in  the    house  of 
where  tin1  panninfl   i  ntested,  tlie  archbi 

Canterbury,  tin-  hiahnpa  of  London.  Durham,  Kly.  Norwich, 

Hereford,  W,i.  and  t'hiehest.  r,  voting  against  it  Arch- 

bjahop    Crann  dv   that    the    dissolving   these 

chantries,  colleges,  -ht  be  postponed  (ill  the  king  01 

of  ago:  that  i  tbereaooi  ilutionvonld 

the  lar  rved  for  the  improi 

inent  of  the  royal  i  thai  during  his  majesty's  mi 

would  lie  danger  of  alienating  the  estates,  and  wast 

the  treason  arising  from  tl 

had  likewise  a  fur  the  banofit  of  the  Churc 

much  imp  &  by  impropriated  tithi 

Ogtl  the  Idly,  which  should  in  nil  reaao 

turned  to  the  t'hiir.li  j    thing)!  <Uuu  V  og  thttfl    '  '"  had  no 

' 

nil  that   i 
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tion  tlh1  [.ions  disjtosition  «»f  this   pi  ivvailid  in 

OK  bo  bestow  these  foundations  upon  the  paroehial  clergy,  ■_ 
win)  iw  now  lamentably  reduced:  and  thus  far,  without 
cpiestinn.  tlu-  rest  of  the  above-nun  tinned  bishops  connim  I 
with  him.  But  the  courtiers  who  pushed  the  bill  were  acted 
01  iliiri-rcnt  motives;  they  wanted  estates  to  their  new  titles, 
and  had  no  other  way  of  satisfying  tln-ir  pretensions  than  by 

Dg  tin  opportunity,  and  ahariug  the  cliantry  lauds  amongst ,, 
them,  while  tin-  government  was  in  their  hands.      When 
hill  was  sent  down  to  the  lower  house,  it  was  strongly  op|»osed 
by  some  of  the  memliers.     It  was  urged  that  the  boroughs 
could  not  maintain  their  churches,  nor  defray  the  other  expenses 
of  the  guilds  and  fraternities,  if  the  estates  belonging  t<>  lb 

I  10  the  crown.  The  arguments  uj»on  this  head 
IWWJl -d  the  house,  and  brought  them  towards  a  vote  again-; 
passing  that  part  of  the  bill  in  which  the  guildB  were  con- 
cerned. The  burgesses  for  Lynn  and  Coventry  distinguished 
themselves  most  upon  this  occasion.  But  these  active  mem- 
bers were  taken  off  by  the  court  |«rty,  upon  an  assurance  givi • 
that  their  guild  lands  should  be  restored.  Thus  dropping  their 
opposition,  the  bill  passed,  and  the  promise  is  said  to  have  been 
made  good  by  the  protector. 

It  hath  been  already  observed,  these  chantry  lands,  colleges, 
liad  been  granted  to  the  late  ting,  ok  heirs,  and  suc-Vl| 
ceasors.     By   the  act   in  the   late  reign  BBS  are  • 

named  for  giving  the  king  possession  !  who,  when  thry  had 
id  upon  any  j>art  of  the  lands  within  their  commission,  the 
statute  from  that  instant  vests  the  king  and  his  heirs  in  those 
estates.  But  as  it  happened,  the  commissioners  did  not  cm. iff 
into  a  great  part  of  the  chantry  lands  in  the  late  king's  that  , 
which  was  the  reason  of  making  a  new  act  for  this  purpose  in 
the  reign  before  us. 

\nil  hen1  it  may  nut  be  improjMT  to  acquaint  the  reader,  Ttaktm- 
that  the  endowment  of  these  chantry  lands  was  for  the  main-  /»", ., 
tenance  of  one  or  more  priests,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  their  '' 

k-rs.     <H"  these   chantries  and  free  chapels,  there  were 
two  thousand   three    hundred  and  seventy- four.     Tiny    v. 
commoulx  Doted  to  SOUU  juroehial.  c<  Of   cathedral 

rlnin-h.      Tin    fog  cha|K-l«,  though  designed  for  thi  MBM  | 

itOOd    WJthoOJ 
U-inir  annexe  :  lot  i   I        Qm  00i  • 
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cocded  these  last  foundations,  both  in  the  beauty  of  then 
building,  the  number  of  priests,  and  the  largeness  of  1 1 

M.  Hut  now  their  fate  was  determined,  and  to  make  the 
seizing  their  estates  better  understood,  the  statute  sets  forth 
in  the  preamble,  **  That  a  great  part  of  superstition  and 
errors  in  Christian  religion,  has  been  brought  in  the  minds  and 
estimation  of  men,  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  their  very  true 
and  perfect  salvation,  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

iig  and  phantasy ing  vain  opinions  of  purgatory,  and 
masse*  satisfactory  to  be  done  for  them  which  be  <1  •, 
the  which  doctrine  and  vain  opinion,  by  nothing  m  kin- 

tained  and  upboldcn,  than  by  the  abase  of  trentals,  chantries, 
and  other  provision  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  said 
blindness  and  ignorance." 

l»y  the  way,  the  nuspersuasion.  with  respect  to  the  nssist- 
auocs  designed  for  those  deceased,  seems  in  a  great  men 

tied  by  the  ■  Institution"  and  M  Necessary  Erudition"  set 
forth  in  the  late  reign.  In  both  these  books,  dispute 
the  pains  suffered  by  those  who  died  under  imperfect  qualifica- 
tions, is  forbidden,  neither  is  the  name  of  purgatory  to  he  so 
h  as  mentioned.  And  as  for  praying  for  tin-  dead,  it  was 
not  only  part  of  the  divine  service  at  the  making  of  this  statute. 
bat  continued  so  in  tin-  first  reformed  liturgv  for  MO 
ftfltt. 

liy  the  settlement  of  collegiate  churches  and  chantries, 
there  was  a  provision  made  for  a  certain  number  of  poor 
|ieople ;  the  alms  were  distributed  on  the  anniversary  day  of 
the  founders :  this  charity  was  secured  by  a  clause  in  the  act ; 
and  the  commissioners  were  ordered  to  assign  lands,  parcel  of 
the  premises,  for  tin-  maintenance  of  the  distribution. 
To  proceed:    the  act  promises  the  estates  ol 

I  be  converted  to  "  good  and  godly  uses,  in  erect- 
ing grammar-schools,  in  further  augment  im.'  the  universities, 
Mtet    provision   for   tin-   poor    and  needy."      Hut  til 
I*  shared  amongst  the  courtiers,  and  oil] 
of  thi    lii'h  laity,  tin  promise   in  the  preamble  was  in  a  gi 

impracticable.     To  proceed  to  the  IhhIy   of  the  sta- 
tute, in   which   it  is  enacted,   "that  all  and  singular  colleges, 
free  chapels,  chantries,  hospitals,   fraternities,   brotherhoods, 
ither  promotions,  mentioned  in  the  87  11.  Vtll. 
\-,  with  idl   their  mansion- houses,   manors,  rents,  tithes. 


: 
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jwitronagos,  kc,  which  were  not  in  actual  possession  EDWARD 

of  the  late  king,  are  granted  to  his  present  majesty,  In-  heir-; ; , 

ami  successors,  for  ever*  All  lands,  rents,  &c.,  settled  fur  tin 
maintenance  of  any  anniversary  and  obit,  are  likewise  givon  thr 
u  by  this  statute.  The  colleges  in  both  the  universities, 
the  cliapcl  of  St.  Cu -orgu  at  Windsor,  the  colleges  of  \\ \\\ 
Chester  and  Eton,  together  with  the  cathedral  churches,  arc 
:  \|n--lv  excepted,  and  secured  in  this  statute.  B Q ■■•■> W I .-r,  the 
chantries,  obits,  and  lettiemeote  for  lights  ami  lamps  in  any  of 
ill-  athcdrals,  were  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  act.  By 
thin  stature,  B  tin-  c.  iiimiissioners  arc  empowered  to  allow  what 
thought  convenient,  to  those  who  wen'  tamed 
out  of  these  foundations."  Ily  another  clause,  u  all  alienations 
of  the  lands  of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  colleges,  archdeaconries, 
prebends,  Arc,  made  to  the  crown  in  the  late  and  present 
reign,  are  confirmed." 

And  lastly.  "  All  goods,  chattels,  jewels,  plate,  ornaments, 
and  other  moveables,  being  the  common  goods  of  such  colleges, 
free  chapels,  chantries,  or  stipendiary  priests,  are  conreyed  to 
the  king/1 

ing  now  given  an  account  of  the  parliament  and  con-  *?n*"?3f 
vocation,  I  sli.li  bo  the  privy-council,  not™/ 

altogether  unactive  in  Church  affairs.      I   shall  let  down  I  In  ?  Aw- 
arders of  the  Inwird  for  this  year,  as  they  stand  in  tlie  council 
book. 

"  An  order  to  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  Canterbury,  to  a. 
deliver  a  silver  table,  that  stood  u]hmi  the  high  altar,  by  imh-i 
ture,  containing   the  weight   of  the  same,   to  Sir   Anthony  [ 
Aucher.  I  Bari^y. 

"An  order  to  Mr.  Aucher,  to  receive  of  the  chapter  of jX&. 
Christ  Church,    in  Canterbury,  all    NOB  jevefa  ;""!   plMfl  oJ  'i^'"1 

tad  afinci  aa  they  have  by  our  jm>^>  reign  lord*!  pom 

their  church's  use;  and  forthwith 
i    the  same  by  a  bill,  indented  to  the  officers  of  the 
mint,  there  expressing  the  several  poise  and  value  of  the  same 
there! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  iind  a  law  to  warrant  this  extraordi- 
Iiinand,  but  the  Church  and  the  BXBheqnsr  mm  I"",  and 
urt  had  occasion  I  To  go  on  : 

••  a  letter  am  e  Im  ooimei]  '■•  dM  lord  admiral,  ac- 

quaintinu  him,  that    ehorcoj  it  was  resolved,  the  lord  gt. 


*^* 


at  ms  next  repair  to  London,  should  take  order  for  the 
mae  tint  had  takea  down  images,  baring  do  autho- 
rity as  to  do,  and  cause  those  so  taken  down,  Baring  not  been 
to  be  erected  again,  that  foiaauiuch  h  is  now  con- 
that  n  those  should  ha  erected  agam,  it  "''fc'1*- 

they  were  abased  or  an;  that  the  and  lord  admiral  now  repair- 
ing t»  London,  shook!  nwliri  to  the  said  lord  great  master,  it 
were  heat  net  la  meddle  in  the  erection  of  those  taken  down, 
anal  the  return  of  the  lord  protector:  and  yet  that  it  should 
he  mwwnod  to  the  j  iiniiiiaaral  of  the  takers  down  without 
ask  wj 


This  year,  the 
•ma  'then-  bounds, 
clergy  in  the  streets.     To  check  this 
forth  by  the  king  and  eoanefl,  in  the  farm 


tbeLouard  mob, 
and  msuked  to* 
an  order  was  set 


■  i  mill  ill  as  the  aworden  fay  the  serring  men,  and 
other  young  and  fight  persons,  and  apprentices  of  London, 
towards  priests,  and  those  that  go  in  scholars'  gowns,  Eke 
priests,  bath  of  bur.  both  in  Weatamnter-hsu.  and  other 
places  of  the  city  of  I«nndon,  been  so  great,  that  not  only  it 
hath  uwVaaod  many  men.  bat  aha  hath  green  great  occasion 
(if  oa  the  parties  of  the  said  priests  more  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion had  act  been  showed,  than  of  the  other)  of  sedition 
and  murder,  or  at  the  least  of  each  tnconremeneesas  are  not  to 

aflrred  in  a  commonweahb. For  reforms  I  ion  whereof, 

the  King's  higbaan,  by  the  advice  of  has  dear  uncle,  and  other 
his  majesty  s  council,  wnVth,  and  straitly  commandeth,  that 
no  serring  ana  or  apprsntiot.  or  any  other  person  whatsoever 
bo  m  they  be,  shall  nse  hereafter  such  maalency  and  eru  de- 
meanour towards  priests,  as  reveflmg.  tossing  of  them,  taking 
ttotaUy  their  caps  and  tippets  from  them,  without  just  title  or 
•r  otherways  to  ase  them,  than  as  becomes  the  king's 

>ng  subjects  one  to  do  towards  another. Upon  pain 

to  MtfftT  imprisonment,  or  other  outporal  pain,  to  the  example 
af  nil  others,  as  to  the  discretion  of  the  lord  protector,  kings 
t»w\|o*t  j  '*  council,  or  of  the  judges  before  whom  the  same  is 

on,  scow  convenient. 

dsave  the  King" 
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The  Jnnls  of  the  council  received  advice  by  the  ambassa-  BDWAR1 
dor  in  the  regent's  court,  in  Flanders,  in  how  hououralil",  i  \       __^'_ 
jKiisiv,   ud   friendly  a  maimer,    the   lady    regent  there  had  j 
caused  the  obsequies  of  the  late  king  Henry  (Clod  pardon  him)  ' 
to  be  performed  at  Uhent :  and  likewise  BOW  very  inueli  dis- 
pleased her  grace  was  at  the  scandalous  sermon  of  a  friar,  who 
liad  treated  king  Henry's  memory  with  a  great  deal  of  aatir>\  140 
and  black  imputation." 

A  letter  of  the  privy-council  to  Bonnet,  bishop  of  London, 
takes  notice  that  some  jHMiple  had,  either  ujMin  a  pneompl 
of  Intro,  at  the  suggestions  of  their  own  fancy,  ventured  to  sell 
the  bells,  plate,  and  jewels  of  several  ehun  ii  •■■.  I'his  liherty  is 
tin.'  [irn\-f<iiinr'l,  and  said  in  he  nf  ill  e\ani]>h.' :  and 
the  hishop  is  commanded  to  inquire  wl»at  ornament-  ami  things 
of  value  have  been  thus  soized  and  sold,  and  by  whom,  and  to  K  • ,  Pi)i4l. 
what  use  the  money  has  been  employ  •'•!.  : •  '• ' ' ; 

"  The  parishioners  of  l'enwith,  in  Cornwall,  rose  in  tumults  o 
against  Khe  commissioners,  Oppohflod  to  take  an  inventory  of  n-ok. 
the  Church  jewels.     To  pacify  this  mutiny,  th  wrote  ■ 

in  mi  -.|u:i  a!  them,  that  the  int.nt  of  i  his  commission  waa 
rather  to  pntervs  tin  jewels  to  tin-  DM  "1  tin  rhurch,  and  t«> 
prevent  their  being  r-mliczzled,  than  other. 

"  Hy  letters  from  the  privy-council  to  the  lord    Wharton, 
and  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  surrender  of  Kitl 
wall,  it  appears  the   master  and   Ibfloaa   el  that  -ociet\    had 
been  before  the  council.      It  is  likewise  intimated  lege 

liad  formerly  refusal  to  surrender  their  house:  and  that  the 
council  had  once  resolvo6  to  have  punished  their  dis": 
to  the  king's  eommissiouers,  and  made  them  an  example,  for 
terror  to  others:  hut  now  they  were  grown  iimn:  manageable, 
uliance,  and  scented  sorry  f«>r  their  former  stub- 
:•--.      I'ji-iii  tl..  M  considerate-  I  thought 

to  continue  tfa  iI.ms,  till  furth  WOhooM 

iken  for  their  pensions,  and  disposal  of  their  college. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  an  inventory  was  taken  of  tin  ir 
goods." 

These  orders  of  the  privy-council  were  some  of  them  ties- 
patched    before    the  sitting    of   the    parliament:     however,    I 

iy  them  all  together   before  th. 
than  broth  the  thread  of  the  history,  by  keoj 
the  - 
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In  January  this  year,  there  was  an  order  of  council,  relating 
tc  the  marriage  of  the  marquess  of  Northampton.  This  noble- 
man, who  was  brother  to  the  queen  dowager,  had  married 
Anne  Botarchier,  daughter  and  sole  heir  to  the  earl  of  Essex. 
That  awry  being  convicted  of  adultery,  a  divorce  followed.  And 
to  nettle  the  matter  more  solemnly,  and  make  the  marquess  a 
a  commission  was  granted  in  the  begi; 
r.  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops 
ti  lnarlawn  and  Bnehester,  (which  was  then  Holbeke,)  to  Dr. 
lSaVy  ami  others,  to  dm  number  of  ten,  of  whom  eix  were  to 
fee  a  ^norwm :  their  hasineas  was  to  examine,  whether  the 
buna  the  marquess  and  the  lady  A  mm 
rJangaxmed  :  and  if  so,  whether  he  might 
m  kwfalr  marry  anwdaer  wile.  This  liberty  was  not  al- 
mnl  by  taw  canon  laws.  And  therefore  the  ecclesiastical 
•arts  gnwa  an  farther  refinf  than  separation  from  bed  and 

The  ens*  being  new,  and  of  groat  consequence,  Cranmer 
■arced  to  examine  it  with  the  utmost  care,  and  go  to  the 
Mom  of  the  ywstion  :  to  this  purpose  he  drew  a  large  col- 

•n  oat  of  the  fathers  and  other  divines. 
The  ranting  a  great  many  books,  forming  arguments,  and 
coming  '•  *  rotalotisa,  required  longer  time  than  the  mar- 
quess of  Northampton  was  wilfing  to  wait.      Eh 
ms  mutant  wonkl  carry  him  through,  and  therefore,  without 
staying  for  judgment,  he  pubhefy  married  Elizabeth,  dang 
to  the  lord  Cobham.      This  was  looked  on  as  an   irrvgular 
Otop  by  the  priry-counciL  in  regard  his  first  marriage  stood 
firm  in  law.     I'pon  his  appearing  before  the  board,  he  alleged 
that  ho  thought  himself  discharged  by  the  law  of  God  :  that 
the  indwohiblonoss  of  marriages  depended  on  the  supposi- 
d.m  of  it-  fa  .eminent:  that  this  restraint  was  only 

a  hmnch  of  1 1  'ions.     That  the  OOtni  oi  Homo 

apprchensivt    Mmh   impositions  would    not    easily  be 
<••.   had  given  way  to  the  distinctions  of  the  canonists: 
ihoao  allowances  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
i   id.    r,i  !  engagement.     That  "-nts 

h    Church  were  great   hardships,   if  upon   the 
■    of    McanilaloiiK    •  lie    innocent    peraotl    D 

ih   the   guilty,  or   be   exposed   bo    baurd 
ii     and  iluii  iiices  must  mn 
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sariry  follow,  if  the  tic  of  the  marriage  coutinued,  and  sep :<■ 
tion  was  the  furth  .ly. 

However,  .since  tho  marquess  hAd  precipitated  matters,  and 

made  his  own  choico  before  judgment  given,  it  was  onkn  .! 

he  and  his  new  wife  should   he  parted.     Thu9  the  lady 

was  put   into   the  queen-dowager's  hand*,   till  the  delegates 

should  pronounce  upon  the  ease. 

Tho  ai-guments  on  which  they  founded  their  sentence  W 
drawn  from  Scripture,  the  fathers,  and  the  civil    law.     They 
argue  that  our  Saviour  condemned  all  marriage  upon  divorce 
"excepting   in    the   case   of  adultery."      Tliat  this   exception  Matt,  1ft 
is  a  plain  allowance  of  the  case  reserved :  that  our  Saviour 
pronouncing  married  persona  "to  be  no  mon.    two,  but  one 
ili-li."  from  hence  it    follows,  that  when  either  of  the  parties 
;it  union  fcy  becoming  one  with  another  ptIBOD, 
the    marriage    must   by  consequence    bo   dissolved.     Besides, 
separation   without   voiding  the  engagement,    is   not   to   In 
reconciled   to  what  tho   apostle   writes  to    the    Corinthians. 
Further,  St.  Paul  putting  the  case    of  an   unbeliever  going 
off,  and  relinquishing  the  marriage,  determines  that  a  "  bro- 
ther or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases."     Now  if" 
single  desertion  amounts  to  a  discliarge,  which  seems  to  be 
tho  apostle's  meaning,   the  reasoning   from  adultery  will   be 
still  more  conclusive. 

To  this  it  was  replied  00  the  other  side,  that  our  Saviour's 
allow  inn  divon      in  ti  adultery,  DM  ft  pnvi! 

cular  to  the  Jews.  That  this  indulgence  was  allowed  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by  which  this  crime  was  capitally 
punished  in  the  woman.  To  prove  this  liliorty  jnculiar  to  the 
Jews,  it  was  observed  that  the  Apostle  writing  to  the  Gentilo 
Christians  at  Rome  and  Corinth,  declares  the  wife  "bound  by 
the  law  to  her  huslwwd,  as  long  as  he  lives,"  withou' 

ion  of  cases :  and  that  other  general  rule  pronounei  I 
our  Saviour,  "  whom  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder,"  was  alleged  to  prove  the  matrimonial  tie  indissoluble. 
To  this  it  was  answered,   that    these  texts   thus  intcrpn ij 
proved  too  much,  and  condemned  separation  from   bod  and 
board,  no  leas  than  dissolving  the  relation.     That  our  Saviour 
!>  :'i  the  wife  at   liU'rtv  to  part  with  her  husband  IbradnltSTJ 
though  liv  ihe  law  of  M  Jj  thfl   adulterous  wile,  and  the 

person   who    debauched   her,    wen-    to  sutler  death  ;  but    the 
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I. 


hu-kmd  guilty  oi  -ui-h  an  often  ipHauypa 

by  this  provision  of  our  Saviour,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 

woman,  they  inferred  the  marriage  was  evidently  dissolved  by 

adultery. 

Prom  hence  they  proceed  to  the  testimony  of  the  fathers, 
vbieh,  l>ecau8o  there  is  no  reference  to  examine  the  citations, 
I  shall  forbear  to  mention. 

My  thi'  civil  lav,  if  the  man  could  prove  his  wife  a  strumpet, 
a  poisoner,  ur  procuress,  he  might  have  judgment  for  a  divorce. 

And  if  a  woman  oooM  eoaviet  her  bnafaand  of  murder,  poison- 

..t*  breaking  up  or  robbing  of  graves,  she  had  the  n 
remedy:  and  after  the  divorce  was  once  pronounced,  either 
of  t lie  injured  persona  «ere  at  lil>erty  to  marry.     And  thus, 
by  the  01  ions  drawn  up   for  the  ecclesiastical 

in  this  reign,  when  adultery  was  proved  upon  cither  of  the 
parties,  the  innocent  person  was  not  barred  from  marrying  at 
discretion. 

To  return :  the  question  was  divided  into  eight  1 'ranches, 
and  put  to  some  toaraod  men,  who  returned  their  anewsrfu 
ft  of  the  marquees  of  Northampton's  second  marriage. 
Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  sentence  was  given  for  this  I 
and  his  second  lady  permitted  to  cohabit   with   him.     II 

four  wars  after,  he  was  advised  to  bring  in  a  bill  into  the 
jwirliaiiM-iitdioujHj  for  confirming  this  judgment,  of  which  more 
after' 

In  the  latter  i  oil  of  January,  the  an  nf  Oanterhory 

wrote  to  Bonner,  hishop  of  London,  to  forbid  the  use  of 
some  ceremonies  formerly  practised.  The  letter  is  in  these 
words : — 


:>■> 

,•.■/•.->,  >. 


This  is  to  advertise  your  lordship,  thai  my  lord  protector's 
grace,  with  adfioa  of  others  the  king's  majesty's  council,  fol 
in  considerations   them  thereunto  moving,  hath   full;. 
d  that  no  candles  should  bo  borne  upon  Candlemas-, 
also   from  henceforth    ashes  or    palms  (bed  nger. 

Wherefore  I  beseech  your  kxdahip  to  cause  admonition  t! 

of  to  be  given  in  all  parish  churches  throug!  ^cse 

vsith  all  celerity;  and  likewise  unto  all  other  liiahops  that 

do  Un  in  their  dioceses 

ire  Candlemas-day.     And  as  for  otbai  bishops  that  ean 
knowledge  so  soon,  you  may  give  them  I  ■■■■  hereof 


IV.] 


OF   GHKAT    IJKITAIN. 


ISA 


at  more  leisure,  so  that  it  be  done  before  Ash- Wednesday.  BDWAAD 
Thus  fare  your  lordship  well :  your  loving  friend, 


»  Lambeth,  Jan.  27,  1547/ 


"T.Oaktua.."£— ; 


Tl>e  reason  of  the  archbishop's  requiring  Bonner  to  acquaint 
the  provincial  bishops  is,  because  the  bishops  of  Ixmdnn  being 
deans  of  the  episcopal  college  are  obliged  to  execute  the 
mandates  of  their  metropolitan,  and  transmit  bis  orders  to 
the  Miil'ragans  of  the  And  therefore.  though  Bon- 

ner liad  no  inclination  for  services  of  this  kind,  be  could  not 
decline  them  without  entangling  himself,  and  falling  under 
censure. 

However,  be  ventured  to  demur  a  little  to  the  execution  ;  . 
upon  which  the  archbishop  writes  another  letter  to  remind  him 
that  it  was  not  so  much  his  order  as  that  of  the  privy-council. 
Neither  was  there  any  inconsistency  (as  it  Mesa  Bonner  had 
objected)  between  this  injunction,  and  the  kind's  proclamation  i^rr. 
lately  set  forth. 

The  purport  of  the  proclamation  was  to  forbid  all  persons 
making  any  alterations  in  the  rites  and  practice  of  the  Church, 
<  i:her  by  patting  down  the  old,  or  bringing  in  any  new  cere* 
monies  without  public  warrant.     That  all  such  singularities, 
all  such  private  and  unauthorized  fancies,  were  arguments  of 
pride,  displeasing  to  God  Almighty,  and  tended  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  Church  ami  BtfttS.     All  clergymen  are  likewise  for- 
bidden to  preach  in  any  place  excepting  their  own  cures,  unless 
licensed  hy  the  king,  his  highncss's  visitors,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.     But  notwithstand- 
ing all  innovating  is  forbidden,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  procla- 
n  to  screen  those  from    punishment  who   should  omit  r.r 
refuse  the  u  hearing  of  candles  on  Candlcma-'-dav,  taking  ashes 
on  Ash- Wednesday,  creeping  to  the  cross,  bearing  |*alms.  or 
taking  holy  bread  or  holy  water,  or  omitting  such  other  rites 
and  ecr;  monies  concerning  religion,    which  the  archbishop  of 
•rhury,  by  his  majesty's  command,  with  the  advice  of  the 
■council,  has  declared,  or  sliall  hereafter  declare,  to  the 
bfahepfl,    by  his  writing   under  seal,  to  be  omitted   or  .o, 
changed. 


i  ,i,  ., 


caual  f—' 


Before  thi  mid  ivach  the  nam  ■>•  parts  of  lbs  king-  M., 

doru.  it  MM  followed  with  another  concerning  images.  These,  it  <kmn*n. 
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<  u  w.    seems,  had  cither  not  boon  removed  so  far  as  the  injui 

required,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  council  advanced  to  a 
resolve  of  throning  them  all  out  (whether  shaded  or  not) 
without  distinction.  Their  letter  to  the  arehbitdmp  is  to  this 
effect.  They  take  notice,  "  that  by  one  article  of  the  king's 
injunctions,  all  images  which  at  any  time  had  been  abused, 
with  pilgrimages,  nflhringn  or  censings,  should  be  taken  a 
Tliat  the  execution  was  contested  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  That  some  people  were  so  positive  in  their  supor- 
n,  that  the  evident  abuse  of  images  was  not  thought  a 
sufficient  motive  to  part  with  them :  that  tF  r  of  fact 

was  likewise  questioned,  and  a  great  deal  of  squabbling  in 
many  places,  whether  images  had  been  abused  or  not.  That 
disputes  of  this  kind,  unless  obviated  in  time,  would  probably 
proceed  to  further  inconveniences:  and  tliat  the  kingdom  is 
scarcely  any  where  quiet,  excepting  where  these  occasions  of 
disturbance  are  wholly  taken  away.  That  the  Orthotic  Church 
made  use  of  no  I  for  many  years  : 

and  that  by  no  means  it  is  convenient  the  living  imageeof 
rluist  should  fall   into  misunderstandings  nhout  tho 

nnnini.it  i-nmtot  be  said  to  be  any 

ii. n taounf  i-iiv.imstanccB  in  divF  For  these  reasons, 

i:ililiishop  Is  rc<]uired  to  issue  out  his  mandate  for  the 

taking  them  down  everywhere  with  all  expedition  tter 

i--  subscribed  by 

WARD    SOMKBSKT.       ANTHONY    Wl 

Hknjiy  Arundel.        John  BdMEU. 
Thomas  Skymoik.        William  Pag] 


;> 


The   kind's   cununi«*io:i'.jTs,    in   their  late   visitation,    pen 

.\li.i!  particular  in    their  dim-tinns  to   the  clergy  and  laity 

witliin   the  deanery  of  Doncaster.     By  their  exceeding 
injunctions,   it  seems  they  had  somewhat  of  etionary 

hi.  1  .shall  mention  some  of  their  orders  to  the 
in  to  teach  their  parishioners  that 
fasting  in  Lent,  anil  at  other  times  of  abstinence,  is  no  more 
than  a  mere  positive  or  humau  law  :  tliat  the  civil  magistrate 
may  change  the  times,  or  dispense  with  tl 
therefore    tliat    all    y  ■  iio  have  ickness,  other 

' ■.■**] ty,  or  Beance,  fowf,  within  the  bomxh  oftempen 
iejf  pleMe  without  ■ernrJe  of  conscience. 


Ill  MIX    IV.] 
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m 


hi m.  Th.-fore  high  mass  is  said  or  sung  at  the  high  alt.i 


\i 


the  EngHflh  suffrages  for  the  prosperity  of  the  king's  affair*, 
and  the  recommending  his  subjects  to  the  divine  protection, 
was  audibly  to  be  read.  **?!&*• 

Item.  Kvery  Sunday,  :it  the  time  of  the  priest's  going  about 
the  church  with  holy  water,  he  was  to  speak  the  follow  in e; 
sentence  in  three  or  four  places  where  he  might  be  best,  heard 
by  the  congregation : — 

"Remember  Clirist's  blood-»hcdding,  by  the  which  most 
holy  sprinkling  of  all  your  sins,  you  liave  free  pardon." 

In  like  manner,  before  the  distribution  of  the  holy  bread  he  TKtioly 
was  to  pronounce  these  words : —  mim** 

'•  Of  Christ's  body  this  is  a  token;  which  on  the  cross  for 
our  gins  was  broken  ;  wherefore  of  his  death  if  yc  will  l>c  Hf* 
takers,  of  rice  and  sins  you  must  be  forsaken." 

The  clerk,  in  like  manner,  is  ordered  to  bring  dona  the  pax, 
and  standing  without  the  church-door,  say  these  words  aloud 
to  the  people : — 

•'  This  is  a  token  of  joyful  peace  which  is  betwixt  tiod  and 
men's  conscience :  Christ  is  alone  the  j»eace-maker  which 
straitly  commands  peace  between  brother  and  brother.'" 


llv  tlie  way.  the  pax  was  a  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  with  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  upon  it:  when  the  holy  kiss  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  MM  left  off  upon  prudential  motives,  the  use  of  fin 
pax  was  brought  in,  carried  about  the  church,  and  offered  all 
the  people  to  ki». 

This  first  year  of  the  king's  reign,  bishop  Latimer  a|-| 
publicly,  and  exercised  part  of  his  function.      He  preached  in 
January  at  Paul'*  Cross,  and  the  Kent  after,  before  the  king, 
in  the  l'i  ivy-garden.      In  some  of  1  &  he  com- 

plains, '•  the  holy  revenues  were  seized  by  the  rich  laity  ;   that 
ut  was  only  a  pi  to    title:  that,   chantry 

pBOMDtad  to  MVtft]  cures,  to  excuse  the  |mtruiiM 
from  pa)  many  bencher-  wire  let  out 

hy  M-eulai        i     i  t  gffM  to  their  servnnts  aa 


«.o  IMT- 


Sbin\ 

Al    V,  :l 

ftulup 

• 

..  ■  ,'.     ,/  . 

tit   mnuim 

scar* 
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B  OOOtUben&m  for  keeping  their  bounds,  hawks,  and  horses: 
Mid,  l.-is'U,  thai  the  poor  clergy  were  reduced  to  Bdefe  -hoit 
allowance,  that  tliey  were  forced  to  go  to  service:  to  turn 
dorks  of  tin-  kitchen,  enrveyon,  reoehron,  &c."  Tim  God 
was  dishonoured  in  his  ministers,  the  Church  disserved,  and 
religion  disgraced.  However,  there  was  no  redress  to  be  had : 
all  this  oatrags  and  injustice  was  generally  connived  at  by 
great  men:  for,  as  the  learned  lleyliu  observes,  which  way 
could  they  go  about  to  rectify  these  disorders  without  con- 
demning then 

Neither  were  the  universities  in  any  better  condition  :  they 
lay  under  the  last  degree  of  discouragement,  as  appear- 
Aseham's  totftW  to  the  marquess  of  Northampton.  He  com- 
plains there  was  scarce  any  sort  qf  motive  left  be  study  :  that 
learning  had  neither  wealth  nor  respect  to  draw  the  fancy  : 
that  for  these  reasons,  improvement  in  science  was  impra 
cable  to  pOOf  paoplos  and  as  for  the  wealthy,  they  had  no 
IBCfa  to  drudge  for  attainments  so  little  regards!  j  tliat 
unless  men's  hopes  were  ranted  by  considerations  of  interest 
and  figure,  the  most  promising  geniuses  would  miscarry,  and 
the  country  sink  to  the  last  degree  of  ignorance. 

One  Leaver,  a  learned  man  of  Cambridge,  makes  a  resem- 
bling remonstrance  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  He  applies  himself 
bokDj  to  the  courtiers  ;  b  II-  them  the  univ.-rsity  was  not  much 
the  better  for  the  five  lectures  founded  by  the  late  king:  that 
they  had  been  false  to  their  trust,  and  enriched  thems-  | 
with  revenues  settled  upon  that  learned  society:  that  before 
they  hud  the  disposal  of  the  king's  boontj,  there  were  in  Cam- 
bridge two  hundred  that  studied  divinity,  to  considerable  im- 
provement ;  but  that  now  the  university  was  lamentably  thin 
■nd  dispirited. 

The  university  of  Oxford  had  no  better  fortune  :  tbe  chantry 
lands  designed  by  the  act  for  n  -hoUrs,  were 

divided  amougBl  the  courtiers,  and  the  salaries  settled  upon  the 
lectures  unpaid.     In  short,  most  of  the  religious  foundations, 
which  at  tin.'  dissolution  of  their  houses  should  have  been  em- 
ployed fur  the  augmentation  of  the  king's  revenues,  the  SU 
tenance  of  the  DOOY,  and  the  encouragement  of  I 

men  of  B  fetj  uncnmmendabki  character;  who, 

.    ,    -t  I  !•■•- 

tion  of  sense-'  ho,  in  reganl  laymen. 
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could  have  no  pretences  t ■  >  the  endowments  of  the  Church  :  for  i:pu  am 

they  were  incapable  of  performing  the  sacerdotal  office,  . ' 

With    v.h..  BOOld   lli'-v  lav  hands  M  "'  i  - 1  •_■«! 

on  th.it  All  BoVOfOr,  all  the  reason  and  remonstra 

■  od  men  could  not  piwail  with  then)  to  balk  tl»  it  avarice, 
nor  hinder  them  from  settling  their  sacrilege  ir  pos- 

terity. 

And  having  mentioned  Aacham's  report  of  the  condition  of 

I  ho  ii  of  Cambridge.   I  Khali  add  something  in  general 

concerning  the  course  of  their  studies,  as  it  is  represented  hy 

Uie  same  hand.     In  one  of  his  Niters  to  the  archbishop  of 

■  takes  notice  tliac  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  and 

Bchool-tlisn,  began  to  be  £Bn8ad  :   that  they  formed  their  system 

of  divinity  npOfl   the   holy  Script  iocs   and  the    writings   of  St. 

Austin :  tluit  languages  and  the  belles-lettres  began  to  be  in 

vogue:   that  Plato,   Aristotle,  and  Tully,   Herodotus,  Thucy- 

-.  and  Xenophon,  together  with  the  (J reck  poets  of  the 

first  claw  were  much  their  inclination.     Afterwards,  he  coin- 

m  in  general  of  the  discouragements  the  university  lay 

QOder;   that  the  men  of  long  standing  u.n-  mostly  gone  off ; 

and    that   parts  and   learning  wore  generally  over-weighed   by  ;\»r!un.. 

favour  and  recommendations  from  great  n  KiH,L  "* 

The  hitter  end  of  this  winter  a  committee  of  divines  were 
commanded  by  the  king  to  draw  up  an  order  for  administering  248. 
the  holy  eucharist  in   English   under  both  kinds,  pursuant  to;' 7.,'™' 

late  act  uf  parliament.      Thfl  00001108100  WM  directed    to -V  *«■» 
tho  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Ely,   Line  tafak* 

Cbiciiester,    Hereford.     Westminster,    Uochester ;'   Dr.  I  '£,. 

almoner  to  the  king,  and  dean  of  Christ  Church  ;    Dr.  May,  : 
of  St.  Paul's  ;    Dr.  Taylor  or  T\  let,  dean  of  Lincoln  ;    1  >r. 
Ivynes,  dean  of  Exeter;    Dr.  Kobertson.  afterwards  dean  oj 
am,  and  Dr.  Kcdmayne,  ma  II age  in  Cam- 

bridge.   These  were  the  persons  who  afterwards  made  the  \. 

and  therefore,   ll-vlm    IB    of  Opinion    they   were  now" 
I    for  the    hnarwan  nl»>»i -mrntioned.     Tho   learned; 
■  Burnet,  from  a  manaaodpt  of  Dr,  8taDingfleet«  gitee  a 
i>n  which  we  ought  rathai  to  » •  I \ .  foe  Jl-vlin 
sjieaks  only  Bpoa  conjecture  :  tho  names  are  these,  tho  arch- 
il, iliiry  and  fork,  the  biahopi  of  I^ondoii.  Dur- 
ham, and  Worcester,  Norwich,  St.  Aaanh,  Bauabary,  Ooterrti'] 

and  Iiichlield,  Oar]  :ol.  St.  I1  'hi- 
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r.  Hereford.   Westminster.    Rochester,   together  with 
the  doctors  above  ted. 

These  prelates  and  divines,  before  Uiey  came  to  a  resolution 
concerning  the  form  for  the  administration  in  both  kinds, 
considered  the  present  practice  of  the  Church,  and  broke  tin- 
question  into  several  divisions.  And  baft  it  ma  settled  tliat 
••wry  one  in  the  commission  should  give  his  answer  in 
writing. 

"  Question    1. 

"  Whether  the  sacrament   of  the  altar  ma  instituted  fa 
received  of  one  man  for  another,  or  to  l>o  received  of  even 
man  for  himself  f 

Upon  this  ijuostinn  they  are  all  agreed  thai  this  holy 
ment  was  instituted   to  1»-  reeeiwd  of  every  man  lor  bfan 
and  not  of  one  man  for  anot her  :  but  heir  ir  must  be  said  the 
lu-ltop  of  Durham  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  the  rest  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  question. 


"  Question  II. 

M  Whether  the  receiving  the  Baid  sacrament  of  one  man 
avail  and  profit  any  other  T 

Here  Canterbury,  and  St.  David's,  and  the  two   Dre.  Obi 
Bad  Ta\lor,  iiold  the  BOgative  part  of  the  question.      The  rest. 
excepting  Carlisle  and    Hristnl,  BgrOQ  in  a  middle  sense  :   they 
affirm  the  receiving  this  holy  BBCramenl  signifies  nothing  m 
another  person,  any  further  than  that  all  good  works  done  by 


any  member  of  the  Catholic    Church  are   in    some    measure 

serviceable  to  the  "hole  body,  by  rirtae  of  the  onion  and 

munication  which  run  through  this  spiritual   society.      1  00- 
served  Carlisle   and    Briatol    were    more    i  ■  II'     first 

(whose  name  was  Ahhirli)  distinguishes  between  the  act  of  the 
receiver  and  the  oblation  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  pries 
M7"*.  If  the  receiver  comes  unqualifiod.  he  hurts  himself,  anil 
be,  does  no  service  to  any  other  person  ;  but  the  offering 

>lv  sncniment.  by  •!  :   T.   is 

benefkdal  to  prowonl  and  abaest,  living  and  dead. 

BQflfa,  bishop  of  Hristol,  endeavours  to  |>rove  the  W  letfflBftion 

of  the  1im|\  sacrament  serviceahle.  not  •ml\  tO  the  receivers. 


| 
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t lie  whole  Church.     To  this  pOip08Q  hfl  quote*  these  words  of  kdwaRP 

St.  <\|iri:ni:    •'  (Juauquam   fiuVlissimus  et  devntissimus  frntcr 

nostor,  inter  cietcra  solicitudinem  et  curam  suani  cum  frntribus  ' 
in  omni  obsequio  operntionis  inq>ertitur,  qui    nee  illic  OUHUB 

corporuni loripiarii  ac  seribit  ac  signiticat  tnibi  dies  quibus 

in  careen*  beati  fratres  nustri  ad  immortalitatein  gloriosn 
fa  e\itu  transeant  Bl  OdfifamtOT,  bk  ■  nobis  pMatfOBOl 
et  sacrificia  ob  commemorationes  eornm,  qua?  cit<  •  M.!>i»eum. 
Domino  prosperante,  celebrabimus.  Ita  cnim  docuit  Apostolus 
Christi.  unus  panis  ct  unum  corpus  mnlti  sumua  omncs,  qui  da 
ano  pane  et  de  uno  caliee  participamus.  Nee  loquitur  do  his 
solis,  qui  eo  tempore  Corinthi  conveniebant,  et  sacrament  um 
ab  unius  saocrdntis  tnanu  rccipichant,  vorum  potius  do  seipso 
bODfl  procul  a  Corintho  agent.,  it  Coriiithiis  ijvsis  onmihusqiie 
in  i  'hristum  credentibus,  ubi  tandem  constituti  o&scnt,  quos 
omncs  significat  unum  ease  corpus  qui  toto  orbe  de  nno  pane 
communicantes  participare 

14  Question  III. 
"  What  ia  the  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  massT 

The  reader  shall  have  Canterbury's  answer  in  his  own  words, 
viz. — 

"  The  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  mans  is  not  an 
called  because  Christ  indeed  is  there  offered  and  sacrificed  by 
the  priest  and  the  people,  (fct  that  was  done  but  ones  In  him- 
self u|Hin  the  oran  :)  but  it  is  so  called  hooailse  it  is  a  memory 
and  representation  of  that  very  true  sacrifice  and  immolation 
which  before  was  made  upon  the  crow.1' 

Hoi  beck,    and     Kid  I.  I'crrars,    bishops  of    Lincoln. 

Rochester,  and  St.  Da\  tared  tluuiselvow  much  to  the 

same  I'Heet.  The  DlS.  Ooi  and  Tftjlot  OBI  mod  to  go  SQttSWl 
I'livcr.  ami  make  the  ol'lation  in  the  holy  eucharistmcau  nothing 
w  i.  thanksgiving,  and  the  rem.  mhranee  of  our 
•ur's  passion.  The  rest — that  is,  Holgatc,  archbishop  of 
Yurk;  Heath,  bishop  of  Worcester  ;  I  tops,  of  Norwich, 
I'.nffW,  of  St.  Asaph  ;  Tunstal,  of  Durham;  Sain 
Capon,  nf  Salisbury;   Cooderick,  of  Kly ;  Sampson.  ofOoffi 

Id;  Day.  of  Chichester;  and  Skip,  <if  Hereford ; 

together  with  Lincoln  and  Carlisle— agree  in  a  counter  sense. 

I  In  \  affirm,  "  the  oblation  nnd  sacrifie.  of  Chri«t  m  tbfi  mans 

vol..  v  K 
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is  tin-  pteeonting  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  Uod 
Father,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine ;  that  these  eucha- 
ristic  elements  are  consecrated  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  universal  Church,  and  in  remembrance  of  our  Saviour's 
panion." 

1  Inn  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  is  somewhat  more  strong 
ami  singular.  Ilia  words  are  these  :  '•  The  dilation  and  sacri- 
>f  Christ  in  the  mass  is  even  the  same  which  was  offered 
I  j  Christ  on  the  cross,  ever  and  everywhere  abiding  and 
enduring  of  like  fltrftngth,  virtue,  and  power.  The  difference 
is,  tliat,  on  the  cross,  Christ,  being  there  both  priest  and  sacri- 
fice, offered  himself  visibly :  and  in  tbe  mass,  being  likewise 
lx>th  priest  and  sacrifice,  offers  himself  invisibly  by  the  common 
minister  of  the  Church,  who,  in  the  name  and  stead  of  tbe 
whole  faithful  congregation,  offers  and  presents  as  he  is  cot 
maoded  by  Christ." 

"•'Qukstjon  IV. 
"  Wherein  consists  the  mass,  by  Christ's  institution  V 

244.      Her©  Canterbury.  Salisbury.   Lincoln,  Kly,  Rod 

tol,  and  St.  David's,  are  of  the  MUM  opinion.  They  affirm 
mass  by  Christ's  institution  consists  in  those  things  which  are 
CBBntiopad  m  tin-  evangelist,  Matt.  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  Luk.  xxii., 
I  Cor.  x.  and  xi.,  Acts  ii.  York  adds  John  vi.  to  the  former 
texts ;  but  seems  to  come  towards  the  sense  of  transubstau  na- 
tion. Cox  and  Taylor  are  somewhat  BON  <- ••]  I  .umI  make 
the  mass  consist  in  the  distribution  of  the  body  and  blood 
Chart  in  memory  of  his  passion. 


loud  of 


41  Qhsstiom  Vi 

What  time  the  accustomed  order  began  first  iu  the  Church, 
that  the  priest  alone  should  receive  the  sacrament  P 

To  this  Canterbury  answers  thus :  ■  I  think  tbe  use  that  the 
priest  alone  did  receive  the  sacrament,  without  tin*  jwopk;, 
began  nut  within  six  or  seven  hundred  years  after  Chart." 
Lincoln's  answer  is  much  the  same,  only  he  gives  reasons,  and 
dilates  a  little.  BochortOT  differs  from  these  two  only  as  to  the 
time,  and  seems  to  grant  ■  more  of  antiquity  to 

custom 


York  is  somewhat  singular  in  his  answer,  and  relies  upon  a  kdwaku 
forged  decretal  epistle.  He  affirms,  "  the  customary  order, 
thai,  priests  Hhmild  receive  the  sacrament  alone,  began  about 
the  time  of  Zuphcrinus,  who,  when  the  OOBUnon  people  had  left 
their  daily  and  frequent  communion,  ordained  that  they  should 
cummunicate  at  the  least  once  a- year,  which  was  at  Easter :" 
H liieh  ordinance1  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  Rochester 
alleges  some  of  these  spurious  authorities  for  a  contrary  pur- 
pose. London,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Norwich,  Chichi  I 
St.  Asaph,  and  Durham,  are  uniform  in  tin  ii 'm  utiment.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  found  the  practice  upon  any  constitution  , 
but  refer  it  to  the  decay  of  the  primitive  fervour,  and  the 
abatement  of  devotion  in  the  people,  wim.  when  they  absented 
tliemselves  from  tin-  sacrament,  the  priests  were  forced  to 
receive  it  alone.  The  bishop  of  Durham  explains  himself 
further,  and  observes,  that  at  first  the  people  received  the  holy 
cucharist  every  day,  afterwards  thrice  a  week,  then  on  Sundays 
only  ;  and,  devotion  growing  more  languid  u|»on  the  course  of 
time,  the  intervals  of  the  solemnity  were  still  more  distant,  and 
the  people  received  no  oftener  than  thrice  a  year,  that  is,  at  the 
festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  ami  Whitsuntide. 

"  (^ukstion  V  I. 

"  Whether  it  be  convenient  that  the  same  custom  continue 
still  within  this  realm  P 

Hero  Canterbury  and  Rochester  are  for  reviving  the  primi- 
tive usage,   as  founded  upon  Scripture,  and  declare  against 
solitary  communion.     The  rest  of  the  bishops  determine 
other  way.     They  \\ isli  the  priest  might  have  some  of 
gregation  to  receive  with  him  at  oxen  mttti   however,    if  the 
ness  of  their  devotion  make*  them  decline  conuuuuieat 
think  it  Ixtth  lawful  and  convenient  that  the  priest  sh.mM 
»y  maw  and  receive  the  sacrament  alone.     Dr.  Cox  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  in  case  the  people  cannot  lie  prevail-  d 
with  |o  communicate  with  the  pn 


"QUFSTION    VII 

"  Whether  it  is  convenient    that    masses  satisfactory  should 
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way  nf  Articles,  looks,  he  thinks,  like  sinioniacal  cuvetousness  : 

and  yet  all  this  must  be  understood  within  a  due  reserve  for  . , 

those  t'-xts  of  Scripture  where  the  lubourer  is  said  "to  be 

worthy  of  his  hire:"  "and  the  Lord  has  ordained  that  they  Ldu  lo.  7. 

that  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel."*  '  0* 

The  bishop  of  Carlisle  affirms,  that  if  any  tiling  or  action  of 
the  priest  is  interpreted  to  a  full  satisfaction  of  sins,  venial  or 
mortal,  he  kuows  no  authority  in  proof  of  such  an  assertion : 
iiiitlni  ifl  ha  billing  to  grant  that  priests  are  hired  by  way  of 
bargain  to  say  mass  for  souls  departed.  He  would  rather  have 
it,  tliat  the  praying  for  the  living  and  dead  is  part  of  the 
Church- service ;  tliat  it  is  performed  by  the  priest  as  a  on 
of  his  function,   without  any  regard  to  the  advantage  of 

>1.  However,  be  thinks  tin-  clergy  ought  to  be  COI 
for  these  ministrations.  Then,  as  to  tin-  |>erfcct  and  plenary 
satisfaction  for  all  sins,  tliat  is  only  to  be  attributed  to 
Saviours  passion.  However,  thus."  who  go  into  the  other 
world,  charged  OOlj  with  MOM  lesser  faults  unrepentcd,  he 
hopes  may  he  relieved  by  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  and  the 
prayers  of  the  Church:  and  for  this  he  cites  St.  Austin,  St. 
Jerome,  &e.  "  Pro  non  valde  malis  propitiationcs  fiant,  et  do 
ibus  peccatis,  cuin  quibus  obligati  defuueti  sunt,  possum 

post  morion  AeohV  &c. 

"QOKSTIOK    VIII. 

"  Whether  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  taught  at  the  time  of  the 
mass,  to  tho  understanding  of  the  people  being  preseii 

Hen-  London  ami  I  hirham  arc  of  one  opinion.    They  do  not 
think  it  necessary  a  sermon  should  be  preached  at  every  mass, 
though  they  grant  the  frequent  use  of  such  instruction 
commendable.     The  rest  speak  somewhat  higher  for  this  prac- 
tice, and  seem  to  make  it  in  a  manner  necessary. 

"  QjosmioM  IX. 

•   Whether  in  the  mass  it  were  convenient  to  use  such  speech 
as  the  people  may  understand  !** 


To    this   Canterbury    answers,   he   thinks  it    convi  r.ient    t<> 
use  the  vulgar  tongue  in  the  mass,  cxceptinL'  in  OOtftaia 
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nnsteries,  concerning  which  he  is  unresolved  at  present. 
it  agrees  with  him,  but  without  any  hesitation  concerning   the 
mysteries. 

London,   Hereford,  Chichester,    Worcester,   N  md 

St.  Asaph,  pronounce  they  think  it  not  convi  ni.  nt  the  wlmle 
mass  should  be  in  English. 

Durham's  answer  looks  the  same  way.  He  affirms  that 
Latin  being  the  common  language  of  the  western  liturgies,  he 
thinks  the  continuance  of  it  ought  to  be  kept  on,  especially  08 
to  the  more  mysterious  part  of  the  service.     He  c  the 

majesty  of  religion  would  suffer  and  grow  cheap,  if  the  moat 
solemn  part  of  it  should  be  understood  by  the  audience.     Not- 
withstanding this  singularity,  he  believes  the  translating  B0VI 
prayers,  fur  informing  the  understanding,  and  exciting  tli' 
votion  i>f   I  .  might  be  a  serviceable  expedient. 

Lincoln's  answer  disagrees  with  Durham.  This  bishop  in- 
sists upon  the  ajjostle's  authority  and  reasoning,  to  prove  the 
public  am  106  ought  to  be  in  a  tongue  tlie  people  understand, 
without  which  they  are  not  in  I  n  to  say 

adds  that,  lung  after  the  apostles*  times,  the  liturgies  continued 
it.  the  language  of  the  country. 

Ely  reinforces  Lincoln  by  producing  instances.     "  This  was 
the  custom,"  says  he,  "in    Dalmatia,  in  St.  Jerome's  time. 
And  afterwards,  when  Cyril  applied  to  the  court  of  Rome 
tin'  same  usage  in  Sclavonia,  the  case  being  debated  in  tin 
sistory,  and  the  motion  opposed  by  a  strong  part).  I  voice  was 
heard  as  it  were  from  heaven :  '  Omnia  spiritus  laudet  Domi- 
nant ct  omnis  lingua  confiteatur  ei ; '  and  thus  the  decision 
was  made  in  favour  of  Cyril."      However,  Ely  concludes  B 
a  proviso  for  altering  his  miud  upon  better  information. 

Carlisle  observes,  that  the  publishing  the  holy  Scriptures  in 
English  in  the  late  reign,  was  first  thought  inooil  and 

afterwards  allowed  by  the  advice  of  the  clergy  ;  and  that  f<>i 
part  he  was  ready  to  follow  authority,  and  submit  his  under- 
standing to  his  superiors. 

Rochester  declares  for  the  mass  in  the  vulgar  language,  I 

that  the  people  have  a  right  to  understand  the  Church  ft  rvfes  : 

•  can  they  answer  the  priest,  as  they  did  in  St. 

'"ypnan's  time,  "  Habemus  ad  Dominum!"  that  is,   vVa  lift 

them  up  unto  the  Lord.     However,  upon  the  authority  of 

''•asiland   the  counterfeit  St.  Dennis,  he  thinks  it  would 
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not  bl  inwmKDMnC  if  the  words  of  cousecratiou  wore  secreted,  edward 
or  spoken  low. 

;ol  is  of  opinion,  that  saying  the  whole  mass  in  English 
would  briug  a  singularity  upon  the  English  Church,  and  make 
her  difler  from  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

"  (Jl  EST  ION    X. 

"  When  the  reservation  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  hanging  up 
of  the  same,  first  began ! " 

To  this  question  we  have  only  the  answers  of  Canterbury 
and  Lincoln.    The  first  believes  the  reservation  of  the  sacra- 
ment began  six  or  seven  hmidnd  year*  after  Christ,  and  that 

hanging  it  up  hath  still  less  antiquity.  The  latter 
'olydorc  Virgil,  for  a  decree  of  pope  Innocent  III.,  in  which 
the  reserving  the  sacrament  was  ordered,  that  it  might  be 
always  ready  for  the  benefit  of  sick  persons.  This  dr-cree  was 
confirmed  by  Ilonorius  III.,  who  added  a  clause  for  keeping 
it  "  in  loco  singulari,  mundo,  et  signato."  He  likewise  com- 
manded the  priest  to  instruct  the  people  to  make  a  low  rere- 
renee  at  the  elevation,  and  when  it  was  carried  to  the  sick.  As 
for  the  hanging  the  sacrament  over  the  altar,  this  bishop  of 
Lincoln  affirms  it  a  custom  of  a  later  time,  and  not  yet  univer- 

ly  received. 

W  hether  these  questions  were  debated  before  the  late  sta- 
tute fur  communicating  under  both  kinds,  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, for  by  tliat  act.  the  priests  are  not  restrained  from  cou- 
aecrating,  though  none  of  the  congregation  communicated  with 
them. 

This  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  moved  gently  in  the 
Reformation.     They  were  willing  to  satisfy  the  court  and  the, 

of  parliament:  and  at  the  same  tOM  find  out  such  I 
per  as  might  Dol  1«-  shocking  to  those  of  the  old  persmi 
Thu*  by  the  (torn  they  drew  up,  the  office  of  the  mass  con- 
tituuil  a*  formerly  in  the  I^atin  tongue,  to  the  end  of  the 
eanon.  After  this  an  exhortation  in  English  was  made  to 
those  who  intended  to  receive  the  holy  eucharwt.  It  began 
with  (those  words:  M  Dearly  beloved  in  the   Lord,  the  coming 

this  holy  communion,'"  be,  ;  then  followed  the  Invitation: 
Y.iu  rulv  and  earnestly  repent  JOB  <>f  y..ui 

From  hence  the  office  proceeds  to  a  general  Confession,  to  tin.1 
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Absolution,  and  the  comfortable  sentences  out  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture; ami  from  thence  to  tin.  pnjer,  m  Wq  do  not  presun •■ 
conic  to  this   table."      XhflM  I"  P9  the  same  whirli  are 

still  used  by  tin'  Church  of  England.  After  this  the  holy 
I  in-harist  was  given  in  both  kinds,  first  to  the  clergy,  then  to 
the  jicople  with  these  words,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  given  for  tine,  preserve  thy  body  unto  • 
lasting  life;  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
shed  for  thee,  preservo  thy  soul  unto  everlasting  lift 
congregation  received  kneeling,  and  were  dismissed  with  a 
blessing. 

The  day  before  the  receiving  the  communion,  the  priest 
an  exhortation  bo  prepare  the  people  for  the  solemnity ;  it  is 
much  the  same  with  that  now  in  our  liturgy,  only  after  the 
direction  concerning  confession,  it  is  added,  tliat  such  as  W 
choice  of  the  customary  confession  to   the  priest,  should   not 
censure  those  who  thought.  ■  >nfession  to  God  surfi- 

i  n  at ;  and  that  those  who  confessed  only  to  God,  should  not 
be  shocked  with  those  who  applied  to  auricular  confession  ; 
that  in  things  not  prescribed  in  holy  Scripture,  or  settled  l>y 
authority,  every  man  ought  to  follow  his  own  conscience.  I 

•underlining  a  different  practice  in  others.  The  bread  was 
such  as  luid  0000  formerly  used,  and  broken  into  two  or  more 
pieces,  and  the  people  were  taught  the  quantity,  whether  more 
or  less,  made  no  difference  as  to  the  benefit.  And  lastly,  there 
was  no  elevation  after  consecration. 

form  being  approved  by  the  privy-council,  was  pub- 
lished with  the  kin/-  |"  "•latnation  on  bhfl  tightl)  of  Mil 
The  proclamation  sets  forth,  "  that  the  office  was  drawn  up  to 
preserve  a  due  regard  for  the  holy  sacrament ;  that  .such  high 
mysteries  might  not  Ik-  approached  with  undue  qualifications, 
dishonoured  by  diversity  of  usage,  or  profaned  by  undecent 
address.  The  subjects  are  commanded  to  conform  to  this 
order,  that  tin-  king  may  lie  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  ;  and  here  they  are  enjoined  to  wait 
the  public  direction,  and  not  to  overrun  authority  :  that  such. 
Unwarrantable  forwardness  was  the  way  to  retard  their  wishes, 
and  disappoint  them  in  what  they  expected." 

IM  »8  somewhat  e.\t moid i nary,   and  therefore  I 
■ball   L'ive    it    in  ll  ■  of  the  pr. ... l.imatiuii.      "  W< 

not,"  says  the  king,  "Juvre  OUT  H  UalOQ 
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our  judgment,  so  much  to  mistrust  our  zeal,  as  though  we  BDWjlftD 

either  could  not  discern  what  was  to  be  done,  or  would  not  < . < 

do  all  tilings  iu  due  time.  (Jod  be  praised,  we  kuow  both 
what  iiv  Ins  wurd  is  meet  to  be  redressed,  and  have  au  earnest 
mind  with  all  diligence  and  convenient  speed,  to  set  forth  the 
same,*'  isc. 

The  king  was  but  ten  years  old  in  October  last,  and  there- 
fore to  suppose  him  a  judge  in  controversy  thus  early,  and 
make  him  say  he  knew  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  was  somewhat 
extraordinary.  People  would  not  easily  believe  tliat  a  pi  i. 
so  much  within  his  childhood  should  l»e  furnished  with  learn- 
ing, and  grown  up  to  tliat  maturity  of  judgment,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  pronounce  upon  articles  of  faith,  and  to  settle  the 
discipline  uud  worship  of  the  Church.  This  is  a  performance 
which  requires  a  very  j>enetrating  and  enlightened  understand- 
ing. To  determine  these  points,  all  the  advantages  of  age  and 
improvement  are  no  more  than  necessary.  Further :  by  the 
proclamation  it  appears,  the  people  in  many  places  were  very 
ungovernable  and  tumultuary,  and  thought  themselves  wise 
enough  to  strikeout  a  scheme  of  religion  ;  and  thus  presuming 
on  tlu-ir  abilities,  they  practised  ujkui  their  private  fancies,  and 
had  not  p  I  stay  the  leisure  either  of  Church  or  State. 

|  invent  this  disorder,  to  make  tho  devotions  of  the  people 
uniform,  and  recommend  these  beginnings  of  the  Reformat  i 
a  sufficient  number  of  OOpiei  of  the  office  above-mentioned 
was  transmitted  to  the  bishop,  with  a  letter  of  direction  fur  li,lE!£n?AC*' 
the  disposal.  The  council's  letter,  drawn  up  by  archbishop  •»-  d.  i 547-8. 
Cranmer,  runs  thus:— 


"  After  our  most  hearty  commendations  unto  your  lordships,  A  tea 
where,  in  the  parliament  late  hoidflD  tl  Wwtiuiuster,  it  wasni#£C- 
amongst  other  things  most  godly  established,  that,  according ^jffi** 
to  the  first  institution  aud  use  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  c-tw. 
moot  holy  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Btfk 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  distributed  to  the  people  under  tho 
kinds  of  bread  and  wine  ;  according  to  the  effect  whereof,  the 
e  majesty  minding,  wit.h  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
■ad  the  rest  of  the  council,  to  have 
said  statute  wall  I  (i  rated  in  such  sort,  as  like  as  it  is  agree- 
able with  the  Word  of  t«od,  so  the  same  may  also  be  faithfully 
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s-    and  reverently  received  of  his  most  loving  subjects,  to  their 
B^i  comforts  and  wealths,  hath  caused  sundry  of  his  i 

t  gran  and  well-learned  prelates,  and  others,  learned 
in  the  Scriptures,  to  assemble  themselves  for  this  matter,  who, 
after  long  conference  together,  hare,  with  deliberate  advice, 
finally  agreed  upon  such  an  order,  to  be  used  in  all  places  of 
the  king's  majesty's  dominions,  in  the  distribution  of  the  said 
most  blessed  sacrament,  as  may  appear  unto  you  by  the  book 
thereof,  which  we  send  herewith  unto  you ;  albeit,  knowing 
your  lordship's  kuowledge  in  the  Scriptures,  and  earnest  good 
will  and  zeal  to  the  sotting  forth  of  all  things,  according  to 
the  truth  ilni-of,  we  be  well  assured,  you  will  of  your  own 
good  will,  and  upon  respect  to  your  duty,  diligently  let  forth 
tin*  most  godly  order  here  agreed  upon,  and  commanded  to  be 
used  by  the  authority  of  the  king's  majesty,  yet  remembering 
withal  the  crafty  practices  of  the  devil,  who  ceaseth  not  by 
his  members  to  work  by  all  ways  and  means  the  hindrance  of 
all  godliness,  and  considering  further  that  a  great  number  of 
the  curates  of  the  realm,  either  for  lack  of  knowledge  cannot, 
or  for  waut  of  good  mind  will  not,  be  so  ready  to  set  forth  the 
same  as  we  could  wish,  and  as  the  importance  of  the  matter 
and  their  OVB  botmdei)  duty  reipiireth  ,  thought  good 

to  piay  and  require  your  lordships,  and  nevertheless  in  the 
king's  majesty,  our  most  dread  sovereign  lord's  name,  to  com- 
mand you,  to  have  an  earnest,  careful,  and  diligent  respect, 
both  in  your  own  person  and  by  all  your  officers,  and  minister* 
also,  to  cause  these  books  to  I"  '  jmrson,  vicar, 

and  other  curate  within  your  diocese,  with  such  diligence  as 
they  may  have  sufficient  time  well  to  advise,  and  instruct  them- 
selves for  the  distribution  of  the  most  holy  rommuninn,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  this  book,  before  this  and  Easter  time,  and 
also  that,  they  may  he  by  your  good  means  well  directed  to  use 
such  good,  gentle,  and  charitable  instruction,  of  their  weak* 
l>le,  and  unlearned  parishioners,  as  may  be  to  ail  their  good 
satisfaction,  as  much  as  may  be  ;  praying  you  to  consider  tliat 
set  forth  to  the  intent  there  should  be  in  all  parts 
of  the  realm,  and  amongst  all  men,  one  uniform  manner  ijuietly 

l:  the  weB  executing  whereof  ,  I  N  BtaHeti 

much  in  the  diligence  of  you  and  others  ol  your  vocation,  so 
we  eftsounds  require  you  to  liave  an  earnest  resj x 
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Las  you  tender  the  kings  majesty's  pleasure,  and  will  answer  ei>«  akd 
for  the  coutrai  J  /      . 

"T.  Oaxt.  H.  Ahindkll, 

It.  lit  CHI  C-\X<  KI.L.         Wm«  Pktrk, 
Wm.  St.  John-,  V.u.  N'okth, 

J.  Rcssel,  Edwabd  Wotton." 


Those  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  received, 
were  disgusted  at  this  order :  they  were  disturlx-d  to  find 
confession  left  indifTcrent ;  and  apprehensive  tlie  jieoplo  would 
go  too  far  in  this  liberty,  and  avoid  the  mortification  of  dij- 

ema  their  BOaftdasoa  They  observed  our  Saviour  had 
given  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  tin:  puwvr  •>!  binding 
and  loosing ; "  and  that  St.  James  exhorts  Christians  "  to 
confess  their  faults  one  to  another."  However,  our  learned 
Church  historian  affirms,  "it  is  certain  that  confession  to  a 

^t  is  no  where  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.**  Rut  the  famous 
Dr.  Hammond  seems  of  a  different  sentiment  :  and  to  prove 
that  by  "  confessing  one  to  another,"  is  meant  confession  to  a 
priest,  he  olwerves  that  the  king's  manuscript  has  the  particle 
nui>,  '  therefore."  That  this  plainly  refers  the  exhortation  to 
the  fourteenth  verse,  where  the  sick  person  is  directed  to  call 
for  the  "  Elders  of  the  Church,"  that  they  may  ['ray  over 
him.  and  anoint  him  with  oil,  in  order  to  his  recovery.  This 
the  most  learned  Dr.  Hammond  proves  further  from  the 
context,  and  nature  of  the  matter.  To  warrant  this  const  ruc- 
tion, we  have  a  parallel  place  in  St.  Peter,  where  the  apostle 
commands  us  to  "  be  all  subject  one  to  another."  Now  to 
strain  this  up  to  the  letter,  must  destroy  all  government  and 
distinction  in  the  Church :  and  which  is  more,  it  is  big  with 
inconsistency  and  contradiction,  for  it  makes  every  body  both 
a  subject  and  superior,  with  respect  to  the  same  person,  and 

at  the  same  liin hut  God,*"  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  "is  not 

the  author  of  such  OOnfafall*"1  To  be  snhject  therefore  "one 
to  another,"  can  mean  nothing  else,  than  that  persons  who  are 
placed  in  a  private  and  inferior  station,  ought  not  to  affect  a 
levelling  humour,  but  submit  to  order  and  authority.  And 
thus,  by  parity  of  reason,  the  text  in  St.  James,  u  of  confessing 
one  to  lood.     And  to   fortifv 

isition,  and  bring  it  up  to  tbfl  GM6  in  hand,  he  observes, 
that  by  the  elders  of  the  Church,  to  whom  this  confession  is  to 
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be  made,  the  ancients  understand  bishops  or  priests.     1 1 
over,  it  docs  not  follow  it  is  always  necessary :  in  some  cases, 
it  may  only  be  counsel  and  not  reach  to  precept. 

That  auricular  confession  is  attended  with  advantage,  seems 
not  ill  proved  by  Erasmus:  I  shall  mention  a  little  of  his 
reasoning  upon  this  subject.  In  the  first  place  he  takes  notice, 
that  pride  is  the  main  principle  of  revolt  and  disobedience. 
liy  this  unhappy  quality  a  man  is  apt  to  rest  his  conduct 
wholly  on  his  own  Strength,  and  depend  upon  himself  for  his 
happiness:  humility,  therefor*-,  which  makes  him  .li- 
abilities, and  resign  to  the  divine  appointments,  is  the  first 
step  towards  a  recover}- :  the  making  a  discovery  of  our  lives, 
opening  our  minds,  and  laying  even  our  thoughts  before  a  pi 
must  be  a  mortifying  exercise,  and  cannot  be  done  without 
some  conquest  upon  pride.  Now  the  shame  of  repeating  this 
discipline  makes  a  man  more  guarded  in  his  practice,  and  is  a 
sort  of  preservative  against  a  relapse.  Besides,  the  penitent, 
by  Living  the  state  of  his  conscience  before  a  priest,  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  degrees  of  his  guilt,  and  the  danger  of  his 
miscarriage.  To  this  he  adds,  when  the  disease  ■ 
the  00 1  <•  is  more  practicable,  and  the  remedies  may  be  better 
directed. 

To  proceed.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  primitive  Church  "  there 
was  no  obligation  to  confess  secret  sins,  since  all  the  canons 
were  about  public  scandal."  But  this  reason  doth  not  seem 
strong  enough  to  support  the  assertion ;  for  it  is  certain 
public  penance  was  sometimes  assigned  to  private  confes.- 
That  those  who  confessed  privately,  were  ordered  to  do  open 
penance,  without  being  obliged  to  publish  their  particular 
miscarriage,  apjvears    from    St.    Basil.     "  Adulterio   pollutas 

mulieres   ct    confitentcs   oh    pietatcm publicare   quid 

patres  nostri  prohibuerunt,  eas  autem  stare  sine  commiu 
jusscrunt  donee  implerctur  tempus  pecnitcntia!."  And  from 
the  fifty-eighth  canon  of  this  Father,  it  is  plain  that  these 
women  were  dispen.-v.-d  with  in  the  three  first  stages  of  pe- 
nance: th.y  were  excused  the  discipline  of  the  fientes, 
audientes,  et  substrati ;  and  imnhili.tt. lv  ranged  amongst 
the  consistentes,  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  their  crime. 
Further;  it  is  well  known  that  before  tin  time  of  Nectar 
bishop     of    0  iuplo,    puhlic    neOMM  was  used  in 

eastern    as  well    as  the  western  Churches.     For  the  better 
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regulation  of  this  discipline,  a  person  was  chosen  to  inspect  the 
state  of  the  penitents,  and  receive  their  confession.*.  To  this 
office  Sozotnen  tells  us,  it  was  customary  to  appoint  some 
priest  eminent  for  his  prudence  and  regular  behaviour;  but 
especially  one  who  was  rOO  for  his  secrecy.     Now  to 

what  purpose  should  this  latter  qualification  be  thought  so 
necessary  in  a  penitentiary,  if  confessions  VPtn  not  delivered 
as  secrets!  And  accordingly  we  find  that  jM-rson  of  quality, 
who  occasioned  the  change  of  discipline  in  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople, confessed  to  none  hut  the  priest,  though  she  was 
at  the  same  time  openly  penitent.  Now  since  private  con- 
fession was  thus  customary  in  the  ancient  Church,  bSdqQ  there 
was  a  person  particularly  appointed  for  this  purpose,  we  must 
conclude  it  was  then  thought  a  very  serviceable  expedient.  As 
tn  the  manner  of  penance  for  great  crimes,  the  persons  en- 
joined it,  applied  themselves  to  the  arch  priest  and  penitentiary, 
who  took  their  names  in  writing :  alter  this,  on  the  first  day 
of  Lent,  they  appeared  at  the  church-door,  in  a  poor  torn 
habit,  for  this  was  then  their  mourning  dress.  Being  em 
the  church,  the  bishops  strewed  ashes  on  their  head,  and  gave 
ili. in  sackcloth  to  wear;  then  putting  themselves  in  a  posture 
of  prostration,  the  bishop,  with  the  clergy  and  people,  kneeled 

■  land  pravrd  fathom!  then  the  bishop,  making  an  BOB- 
hortiiti'in.  to  afl'ect  them  with  a  due  sense  of  their  crime,  and 
prcservo  them  from  despair,  drove  them  out  of  the  church,  and 
shut  the  door.    In  short,  liny  wen-  not  in  many  cases  admitted 

ommunion,  without,  running  through  a  long  con  rue  of  ex- 
traordinary  abstinence,  and  a  great  many  other  instances  of 
discipline  and  mortification.  They  were  abridged  in  almost 
all  the  ■ntetUflmaata  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  passed 
their  time  worse  than  rty  could  Itave  und  tl: 

ir  habit*  and  dexotioiis,  their  retirement,  and  public 
appearances,  were  all  of  them  apparent  signs  of  unusual  I 

•  •f  sorrow  and  submission.       And    these    exercises  of 
humiliation  were  sometimes  continued  for  several  years.      1  Of 
instance.  St.  Basil  assigns  two  years  penance  for  theft,  • 
for  fornication,  eleven  for  jk  rjury,  fifteen  for  adul I fry.  twenty 
for  murder.  for  a|HMtasy.     These  humilia- 

tions hail  an  admirable  effect  upon  the  Q  of  those 

times.      And  as  the  apostle  sneaks    in  a   like  c:: 
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penitent,  and  that  the  absolution  pronounced  by  a  layman  is 
of  the  same  significance ;  if  this  is  the  meaning,  what  con- 
struction can  we  make  of  our  Saviour's  words  to  the  apostles; 
"  As  my  Father  hath  MBit  me.  so  send  1  you.  Whosesoever  sins 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained  f  And  can  we  imagine  that  words  so 
vprossion,  and  so  solemn  in  tin;  occasion,  are  void 
of  weight  and  signification !  Not  to  mention  the  right  they 
imply  of  admitting  into  the  Church,  and  excluding  from  it  ; 
not  to  mention  this,  they  muM.  amount  to  this  meaning  at  the 
lowest,  Uiat  those  who  neglect  this  ordinance  of  God,  and 
refuse  to  apply  for  absolution  to  persons  thus  authorized,  shall 
in  I  ham  their  sins  forgiven  them,  though  otherwise  not  un- 
qualified. And  tints  to  put  a  resembling  case,  a  malefactor 
cannot,  liave  the  benefit  of  tin;  prince's  pardon,  unless  it  pftwca 
the  seals,  and  runs  through  the  I  Tins  of  law.  It  is  granted 
the  form  was  anciently  deprecatory,  both  in  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  Churches,  as  appears  by  the  "  Ordo  Romanus,"  the 
pvnitential  of  Egbert,  and  the  M  Eucholoyion."  Hut  all  these 
forms  suppose  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  that  bishops  and 
priests  are  particularly  commissioned  for  this  purpose. 

Our  Irarih  d  t'hurch  historian  takes,  notice,  "that  the  formal 
alwolution,  given  by  the  priest  in  his  own  name,  '  I  absolve 
,'  was  a  late  invention  to  raise  their  authority  higher :" 
but  thiB  remark  seems  Bomewhat  too  severe ;  for  the  forms  of 
absolution,  though  never  so  ilillSwiiin  and  absolute,  are  always 
to  l)e  construed  in  a  deprecatory  sense:  indeed  the  thing  is 
pretty  plain  in  itself,  for  no  priest  ever  pretended  to  absolve  in 
his  own  name,  and  by  \  irtue  of  an  independent  authority. 
the  power  is  supposed  to  be  borrowed,  and  the  office  exercised 
by  a  delegated  jurisdiction.  Had  the  Church  of  England  been 
of  this  gentleman's  opinion,  that  the  form,  "  I  absolve  t 
had  any  thing  of  interest  and  unwarrantable  desigu  in  it,  she 
I  DOl   ii'..-  prescribed  it  in  her  visitation  ot'ti. 

To  proceed.     Notwithstanding   the  difference  of  opi 
tin-  dm  ObaummioDrbook  BgJmd,  withod 

»au\  opposition.  Thus  bishop  Burnot.  Hut  Ileylin  reports 
'!;>  matter  somewlukt  <IviI*. ■!•  tit Iv  :  he  acquaints  us  the  bishops 
wen  in.f  qually  disposed  to  a  complim  thai  I  irdiner  of 
V Winchester,  Bonner  of  London.  Vovcsie  of  Kxeter,  and 
Sampson  of  Coventry  and  lirhfn  11.  were  more  backward  than 
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j  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  do  leas  <hV 

I  to  ili'1  order ;  thatii  ■■>  <1 raw  an  odium 

upon  the  government,  mkrapoiied  the  king,  and  alarmed  the 

I  '  D]  lo  with   ill*.-  apprehension  of  mi]  :ed  impositions: 

nd  thai  DO  less  than  half-a-crown  would  be  exacted  for  every 

marriage,  ohrlsfesamg,  ami  burial.     To  prevent  ill  impressions 

of  tliiH  kind,  a  proclamation  was  published,  tliat  none  should 

Ite  allowed  to  preach,  but  those  who  wore  licensed  under  the 

aoalt  of  Ibfi  lord  proteotor,  or  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  Iho  beginning  "f  Marob  last,  the  kind's  commissioner* 

dcs|witchcd  into  all    the  counties,  to  take  a  survey  of  all 

OoUogOtj   rVtS  chapels,  clumtries,  &c,  within  the  compass  of 

And  now  the  free  chapel  royal  of  ! 
phi-ii  i .  was  disincorporated.     It  was  founded 

dnrty*dght  persona,  a  dean,  twelte  eanone,  thirteen  vicars. 

.     then  valued  at  a  thousand  oiuhty -live  pounds 
ten  shillings   and  five   pence   per   annum.     The   chapel    was 
afterwards  tamed  to  a  house  for  the  commons  in  parliament 
111''  college  of  St.  MartinVle-Grand,  near  Aldersgatr 
London,  foil  at  the  same  time.      It  was  founded  in   the 
quorors  reign,  for  a  dean  and  secular  canons,  and  had 
privilege  of  a  snnctuary.  The  pre.  granted  the  I 

and  preoincts  ofthia  IbnndJation  to  the  church  ofWestmfa 

Tin-  dean  and  BhaptOT,    it  MMffllH.  misbcliaved  themselves 

•  mg's  bounty  :  they  pulled  down  the  church,  sold  the  ma- 
i-',  and  leased  i  \\v.  marks  a-year  to  i 

Ki-I'li  don.     The  site  is  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  lord  in:i\ni  an.l  .sheriffs,  and  gov. rue 1  hv  officers  I 

l.\  ili.  chapter  of  Weatn 

Forthl  be  ohuroh  of  Westminster,  as  Heylin 

mporta,  was  tpiiekly  OlUsd  to  a  severe  reckoning.     The  lord 
thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  having  two  catlie- 

dralsHonear  008  another  as  those  of  London  and  VVestmmal 

He  fancied  the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  as  being  lately  found 

would  ha  least  regretted.      Now,  tin    revenues  and  buildings  of 
Westminster  were  vast  and  magnifu  ion  gavo 

a  sampling  prospeot  to  (he  prelector.  This  nobleman,  it  sec 
had  a  project  of  building  a  palace  witb   'In    materials  of  the 
m,  the  Bni  .lean  of  the  Ohuroh, being appri 

of  the  protector's  fancy,  was  glad  to  OOntponnd  to  preserve  the 
T<  tins  purpose,  I  lot  anorsin 


county  of  Gloucester,   for   ninety-nine   years, 
Thomas  lord  Seymour,  the  protector's  brother. 


was    made    tflBDWAlD 
And  to  secure  j —  — 
their  intent!  further,  and  purchase  protection  and  good  humour,  aorf  c^iptt, 
another  present  of  almost  as  many    manors   and    farms    wea^^*^" 
passed  in  a  lease  of  the  same  length,  to  -Sir  John  Mason,  for  ■""*'*•■ 
the  protector's  use.     Thus  Jtenson  preserved  the  deanery,  with  w«. 
some   remains  of  revenue.     However,  he  was  t>>   DO  means 
pleased  with  his  conduct  in  the  expedient.     Ho  had  in  the 
last  reign  been  instrumental  in  the  surrender  of  the  abljey,  and 
hail  now  impoverished  the   foundation  to  a   very  remarkable 
degree:  these  considerations  sat  heavy  upon  his  spirits,  and 
occasioned  his  death  soon  after  :  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  0 
tha  king's  almoner,  dean  of   <1in-i    Church    in   Oxford,  and 
chancellor  of  that  university.    These  inundations  of  St.  Martin  D 
and  St.  Stephen,  bring  richer,  and  something  MR  remarkable 
in  their  story  than  the  rest,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  insist 
a  little  upon  tin  in. 

About  this  time  complaints  were  brought  to  court,  of  bishop 

nigs.     That  BD 
■eing  discharged  from  the    Fleet  in    January  last,  1m?  had 
failed  in  his  pTOOliM  of  compliance,  and  had  shown  himself 
particularly  troubleson  <  case  of  images.     The  council  ttiw 

Qarm 


were  informed  that  he    had  ordered    all    his   servants    to  be 


.  *i?  1 1 . 


privately  armed:  that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  '^£lM 
preachers  sent  clown  by  the  protector  and  the  rest  of  the  board  : 
that  he  had  cautioned  the  people  to  avoid  these  new  divines, 
and  adhere  to  the  doctrines  formerly  received.  That  being  again 
sent  for  b]  the  council,  and  charged  with  several  articles, 
he  was  dismissed  a  second  thlM  BpOU  prOfllJaahpf  in 

this  was  no  full  discharge.   I '  i    I  < 
confiued  to  hi-  l»  i  I    <ndon.    And  here  he  fell  into  I UWH ■>  fl 

relapse,  exceeded  his  bounds,  and  tampered  in  public  business 
without  authority.  And  now  receiving  another  reprimand  from  i>  fil 
the  protector  and  council,  he  promised  compliance  once  more. 

beearae  he  understood  he  bad  been  represented  bo  disad- 

vantaire,  he  offered  to  declare  his  sentiments  in  the  pulpit,  and 
purge  himself  upon  the  point-'  objected.  In  shnit.  Si.  I'etor's 
day  was  assigned  him  to  preach  before  the  king.  The  pro- 
tector, suspecting  be  aright  go  loo  I  looaaiofl 
Dei  MranaMi  and  anaetUa  the  aomen 
Cer  uih  of  June,  ami  tin- 
vol 
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s-     wrote  to  !  -i  ]f.      Jn   this   letter  he  acquaints  him,  **!» 

had  ordered  Cecil  to  let  bin  know  be  was  to  forbear  i 

In- coni roverted  points,  relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  and  the  mass."     T.>  t!ii-,  vVmoheater*  at 
was,  "that  h.  ooaH  bj  m   i...-ans  wave  the 
articles:  that  the  li  iv  i  uahariat  and  the  mass,  were  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  Christian  religions  that  these  things  fa 

:dready  ho  publicly  discoursed,  the  bishop'.-,  silence  would 
terpreted  to  cowardice  and  indiffcrency :  that  he  was  re- 
ak  the  truth,  a  1  not  giving  the  | 

tector  satisfaction:  and  tlint  he  could  have  wished  hi*  gi 
uould  not  liave  interposed  in  matters  of  religion;  that 
duct  of  this  afTair  was  entrusted  with  the  bishops,  and  that  in 
case  of  miscarriage,  the  blame  ought  to  lie  upon  thi 

Tin    i>ii,!    -tor  being  disgusted  with  thi«  anew  ges 

Win  n  the  king's  name,  not  to  preach  upon  the  contro- 

ls mmm.    verey  above- .',  A \  but  to  ape  iscouree  upon  the 

articles  prescribed  ;  to  press  obedience  to  the  government,  and 
dilate  upon  ti  MB  to  virtue  and  good  living.      As  for  the 

points  of  controversy,  they  were  to  bo  reserved  far  ■  public 
consultation.      The  protector  goes  on,  that  his  directing  the 
Op,  pointing  out   his  subject,  and  limiting  h  -  i  ae,  is 

no  more  than  he  can  answer  from  his  character:    that   his 
lling  with  hfininntfl  of  religion,  and  endeavourii. 

in  sujierstition,  is  no  small  part  of  his 
office  :  that  since  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the  major 

iops,  and  other  learned  men,  lie  should  not  suffer  Gardiner. 
and  some  few  of  his  sentiment,  to  disturb  the  public  harun 
tnd  khonafa  lio  did  not  presume  to  pronounce  upon  points  of 
faith,  yt  then  truth  v.  I  and  Battled,  ho  was 

resolved  to  ■■■-■  t  those  who  should  oppose  it. 

Th.  did  not  take  the  protector  I'm    I  i  -  ..rdi- 

nary  in  then  mat:. r-.     He  vcnturetl  tospen1  acremeol 

of  the  altar  before  the  king :  this  gave  great  disgust :  he  gave 

no   better   Oti  ■"    discoursing   \y 

d'unee  and  government :  here  be  is  aai 
Ko«.  |.  7ic.  i,  y,  ami  discovered  ■  veiy  seditioua  temper, 

i  rr  fpjjjt    The  council,  th.  refer*, d<   pairing  of  working  upon  hi-  humour, 

tojLVtw ftn(* toreo!  ",  llim !  '  • nnJ 

or  thought 

should  fae  waled  up. 
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The  bishop  of  Winchester  endeavours  to  justify  liinisaelf  in 
the  following  account.  He  reports,  that  being  discharged 
upon  the  act  of  pardon,  he  was  required  to  declare  his  opinion 
00  tin  article  of  justification  in  tho  homilies:  that  having 
taken  a  week's  time  to  consider  the  point,  he  told  Um  OOUDOfl 
his  conscience  would  not  give  him  leare  to  subscribe;  upon 
which  he  was  confined  to  his  house.  Afterwards,  he  was  sent 
for  to  the  council,  charged  with  bearing  palms,  drooping  to  the 
cross,  having  a  solemn  sepulchre  in  the  Church  at  Easter,  and 
practising  some  other  ceremonies  lately  abolished.  To  tins  he 
tntWl  i  I  their  lordships  were  misiufnrmed  :  that  he  had 
plied  with  the  public  direction,  and  made  use  of  no  ot 
monies  than  what  were  allowed  by  the  king's  proclamat 

The  manner  of  his  preaching  DpOB  the  holy  euchari> 
further  objected :  and  here  he  was  blamed  for  affirming  the 
lwidv  of  Christ  was  really  present ;  the  word  really  being  an 
unscriptural  term.  To  this  he  answered,  that  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  occasion  for  chat  term,  and  therefore  forbore  tiie 
use  of  it :  that  he  asserted  the  presence  no  further  than  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  done  at  Lambert's  trial  iu  the 
late  reign. 

That  he  declared  his  mind  fully  before  the  council,  upon  the 
duty  of  obedience;  told  the  board,  he  had  preached  in  his 
diocese,  that  the  life  of  a  Christian  obliges  to  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing; that  we  are  to  resign  to  God  Almighty;  and  as  to  civil 
governors,  we  must  either  execute  their  will  or  submit  to 
power.     Upon  this  the  protector  told  him  he  .y  iu 

ii.  He  MM  willing  to  satisfy  the  pleasure  of  the  OOO&oil  in 
this  particular;  but  desired  the  manner  might  be  free  and 
honourable,  and  that  he  SlSgfat  not  be  treated  liken  malefactor: 
he  complains  that  one  PbJlpot  "f  Westminster  had  miareported 
him,  and  that  he  had  been  ridiculed  and  railed  on  in  plays, 
ballads,  and  lampoons. 

He  relates,  that  Mr.  Cecil  came  to  him  from  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  desired  him  to  write  the  sermon  he  intended  to 
preach  before  the  king.  This  he  mflHWl.  Iiecnuse  it  was  out 
ustom,  and  looked  like  an  offender. 
And  whereas  be  was  charged  with  giving  au  ill  example,  he 
r  done  any  thing  against  ;w\  *uu.- 
ition,  no:  .I.  ii'n -I  any  due  obedience  to  the  king's  ploa- 
■UTC  iu  :<ii\   bttmc       I' 


r.nw.wo) 

//u  .  n*Jtyy. 
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Upon  bhl  V  inking  to  pen  his  sermon,  and  deliver  it  upon 
.    demand  in  writing,  Cecil  put  two  papers  into  his  hand  contain- 
'  ing  the  heads  ho  was  to  discourse  on.     It  was  at  his  ehoi 

r  to  dilate  upon  them  in  his  own  words,  or  preach  them  as 
fin  v  wan  | Timed  for  his  own  composition.     This  the  bfc-1 
thought  a  very  harsh  appointment,  and  inconsistent  both  with 
conscience  and  honour.     He  was  than  brought  privately  to 
duke  of  Somerset's  apartment,  vhflN  be  bund  nobody  but 
grace,  and  (lie  lord  Wiltshire.     Hero  the  pn  ;>roduced 

a  paper,  in  which  several  lawyers  had  given  their  opinion  under 
thru-  hands,  concerning  the  extent  of  the  regal  and  episcopal 
authority,  together  with  the  penalties  of  disobedience,  ' 
bishop  answered,  the  opinions  of  these  lawyers  could  not  justify 
the  commanding  him  to  deliver  another  man's  discourse  for  his 
own.  That  if  he  might  speak  with  those  lawyers,  he  did  not 
question  their  agreeing  with  him  upon  this  point.  The  pro- 
r  told  him,  he  should  speak  with  nobody,  dismissed  him 
with  threatening  to  the  lord  grant  master's  lodging,  and  gare 
him  time  to  consider  only  until  dinner  was  over.  In  the  after- 
noon, secretary  Smith  mas  Bent  to  him:  he  told  him  ho  was 
not  tied  up  precisely  to  the  words  of  the  papers:  and  that 
treating  upon  the  matter  in  general  might  give  sat: 
Thin  way  of  managing  his  sermon  was  likewise  agreed  to  by 
the  duke  of  Somerset.  To  this  the  bishop  consented  as  to  the 
main. 

In  short,  ho  took  his  text  out  of  the  gospel  for  tlio  day, 
"Thou  art  Christ,"  ire.    And  hen  be  oyprooaod  himself  very 
fully  upon  the  abolition  of  the  pope's  supremacy :  he 
minded   the   dissolution   of   monasteries   and    chantries: 
approved  the  king's  proceedings:  he  thought  images  might 
have  been  bjofl  nsively  used,  nnd  yet  that  the  removing  them 
was  justifiable  enough.      He  approved  the  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment  in   both  kinds  by  the  laity,  and  the  taking  away  that 
great  number  of  masses  satisfactory;   and  was  well  pleased 
i'.rkrt".       with  the  new  order  for  the  communion.     Hut  then  he  main- 
,'*>u  tains  the  real  presence   in  strong  language,  "and  that  the 
ran   >aiue  body  and  blood  was  present  in  the  sacramen 
rend  u.s,  that  was  given  to  redeem  us. 

Hut  of  the   king's  authority  when  under  age,  and  of 
of  tin   r.uncil  during  that  interval,  he  is  said  to 
notha 
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To  thi-  ts,  and  he  answers  all  along  upon  IDWABD 

oath,  that  Cecil  M teemed  much  plotoed  with  r>ne  saying  ofv — ... — . 

his ;  that  i  bop  had  said,  '  the  king  was  as  much  a  king 
at  one  year  old,  as  at  an  hundred.'  ■  If  you  touch  upon  this  in 
pour  sermon,'  says  Cecil,  *  it  will  be  well  taken.'  The  bishop  told 
biin,  '  Kvoryliody  knew  that,*  but  made  him  no  promise.  G 
put  him  farther  in  mind,  '  that  when  he  spoke  of  a  liinir.  he 
must  join  tho  concurrence  of  thi Kuril.'  To  this  Winches- 
ter returned  no  answer,  but  struck  off  to  other  discourse.  His 
reason  for  declining  compliance  in  this  point  was,  bociWBO  he 
did  not  find  the  Scripture  had  bound  up  the  king  to  the  ad- 
of  Ml  BOBncil.  Besides,  he  bad  heard  a  report  of  some 
secret  matter,  which  gave  him  further  discouragement :  but 
as  to  obedience  due  to  tlie  king  in  his  minority,  DO  MM  always 
of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  :  he  pointed  to  the  kfflg 
in   his  sernum,   and  said,    'he   was  only  to  be  obeyed,1  with 

other  wonls  to  that  purpose.  As  to  the  ominiomi  oujacstod 
against  him,  he  repBee,  'tliat  if  then  were  any  s-urh.  they 
must  either  proceed  from  defect  of  memory  or  design.  That 
when  ihe  case  is  doubtful,  charity  ought  to  make  the  i 
favourable  construction.'  And  here  he  appeals  to  Qod,  that 
be  intended  to  deliver  himself  with  all  the  |HT:-piruity  iniagm- 
able:  that  in  such  cases,  ambiguities  and  reserve  are  not  bo 
be  endured:  that  he  had  declared  in  his  sermon,  that  In- 
agreed  with  every  thing  that  was  legally  done,  and  had  nothing 
to  object  against  tbe  proceedings  of  authority  :  and  that  it  was 
only  private  and  unauthorized  innovation,  whirh  be 
undfr>tan<l  And,  lastly,  when  he  MM  rharged  with  dis- 
coursing upon  tho  mass  and  the  eoamitinioa,  he  answers,  that 
when  Mr.  (Veil  advised  him,  Iron  tin  duke  of  Somerset,  not 

iter  upon  that  controversy,  he  teU  bhn  be  si'  I  ear 

discoursing   upon   the  modus  of  the    mystery.  i>r  mentioning 

.  rni    ti-ausnlHtantiatii.il :    hut    "of  the    very  prrsi  nc 
Christ's  most  preefoui  bodj  and  blood  u  the  bujiiuiuiiI 
was  DO   Usputabl      I  otter,   ho   was  resolved  to  preach;    be 

lit    himself  likewise  ohliged  to  treat  of  the  mass:   that 

irere  rrttolei  of  moh  iinnoiliiiMii,  ami  so  ncccesan 

tin-  king  to  kllOW,  forbear  discoursing  U| 

them,  though  he  wee  sure  to  be  executed  wtien  be  came  down  , 
from  the  pulj 

However,  all  thin  was  looked  on  asa  lam  ,  and  \\  in- 
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ciiAN-    oheetot  was  BBnt  t«>  tin    I' ■  ih  been  already  nl»scrved. 

I  lii,  fusing  to  set  forth  the  authority  of  the  council  during  the 
J  king's  minority,  vu  that  which  disgusted  the  board  most,  and 
occasioned   his  confinement.      It  MODI  it  was  the  opinion  of 

Mane  people  thai  tJba  council  could  only  execute  the  laws  in 

bttOg;   but    tliat  the  making  new  orders  was  not  within  ti 
[nivilege  ;  and  that  tin1  supremacy  was  t • .  >h  gp  in-.til  the  kin_ 
whose  person  it  was  lodged,  was  grown  a  major,  and  capable  of 
exercising  the  function.     The  council  would  have  had  Gardiner 
combated  this-  mistake  in  the  pulpit,  but  he  refused  to  1m?  explicit 
in  the  matter,  and  was  therefore  committed.     However,  he 
seems  by  implication  to  have  comfl  op  i"  Ihe  demands  of 
council:  for  by  maintaining  the  king  had  all  his  royalty  in 

ii'.  ami  that  obedience  to  him  was  the  present  duty  of  t 
Bubjed  ;    this  by  direct  consequence-  me  to  assert  the  authori 
•  it  ilic  council,  because  all  their  orders  were  published  in 
majesty's  name.     These  things  considered,  made  Winches 

I  K-vs  hat  severe,   and   be  censured   as 

stretch  of  law. 
D  ,  ,„,/      The  rugged  DMg6  of  this  great  pr.  late  had  not  altogetl 

the  projected  effect ;   the  terror  of  the  example  did   DO 
even,-  where.     On  the  contrary,  some  were  rather  antra 
the  bishop's  resolution  to  adhSN  to  the  former  usages,  thou 
it  cannot  be  said  they  had  Gardiner's  precedent  for  this  non- 
conformity.    However,  there  was  a  great  deal   of  clashing 
about  the  ceremonies   of  the  Church,  and  disagreement   of 
practice  in  ■dminist  ring  the  sacrament.     Some  wen  full  and 
exact   in  their  obedience  to   authority  ;   others 
halves;  and  some  were  bo  obstinate  as  to  continue  in  their 
old  customs.     In  some  places  they  ran  from  the  extreme  of 
superstition    to    that   of   profaueness :  the  holy  eucharist  was 
mentioned  with  tlisregaid  :  the  consecrated  elements  thrown 
out   of  the   Church,    together  with    many  other    instances  of 
irreligious  outrage. 

I  shall  now  mention  archbishop  Cranmer's  catee 
tied  "A  short  Instruction  to  Christian  Religion,  fol 
ular  profit  of  Children  and  Young  People."      Wl, 


fintdier  in 
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was  made  this  year  or  the  last,  is  not  way  material.     TI 

is  another  question  about  the  author.     Bishop  Burnet  affirms 

it    to    be    wholly  Cranmer's    work;    Mr.   Stl  ites   it  s 

composition :    that    it  was    originally    writ   in   high 
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Dutch,  turned  into  l«itin  by  Justua  Jonas  Junior,  and  that  EDWARD 

it  mt  only  translated  into  English  by  the  archbishop.     Hut  s v'_  .. 

by  some  things  which  occur,  it  is  very  likely  the  archbishop 
took  the  libsrtj  of  tlu'"«iiig  in  some  supplemental  passage*. 
For  in  tlie    title  to   tl,  •<■,  it    is   said    to    be    overseeu 

aud  corrected  by  the  archbishop.  To  givo  the  reader  part 
of  it.     The  0  ■  declaims  strongly  against  images,  and 

argues  against  the  DM  from  the  abuse.  liesides  the  two 
sacraments  of  IlaptLsm  aud  the  Lordft  Sapper,  that  of  recon- 
ciling sinners  to  (!od,  or  penance,  is  added  as  a  third.  The 
book  is  fall  in  acknowledging  the  dh  itution  of  bishops 

and  priest-,  ami  Irishes:  the  canons  for  public  discipline  were 
restored.     People  are  strongly  exhorted  to  private  confession  , 
the  reason  is,  because  their  spiritual  guides  being  infom 
of  tba    penitent**  condition,    may  be  better  directed    in 
exercise    of  the    keys.       To    be    somewhat     particular, 
iasists  upon    the  authority  of  the  Church.     His  words  :.> 
'"  We  must  seek  remission  of  sins  in  the  Church  of  (.'In 
and  desire   absolution  ;   that    when   the  true  Church    I 
arinirtnw  dotfa  promise  us  remission  of  our  bins,  and  hen 
earth  doth  absolve  us,  we  may   rarefy  tru*1   ,'ia'    '"  '" 
also  before   God  wo  be  absolved  and  paid-mod."     And  else-  Fp>,  141. 
-•peaks  thus  :  "  Wherefore.  when  your  sins  do  n 
Nnd    '>"'•  sad.  then  seek  and  desire  absolution  and  for* 
ess  of  your  sins  of  the  ministers,  which  have  received  a 
commission  and  commandment  from  Christ  himself  to  I"  . 
men  their  sins,  and  your  consciences  shall  have  peace,  Iran- 
quillity.  and  quietness." 

having  proved  the  priest's  commission  from  the  twen-  P*cc! 
tieth  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  infer,  "  that 
wliatsoevcr  Clod's  ministers  do  to  us,  by  God's  commandite 
are  as  much  available  as  if  God  himself  should  do  tin-  M  I 

Ami  ebswher  he  same  subject,  be  deBven  himself  thus: 

"  God  has  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
authority   of  forgiving  sin,    to    the   minister-  Church. 

Wherefore,  let  him  that  it.  a  sinner  go  to  one  of  them,  let  him 
knowledge  and  confess  his  sin.  and  pray  him  that,  according  '.«> 
God's  commandment,  he  w31  give   him  absolution. — And  when 

Iter  doth  so,  then  1  uughl  I)  to  believi  tl 

sins  are  trul  'n»l   hen  the 

archbishop  deserves  commendation  for  pressing  the  revival  of 
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the   penitentiary   canons,   aud   setting   the-   authority   of 

right  foot ;  from  whence  it  seem*    plain 
ho  had  recovered  himself  from  his  Kraal  ian  notions,  as  i 
are  now  called.     Jtut,  after  all,  might  he  not  hold  these  offices 
diriue  iti  the  institution,  but  secular  in  the  conveyance?  that 

ihr  power  of  tin  keys  is  from  our  Saviour,  but  the  exercise 
from  the  civil  Kiel     It  is  granted   this  is  possible,  hut 

since    the    archbishop    docs   not  dilute   his  assertion   in 

manner,  ire  ought  to  mterpri  t  trim  to  the  faucet  sense  ;  to 
H  his  words  to  so  low  a  meaning  as  the  objection  *u|>po8ca» 
make  him  give  up  the  authority  be  appears  to  n 
For  upon  this  principle  what  docs  the  divine  institution  of 
sacerdotal  function  signify,  if  it  lies  wholly  under  the  contro 
of  the  stair  .'  What  signifies  a  commission  if  a  man  cannot 
act  upon  it  without  leave  from  a  third  band  .'  What  is  a  man 
the  I  having  a  hey  if  ho  has  no  liberty  to  turn  it,  to 

lock  or  unlock,  without  b  foreign  permission  I  Power  witi 
a  right  to  use  it,  looks  like  a  contradiction,  anil  is  at  best 
a  notional  advantage.  It  is  a  precarious  privilege ;  and,  as 
practice,  lies  jtorfectly  at  die  pleasure  ol  another.  For 
purpose:  if  the  hierarchy  cannot  execute  their  divine  com- 
mission without  a  licence  from  the  civil  magistrate,  then  the 
magistral''  may  lay  an  embargo  upon  their  fund  Stop) 

the  exercise  of  their  character  as  long  as  he  think*  fit.  Thus 
the  design  of  their  miaaion,  and  their  authority  from  our 
Saviour,  may  he  wholly  defeated,  and  turn  to  no  account.  To 
proceed :  Crnnmer,  in  his  dedication  to  the  king,  complains 
of  the  neglect  of  cateclnYmg ;  that  confirmation  had  formerly 
been  administered  too  soon;  and  that  people  ought  I 

ad  the  principles  oi  inky  l>efore  they  are  brought  to 

the  bishop  to  renew  their  baptismal  vow. 
2A&      Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  there  was  great  contra- 
riety in  belief  and  practice.    Even  some  of  t  l  prcac! 
ers  did  not  answer    expectation,    but  declaimed  agn 
ing*S  proceedings  no  less  than  the  rest.      To  rvi  h 
•i  Mkfvr    inconvenience,  the  king  and  council  resolved  upon  the  drawin 
up  a  public   liturgy.     This  service  book,  when  confirmed 
parliament,  it  was  supposed  would  effect  a  more  general  co 
8;   for   then    the   pretences  of  defective  authority    in 
privy-council  would  be  all  out  of  doors.     To  this  purp 
committee  of  bishops  and  divines  above-mentioned  wen    i 
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to  attend  the  king  on  the  first  of  September.      When  tin  v 
appeared,  the  king  acquainted  them  with  the  general  scheme 
xteiit   of  their   business,  and   that    he   expected  tlie  lxn>k 
should    comprehend    "An   order    for    Morning    and 
I'll',.:.'"  tOgi  tl  '  f  with  ••  A  Iform  of  i' 

ment.s   and    Sacrament  I    for   the  celebrating  all   other 

public  offices."  The  bishops,  &c,  who  were  well  inclined  to 
the  undertaking,  insjicctcd  the  liturgic  books  then  Qaad  in 
England.  The  Statute  Honk  mentions  four  different  forms: 
that  is,  "  The  use  of  Sarnin,  of  York,  of  Bangor,  and  of  I/m 
besides  other  diversities  in  some  parts  of  the  service."  All 
these  vai  re  now  to  be  laid  aside,  and  an  uniform  office 

provided  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  use  of  stated  forms  for  divine  service  lias  been  all  along 
the  practice  of  the    universal   Church.      There    are    liturgies 

h  ■»"•  under  the  BUM  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Matthew,  and 
St.  Mark;  but  as  for  that  of  St.  Peter,  it  was  never  heard 
of  for  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years.  t    is  plainly 

patched  up    out  of  the   Roman  missal,   and  the  liturgi. 

lames.   St.  Basil,  and  St.  Chrysostom.     The  liturgy  of  St. 
Matthew,  said    to  bo  used  by   the  Ethiopians,    is  of  a  I 
obscure  and  unproved  original ;  and  that  of  St.   Mark,  said 
to  be  composed  for  the  Church  of  Ah  ■  rejected  as 

a   spurious    piece    l>y  Theodorus  Ralsamon,  who  lived    in   tin 
twelfth  century. 

The  liturgy  of  St.  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  much  bet- 
ter attested  ;  fat  the  Gbraak  Church  has  all  along  received  it 
and  In-sides,  there  are  very  aueeu  if  it. 

The  I  in  Trullo  cites  it  as  an  aut;  con- 

fute   those    h  -d    the    eucharist  onl 

water.      Manuel  Malaxus,   in  his  Nome  t   iin-n    affirms  it  was 
used  till  St.  Basil's  time.     It  is  mentioned  by  Proems,  bis) 
of  Constantinople,  and  by  St.   Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  has 
transcribed  a  great  deal  of  it  in  his  fifth  R  s  Mysta- 

gogiea.       However,    there    lie    several    objections   against 

Pint,  the  terms  'Homooiuion<  and  bond 

in  it       i  f  these  terms  is  said  to  be  unknown  till  tin 

Nioana  -  id  the  second  not    used  till  the  council  of 

Ephcana.    But  these  are  rtad  aaeertioaB .  foe  Atlm- 

nasius  produce*  several  authors  :■    provi     'hat hfaiUHHtBTOBj Iff 
-d,   was  used    1- for.     the    .oniuil  of    Nice.     The 
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famous  Kuscbius  CusariciiBis  is  of  the  same  opinion,  as  »j- 
pears  from   the  testimony  and  Theodores.     Aai 

that  tin;  blessed  \  ->  called  Theotokos.  or  the  Motto 

lod,  before  the  Epk  uncil,  i»  plain,  from  the  sstl» 

rity  of  Evagrius,  who  for  hia  aiugui 

and  affirms  the  ■  "tokos  had  ln.cn   used  by  nun;  J 

the  ancients  of  tho  best  character. 

To  this  I  shall  add  the  liturgy  reckoned   to  St.  Clctnest 
and  extant  in  the  Constitution  -    \|  Proclns.  St 

Chrysostoms  successor  in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  will  he* 
it  that  Clemen-  ReuUUMBl  had  this  office  dictated  to  him  by  tat 
Apostles.  BeUarmine,  Hamnius,  and  others,  think  it  genuine 
to  the  first  form,  but  not  without  addition  by  after-age*, 
as  the  Apostles"  creed  was  enlarged  fathers 

the  altittles  Of  faith  with  a  fuller  explanation,  so,  as  the 
stance  of  time  required,  the  Liturgies  had  supplemental  pray* 
and  ceremonies  put  to  them.     Other  learned  writers  v. 
probability  wiO  not  allow  the  apostolical  constitutions  so  gnat 
an  original.     F.piphanius  gives  this  book  a   high  character, 
though  with  some  abatement  as  to  I. or.     He  affiras, 

"  Though  the  book  is  a  suspected  some  psopk, 

Ee  bj  no  means  to  be  censured  or  r  it  gins 

us  a  full  riew  of  the  ancient  discipline :  neither  does  it  c«nuip 
any  thing  that  is  heterodox  or  singular,  or  which  carries  A 
repugnancy  to  the  belief  or  practice  of  the  Ofa  Hut  thai 

Petavius  in  his  notes  observes,  thai  the  eonstituti 
Kpiphanius  are  different  from  those  eight  books  now  extaol: 
that  the  apostolical  rui-t  undo  ns  handed  down  to  us  want  soaw 
of  the  passages  cited   by  Epiphsniu  '"itiistanding  ths 

objection  of  Petavius,  the  learned  cardinal  Itona  is  of  opiaiai 
they  are  the  same  with  those  D  1  by  tliat  father.    Thf 

cardinal  grants,  Dotwithstaoding,  they  may  probably  have  box 
interpolated,  either  by  the  negligence  of  transcribers,  or  tat 
foul  play  of  heretics.      "  Hut,"  fl.s  he  cent  inn.  -  «*, 

the  author  of  these  constitutions,  it  is  certain   they  are  ol 
greater  antiquity  tlian  the  council  of  Nice,  and  that  Ihjtf 
prchend  the  usages  and  disci  \  >li  n  eastern' 

to  the  reign  of  Constantino,  the  fir*-  n  enifiei 

PttOT  dfl  Mares  gives  the  author  of  these  constitutions 
of  the  third  century  at  the  lowest. 

The  next  missal  1  shall  speak  to  is  that  of  St.  Rasil. 
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mentioned  with  commendation,  by  Proclus,  bishop  of  Constat)-  BDWAMD 

tinnplc,  by  the  general  council  in  Trulb,  and  by  a  great  many  • ..J — * 

of  the  Qroofc  fathers.     The  occasion  of  composing  it  was  thin:  iJi»«w5m 
Tliat    U|M.m   tin-   :it»Jit«  limit  of  devotion   tin-   |m-« .j.1<-   grew  tired  "'•*%,, 

be  length  of  St.  Jamas'  lit  ii  used  in  that  Church. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  comply  a  little  with  the 
infirmity  of  the  age,  St.  Basil  abstracted  St.  James'  liturgy, 
and  threw  it  into  a  less  compass.     The  learned  Goar  is  of 

I  opinion  St.  Basil  drew  up  two  liturgies,  and  tltat  the  abort) 
these  two  was  made  for  public  use,  received  in  the  Church,  and  F   .^ 
carried  down  to  posterity.     This  missal  of  St.  Basil   is  still  p.  i&». 
B  ail  in  the  Greek  Church  in  all  the  Sundays  of  l^ent.  OSOeptiug 
Palm  Sunday.      It  is  likewise  read  then  OH  Maunday  Thurs- 
day, on  Easter-eve,  and  on  1  hi-  eves  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany, 
I  and  on  St.  Basil's  anniversary.    The  rest  of  the  year  the  Greek  si  cirf**- 
Church  makes  use  of  St.  Chrysostonfs  liturgy. 
This  father,  as  Proclus  observes,  drew  up  another :  his  rear 
eons  mi   mini:   (In-   same  with  St.  Basil's.     To  make  BO 
allowance  for  the  declensions  of  (ThrwtiftnH)  I 

weariness  of  the  people,  and  recommend   the  Church 
ha  drew  in  the  office,  and  threw  it  into  a  new  form  ;  and  tran- 
scribed several  passages  from  St.  Basil's  liturgy.     And 
the  reader  may  please  to  take  notice,  that  these  liturgies  of 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Clirysostom  are  DOl  conveyed  down  without  -'•"> 

I  interpolations. 
A  word  or  two  of  the  Roman  missal  may  not  be  amiss.  Now  tv  n„m*,n 
by  missals  and  liturgies  is  properly  understood  nothing  more 
tlian  the  communion  service.     As  to  the  author  of  the  Roman 

*  missal,  pope  Innocent  I.  attributes  the  usages  of  the  Roman  tii 
Church  to  apostolical   tradition.      Walairidus  Strabo  affirms '"M- 
the   liturgies  in  the  Apostles'  times  were  much  »hortor  Una  i 
afterwards.  ^ 

And  here  he  gives  some  instances  that  the  angelic  hymn  was 
added  by  Telcsphorua,  and  the  mtroitus  by  pope  Cclestin. 

The  Church  nf  Milan  has  a  liturgy  composed  by  St.  Am- 
brose.    It  is  different  from  the   Unman  in  several  particulars,  pw,  i^ 
too  long  to  remark.     Neither  is  it  now  in  the  same  form  in 
which  St.  Ambrose  lefl 

There  is  another    liturgy  called  the  Mozambic,    formerly  Ifc  M 
used   in   Spain:   it   is  Bailed  the  .Mozarabic  by  a  wrong  pro-  auUJma 
inm.-iation    of  mixed  Arabic,   because   when   the   Mikjib  had  /*e,wJ'*,,• 
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nquervd  the  greatest  part  or  Spain,  the  native  Spani/n 

mixed  and  incorporated  with  them.  This  liturgy  is  of 
"*  considerable  antiquity.  Who  drew  it  iip  first,  is  not  certainly 
known  :  cardinal  lluna  produces  a  passage  out  of  it,  which 
runs  it  up  to  the  age  of  St.  Martin,  hishop  of  Tours,  who  died 
"!•  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Others  believe  it  com- 
posed by  I.eander,  bishop  of  Seville,  or  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor. Isidore,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  i-entury.  Cardinal 
Hona  seems  I  a,  it  ia  only  drawn  out  to  a  further 

length  by  Leander  and  Isidore,  and  that  upon  the  progress  of 
time  it  r  WW  additions  from  others.     This  Mozarabic 

liturgy  was  generally  used  in  Spain,  and  in  (Jallia  Xarbonensis, 
till  Oregon  "\*  1 1 .'~  r i k i . •  :   this  pope  wrote  to  Alphoi. 

oho,  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  to  the  bishops  in 
their  dominions,  to  recommend  the  Roman  service.  To  this 
purpose,  he  tells  them  the  Roman  and  Spanish  missals  wore  I 
same  at  first:  that  the  IViseillian  and  Arian  heresies,  toge- 
ther with  tin;  irruption  of  tin  Sethi  ami  Saracens,  had  occa- 
•  !  the  present  drreraitj  ;  in  short,  he  prevailed  fur  the 
facing  of  the  Roman  missal:  however,  the  famous  car- 
dinal Xiuunes  lias  taken  effectual  care  to  preserve  the  Moz- 
ttahf  He  ordered  the  missal  to  be  fairly  transcribed, 

and  found  ige  <>l  priests,  who  are  bound  by  their  con- 

stitution to  say  the  Mozarabic  service  every  day  in  a  chapel 
belonging  bo  tin-  cathedral  at  Toledo.      The  same    pi 
continued  in  several  parishes  in  that  cit  a  chapel  at 

Salamanca. 

The  (Sallican  liturgy  is  probably  more  ancient  than  the 
Mozarabic  :  there  is  a  copy  of  it  belonging  to  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  more  than  nine  hundred  years  old,  as  appears  by 
tin-  eharai  1  aaothar  b  the  Ya 

same  age.     The  lcarneil  Mnbillun  produces  good  authority   to 

prow  that  Musieus,  a  priest  of  Marseilles,  at  tlie  instance  of 

liis  bishop,    Venerius,    drew  up  lessons  and  antiphome,    and 

iliai  Sidonhts,  bishop <  as,  and  the  famous  St,  Hilary 

metier*,  had  a  share  in  composing  this  liturgy.     That 

m  Berries  was  different  from  the  Roman,  and  much  the 

same  with  the  Mozarabic,    I  have  observed  already:  and    i 

were  it  farther  neccnoary,  miglrl  be  proved  more  at  large. 

I  hope  tliih  short  d  ineerning  liturgies,  is  no 

seatHiuabl'.-  digression.     Thus  we  sec  stated  compositions 
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■livii.e  service  have  always  bean,  the  custom  of  the  anrrana)  EDWABO 

n'li  The  a|Mistlo»  themselves  had  :i  prayer  jin-L-rilu^l 
them  liy  our  Saviour.  Miraculous  effusions  did  not  wholly 
nnpfllMfta  toe  use  of  a  form  :  but  when  these  extraordinary 
gifts  of  tli-'  Holy  Uhost  were  recalled,  there  was  much  more 
occasion  fur  ntiling  the    pflrti  of  divine  Jug 

the  public  performance  under  a  rule.  For  this  we  ham  Ibfl 
.  niirm  i.  ut  PWCtJOB  nf  the  Church  fur  the  first  fifteen  hundred 
years. 

Wo  do  not  find  the  committee  of  English  bishops  demum  I 
upon  this  subject:  or  that  the  qntntfon  was  ever  put.  whether 
i h<  re  ahottM  1m;  a  form  or  not  J  They  never  thought  praying 
by  a  book  was  flat  and  unafiecting,  and  no  better  than  stinting 
i  In   Spirit. 

To  leave  all  to  the  liberty  of  the  priest,  would  have  been  Ml 
only  a  singular,  but  dangerous  expedient.  To  trust  to  an  ex- 
temporary faculty  in  our  solemn  addresses  to  Odd,  looks  like 
1  presumption.  What  uniformity  can  there  be 
in  the  Church  upon  this  liberty  .'  what  MUllitj  El  there  against 
irreverence  and  indiscretion  ?  against  failing  in  orthodoxy  or 
sense !  and  how  can  the  people  join  in  the  public  devotion, 
when  they  have  no  opportunity  of  knotting  beforehand  what  it 

To  resolve  to  say   Amen  to  suddo  and  un, 

meditated  expression,  is  too  implicit  a  resignat 

This  committee  Of  bishops  and  divines  set  down  this   (as  is  ti(.  Dumot. 
very  well  observed)  for  a  general  rule,   not  to  change  anything  \\,~„.  \ 
for  the  sake  of  novelty.     In  this  performance  they  resolved  to  ^'".'^JP 
govern  themselves  by  the  word  of  God,  and  the  precedent  of  aiiny  h*t 
the  primitive  Church.    They  considered  our  Saviour  himself  j^AiW 
formed  his  institutions  of  hapti.Hin  and  the  holy  eiiehnrist.  "pon  23?UJ  *** 
a  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  rites.     That  this  conformity  itf*—*—!*nr 
practice  was  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  considering  our 
Saviour  was  then  founding  a  new  (,'hureh,  and  introducing  a 
ion  rerj  different  from  the  Mosaic  law.    That  the  English 
bishops,  who  had  DO  pretence  to  the  extent  ir's 

authority,  nor  any  design   to  erect  a  new  Chnreh.   TON  >till 

obliged  to  work  by  the  plan  of  tb 

tianitv.     Their  business  was  only  to  brighten  what  hnd  boon 

rusted  by  time,  to  discharge  the  innovations  of  latter  ages,  and 

bring  things  up  to  the  primitive  standard.     To  thai  purpose, 

v  prudei  !  Iw  make  use  of  now    but  English 
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help.     When  Calvin  heard  of  tin-  further  advances  of  refnrma- 

taon,  lir  offered  Cranmer  his  assistance,  hut  was  happily  refused 

"  by  the   archbishop.     It  is  true  he  gave  Martin    Iiucer  and 

lYtor  Martyr,  two  eminent  divines,  an  invitation  to  our  uni- 

ilii>.  but  the  liturgy,  as  Heylin  proves,  was  finished  before 

jlut.  Kef.  .  . 

their  airival. 
DUm  wr-       The  old  service,  as  has  been  observed,  was  all  in  Latin,  ex- 
J^T^JJVr  cepting  the  late  offico  for  the  communion.     Tina  was  justly 
*J*  <v'*tnr    looked  on  as  an  indefensible  practice,  and  therefore  all  the 
tboMnt''  offices  were  drawn  up  in  English.     That  divine  service  was 
anciently  performed  in  the  language  of  each  country  i*  run 
Teased  by  the  famous  father   Simon,   in  Ida  critical  history  of 
Pl  2.  p.  3.   the  New  Testament.     And  the  learned  doctor  Lightfoot  ob- 
serves from  the  Kabbics,  that  one  or  two  of  the  public  synagogal 
prayers  were  |>enned    in  the  mother-tongue,  particularly  that 
sermon,  because  the  ooflunoo  people  wore  then  prat 
854.  fni'  this  reason,  this  prayer  was  composed  in  Chaldce,  that  all 
might  understand  it.     To  this  father  Simon  agrees,  and  ac- 


1 
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knowledges  those  prayers  which  were  made  in  Hebrew,  were 
always  interpreted  to  the  people  in  the  vulgar  language. 

Father  Simon  grants,  further,  that  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  Italians  and  other  Roman  colonies  to  the  Christian  religion, 
(which  was  effected  in  the  apostles*  time,)  it  was  necessary  to 
translate  the  Rible  into  I,atin,  tliat  the  people  might  under- 
stand it :  and  that  it  was  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue  at  their 
religions  assemblies.  That  tho  Assyriaus,  Egyptians,  Ethio- 
pians, Persians,  Armenians,  and,  in  short,  all  other  nat 
I  received  tiie  Gospel,  took  tho  same  care  for  the  common 
ibid.  p. .'  in-t ruction.  And  if  they  liad  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
language  at  their  religious  assemblies,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude they  were  allowed  to  understand  the  other  parts  of  the 
service.  That  when  the  first  liturgies  were  composed  fur  tho 
eastern  and  western  Churches,  it  is  well  known  that  Greek 
was  generally  spoken  in  the  one,  ami  Latin  in  the  other.  And 
thus  we  find  the  ancient  liturgies  penned  in  Greek 
eastern,  and  in  Latin  in  the  wc  .irehes.    This  very  i 

sonablc  custom  continued  amongst  other  nations 
converted.     Thus,  as  cardinal  Bona  observes,  the  Musc<>. 
and    Moravians    have   their  liturgic  books  in  the  Sclavoniau, 
i  iie  language  commonly  spoken.     To  tins  purpose,  be 
cites  Johannes   Falier,  bishop   of   Viennc,  who   affirms  the 
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<.'hriistian&,  in  some  parts  of  Tartar)-,  the  Circassians,  ami  in 

•several  places  of  Pontus ;  the  Christians  in  Servia,  Mysia, 
Poenia,  Bulgaria,  Volhinia,  Podolia,  kc,  where  the  Sclavonian 
tongue  is  spoken,  have  the  divine  service  in  that  language. 
The  cardinal  goes  on,  and  relates  that  the  Mingn  lirms  and 
Georgians,  who  liv<  lietween  the  Caspian  ami  the  l'.n\im>,  and 
!o  the  Greek  communion,  officiate  in  the  language  of 
the  country  :  and  that  the  European  Albanians  of  the  Qti  I  b 
Church,  win i  confine  upon  Dahnatia,  have  divine  .service  in 
ir  umtlicr-t'niguc.  The  Oopti  and  Armenians,  to  mention 
BO  Won,  officiate  in  the  language  of  their  re  countries. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  authority,  and  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  first  of  the  Corinthians,  father  Simon  endeavours  to 
defend  Mm  practice  of  his  own  oonunanion.    And  ( 

the  apostle's  reasoning  in  this  chapter  wi.nM  MOM  v.-ry  close, 
he   I  to   pram   St.  Paul  "does   nor    forbid   the   use  of 

foreign  languages  in  the  Church,  hut  only  prescribes  a  rule  for 
the  due  management  of  them." 

In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  briefly  endeavour,  as  I  goalong,  to 
three  things. 

First  Tliat  St.  Paul  shows  a  general  dislike  of  a  strange 
language  in  tin;  Chinch. 

■ndly.  Tliat  there  were  particular  reasons  for  the  per- 
ion  of  foreign  languages  in  the  apostles'  times,  which  do 
DOt  reach  the  latter  ages  of  Christianity. 

Thirdl\.    Thai  father  Simon's  explication  of  the  apostle's 
e,  though   allowed,  is   not  sufficient   to  justify  his  own 
communion. 

First.  St.  Pan]  shows  a  general  dislike  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage in  the  (hurch,  and  appeals  as  it  were  to  common  sense 
against  it.  To  cite  all  the  places  to  this  purpose,  would  be  to 
tranaorll  n-atest  part  of  tins  fourteen  r.     I  shall 

•  lily  mention  some  of  them.  In  the  second  and  fifth  verses, 
the  apostle  tells  as,  "  That  he  tliat  speaks  in  an  unknown 
ton-  kid  nut    to  men  hut  to  Cod,  tliat  he  edifies  (l 

himself,'*  *".  e.  the  Church  receives  no  advantage  by  such  prae- 
And  roru  !<  lie  adds,  u  Except  y.-  ottel  bjj  the  tongue 
Things  easy  to  bo  understood,  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air ;"  and 
ter  i  1  1.  •  If  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  tho  voice,  1  shall  be 
unto  him  that  speaks  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  ■peaN  uill  1«  | 
barliariau  unto  me  ;"  so  tliat  in  the  npostk'*s  s>  I  >  but 
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;  w      throw  awav  our  words,  talk  !  nose,  and  lost-  tin-  benefit 

V  I     i"  *  *  * 

>f  speech,  when  we  do  not  express  our  thoughts  in  intelligi 

1       '        '  language.      And  if  this  be  absurd  and  improper  in  common 
conversation,  it  must  he  much  nior  ligious  assemblies, 

win we,  if  anywhere,  the  use  of  speech  ought  to  be  rational  and 
instructive. 

Further,  verse  18,   19,    he  continues,    that   he  s]Hike  with 
tongues  more  than  all  of  them,  and  yet  professeth,  M  That 
liad  rather  s|-eak  five  words  which  were  generally  underst- .» i  1 

-en  thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue:""  and   though  I 
Church  of  Bouie  seems  to  think  otherwise,   yet   the    reason    of 

postle  s  judgment  is  vein  obvious  :  for  how  can  the  under- 
standing be  informed,  the  affections  wanned  and  excited,  and 
attention  kept  up.  when  a  man  is  unacquainted  with  his  devo- 

.  and  for  aught  he  knows  the  j >riest  ma]  bfl  saying  some 
odd  thing  instead  of  a  prayer  f 

■  mdly.    There  were  particular  reasons  for  the  pernuW 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  apostles"  times,  which  do  not  reach 
the  latter  ages  of  Christianity.     That  the  gift  of  tongues  was 
one  of  the  miraculous  effusions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  beyond 
Btfl  :  and  being  an  argument  of  a  divine  presence,  it  was 
proper  to  make  use  of  them  sometimes  in  the  Church  to  con- 
ciliate a  greater  regard  to  what  they  delivered  in  their  i 
pretations :  and  especially  to  convince  the  Jews  and  Get 
that  their  mission  and  doctrine  were  from  heaven.     Acooi 
ingly,  we  may  observe  that   the  apostles,  speaking  in  vni 
of  unstudied  languages,  had  a  mighty  influence  upon  those  who 
heard   them  -.  anil  without    doubt   made   St.   Peter'e    sermon 
more  operative    upon    their    minds:    and    rlnref  Paul 

affirms,  "  That  tongues  are  a  sign  not  to  them  that  bell 
but  to  them  that  believe  not."     Hut  those  who  neither  cor 
Verse  with  infidels,  nor  pretend  to  inspiration,  have 
these  apostolical  reasons  to  jo  ir  use  of  an   unkn 

language.  For  to  hear  a  man  say  his  prayers  in  l»atin,  when 
all  the  congregation  knows  his  skill  is  the  effect  of  study  ami 
education,  will  raise  the  character  of  bis  saneti  'itt 

and  is  ■  BJgD  of  nothing  inure  than  that  fur  some  reason 
nn  mind  to  be  understood. 

Thirdly.  Admitting  h  (plication  to  ' 

and   full,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  his  own  i 
Mi'  tells  ns,  St.  Paul  ilid  not  Maine  the  Corinthians  for 
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ing  or  praying  in  a  strange  language :  u  but  because  they  did  nor 

translate  their  sense  so  as  to  make  themselves  intelligible  to  . , , 

the  congregation."  And  by  way  of  paraphrase  upon  verse  17,  P»«*  19, 
"Thou  givest  thanks  well,  l>ut  the  other  is  not  edified,"  he 
affirms  that  the  apostle  urges  the  Ll  observation  of  the  custom 
among  the  Jews,  t.  f.  not  to  read  the  SociptafO  or  the  Liturgy 
WlllKm!  tli'-  assistance  of  an  interpreter."  For  otherwise  he 
grants  the  apostle's  expostulation  lakes  place  ;  "  How  shall  he 
that  occupieth  the  room  of  th-  d  at   thy  r*ri-2 

giving  of  thanks  f  Now  these  concessions,  as  has  been  already  ! 
observed,  condemn  the  practice  of  his  own  Church.  For 
though  construing  of  prayers,  when  nothing  miraculous  is 
nded,  is  but  an  odd  sort  of  an  employment,  yet  this  \»  more 
than  h  done  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Indeed  he  is  pleased  |0 
that  according  to  the  design  of  th'iB  fourt<tnth  chapter, 
j  thing  which  relates  to  the  instruction  of  the  congrega- 
tion, is  by  the  Roman  QathoKofl  spoken  in  a  language  under- 
stood by  all.  Now  om  would  think,  by  this  assertion,  t  lu- 
whole  service  was  translated  line  by  line  I  but  upon  examina- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  nothing  but  their  sermons  arc  delivered 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  So  that  it  seems  it  is  not  material,  in 
our  author's  opinion,  whether  the  people  uud< r-i.uid  their 
prayers  or  not  :  though  afterwards  he  gnat*  the}  can 
Amen,  without  being  better  informed.  Cardinal  Pcrrin  found 
himself  very  I DtK&  <  mlxarrassed  with  this  difficulty,  an  I 
vours  to  disengage  his  Church  by  saying,  that  rheir  *'  proooi 
and  sermons,  and  printed  discourses  were  sufficient  tt.  acquaint 
the  jieople  with  the  inenning  of  their  devotions."  lint  aft'  I 
wards  finding  this  defence  too  weak,  he  does  as  good  as  give  it 
up,  and  advances  several  reasons  to  prove  the  expediency  of 
'ignorance,  ami  k- .  [  .11114  'I'1  Triptures  and  public 
prayers  in  a  language  not  vulgarly  BBdofOtOOcL  ' 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  {articular  1000001  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  point,  out  some  of  the  differences  between  this 
first,  and  the  present  form. 

begm.      The  morning  DM    DO    OodAoJDOD*  nor -<  W 

Absolution ;  tin-  LoroTi  day.  r  standi  Brat.    Afta  tin  re-Su/.* 

spouses,  which  are  the  BfJDO  with  -mis.  Hallelujah  wa*  said   or  ]£**' 
from  Kastei  to  Whitsuntide     Then  follows  tlu  Inventory, 

lei  h-  1  the  Lord,"  I  tfaoa  are 

next,  which  at     tpp  I  through  WOT]  in-. nh.   in 

* 
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CRav     tin.'  -  The  Lessons  are  generally  the  sfl 

Akp.'t'uit.  though  some  of  thorn  do  not  come  up  exactly  on  the  same  day. 

' '  After  the  Second  Lesson  at  morning  prayer,  only  Zacharys 

hymn,   Bcncdictus.  is  appointed.     Tin-  <  'nllects  for  Peace  and 
Grace  follow  th.-it  for  the  Day:  but  those  for  the    King,  the 
il  Family,  the  Clergy  and  People,  were  since  added.     The 
third  Collect  in  Advent  is  different  from  ours,  it  Btands  tie 

"  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  give  ear  to  our  prayers,  and  by  thy 
gracious  visitation  lighten  t lie  darkness  of  our  hearts,  bj 
Lord,"  fee. 

Christmas-day  there  are  two  Collects,  two  Epistles,  at 
two  Gospels.     The  first  Gospel  is  taken  out  of  the  first  of  Bl 
John,  beginning  at  the  nineteenth,  and  ending  at  tip 
ninth  verse.     The  Collects  upon  Innocent  s"-d:iy,  for  the  four 
Sunday  after  Epiphany,  and  some  others,  are  different  in 
pression,  luit  to  the  same  sense.     Wl  no  is  a 

ihany,  the  son 
!>el,  are  to  B     u  id  as  on  the  fifth.      In  the  morning 
OUT  first  Anthem,  "Christ  our  passoi 
is  sacrificed  for  ns,"  fee,  is  wa  after  the  thii 

Anthem,  the  priest  says,  "Show  forth  to  all  the  oaf 
glory  of  God,"  to  which  the   Response  is,   "  And  among 
people   his   wonderful    works.''"      Then  are   double   Collects. 
Epistlee,  and  Qospels,  for  Easter-day.     The  Collect  fa 
Andrcw's-day  runs  thus: 

Almighty  God,  which  hast  given  such  grace  to  thy  Apostle 
St.  Andrew,  tliat  he  accounted  the  sharp  and  painful  'lea 
the  cross  to  be  an  high  booonr,  and  a  great  glory  :  grant  us  to 

take  ami  lee  and  tdvenittee  which  shall  come 

unto  ns  for  thy  sake,  as  things  profitable  for  us,  toward 
lining  of  everlasting  life,  through  Jesus,"  &c. 
There  is  an  holy  day  in  this  book  for  St.  Mary  Magdal 
It  was  kept  on  the  twenty-first  of  July.     The  Introit 
hundred  and  forty-sixth  Psalm;  the  Collect  in  these 

••  Merciful  Kat her,  give  us  grace  that  we  never  presume ' 
sin  through  the  example  -if  any  creature;  but  ifH  -liall  chance 
us  at  any  time  to  offend  ihy  I  »i\me  Majesty,  thru  then  wo  roaj 
truly  repeat,  and  lament  the  same  after  the  example  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  by  lively  faith  obtain  remission  of  all  our  sins. 
ta  of  thy  Sun  out  Saviour  Jesus  Ok 
Epistle.  Ifl  tahftn  OH!  ->f  the  thirty-first  of  Proverbs,  begin* 
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iiiuu'  at.  the-  tenth  v«  rsc,  mid  taking  in  the  restof  the  chapter.  R!>1 

The  Gospel  is  taken  out  of  the  seventh  of  >t.  Luke,  it  begins  i , 

at  the  thirty-sixth  verse,  and  ends  with  the  chapter. 

The  Gospel  for  the  first  Sunday  after  Christmas  begins  St. 
Matthew  i.  1,  and  liulds  on  to  the  length  of  ours.  The  Qoapel 
for   the    Sunday    before    Easter,   is   St.    Ma  -wt.    1; 

whereas  ours  begins  Matthew  xxvii.  1.  The  Gospel  for 
Tn.-sday  before  Easter,  begins  with  Mark  xv.  and  mi.  s 
through,  but  ours  ends  at  verse  forty.  The  Gospel  for  Thurs- 
day before  Easter  begins  with  Luke  xxiii.  1,  and  takes  in  the 
chapter,  whereas  ours  breaks  off  at  verse  fiftj.  'II  i 
.  1  t>.r  (iood- Friday  is  the  eighteenth  and  i.in.  t.  ruth  chap- 
ters of  Si  John.  The  G«*.p.  I  for  Whit-Sunday  begins  at  St. 
John   xiv.   16,  and   breaks  off  at  verso   twenty-two;    ours  is 

r\  and  goes   to    the   end.     On    the    Purification 
Mossed  Virgin,  the  Bpj  BUM  with  that  of  the  fore- 

going Sunday  :  ours  has  one  proper  for  the  day.  Tho  Gospel 
begins  with  ours,  Luke  ii.  28,  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  verse 
twenty--ovon  ;  but  ours  continues  to  verse  forty-one. 

In  this  reformed  liturgy,  the  communion  aarfiee  for  ever)-  n# /•• 
Sunday  and  holy-day  begins  with  an  Introite,  that  is,  a  I'sahu '"* 
which  is  said  or  sung  by  the  choir,  whilst  the  priest  goes  up  to 
the  altar.     It  is  a  whole  1'sahn.  an. I  ;    Sunday  and  holy- 

ila\  hatha  difl*  r«nt  one  Batted  to  time  and  occasion:  it  « 
eludes  with  the    Doxology.     Th.    dolled    for  the  day  foil. 
the   Introite.     On   Christmas  and  Easter  Sundays  then  are 
two  Introites,  tiio  second  pomea  after  the  first  GosjK'l. 

The  office  for  the  Cunmunion  follows  next.     And  becauee 
the  book  is  very  scarce,  and  the  service  well  worth  th.   reader's  ^    ur,.w<u 
perusal,    I  shall  tranaerihe  it   at  length   in  the  Records.     I 
grant  it  may  be  met.  with  bj  parts  in  an  author  not  altogether  AU»rx« or 
•o  luird  to  ooma  at.    But  this  gentleman's  design  was  to  com  , 
pare  it  with  the  second  Liturgy  and  other  alterations,  and 
make  annotations  all  along  upon  the  progress  of  the  parallel : 
thus   by  me  of  bis   undertaking   he    thought    himself 

•!    |0  take  it    in    pieces,  and    thru"   |  ar.     Is  of   the  Ku    ' 
of  the  latiei    ah.  rations,  and   bis  .  lations  I 

1  'or  this  reason  the  view  is  broken,  the   I.itmyy  stands  as  it 
I  by  consequence  must  give  the  reader  much 
more  trouble  to  examine  it.     To  this  I  may  add,  thai 
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the  significancy  of  the  matter,  the  order  in  which  the  praj 
stand,  is  no  unremarkable  circumstan 

Hv  the  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  office  it  is  ordered,  that 
bread  prepared  for  the  communion  should  be  made  after 
sort  and  fashion  in  all  churches  of  the  kingdom  :   that  is  to  eft) 
it  W&8  to  be  unleavened,  and  round  as  before,  but  Without 
impression,  and  somewhat  larger  and  thicker  than  formerly, 
that  it  aright  be  «_-' hi v •  mi roily  broken  into  several  pieces: 

l  bread  was  to  be  divided  into  two  pieces  or  more,  accord- 
the  discretion  of  the  minister,  and  so  distributed. 

The  learned  cardinal  Bona  observes,  from  Ernulphus,  bishr 
of  Rochester,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  tliat  tl 
apostles  used  d  commonly  eaten,  both  as 

to  form  and  other  qualities.     And  afterwards  for  many  Bg 

:ist  proportion  for  this  purpose  was  as  much  as  could  be 
made  of  a  handful  of  meal.  It  was  made  of  the  fine-' 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  This  ma  the  practice  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  So  that  even  after  unleavened 
bread  became  the  usage  of  the  Latin  Church,  it  was  not  made 
so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  broken  in  pieces  in  pi 
portion  to  the  number  of  communicants.  But  afterwards 
the  eleventh  centun    be  coal  iged,  and  indivisible  wafo 

were  of  them   was  that  of  a  *mall 

penny,  and,  like  prince's  money,  they  had  our  .Saviour's  effij 
with  BOOM  1>  tters  of  his  name  round  the  eircim 
figure  of  Um  consecrated  bread  was  declared  ap.i 
innovation,  as  both  Cassandcr  and  cardinal  Bona  relate. 

The  Rubric  continues,  M  that  forasmuch  as  the  pastors 
BB  within  this  realm  shall  continually  find,  at  their 
and  charges  in  their  cures,  sufficient  bread  and  wine   for  the 
holy  communion,  it  is  thnvliiv  ordered  that   in  recompense  of 
such  oast  and  charges,  the  parishioners  of  every  parish  shall 
Ofler  -vrii   Sun.Liv  It   the   time  of  the  offertory,  the  just  value 

ill-  holy  loaf  (with  all  Bach  mone)  and  tfa 
which  were  wont,  to  he  oflered  with  the  same)  to  the  ua 
their  pastors  and  curates,  and  that  in  such  on  >up»o 

were  wont  to  pay  the  said  holy  loaf.     By  the  next 
graph,  the   Rubric  its  that  both   in  all  c 

cathodal  churohesj  and  likewise  in  all  parishes  in  the  < 
that  some  '>f  the  people  should  always  communicate  v 
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[.i  ii.st ;   and  therefore  OM  at  leMt  of  every  family  in  the  pai 

who,  ■ooordioj  a  up.  wore  obliged 

to  offer   >'i>r   lleAvfillg   thfl   <  \|>enae   of   tli--  coimnuni  ui 
bound  to  communicate,  or  if  they  provided  some  other  person 
to  offer  fur  them,   the  person  so  deputod  was  to  receive  the 

holy  end  nd  by  this  means,"  as  tin'  Rubric  ••ontinoes, 

"the  minister  having  always  HIM  090  to  CMUUWBIttaitC  with 
him.  may  accordingly  solemnize  so  high  and  hi 
with  all  the  suffrages  and  due  order  appointed  tor  the  same, 
ami  the  priest  on  the  ncek-day  shall  forbear  to  celebrate  the 
have  some  that  will  eoniiuuiiicate  with 
him." 

The  Lxst  paragraph  in  the  Rubric  .stands  thus:  "Although 

it  lie  read  in  ancient  writers  that   the  people  DUO)  \ears  past 

1   at  the  priest's  hands  the  sacrament  of  the  both  of 

Christ  in  their  own  hands,  and  DO  commandment   of  Christ  to 

the  contrary  !  y-t  for— Much  as  they  many  times  conveyed  the 

away,  kept  it  with  them,  and  diversely  abus 
T •  t  superstition  ami  wickedness;    !>•••!    any  such  thing  hereafter 

should  be  attempted,  and  that  an  iBiifiirniSty  might  be  used 

throughout    the   whole   realm;    it    is   thought   convenient    the 

sacrament  of  Christ's  body  in 
their  mouths  at  the  priest's  hands." 

The  Litany  stands  next  to  the  Communion-office.  It  is 
ordered  to  be  sung  or  said  upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  in 
the  manner  mentioned  in  the  late  [njimctiooa.  It  ia  the  same 
with  our  Litany,  excepting  ODfl  clause,  in  which  they  pnr 
be  delivered  "  from  the  t\rnnny  of  the  bishop  of  Kuine,  and  all 
his  detestable  enormities."* 

To  proceed  to  the  remainder  of  this  Common  Prayer-book  : 
and  here  the  reader  may  please  to  remember,  that  I  shall  take 
CO  of  nothing  but  what  is  either  omitted  or  altered  in  our 
'iturgiee. 

In  public  Baptism  a  cross  was  made  on  the  child's  forehead 
and  breast  I  the  devil  was  exorcised  to  go  out,  and  enter  no 
iie.r.  into  him.  The  <  hild  (if  not  weak)  was  thrice  dipped, 
then  anointed,  and  a  ehrisom  or  white  coat  put  upon  it.  This 
custom  of  exorcising  children,  how  singular  looter  it  may  look 
to  some  people  now,  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  I  hun-h 

For  this,  the  testimony  of  Si  Austin,  la  efts  do  more  autho- 
rity, is  -ulhVi.  nt  proof.     "Si  HUbohmT  **▼*•  this  father,  "non 
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•lominnlur  infantibus,  quid  respondebunt   Pelagian i   ■ 
;r!** 

That  anciiitinir  tlic  person  baptized  was  likewise  an 
:n.  BppeUB  fiPOBQ  Tertullian,  St    Oypriatt,  and  the  A| 
lical  < 

By  the  Rubric  before  private  Baptism,  the  priest  is  enjoined 
to  "  warn  the  people,  that  without  great  cause  and  necessity 
til.  v  baptized  not  children  at  home  in  their  houses.'" 

Thin  was   no  more  than  a  necessary  caution.     And  here  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  bishop   Burnet's  very  seasonable 
etlCfl  :  he  justly  complains  of  the  great  abuse  with  respect 
to  this  matter,  that  many  think  it  "a  piece  of  state  to  have 
in  their  houses,  and  so  bring  their  pride  with 
tbem  BlO  tin-  most  sacred  performances."    To  which  I 

shall  add,  tliat  were  it  not  for  the  merccuariness,  or  want  of 
resolution  in  some  of  the  clergy,  this  ill  custom  might  easily 
be  broken. 

The  Catechism  is  the  mum  with  ours,  as  far  as  it  reaches; 
I  say  M  reaches,  for  it  ends  with  the  . 

question,  •'  What  desircst  thou  of  God  in  this  pro] 

In   Confirmation,  immediately  before  the  bisliop  nuv 
cross  upon  the  forehead  of  the  person  confirmed,  he  uses  thii 
prayer i 

i.  0   Lord,  and  mark  them  to  be  thine    I 
by  the  virtue  of  thy  holy  cross    and  passion:    mufinn 
strengthen  them  with  the  inward  unction  of  thy  Holy  Ghost 
mercifully  to  everlasting  life.     Amen." 

After  the  cross  made  on  the  forehead,  these  words  are  spoken 
by  the  bishop:    l'  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 

v  liand  D]  i  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 

Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

This  unction  was  another  primitive  custom,  and  in  the  fi: 
ages  of  the  Church  need  to  follow  baptism,  at  a  much  nearer 
distance  than  afterwards. 

In  the.  office  of  Matrimony,  the  ring,  "  and  other  tok 
spousage,  as  gokl  or  silver,  are  delivered,**  and  at  the  priest's 
blessing  the  persona  married,  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  is  lik*  ..  fa   a  very  ancient  usage.     Tertul- 
lian observes,  that  in  his  time  it  was  a  general  custom 
Christians  to  make  a  cross  on  their  foreheads  upon  e 
least  remarkable  occasion.    M  Ad  omnem  aditum  et  prow 
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&c."     Thus  the  heathen  Cu-cilius  in  Mimilius  Felix  rallies  tb 
Christians  for  worshipping  the  QIOBB.     This  supposes  the  use  •. , — • 

at  it.    But  then  as  t«>  urge  OctemoB  denies  the  i  i'  i 

"nee  crucein  colimus,  DM  optue.. 

To  go  on:  in  the  V imitation  of  the  Sick,  when  the  priest  Fl 
came  into  tin-  ttok  periooil  room,  he  was  to  say  the  hundred  ,£*/ 
and  forty-third  Psalm.  The  form  of  Absolution  in  thi>  office 
Mi  to  bo  used  iu  all  private  confessions.  At  the  Communion 
of  the  Sick  there  is  no  necessity  by  the  Rubric  of  any  commu- 
nicants to  receive  with  tin'  priest  and  patient.  HoiPSiei1,  the 
sick  person  was  exhorted  to  desire  some  of  his  family  or  neigh- 
bours to  communicate  with  him. 

If  the  sick  person  desired  to  lie  anointed,  the  priest  did  it 
upon  the  forehead  or  breast  only,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
witli  this  prayer : 

"  Ah  with  this  liable  nil  thy  hody  outwardly  is  anointed  :  80  .tt.>u»iim, 
our  heavenly  Father,  Almighty  God,  grant  of  his  infinite  good-  L,^, 
ness,  that  thy  soul  inwardly  may  be  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  all  strength,  comfort,  relief,  and 
gladness .  And  vonchsafe  for  his  great  mercy  (if  it  be  his 
blessed  will)  to  restore  unto  thee  thy  bodily  health  and  strength 
to  nerve  him,  and  semi  thee  release  of  all  thy  pains,  troubles, 
and  diseases,  both  in  body  and  mind.  And  howsoever  his 
goodness  (by  his  divino  and  unsearchable  providence)  shall  dis- 
pose of  thee,  we,  his  unworthy  ministers  and  servants,  humbly 
beseech  the  Kternal  Majesty  to  do  with  thee  according  to 
multitude  of  his  innumerable  mercies,  and  to  pardon  thee  all 
thy  sins  and  offences,  committed  by  all  thy  bodily  senses,  pas- 
sions, and  carnal  affections,  who  also  vouchsafe  mercifully  to 
grant  unto  thee  ghostly  strength,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  feo  with- 
stand and  overcome  ail  temptations  and  assault*  of  thin 
aary,  tliat  in  no  wise  he  prevail  against  (bee,  hut  that  thou 
mayest  have  perfect  victory  and  triumph  against  the  devil,  sin, 
and  death,  through  Christ  our  Lord  ;  who  by  his  death  hath 
overcome  the  prince  of  death,  ami  with  the  Father,  and  the 
Holy  8ho  more  liveth  and  reigneth  God,  world  without 

end.     A  in 

Anointing  the  sick  with  oil  in  order  to  his  recovery  wan 
another    anei.nt  ..nd    for  this,    to    mention   nothing 

further,  wo  have  the  authority  Of  St.  Chrysostoni,  who  eite- 
the  fifth  of  St.  James,  v.  14,  for  this  purpose. 
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«'K  In  the  offlofl  for  Burial  of  the  I  lead,  whin  I  thrt 

Abj..  r.'rr  earth  u|K>n  the  corpse,  he  says,  u  I  commend  thy  soul 
7%Tb^M  *'"-'  I'-'L1kt  Almighty,  and  thy  body  to  the  ground."  &c 
••rti*  Oend.      \X\<\  the  next  prayer  begins  thu*  ;  '"  We  commend 

hands  of  mercy  (most    merciful  Father)  the  soul  of  tin-   | 

brother  departed  ,  that  when  the  judgment  *hall  co 

which  thou  hast  committed  to  thy  well-beloved  Son,  l>oth  t 
our  brother  and  we  may  be  found  acceptable  in  thy  sigl 
we  may  receive  that  blessing,*'  kc. 

The  next  prayer  stands  bhl 

••Almighty  Qod,  WO  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  this  I 
servant,  whom  thou  hast  delivered  from  the  miseries  of  t 
wretched  world,  from  the  body  of  death,  and  all  tcmptati 
And,  M  we  trust,  hast  brought  his  soul,  which  he  commit 
into  thy  holy  bands,  into  BUN  consolation  and  rest, 
we  beseech  thee,  that  at  the  da)  of  judgment,  his  souL,  and 
the  souls  of  thy  elect  deported  out  "1  thai  life,  may  with 
and  we  with  them,  fully  receive  thy  promises,  and  bo  mi 
jwrlei  t  ..li.^' tin  i.  through  the  glorious  resurrection  ut 
Son  Jeeua  I  r  Lord." 

After  the  second  lesson,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,*'  I 
and  the  Lord's  1 'raver,  the  priest  says: 

"  Fntcr  not,  O  Lord,  into  judgment  with  thy  servant. 

'Answer. 
For  in  thy  sight  no  living  creature  shall  b- 

"  Priest. 
"  From  the  gates  of  hell. 

"  Answer, 
Denver  their  souls,  0  Lord. 

I'rimt. 
"  I  believe  to  see  tlie  goodness  of  the  U»nl, 

"  Anstrer. 
"  In  the  land  of  the  living. 

Prior, 
*'  0  I,ord,  graciously  hear  my  prayer  ; 
u  Answer. 
. .  unto  • 
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Then  follows  this  prayer  :  KM 

"  0  I^orrf,  with  wlmiii  tin  live  the  spirits  of  litem  that  he  dead,  » 1 . 

ami  in  whom  the  souls  of  them  that  be  elected,  after  th«  \ 
delivered  from  the  burthen  of  the  flesh,  be  in  joy  and  felicity : 
grant  unto  this  thy  servant,  that  the  sins  which  he  eomnmt'-l 
in  this  world  be  not  imputed  unto  him.  but  tliat  he,  escaping 

the  gates  of  hell,  and  j  etenuJ  darkness,  nu  veil 

in  the  region  of  light,  with  Abraham,  l.naac,  and  .Jacob,  in  the 
place  where  is  no  weeping,  sorrow,  nor  heaviness;  and  ffben 
that  dreadful  day  of  the  resurrection  shall  come,  make  him  t<> 
rise  also  with  the  just  and  righteous,  and  receive  this  body 
again  to  glory,  then  made  pure  and  incorruptible :  set  him  on 
tin-  right  linnd  of  thy  Son  Jam  Mirist,  among  thy  holy  and 
t.  that  then  he  may  hear  with  them  these  most  sweet  and 
comfortable  words :  'Come  to  me,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fat  In  r, 
posses  the  kingdom  which  has  been  prepared  for  you  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world:*  grant  this,  we  beseech  ti 
<»  n>  rviful  Fatlier,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Mediator  and 
Redeemer.     Amen." 

This  recommending  the  dead  to  the   mercy  of  God, 
innovation  of  the  court  of  Rome,  but  a  constant  usage  of  the 
primitive  Church.     To  justify  this  reformed  Liturgy  in  this 
i,   I   shall  produce  unexceptionable  tutfaritj       To  begin 
with  Tertullian.     "  Oblationes   pro   defunctis,   pro   natal il 
annuo  die  facimu-."  that  is,  the\  mentioned  the  names  of  the 

deceased  on  the  wiiiiifimi I  iif  their  death  in  the  prayers  of 

the  eucharistic  sacrifice.     And  here,  this  father,  recounting 

the  use  of  the  cross,  the  ceremonies  in  baptism,  &c.,  he  adds, 

"  11  arum  et  aliarum  hujusmodi  disci  pi  ina  rum.  si  legem  c\\« 

tules  Scripturarum,  nullain  invcuies  :   traditio  tibi  pratendetur  '^J^tl™- 

auctrix,  consuetmln  confinnatrix,  et  fides  observstrix."     That  *>*! ^','** 

is,  "  If  you  demand  a  text  of  Scripture  for  these  usages,  you  Ckmnk. 

will  find  none  :  the  practice  stands  upon  a  bottom  of  tradition  ; 

it  is  confirmed  by  custom,  and  one  generation  follows  it  upon  258. 

the  credit  of  tliat  which  went  before. 

famous  bishop  and  uuirtvr   St.  Cyprian  acquaints  us,  Wtin. 
that  one  Victor  lunl  made    GetninitM    Faustinua,  a  priest, 


.,  .I.--..,,,.... 


guardian  in  his  will.      Fur  this  reason  6t.  Cyprian  gives  onler 
should  l>c  no  prayer  made  for  him  at  the  Ml 

eucharist  '.tZi'iZj* 

And  here   he   lavs  down  this  for  a  rule,    that  it'  any  of  t he  >iUHo.  •** 
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faithful  should  nominate  a  clergyman  in  their  lost  will  and  tes- 
tament for  any  guardianship  or  civil  trust,  his  name  shouM  not 
be  mentioned  at  the  eueliaristic  sacrihVe,  rim  uuenda- 

tory  prayer  for  his  repose  put  up  for  him  at  Cod's  altar. 
words  are  these  :  "  Noa   oflbretUT  pro  eo,  nee  sacriticium 
dormiti"  <  hhrarvtur,    nequt-    t  nim    apud   altare 

i ur  noiuinari  in  sacerdotum  price  qui  ab  altari  saevnk 
et  ministros  voluit  avocari." 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  an  authority  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, aa  hath  been  o:<  -liall  appear  next.  Amongst 
these  Constitutions  this  prayer  occurs: 

"  Let  us  pray  for  our  brethren  departed  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
4  That  the  most  merciful  (Jod,  who  lists  rceeiwd  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased,  would  forgive  all  their  voluntary  and  involuntary  fail- 
ings, atnl  that,  l/cing  restored  to  tin-  Divine  favour,  tiny  may 
have  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  region  of  the  blessed,  in  the 
bosom  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  company  of  those 
where  jrtiin  and  sorrow  and  dissatisfaction  have  no  place/  "  Sic. 

In  the  next  chapter  there  is  an  order  for  m-I>  nmuing  the 
funeral  ..t -h.' dead  with  divine  service:  psakus,  prayers,  and 
lessons,  being  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  anniversary  of 
the  deceased  is  likewise  Ordered  to  be  krpt  -.  but  then  all  these 
I  ly  offices  of  the  Church  are  only  serviceable  to  "those 
who  lived  well ;  for  aa  to  wicked  people,  if  charitable  distribu- 
tions were  never  so  great  on  their  account,  they  would  receii 
no  In  m  lit  by   them.' 

To  proceed :  St.  Ambrose,  in  bis  funeral  oration  for  tho 
emperor  Yaleiitinian,  speaking  of  this  prince  and  his  brother 
■an,  has  these  words :  "  Beati  antbo,  si  quid  mew  orationcs 
valebuut :  nulla  dies  vos  silent io  pr.eteribit  :    nulla  inhouoratos 
i nea  transibit  oratio  :  nulla  nox  uon  donates  aliqua  precuot 
me  transcurret  :    omnibus   oblationibua   roa 
frequcntabo."     That  is,  "  If  my  prayers  can  pn  vail,  neithei 
you  sliall  be  unliappy  !  no  day  shall  drop  you  out  of  my  memory  I 
I  shall  be  sure  to  give  you  a  regard  in  every  address  to 
Almighty  !  the  revolution  of  the  night  shall  not  be  more 
stant  than  my  devotion  upon  your  account :  and  your  DM 
sliall  never  be  Omitted  in  the  eucharistie  oblation." 

!  in  another  funeral  oration  uj»on  the  death  of  his 
Satyrus,  he  commends  his  brother's  soul  to  (Sod  Almighty 
these  words:  **  Tibi  nune.  omnipotent  Deus,   iimoxiatu 
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inendo  aiiimain;  tibi  hostiam  meant  oflfero,  cape  propiti" 
Heron us  fraternum  munus,  aBUlfluluui  sacerdotis." 

St.  Chrysostom,  describing  tho  qualifications  <>(  :i  priest,  and 
to  whaJ  degrees  of  innocence  and  virtue  he  ought  to  be  fur- 
ui.-lii  il,  u  II-  us,  amongst  otber  things,  that  "  by  his  office  he 
is  a  mediator  for  the  universe:  that  lie  intercedes  with  the 
Almighty  in  behalf  of  all  mankind,  and  Ijygs  the  Divine  favour 
not  only  for  the  living,  but  tin-  dead.** 

St.  Austin,  in  his  epistle  ,l  De  ("urn  pro  Mortnis  Cerenda," 
affirms,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  universal  Church  to  pray  for 
the  dead  :  upon  this  assertion  he  proceeds  to  reason  in  del 
of  the  usage.     ll  In  the   Maccabees,"  &n  wo  read  of  a 

sacrifice  offered  for  the  dead.     Hut  if  we   had  nothing  of 
kind  to  plead,  the  custom  of  all  Christendom  is  a  considerable 
authority;  and  thu-  to  insist  on  matter  of  fact,  we  find  the 
recommending  the  dead  every  where  makes  part  of  tho  priest's 
devotions  at  the  holy  altar." 

k-  "a;.,  though  we  have  good  reason  to  reject  the  Macca- 
bees from  being  any  part  of  libs  inspired  writings,  yet  the  testi- 
mony of  the  author  as  to  matter  of  fact,  la  unexceptionable 
enough. 

To  proceed:  in  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
llasil,  in  tho  old  Uallican  and  Moxarahic  missals,  in  the  Ordo 
Uonianus,  and  in  almost  all  the  real  cited  by  Caasander,  we  meet 
with  prawr  for  the  dead  :  the  form,  though  somewhat  shorter, 
is  much  tho  same  with  those  in  the  Apostolical  Con-' 
These  authorities,  though  not  so  unquestionably  ancient  as  the 
preceding,  are,  notwithstanding,  several  of  them,  printed  from 
manuscripts  more  than  nine  hundred  years  old. 

This  custom  neither  supposes  the  modern  purgatory,  nor 
gives  any  encouragement  to  libertinism  and  vice :  not  to  the 
latter,  for  St.  Austin  with  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  affirn  - . 
that  unless  a  man  dies  qualified,  that  ia,  unless  be  has  lived 
tuli  r.dh  iwll,  he  cann  0  any  assistance  from  the  prayers 

of  the  living.  That  the  ancient  Church  believed  the  recom- 
mending the  dead  a  serviceabk?  office,  we  need  not  quest- 
otherwise,  to  what  purpose  was  it  BO  ramify  practised !  The 
costom  seems  to  have  gone  upon  this  principle,  that  supreme 
happiness  is  not  to  be  expected  till  the  resurrection:  and  that 
the  intrrval  hatWOOM  death  and  the  i  nd  uf  tha  world,  is  a  state 
of  imperfect  bliss.     Ha  Church  miirht  therefore  believe  her 
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prayers  for  g«»od  j.«  oph-   departed,  might  improve  their 
•lit ion,  and  raise  the  satisfactione  of  this  period. 

It  is  probable,  likewise,  the  ancients  believed,  that  w 
man  v.       l        lar  and  pious   in   the  main,  some  lesser  ; 
might  DOl  be  accounted  for;  upon  thin  score,  and  that 
the  rigours  of  the  last  judgment  might  beabati  <>me 

faults,  for  which  they  might  otherwise  suffer  in  the  conflagra- 
tion, be  passed  over, — upon  these  grounds.   I  say,    this  usage 

Memo  to  be  founded. 

Bni  lions  against  this  practice  08001  .short  of  Sal 

ii,     Mr  urges  this  text  of  St.  John     w  he  thai  hoan 

I,  and  believes  on  him  that  sent  me,  has  everlasting 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation."     He  likewise  cites  a 
passa-    from  the  Roma  it  is  said, "  Whatsoever  i- 

oj  hi  "    Hut  neither  of 

For  first,  i  tits  snppoOS    those,  whom  th<  v 

rsflHambsred  in  their  dot  in  a  safe  condition,  and  • 

"they  were  passed  from  death  to  life,"  and  were  in  no  danger 
of  "  coming  into  condemnation."  His  other  text.  M  that  what- 
soever is  not  of  faith  is  sin,"  is  no  n  able  than 
former.  However,  he  argues  from  it  thus  :  that  nothing  can 
be  done  in  faith,  without  an  express  warrant  from  Scripture, 
or  wliat  stands  npofl  a  saoeJosioa  i  ridentr)  inferred  from  some 

red  text ;   but  prayer  for  the  dead  stands  upon   neither  of 
these  grounds,  and  therefore  might  to  be  waved. 

liut  the  argument  seems  to  proceed  stranger  the  other1 
for  since  prayer  for  the  dead  is  no  where  condemn i 
ture,  the  authority  of  th««  Church  appears  a  very  good 
to  remove  scruples,  and  settle  the  persuasion  of  the  lawfnh 
which  is  the  meaning  ol  that  place  in  St.  P 
epistle  to  the  Romans.     To  this  purpose,   St.  Austin  tolls  ns, 
'*  Quod  universa  tenet  ecclesia  nee  conciliis  institutum,   aed 
um  est,  non  nisi  authoritate  apostolica  traditum. 
avfoM  ercditur."     That  is,  M  Whatever  is  held  by  the  uni- 
versal Church,  and  always  observed  without  1  cm 
Sir/  eoiieiliarv  decree,   is  rightly  believed  an  apostolical    n 
tk>n."     And  when  we  have  Buccr,  Luther,  and  Calvin 
side  of  tliu  quest  ion,  ami  St.  Austin  and  the  universal  Church 
00  thfl  other,  it  is  no  great  difficulty  to  discover  the  casting  of 

the  bslsiN 

There  b  anotlu  E   text   urged  in  favour  of  BaotttB 
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•'  Messed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  rth  : 

Yea,  naith  tbt  Spirit,  tha!  !hc\  max  rest  from  their  bbOQH  :  and 
th.'ir  works  do  follow  them."      Hut  tittl  place  amounts  to  DO 
censure,  cither  of  the  primitive  practice  or  the  reformed  Com- 
mon Prayer-book  before  us ;   for  it  is  supposed,  both  by  the 
ancients  aud    the    office    last    mentioned,  that   the    dead  are 
discharged  from  the  fatigues  of  this  lift-,  that  their  works  :    I 
low  them,  and  that  they  are  happy  as  to  tbti  win  ,    bow 
it  doth  not  follow  from  hence  but  that  their  condition  may  be 
improved,  and  that  they  may  be  served  in  some  measure  by  the 
assistance  of  the  living.     And  thus  far  I  liave  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  our  first  reformers,  in  retaining  the  usage  of  pn 
for  the  dead. 

I  have  already  observed,  prayer  for  the  dead  does  not  imply 
purgatory;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  though  the  Church  of 
England  condemns  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  we  cannot. 
from  thence  infer  her  dislike  of  prayer  for  the  dead.  Whether 
or  no  tin'  petition  in  tl»e  present  Litany,  "  RememUr  not. 
Lord,  our  oilenccs,  nor  the  offences  of  our  forefathers,"" 
dins  not  reach  the  deceased,  is  a  question :  there  is  likewise  a 
prayer  in  the  burial  office,  which  scema  to  sound  to  this  sense. 
Now,  where  the  Church  of  Kugland  has  left  her  meaning 
doubtful,  I  humbly  OODOtitO  the  greatest  honour  *•  OH  do  her, 

pn  i  her  to  a  conformity  to  the  • 

If  it  is  said   the  second   I k  of  homilies  d.rl.ires  against 

prrning  for  the  ft ltd      that  these  homilies  BJ  lOMd  with 

commendation  in  the  thirty-fifth    Article:   the  Church,  tl 
fore,  by  implication,  seems  to  condemn  prayer  for  the  dead: — 
i.i  this  it  maybe  answered. 

First.  That  this  homily  is   principally  levelled  against  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  maintained    in    the   Church    of  I! 
\  nd  to  make  the  most  of  this  discourse,  the  arguments  pre: 
to  go  no  further  than  the  insignificancy  of  such  applications ; 
the  homily  docs  no  where  assert  them  dangerous  or  unlaw  fid. 

Secondly.  The  Church  of  England's  affirming  the  homUiei 
contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  falls  short  of  vouch- 
i")  passage  in  this  collection.      The  homilies  may  be  a 
good  body  of  instruction  |g  to  the  main  ;   without  being  I 
where  exact  in  the  argument,  an-:  rative  throughout 

the  who!.-    book.     And    how    happy    this    homily    00 
prayer  has  been  in  ropreot  OhrjVOOl 
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»•    and  St.  Augustine,  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  leave  the  learned 
mt  .  i„i.  reader  to  consider. 

If  it  is  objected  on  tlu?  other  side,  that  since  the  Church  of 
Bnghaj  has  dot  thought  fit  out,  but  left  her  meaning 


imuive 

mnan 


questionable  upon  this  head  ;  tlierefore  it  is  must  prudential 
go  over  to  the  Church  of  Homo,  where  this  part  of  prin 
practice  is  plainly  continued  ; — to  this  I  answer, 

I  ;rst.  That  since  the  Church  of  England  has  left  her 
ing  doubtful,  does  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  her 
may  construe  her  to  which  Btdfl  of  tin-  qBMtiofl  they  pleaae? 
Have  flu-v  not  the  liberty,  upon  this  ground,  to  remember 
their  deceased  friends  in  their  devotions  or  not,  as  their  con- 
science shall  give  them  leave  '.  Where  tho  p 
what  should  hinder  them  from  extending  ti 
saints  to  the  state  of  separation,  and  enlarging  their  charity 
th.-  Church  in  the  other  world  !  There  is  no  need,  therefo 
of  deserting  upon  this  score. 

Secondly.  Wc  should  consider  the  difficulty  of 
uhi.-h  will  Ixj  required.  That,  for  instance,  we  must  own  a 
supremacy.  ' jure  divino."  and  founded  on  succession  from  .St. 
Peter;  wv  must  submit  to  communion  only  in  000  kind  for  tho 
laity;  to  transubstantiation  and  adoration  of  the  hool 
worship  of  images,  extending  tho  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
taking  in  part  of  the  Apocrypha.  Now  these,  to  mention 
nothing  further,  arc  shocking  conditions:  supposing  the  Church 
of  England  was  chargeable  with  the  omission  of  a  primiliv 
usage,  which  is  more  than  1  affirm ;  granting  this  the  case, 
is  much  more  eligible  to  adhere  to  her,  than  part  v, 
communion  upon  so  remarkable  'igc. 

To  go  on  with  the  Common  Prayer-book  :  at  the  Burial 
the  Dead,  there  is  an  order  for  the  Communion  :   I  shall 
mention  what  is  particular  to  the  occasion.     First,  the  to 
second  Psalm  is  said  by  way  of  lntroite.     The  Collect  is  now 
used  at  burials  ;   it  begins  thus:  n  O  merciful  God,  the  Path 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life 
&c.    The  Epistle  is  taken  out  of  the  first  of  the  Thessaloni 
verse  the  thirteenth,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  sixth  of  St.  Jbfi 
beginning  at  the  thirty-seventh  verse,  and  ending  at  the  I 

Receiving  the  holy  eucharist  fasting  is  not  without  p 
in  the  primitive  Church,  as  appears  by  the  forty -fourth  canon 
of  the  council  of  Carthage.     Uy  the  canon  it  is  decreed,  **  that 
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the  sacrifice  should  bo  offered,  that  is,  the  holy  eucharist  re-  ID4PABD 
'•••i-.ixl  fasting,  excepting  on  Maundy  Thursday :  that  at  all        ^'     . 
other  times  of  the  year,  when   bishops  or  any  other  persons 
buried    in  the  afternoon,  if  the  persons  otliciating  had 
eaten  any  thing  that  day,  the  deceased  ■MOM  !»•  IBBQlUHHiinli  1  ; 
to  the  mercy  of  God  only  by  prayer,  that  is,  there  should  be  J'*"^- 
no  communion." 

Upon  this  canon,  the  learned  bishop  Beveridge  dtes  a  pas- 
sage of  St.  Austin  to  prove  the  custom  of  recommending  the  y"^1:  *' 
dead  to  God  Almighty  upon  such  occasions.     Part  of  it  is  to  Scnu.  33/ 
the  same  sense  with  the  testimony  already  alleged  ten  this 
Curb. -r,  only  hen.-  St.  Austin  adds,  "that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
holy  cucbarist  was  offered  in  their  behalf,"  for  a  more  effectual  J 
intercession.  •    -  P-30"- 

When  qpmn  Elizabeth's  Common  PrajU'-book  was  trans-  m>>.&r 
luted  into  Latin  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  this  order  for  ,±  /%,'* 
a  Communion  is  put  into  that  Burial-office ;  aud  that  it  was  not  %■''££'" 
done  by  mistake  or  clandestine  practice,  ap|>ears  by  her  ma-  k<u*Mt 
jesty's  proclamation :  "  Peculiaria  qmedam  in  Christianorum  rZ™ 
iiuieribus  et  exequiis  decantanda  adjungi  pTtedpimiia,  statu  to  5jtji 
de  ritO  publication  proeimi  BUM)  prinm  regni  nostri  promulgato,  " 

iitraritiiu  mm  otStBMl ;'*  that  is,  some  particular  ob- 
servances at  funerals  we  have  commanded  to  lie  used,  the  Act 
iitV.nnity,  set  forth  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign.  Mil llMl 
standing.  Thus,  by  the  way.  the  queen,  even  in  matters  of  Li-Utm^*. 
religion,  makes  no  difficulty  to  overrule  the  legislature,  and  ^hlTo? 
dispense  with  an  act  of  parliament.     And  by  nil  proclaim-  fice».  p.  >W. 

we  see  Uie  two  Ulllmmllht.  for  whom  this  translation  was 
chiefly  inteinl.il.  had  the  liltcrly  of  a  communion  at  burials,  if 
they  thought,  fit. 

Further.      It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  distri-  tUMrifmtkmi 
buiion  of  charity  at  burials  was  customary  through  all  queen /mJ^S 
Elizabeth's  reign.    The  relief  of  the  poor  was  anciently  thought  u  "'•  3W 

wserriceablu  ofl  rson  deceased;  a*  tin 

may  observe  from  the   A.po  ions  above  dtod. 

To  this  purpose  we  have  another  testimony  from  St.  Austin,  xunaLiu 
•  pi. .tod   I . v   the  learned   Bcveridge.      "Cum  saw^ST** 

mendandorum  causa  opera  inisericordiic  eclebrentur,  quis  cos  i" 
duhitd  suffragan,  pro  quibus  01  uon  inaniter  alii  -  TOV"' 

porta:  --07- 

The  Purification  of  Women  stands  next  to  the  Burial 
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Tin'  woman  churched  is  to  offer  her  chrisom.  ami  other  cus- 
tomary offerings. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  shall  hriefly  observe,  that  ir. 
Communion-office  of  this  first  reformed  Liturgy,  the  Conae- 
amtiOD   Prayer  invokes  the  descent  of  the   Holy  Ghost 
words  an?  these  :  "  And  with  thy  Holy  Spirit  and  word,  vouch- 
safe to  bless  and  sanctify  these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread 
and  wine,  that  they  may  bo  unto  us  the  body  and  blood,"  &c. 
This  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost   upon  the 
crated  element-.,  ■  Mother  and  |)Ur. 

[M.s.'.  it  is  part  of  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostoni  and 
\'"-\\:  it  is  in  the  Gallican  Liturgy  and  the  Ordo  ltomanus, 
and  in  most  of  the  rest  mentioned  by  Cassander :  and  to  go 
higher  in  antiquity,  we  find  it  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
The  order  la  which  the  words  stand  is  very  remarkable:  for 
in  the  ( 'onset- rnt ion  Prayer,  after  the  priest  has  pronounced 
words;  "This  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  i 

emission  of  sins. This  is  my  blood,  which  is 

many  for  the  remission  of  sins:"  after  these  words,  which  the 
Church  of  Kome  supposes  make  such  a  mysterious  change  in 
the  elements ;  after  these  wonls,  at  some  distance,  this  prayer 
follows:   "  We  beseech  thee  that  thou  wouldeet  fa.  look 

i  these  gifts,  and  send  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  this  sacrifice, 
that  this  bread  may  bo  made  the  body  of  thy  Christ,  and  this 
eup  tin'  blood  of  thy  Christ,  that  those  who  partal  -nay 

Im-  stni^thened  for  good  life"  vV'      Now  this  invocation  of 
descent   of  the  Hul\    Clmst,  to  make  the  elements  the 
and  blood  of  Christ,  befog  spoken  at  Stance  af; 

words  pronounced  by  our  Saviour  at  the  institution  of 
h<ily  sacrament  lain  the  author  <-f  the  Aposb  lieal  Con- 

stitutions did  not  believe  the  pronouncing  the  \>    i 

.  body,  and  this  is  my  blood.'"  either  trans  or  consubst 

1  the  bread  and  wine :  for  if  our  Saviour  had  been  cor- 
porally present,  either  by  clianging  the  < '  body 
and  blood,  or  united  to  them  b\  eonsiikstantiation  ;  if  this 
effect  I  say  had  followed,  upon  pronouncing  these  words,  "This 
is  my  body."  bo.,  to  what  purpose  should  tfa  the 
Huly  Ghost  been  afterwards  invoked  to  make  Uie  elcnv  : 
the  body  and  Uood  ol   Christ,   when,                                        ieira 

doctrine,    (boj  ^«>re  so   alread)    in  the  moot  full  and  woo* 
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Tliia  prayer  for  invoking  the  descent  of  the  Holy  GhoKt,  for  BO 
the  purpose  above-mentioned,  stands  miicli  in  the  same  order  ^_v. — - 
in  St.  Chrysostoiu's  and  St.  Basil's  Liturgy,  tliat  is,  it  follows  (lo-r 
the  words  of  consecration,  '*  This  is  my  body,"  &e.  i .  i  i 

To  make  one  remark  further,  the  prayer  of  Consecration  iu  ?'** J*ty 
|hk   l.i-i    i <'formed  Liturg}',  supposes   the  holy  cueharist  **$*&&*. 
sacrificial  oblation,  as  hath  been  sufficiently  pro  v.  «1  in  |  late  *j£  ™" 
learned  tract.     The  calling  the  consecrated  element*  a  sacri-  ^'"A10" ,u 
rice  is  altogether  agreeable  to  the  language  of  the  primitive  Kueimi'.i, 
Church.     To  cite  some  few  authorities.     Clemens  Romanua,  p  9 
in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  speaks  thus  :    •'  All  those 
duties  which  our  Lord  has  commanded  ug,  ought  to  be  [>er- 
formed  in  proper  time,  order,  and  manner,"  and  thus  our  obla- 
I   and    solemn  devotions  ought  to  be    ein-imistantiated: 

rac  rt  wpoofopaf  koi  Ae<roup-yfac  iirtri\ita6at. And  a  I 

after  it  is  said,  "those  who  make  their  oblations  at  the  time 
prescribed  by  our  Lord,  are  acceptable  and  happy  i "   and  at 
some  distance  he  continues,  "  We  should  lw  guilty  of  do  small  <w.i. 
crime,  if  we  should  throw  those  out  of  their  apfcwoptJ  function,  *  j'^'  U9 

»who  offer  the  gifts  in  a  holy  unexceptionable  manner."  ""-• 

Irerueus,  who  Uved  in  the  second  century,  is  full  to  this  hm -<■»•■  * 
purj>ose.      'Our  Lord,"  says  he,   "reminding  his  disciples  to* 

I    offer  to  God  Bnt-ftrits,  look  ''  i  gave  thanks,  nying, 

This  is  my  body !  he  also  called  the  cup  his  blood,  and  so  taught 
the  new  oblation  of  the  New  Testament.  This  institution,  the 
<  Rn  ing  from  the  apostles,  continues  the  same  offer- 

ing every  where;"  then  citing  the  text  of  Malachi  i.  7, 
and  r_\  fa  the  prophet  has  plainly  signified,  that  "t  In- 

former people,  the  Jews,  shall  cease  to  offer,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  a  sacrifice  shall  be  offered  to  Odd  in  every  p' 
Ami  ■  little  forward  he  speaks  thus-   "The  oblation  of  the  Cap  u. 
Chureli,  whieh  the  I/jrd  hath  commanded  to  be  offered  in  all 
places  of  the  world,  is  accepted  by  God  as  a  pure  sacrifice." 
And  afterwards  in  the  same  chapter.  B  tliat  not  all  sacrifices  in 
general  are  rejected,  for  there  were  oblations  iu  the  Old  Test- 
t,"  and  there  are  now  oblations  under  llie   New  .    there 
sacrifices  amongst  the  Jews,  and  the  <  lunch  lias  BJ 
ficetj  as  part  of  ioe  petfound  \lmighty. 

•  postolical  ObnstiUttaoofl  calk  ibe  b 

•  m-liarUt  a  m  I  ihe  place  ibOTWnentlOlwd,  and   t-> 

Vol..  v.  i 
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same  sense  it  is  called  an  oblation  by  tbc  Nicene,  Ancyrane, 
and  Xeoctesarcau  aaanoiki:   t<<  which  we  may  add  those 
Gaugra  and    Laodicea.      St.  Chrysoetom  likewise  calls  it 

ueodous  sacrifice."  and  St,  Cyprian  IV- quantity  speaks 
same  language;   and  in  the   Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and 

.-tun.,  in  conformity  to  ti  of  expression  used 

by  the  fathers,  the  holy  eucharist  is  called  an  unbloody  sacri- 
ficc,  which  looks  Uke  strong  evidence  against  th. 
trans  or  consubstantiation. 

To  return.     XboBe    bishops.    &c.,    who    drew   up    the 
r< Tunned    Liturgy,  (bought  fit  to  give  an  account  why  sor 
ceremonies  wan  laid  aside,  and  sonic  continued.      An<l  here 
they  make  a  distinction  between  the  ceremonies:    some  I 
alfinn  were  well  funned   in  the  institution,  though    upon 

progn      •>!'  lima  minppued  bo  sup  retitioo  .   others  wen 

better  than  tin:  jiruduet  of  indiscreet  devotion,  and  seal  wit 
knowledge.  These  latter,  in  regard  they  served  rather  to  make 
the  worship  of  Qod  more  unintelligible,  and  as  it  were  over- 
laid religion,  were  thought  fit  to  be  discliarged ;  whereas  the 
ionics  of  the  first  sort  were  retained,  as  a  guard  and  orna- 
iiiint    to    divine    ■  filers   charged    the"    con- 

temptuous neglect  of  the  t'hurch  ceremonies.  And  breaking  in 
Upon  the  order  of  authority,  as  a  great  crime.       That 

int   of  things  of  this   kind   belonged   to  the  go- 
of the  Church:    and  that  private  men  ought,  not 
presume  to   draw  models,  and   inal.  menta   for 

i  as.     They  take  notice  that  some  people  arc  so 

governed  bj  wJumsey  and  ialf-oonceii,  thai  they  are  for 

coining  every  thing,  and  nothing  will  please  them  but  what ; 

but,  as  they  go  on,  to  condemn  any  thing,  nn 

B  of  its  being  old,  is  a  great  sign  of  folly.      On  the  ot 

li.nul,  the  circumstantials  of  religion  ought  rather  to  lie 

for  tl  uity  :  and  to  prevent  misapprehension,  tl 

the  people  to  understand,    that   the  c<  unabolished 

kept  on  only  for  decency  and  better  edification,  and  oot 

upon  anj  opinion  of  their  being  equal  to  God's  law  :    they  had 

likewise  selected   such,   that,  wen    neither  dark   nor    unit 

but  had  light  and  perspicuity  enough  I  wr  0 

Qommofl  capacity  :  for  this  reason  they  • 

U  others  of  a  more  mysterious  appoaranc 
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and  lastly,  they  pretend  to  prescribe  only  to  tln-ii  own  people, 
without  any  imputation  upon  the  different  practice  of  other 
countries.  And  thus  this  Common  Prayer-book  »:w  finished, 
and  stood  prepared  for  the  civil  sanction  at  the  next  session  of 
parliament. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  turn  milling  occurrences  in  the  State. 
And  here  I  shall  be  very  brief,  in  regard  these  reigns  afford 
matter  enough  in  the  Church  to  entertain  the  reader.      ' 
summer  the   English  garrison  of  1 l  on  made  frequent 

excursions,  drove  ami  burnt  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
grew  very  troublesome  to  the  Scots.     '1  DfMO  liis 

receiving  a  reiiuV  uf  six  thousaud  men  from  France, 

levied  eight  thousand  Scots,  and  joining  the  foreign  forces, 
composed  of  French  and  Cennaus,  fanned  the  ttege  of  Had- 
dington: and  lu-re  the  Scoteh  DobtBtj  iebeted  toe  point  of 

transporting  the  queen  into   France,  and  marrying  her  t<- 

dauphin.  They  wen-  divided  upon  the  anoetioDi  One  party 
suggested,  that  the  taking  such  measures  was  the  way  to  bring 
them  under  the  French  power,  and  entail  a  perpetual  war  with 
England  upon  the  Scotch  nation.  They  thought,  therefore, 
the  terms  offered  by  the  English  were  not  to  be  rejected  ;  that 
by  this  proposal  they  should  liave  the  benefit  of  a  ten  years* 
truce,  without  being  embarrassed  with  any  uneasy  article 
during  that  period ;  that  in  case  either  the  king  of  England, 
or  their  queen,  died  within  this  interval,  they  were  perfectly  at 
lil«erty,  and  might  manage  as  they  thought  fit ;  and  what 
the  event  might  be  as  to  this  matter,  they  looked  on  time  and 
leisure  as  a  circumstance  of  advantage,  and  that  precipitating 
matters  was  most  Ukelv  t<»  uuike  them  miscarry. 

The  other  party,  to  which  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  the 
governor,  inclined,  opposed  this  ni'  d  insisted  strongly 

upon  conveying  the  queen  to  France.     This  sentiment   | 
railed.     To  execute  the  resolution,  the  French  leet  iretjj 
anchor  at  Leith.  sailed  round  the  isles  of  <  'rkney, :. 

•  turn  home  I  la'  v.i\  j  ami  thus  succecdiii 
their  enterprise,  and  standing  clear  of  the  English  fleet, 
put  into  the  port  of  Dunbritton,  took  the  queen  i  L,  and 

lauded  her  in  Ifrctague,  from  whence  she  was  bo  0OU- 

U>  the    I'reneii  eourt. 

The  garrison  of  Haddiu.'t.  liard  pressed,  a  re- 

bone  and  a  thousand  foot  were 
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sent,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Bows  and  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer.  Godwin  mounts  these  recruits  to  two  thousand.  But 
whatever  their  number  was,  tliey  miscarried  in  the  attempt, 
f<ll  into  an  ambush,  and  were  almost  cut  off  to  a  man.  Not- 
withstanding this  misfortune,  the  besieged  did  their  duty  with 
great  resolution,  and  defended  the  town  till  the  earl  of  Shrews 
bury  appeared  with  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  And  now 
the  French  quitted  the  siege,  and  drew  off  in  good  order ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  English  general,  after  he  had  supplied 
town  with  mii  and  provisions,  countermarched  to 

The  enemy,  perceWing  Haddington  was  not  to  be  recovered 
by  force,  applied  to  stratagem.     To  this  purpose,  Dessie,  the 
•h  general,  imagining  the  garrison  might  think  themselves 
secure,  upon  the  score  of  the  siege  h.  ly  raised,  made  a 

night  march  with  some  detached  regiments,  and  appearing 
before  the  place,  at  break  of  day,  surprised  an  outwork,  killed 
i  he  natch,  and  had  entered  the  town  had  it  not  been  for  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon,-  which,  being  fired  through  the  gat  >. . 
off  several  of  his  men,  disheartened  the  rest,  and  made  them 
retire.  Hoi  cannon  is  said  to  have  been  discharged  by  a 
Freueh  deserter,  who  had  reason  to  expect  rough  treatment  if 
his  countrymen  had  succeeded.  The  English  garrisons  of 
Hume  and  Fas  Castle  were  not  so  fortunate  as  that  of  | 
dington. 

At  Hume,  the  enemy,  who  understood  the  ground,  climbed 
the  rock  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  castle;  and  thus  killing 
tin-  sentinels  (who  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  were 
negligent  in  their  duty),  made  themselves  mat 
As  for  Fas  Castle,  it  was  lost  in  this  manner.     The  governor 
Summoned  the  neighbouring  peasants  to  furnish  him  with  corn 
by  such  a  day.     Dnon  this  occasion  the  enemy  surprised  the 
fort.      The  Scots,  on  pretence  of  supplying  the  garrison,  sent 
their  soldiers  in   the  disguise  of  countrymen;    these  men, 
throwing  down  their  burthens  at  the  gate,  killed  the  - 
and  giving  the  signal   to  a  reserve  near  at  hand,  carrie 
place. 

English  were  likewise  somewhat  unfortunate    in  what 
was  attempted  by  their  fleet. 

The  lord  admiral  Seymour  commanded   in  the   rxped 
he  landed  first  in  Fife,  at  St.  Miuins,  and  afterwardfl  in  the 


Hernia,  at  Montrose ;  but  at  both  places  he  was  forced  to  F.D«'ARD 

VI 

•  ith  considerable  loss.  * #. 

In  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  earl  of  Rutland  marched  to 
Haddington,  with  three  thousand  German*,  JOgrthflrwJthllMIW 
English  force*  levie<l  in  the  north.  This  general  found  the 
keeping  the  town  impracticable,  without  ■  OOOaidoiaJbk  BIUY 
upon  the  spot ;  for  the  neighbouring  country  being  wasted.  262. 
there  was  a  necessity  of  foraging  at  a  great  distance,  and  by 
conseipieit.-e  there  must  be  a  strong  convoy  to  guard  what  was 
gotten.  For  this  reason  he  razed  the  fortifications,  burnt  the  Octobw  i. 
town,  and  brought  off  the  garrison  and  artillery  to  Berwick. 
This  is  reckoned  to  the  next  year  by  Buchanan,  but  Godwin 
places  it  to  October  this  year. 

To  return  to  England:  the  parliament  met  on  the  24-th  of 
November.     This  session  had  begun  on  the  l.'th,  in  October, 
bat  the  plague  being  then  in  London,  occasioned  this  further 
prorogation.    The  first  bill  relating  to  the  (,'hureh,  was  to  make  A 
the  marrying  of  priests  lawful :  when  it  was  brought  into  the  Zanioga 
house  of  Lords,  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham.  Norwich,  "lj£i 
flirfiahi   Herefi.nl.    Worcester,  Bristol,  Chichester,  Landaff; 
and  the  lords  Morley,  Dacres,   Windsor,  and  Wharton,  dis- 

Tha  preamble  sets  forth,  "that  it  is  to  be  wished  the  clergy 
would  live  single,  that  they  might  bo  more  at  leisure  to  attend 
the  business  of  their  function  ;  but  since  it  is  found  by  experi- 
ment, that  there  an-  greater  inconveniences  another  way,  and 
that  they  are  left  at  liberty  by  God's  law  ;  for  these  reasons  it 
i  oteil.  that  all  canons,  constitutions,  «fcc.  which  prohibit 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  shall  Ik?  utterly  void.     And  that  DO 
spiritual  persons  shall  be  liable  to  any  punishment  or  forfeiture,  g^,,,,,,  tt 
upon  the  account  of  their  marriage.-"     In  thin  statute  there  is  U*r 
a  clause,  tliat    DO  persim  should  huve  ihe  liberty  of  marrying 
without  conforming  to  the  ceremonies  and  orders,  set  forth  in 
the   Book   of  Common  Prayer,   and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  &c.     fe'rom  whence  it  appears,  the  bill  concern- 
ing the  Common  l'rayer  was  {Hissed  into  a  statute,  before  that  ], 
relating  to  the  marriage  of  pi  Willi  !'  **• 

This  act  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  clei 
further  than  a  LMfHUaai 

tin-  provision    entire,  we   »ha)l  meet  with    another 
ant  in  this  reign   fur  legitimating  their  ehildren  .   bttJ  of  thai 
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leas  than  the  laity ;  and  that  neither  the  Scripture*,  nor 

primitive  Church,  put  them  under  any  particular 

have  proved  at  large  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

However,  for  several  centurii  iiefoi 

clergy  were  obliged  to  celibacy,  and  particularly  those  i 
ud  were  under  a  -solemn  engagement.  It  is,  therefore, 
mistake  to  affirm,  "they  worn  not  by  any  vow  precluded  froi 
marriage,*"  for  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Winchester,  fid 
under  Linfrauk,  |h08f  1  ordained  priests,  or  deacon 

had  a  form  prescribed  them  for  renouncing  matrimony. 

As  to  the  charge  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  priests,  it  is  t 

be  hojiod  the  historian  has  set  it  too  high.     The   greatc* 

blemish  of  this  kind  drawn  upon  the  clergy  before  the  Iiefornu 

MM  their  cntertai  r  the  character  « 

oonoahinoo:  for  this  pi*  bey  had  a  Boenca  firoi 

top,  Tlii -  liberty  had  an  unreputable  appearance,  ti 
strangers  especially,  and  had  the  engagement  been  no  bette 
than  the  name,  would  have  deserved  the  hardest  censure.  Bu 
these  women,  notwithstanding  they  wen.  somewhat  coarse!; 
distinguished,  were  for  the  most  part  their  wives,  though  th 
canons  which  forbad  the  clergy  to  marry,  would  not  allow  then 
the  credit  of  being  so  called  :  the  bishops,  who  were  well  ac 
quaint'  il  frith  their  conduct,  gave  them  licences  for  this  par 
pose,  and  by  consequence  dispensed  with  their  vow.  This,  i 
is  probable,  they  thought  no  great  stretch  of  authority,  consi 
dering  the  prohibition  was  only  a  point  of  ecclesiastic  discipline 
ami  an  abridgment  vf  latter  ages.  That  this  was  the  case  a 
the  Western  Church,  we  are  informed  by  the  learned  Cassande 
and  others.  What  reason  then  have  we  (0  think 
clergy  should  manage  with  less  sense  or  conscience,  than  thoa 
of  their  order  in  other  countries  !  We  shall  have  no  reason  fc 
fasten  this  imputation  upon  them,  if  we  consider  that  seven 
constitutions  of  our  later  provincial  councils,  are  levelled  agains 
the  clandestine  marriages  of  the  clergy.  These  constitution 
I  lade  out  of  «•<■  bo  the  present  discipline,  and  v 

p  the  canons  in  countenance,  but  were  seldom  or  never  pu 

in  execution.     To  put  this  matter  beyond  doubt,  archhtsho| 

i,  who  has  treated  this  subject  at  large,  relates,   tha 

tbOM  'ailed  concubines  to  the  English  dorgy,  were  many  a 

l.iwl'ullv  married.     Thus,  to  use  Ins  own  words, 
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be  no  small  arguments  that  some  bishops,  and  the  best  of  the  RIMS 

clergy  living  within  the  memory  of  man  did  continue:  and  .  _ 

here,  divers  of  the  clergy  lived  secretly  with  wives,  and 
led  for  their  children  under  the  names  of  nephews,  and 
other  men's  children  ;  in  uhieh  manner  lived  Ronifaeius,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbur)',  ami  i>s  of  old  days,  and 
some  also  of  late  days,  though  all  the  world  did  not  bark  at 
the  matter." 

To  proceed  :  tu  silence  the  cavils,   and    make  way   for  the 
better  reception  of  the  Common  I'rayer,  a  proclamation  w>is 

»  issued  out  a  little  before  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  to  bar 
the  use  of  the  pulpit  throughout  the  kingdom  :  and  thus,  those 
preachers  who  were  licensed  before,  had  an  embargo  laid  upon 

tthem.      Part  of  the  proclamation  runs  thu-  : 
*'  Him  majesty  does  inhibit  as  well  the  said  preachers  so  before  M 
licensed,  as  all  manner  of  persons  whos  ireach  ^^Ww. 

in  open  audience  in  tho  pulpit,  or  otherwise,  by  any  sought 
colour  or  fraud,  to  the  disobeying  of  this  commandment,  to  the 
intent  that  the  whole  clergy  in  this  mean  space,  might  apply 
themselves  to  prayer  to  Almighty  Clod,  for  the  better  achieving 
of  the  same  most  godly  intent  and  purpose,  not  doubting 
hut  that  also  his  loving  subjects,  in  the  mean  time,  will 
occupy  themselves  to  God's  honour,  with  due  prayer  in  the 
Church,  and  patient  hearii  sj;odlv  homilies,  heretofore 

sot   forth    by  his    highness    injunctions    unto   them,  and  so 
endeavour  themselves,  tliat  they  may  be  the  more  reedy,  with 
thankful  obedience  to  receive  a  most  quiet,  godly,  and  uni-  , 
form  order,  to  be  had   throughout   all   his  said  realms  a" 

p.  aw.' 
The  act  for  the  Cnil'ormity   of  Divine  Service,  kc.  takes  dm  »n/vr 
noti  |n. amble.   "  that  In-sides  the  distinct  offices  of j?„mu9 </ 

Sarum,  York,  Rangor,  and  Lincoln,  there  hail  lately  been  other  ££frrJ^'. 
different  forms  of  Common  I'rayer  used  in  cathedral  and  parish  . 
churches,  and  tliat  the  holy  communion,  and  other  aacram> 
of  the  Church,  had  likewise  been  administered  with  diversity  of 
ceremonies.     That  the  king  and  his  council  had  endeavoured 
to  put  a  stop  to  rhis  DDOnifbnn  manner,  hut  without  success. 
That  therefore,  to  provide  a  more  effectual  remedy,  his  mai 
has  appointed  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  mittnJ  "there 
of  the  most  learned  bishops  and  divines,  to  draw  up    i 
for  all  the  parts  of  divine  service     tliat  m  &  ling  lUt,  tl  i 
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to  have  a  regard  to  the  direction  of  holy  Seriptma,  and 
uaageeof  the  primitive  Church  :  that  the  performance  enji 
the  said  bishops  and  divines,  was  now  finished  by  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Chost,  and  delivered  to  his  highness.     It  i»  therefore 
ted,  &c.  tli.it  no  iitlmr  booh  of  divine  service  shall  be  need 

in  any  eathedral  OX  parish  church,  or  other  place  within    his 
majesty's  dominions.     And  if  any  parson,  vicar,  or  other  • 
tual  person,  shall  refuse  to  use  this  Common  Prayer-boo  i 
officiate  with  any  Other  form  or  ceremonies,  ur  shall  preach  or 
apeak  any  tiling  in  derogation  of  the  said  bo-  BB  to  for- 

feit I  profit    of  008   of  his  pi'-t.  i  -Mn.-ut-.   and    -... 

:li*'  impri  for  bw  first  offence.    To  suffer  iinpris.ni- 

inent  for  a  whole  year,  and  be  deprived  ipto  facto  of  all  hi 
spiritual  promotions  for  the  second  ;  and  for  the  thin!  ofl 
bo  be  SmpriMDi ';  do  log  life.* 

Th. ■  statute  Mia  forth  further:  " That  if  after  the  feaat 
P  Dtoooat  nc\t  coming,  when  the  act  was  to  inure;  if  after 
this  pariodi  the  Common  Prayer-book  should  be  ridiculed  or 
bndoaqnod  in  any  plays,  ballads,  or  lampoons,  or  any  parson, 
vicar,  or  other  minister  menaced,  or  otherwise  prevailed  with. 
In  uiliciati  in  any  manner  different  from  the  rubric  or  form 
proscrilM'il  bj  the  said  book,  that  then  even  such  otfeoder 
hhall  forfeit  ten  pounds  for  tin-  Brat  time,  twenty  for  the 
ml,  and  all  his  goods  and  chattels  for  the  third,  and 
suffer  imprisonment  during  life."'"  And  here  it  is  provided) 
11  that  ovcry  archbishop  and  bishop,  may  at  their  pleasure  ait 
the  U'ucb,  and  join  with  the  judges  in  the  trial  of  such 
offence*." 

Pox  1 1"    'i  ■ouragement  of  learning,  it  is  further  pn 
"  that   the  universities   may  use  a  Latin,  Creek,  or    i 
translation  of  the  said  Common  Prayer-book,  at  di 
tlie  <  'ommunion-oflfiee  only  excepted." 

It   ii  N    provided,  "  that   all   and  singular  lo: 

the   parliament    for   the  third  offence  above-mentioned, 
be   tried    by    their   peers."     Since   therefore  bishops,  as 
ivhvard  Coke  makes  no  scruple  to  grant,  are  lords  of 
ment,  they  are  evidently  by  this  statute  to  be  tried  by 
peers. 

The  last  proviso  I  shall  mention,  "  makes  it  lawful   for  all 
men.  as  well  in  dun,  icea," 

so  openly  nis,    >r  prayer  taken  out  of  the  Bibl 
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any  due  time,  not  letting  or  TTWilimg  thflTftflJ  the  service  or  kiavaru 

any  part  tliereof  mentioned  in  tin-  said  book.  * '. , 

This  proviso  was  thrown  in,  as  it  is  thought,  to  countenance  ~* 
the  Psalms  projected  to  be  turned  into  verse,  and  to  allow  the  jf"«* 

■  1  •  I  U,*  tut  uf 

use  of  them  in  churches,  for  we  are   to  observe,  these  singing  tb  /'„./«• 
I '.-alms,  as  they  are  called,  IW  very  much  tlie  inclination  of1*"*-'*" 
tlic  reformed. 

Singing  "l"  jusalms  and  hymns,  we  find  recommended  by  the 
A]>o«tle8  St.   Paul  and   St.  James,  and  was  practised   both  PpkM  8 
privately  and  at  church  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Jmow  *• 
Thus  Pliny,  in  his  account  he  gives  of  the  Christians  to  tin- 
emperor  Trajan,  relates,  they  used  to  meet  early  at  the  day 
aj>|K>intcd,    and  sing  a  hymn  to  Chri-r.      M  This  hymn,"    bfl 
observes,  "they  sung  'secum  invieeni  :"*  the  meaning  of  which 
phrase  may  be  understood  by  the  way  of  psalmody  in  St.  Basil's 
t  Iii».-.     This  father  tells  us,  that  it  was  every  week   the  com- /Vi&Mty 
mon  custom  for  the  people  to  go  to  churrh  Iwforo  day  ;  where  ^TgninU 
after  having  begun  the  service  with  confession,  they  proceeded  CJ"*?,*- 
to  singing  of  psalms.     And  here  the  congregation  dividing  bM,  68. 
into  two  parts,  sung  by  turns.     Sometimes  one  of  them  whoso  ^\"' 
office  it  was,  set  the  psalm,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  leak  sung  -N««»- 
after  him. 

Socrates  will  have  it,  that  the  famous  St.  Ignatius  brought 
in  the  alternate  way  of  singing.     This  lather,  as  the  historian  ^ 
re|M>rts.  had  seeu  a  vision  of  angels  sing  a  hymn  to  the  blessed  lib-  '"•• «  *■ 
Trinity,  which  was  the  reason  of  bis  recommending  this  man- 
ner to  hie  Church  of  Antioch. 

And  thus  the  precedent  of  this  celebrated  martyr  grow  up 
to  a  general  usage.  Socrates  observes  further,  that  St.  Chry- 
sostoni  introduced  this  way  of  singing  psalms  by  turns,  into 
Constantinople  :  that  he  did  it  to  counterwork  the  Arians, 
who  endeavoured  to  recommend  their  heresy  by  compositions 
sung  in  this  manner. 

The  learned  Valesius,  in  his  notes  upon  Socrates,  seems  to 
be  at  a  loss  when  this  historian  had  his  authority,  with  respect 
to  Ignatius.  "For  it  is  certain,"  says  he,  "that  I' 
and  Diodorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  ('oustantius.  were  the 
first  who  broke  the  choir  into  two  divisions,  for  singing  the 
psalms   by  way  of  autiphom,   ami  that  the  custom  beginning  '^  ! 

u»  all  ut''  of  fJii'hhmlom* 

g    b)    turns,  b)   all  the  PBOpl 
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in  the  church  of  Milan,  wlim  St  Ambrose  was  bishop,  as 
we  ina-,  loam  from  this  father's  exposition  upon  the  first 
Psalm. 

Walafridus  Strabo  observes,  that  the  famous  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Pnicticrs,  composed  several  hymns :  that  pope 
UeJasius  did  the  same  in  iuiitatiuu  of  St  Ambrose  :  and  that 
DamilOB  ordered  the  Psalms  should  bo  sung  in  all  churches 
and  monastex 

As  to  the  churcli  of  Milan,  St.  Austin  relates,  that  wbeo 
the  MM  Justina  drew  a  persecution  upon  St.  Ambrose, 
because  she  could  not  make  him  bend  to  the  A  rian  heresy. 
when  this  storm  happen.  .1,  the  people  watched  all  night  iu  the 
church,  wit  li  a  resolution  to  suffer  martyrdom  with 
Now  to  relieve  their  spirits  under  this  fatigue,  and  tal. 
impression  of  the  calamity.  St.  Ambrose  urdered  the  1' 
should  be  sung,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Rasters 
Churches,  and  that  this  method  continued,  and  prevailed  i 
most  other  places. 

Pv  a  oanoo  made  at  a  synod  under  Grego:  ireat, 

iL^ing  of  psalms  in  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
musical  and  affecting.     And  here  it  is  hinted  the  choir  did 
alway  lire  so  well  as  they  sung.    St.  Austin,  though  he  dec! 
his  affections  very-  much  raised  by  tlie  fineness  of  church  m 
an-!  that  they  g  I  Wry  taptOTOUfl  and  refined  p 

vet  in  another  place  he  seems  almost  afraid  to  trust  his  passions 
with  so  moving  a  satisfaction,  and  therefore  seems  to  prefer 
the  plainer  method  of  singing  practised  by  Athanasiua,  in  tbt 
Church  of  Alexandria.  This  bishop  ordered  the  Psalms  should  be 
sung  with  a  moderate  bending  of  the  voice,  and  sound  some- 
what near  common  speaking.  However,  St.  Austin  seems  to 
say  this  rather  out  of  excess  of  scruple  than  settled  ji.. 
for  in  the  same  chapter  he  tells  us,  ohnroh  music  is 
for  an  assistance  to  human  infirmities  :  that  it  recomi  > 
exercise  of  religion  :  that  the  sweetness  of  the  notes  takes 
of  the  mind,  and  makes  its  way,  where  the  bare  repeating  of 
the  words  would  scarcely  enter :  that  sounds  have  a  greet 
ascendant  over  our  passions.     And  that  wh  .    are  well 

I»ercd,  and  suited  to  the  occasion,  they  have  a 

In  Afric,   and    in  all  other  Churches,  excepting   Spain, 
Psalms  were  sung  at  the  stated  hours,  both  for  day  and  i 
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but  in  the  Mozarabic  offices,  especially  of  later  times,  there  is  BDVABO 
no  jttahn  in  Mm  Rubric  either  for  vigils  or  IQBpUB.  i . « 

To  return  home.     At  the  begbuifeg  of  the   Reformation,  i^"^'!^* 
Davids  Psalms  were  turned  into  verse,  but  extremely  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  original.     Hopkins  and  Sternholil   I 
much  better  men  than  poets.     Their  zeal  made  them  over- 
grasp    their   business,   and    venture  without    skill  or  gOSJ 
However,  the  taste  of  tliat  age  was  not  WSJ  nice,  which  made 
them  pass  the  letter.    Rut  notwithstanding  this  allowance,  the 
management  was  thought  deAwUfO  in  another  circumstano-  ; 
that  is,  since  many  of  the  Psalms  hare  a  particular  relation  to 
I  >avid*s  successes,  and  allude  to  customs  and  parts  of  history 
not  commonly  understood, — since  this  is  the  case,  some  critics 
would  have  had  these  omitted  ;  because  where  tin  nn-aning  was 
either  dark,  or  tlio  matter  did  not  reach  down  to  Christianity, 
they  could  not  be  so  serviceable  to  devotion. 

To  conclude  with  this  statute.  Some  censured  this  provision 
of  a  Oomnon  Prayer,  l>ecau8e  it  is  said  to  have  been  comp 
with  one  uniform  agreement ;  and  yet  four  of  tin:  bishops  who 
were  in  the  committee  for  drawing  it  protested  against  the  bill. 
These  were  tho  bishops  of  Norwich,  Hereford,  Chichester,  and 
Westminster.  It  is  true  these  prelates  were  not  satisfied  with 
every  {articular  of  the  draught,  but  as  to  the  main  they  agreed 
with  the  rest.  However,  the  few  exceptions  they  could  not 
get  over  made  them  dk  n  the  wb 

N.    ii .  \t.  statute  relating  to  the  Church  is  an  act  for  6»sthm  I 
true  payment  of  tithes.      The  preamble  takes  notice,  that  the  £/*iJj£ . » 
two  statutes  made  in  the  late  reign  for  this  purpose  were  short  c»jk  7. 
and  defective.     To  supply  these  omission--,  it  fa  I  nucted.  M  That  ^»  «*/«*■ 
all  tnannerof  predial  tithes  shall  be  justly  set  out,  as  of  right  they  p.n**i*f 
have,  and  ought  to  have  been  paid.     And  tliat  no  person  shall  "  ,- 
from  henceforth  earn  away  any  sueh  or  like  tithes  which  have 
lieen  paid  within  the  said  term  of  forty  years,  befOM    I  D   has 
justly  divided  aud  Set  forth  the  titli-      D     iflliW  WWII  IgTOOd  fof. 
the  aaiuc  tithes  with  the  parson,  vicar,  or  other  owner,  pro- 
■r,  or  farmer  of  the  same  tithes,  under  the  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  treble  value  of  the  tithes  so  taken  nnd  carried  awav 

'*  It  is  also  i  : lint  any  person  feo  whom  predial  tithes 

are  due,  may  lawfully,  either  by  himself  or  his  servant, 
-,;■  the  said  tithe*  truly  set  forth,  and  carry  them  off  *iih..>ut 
molestation. 
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assrn.  ahal  pay  ihrir  tithes  far  the 
■mar  of  the  Hid  auk.  an  the  fiiw  vicar,  proprietor,  01 
fawn  of  lie  panah.  *sbere  ike  mn  rf  tbe  said  cattle 

"  And  that  all  ba™  heaths,  or  waste  groond,  (unless  dh- 
rksrg*  I  far  the  prases*  of  titkes  by  act  of  rjarbameot, )  which 
shall  h*  hri— iln  snwimd  and  taraed  into  arable  ground  or 
meadow,  afaafl,  after  tbe  ead  of  tevea  Tears,  pay  tithe  far  the 
com  aad  bay  grotriag  apoa  the  same.-" 

There  to  likevke  a  ehuase  far  tbe  payment  of  personal  tithes: 
aad  here  "Hi*  enacted,  that  every  person  exercising  merekan- 
dias,  bargaining  and  selling,  clothing,  handicraft,  or  other  art 
aad  (acuity,  being  such  kind  of  persons,  and  in  such  places  as 
heretofore,  within  these  forty  years,  hare  aocustomably  used  to 
pay  such  personal  tithes,  or  of  right  ought  to  pay,  (other  than 
such  as  be  common  day-labourers.)  shall  yearly  at  or  be- 
fore tbe  feast  of  Easter,  pay  for  bis  personal  tithes  the  tenth 
part  of  his  gains,  his  charges  and  expenses,  according  to  his 
estate,  condition,  or  degree,  to  be  therein  abated,  allowed,  or 
deducted.' 

Then  follows  a  proviso,  'Tliat  tithe  fish  shall  be  paid  as  for- 
merly ;""  and  likewise  that  the  act  shall  not  extend  to  London 
and  Canterbury.  "i>r  any  other  town,  that  used  to  pay  their 
tithes  by  their  houses." 

\>  fot  tin-  mnSCrjr,  "the  persons  withdrawing  their  tithw 
were  to  1  I  in  the  king's  erclesia-stical  court,  and 

cess  governed  by  the  king's  ecclesiastical  laws ;  and  in  case  tbe 
party  condemned  does  not  obey  the  sentence,  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  is  empowered  to  excommunicate  him,  and  after  forty 
days  to  certify  the  excommunication  to  the  king  in  his  court  of 
Chain 

And  if  any  party,  after  his  being  cast  in  the  ecclesiastical 

QOOftj  shall  sue  for  a  prohibition,  and  the  augg«'-.ti"ii  |.-.  ■■,  - 

too  witoomou,  that  then  the  party  against  whom  tbe 

prohibit.! y  brought,  shall,  within  six  n  ;rant- 

ii,  have  a  consultation  awarded  by  the  king'* 

tor  double  coefe  and  dai        -to  be  asscauei 

i  ••    be  OOtnti  when  (be  eootoitatSMi  was  granted  ;   for  recovcer 

lii.  h  costs  and  damages,  the  party  to  whom  the)   sltall  be 
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awarded  may  have  an  action  of  Ml,  h\  I'ill.  plaint,  or  inform-  inw  w<i. 
ation  in  any  of  the  king's  court-  of  R*COIfLn  - 

As*  t..  predial  tithes,  the  bill  scorns  drawn  in  terms  suf-    ' 
ficiently  plain  and  decisive  ;  but  the  clause  for  those  which  are  <•  ff*  "•»* 
personal  looks  dark  and  embarrassed.     The  deducting  the  «x-  dmm, 
]>enses,  according  to  the  estate,  condition,  and  degree  of  the 
|»arty,  lies  opeji  to  BWll  and  BBEMptfoo 

Thus  by  the  ambiguity  of  tho  terms,  and  the  <1  D  of 

the  spiritual  courts,  this  last  clause  proved  little  beneficial. 
Thus,  the  dor:  towns,  where  there  are  no  DM 

-.  have  oftentimes  but  a  precarious  sul>si  'Ims 

t li'-y   lit-  under  an  unhappy  temptation  of  speaking  smooth 
tilings,  and  <  too  far  with  the  humour  of  the  peoj  I 

There  is  another  act  passed  this  parliament  for  the  absti- 
nence "fi  Ig  Booh  upon  any  Friday  or   Saturday,  0  the 
Emboring-days,  or  in  any  Jay  in   the  time  commonly  call' J 
Lent,  or  on  any  other  day  as  is,  or  shall  be  at  any  time  here-  -;»&3E.!«  r, 
after  commonly  ivputed  a  fast  day."  ™l'  ''' 

The   preamhle,  in   all  probability   drawn   by  some  of  the 
bishops,  sets  forth,  "that  days  and  meats  arc,  in  themselves, 
all  of  the  same  nature  and  quality  as  to  moral  consideration, 
and  that  OK  has  no  inherent  holiness  above  another.     That  the  265. 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  ilnffli Hiiimd  villi  the, ,££*£? 
Mosaic  law;  and  that  all  MTti  of  diet  may  bo  lawfully  used  |,yA*"«"»fti* 
Christians,  provided  this  liberty  is  taken  without   raon  nmUmml 

excess  and  contempt  of  authority.      However,  since  divers  of  jm9/*'^'9~ 
the  king's  subjects  have  abused  their  improvement  in  kn 
ledge,  turned  epicures  under  better  instruction,  and  broken  the 
urch,  with  an  uncustomary  licence,  con- 
sidering likewise  that  abstinence  is  serviceable  t"  nrtUBj  and 
helps  to  subdue  the  body  to  the  mind,  it  is  then-fore  HI 
ted,"  &c.     Besides  these  mot ivi-   li-v.  i,  i  om  there  is 

a  politic  consideration  thrown  in  ;    that  is,  by  such  abstin- 
from  flesh  the  breed  of  cattle  would  ased,  and  fishery 

.•u.'l  navigation  encouraged. 

I  -'or  the  first  offence  against  this  act,  the  forfeiture  is  t.  n 
shillings,  and  ten  days'1  imprisonment,  during  which  imprison- 
ment, the  criminals  are  not  allowed  the  eating  any  Hesh.  The 
penalty  for  the  second  offence  is  the  forfeit  m  nty  nhil- 

1  and  twentv  days'  imprisonment,  and  ao  Mir*  Mtli 

abstinence  from  tb-li  all  tho  time  of  their  eonfinen* 
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This  act  is  not  to  extend  to  any  persons  who  either  bad  or 
should  have  a  licence  from  the  crown.  Those  pereons,  Eke- 
wise,  of  infirm  constitutions,  either  upon  the  score  of  age  or 
sickness,  women  with  child,  or  h  ing  in,  and  all  soldiers,  are 
likewise  excepted.  Those  who  eat  flesh  on  St.  Lawrence  or 
St.  Madrfl  eve,  and  such  as  have  lieretofore  been  licensed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  are  exempted  from  the  penalty 
of  the  statute. 

•Since  the  abstinence  enjoined  by  this  act  goes  chiefly  upon 
•us  motives,  it  may  not  be  improper  just  to  observe,  that 
l*  a  natural  tendency  to  reduce  the  senses,  and  main- 
tain the  government  of  reason.     The  experiment  of  hanger  » 
a  good  expedient  to  refresh  our  compassion,  and  make  us  more 
friendly  Ifl  the  indigent. 

Abstinence  is  likewise  a  good  sign  nf  humiliation,  and  a 
suitable  penance  for  excess  and  misbehaviour.  It  is  an  as- 
sistant of  devotion,  ami  proper  for  times  of  solemnity  and  dis- 
tress. Thus  the  Jem  end  Ninevitcs  fasted  to  avert  public 
calamities,  and  make  their  applications  more  acceptable  to  God 
Almighty.  Thus  in  the  New  Testament,  our  Saviour  foretold 
liis  disciples  should  fast  'when  he  was  taken  from  the 
and  elsewhere  he  lav's  down  rules  for  this  duty,  and  promises  a 
reward  When  >'  I8  rightly  p  I.     Thus  the  apostles  pre- 

mised fating  tO  their  imposition  of  hands  upou  St.  Paul  and 
Barnabas. 

As  to  the  Lent  last,  mentioned  in  the  statute,  it  is  in  aC 
likelihood  an  apostolical  usage.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  general 
■ni  by  Irenams,  though  as  to  the  length  of  the  time,  whe- 
ther this  father  meant  forty  days  or  forty  hours  is  a  questions 
amongst  the  learned.  However,  in  his  letter  to  V 
of  Rome,  he  acquaints  this  prelate  all  the  Chmches  were  not 
agreed  alKiut  the  length  of  fcl  That  some  believe  theov 

selves  bound  to  fast,  only  one  day,  BOOM  two  days,  and  some 
more.  And  thus  far  he  is  plainly  intelligible.  Tertullian  is 
full  for  the  point,  end  tells  us  that  Good  Friday  was  a  public 
and  general  fast,  lor  which  reason  the  holy  kiss  was  omitted  at 
ligious  assemblies. 

In   m  serves,  that  the  Psychic!  or  Catholic) 

:  be  interval  between  our  Saviours  crucifixion  and  mi 

n  otion  U  a  time  of  necessary  abstinence.  -uttr* 

pretcd  the  days  "in  which  the  Bridegroom  was  taken  from 
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them,"  and  thought  themselves  obliged  to  fast  upon  their  annual  RD1 

•lution.     Thus  the  primitive  d  :us  Tertullian  re-- — .  J_ 

presents  them,  ihmiirht.  themsel'  I  lv  bound  to  fast 

on  Friday  and  Saturday  in  the  holy  week.     Hut  their  piety 
mads  them  go  beyond  this  necessity  of  precept:    for  as  the 
same  author  observes,  they  extended  their  Lent  by  volunt 
discipline,  and  fasted  wine  days  before  u  the  liridegnmm  was 
taken  from  them."     TbllB  Origan,  mentioning  the  self-denial  ' ' ■''■  '■*■ 
and  abstinence  of  the  Christians,  affirm*  |  i  .   Qhrjflti  UN  ipest  i^vVilom. 
forty  dejB  in  their  Lent' 

1U  the  fiftieth  canon  of  the  Laodicean  council,  held  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  decreed,  that  people  should  be  confined  to 
dry  diet  daring  the  whole  time  of  Lent:  and  this  xtrophafjy, 

or  dry  diet,  which  was  DO  better  tlian  bread,  salt,  and  water,  JJj"j£  FjJ 
as  Kpiphanius  relates,  was  not  to  be  taken  till  tho  evening.  K«.  93. 
However,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  relax  a  little,  and  allow  \,M'",'^  $j 
iting  of  salad. 

lhit  all  Cliurelu-s  did  not  tliinL  themselves  obliged  to  tin 
same  in;...  end  then-fore  we  find  a  considerable  diversity  both 
as  to  time  and  degrees  of  abstinence.  Socrates,  who  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  tells  us,  tliat  at  Koine  they  lasted  three  weeks 
before  Easter,  excepting  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  That  the 
Christians  in  Illyricum,  (.Jreece,  and  Al  their 

Lent  six  weeks  before  Easter,  and  called  it  a  quadragesimal 
fast.    That  others  l»ad  a  custom  different  from  both  thfl  fern 
the]  bfigU  'heir  abstinence  seven  weeks  before  East<-r;  hut 
thin  during  this  period    they  had  abstinence  and  liberty  by 
inter.  upon  the  whole  beted  Only  five  days  in  three  of 

the  weeks:  and  here  the  historian  wonders,  that  since  there 
was  such  variety  in  the  length  of  th<  ild  s»mt. 

all  of  them  agree  in  calling  it  a  quadragesimal  fast.  hX>' "' 

He  eonUnnes  to  take  ootaee,  that  the]  fid  not  only  vary  in 
tin  number  of  the  days,  1ml  in  other  eircumsUnoes  of  the 
discipline.  Thus  some  forboffi  Bating  any  thing  that  bad  life; 
i <tli>rs   fed    upon    no  animals  excepting   fish;    some  indulged 

tli'insclves  farther,  end  furnished  their  table  with  Foul  as  wefl 

as  fish:    th.-v  justified   their   practice    >»>    pleading,  both   these 
kim Is  of  animals  were  extracted  from  tin  sent,  and 

i ted  out  of  the  water.     Other  Christians  managed   withGa  • 
restraints.,  and  would  not  so  much  as  allow  themselves 
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fruit  or  eggs.  Sana  went  still  further,  and  fed  upon 
DOthtng  liut  drj-  bread,  and  some  even  thought  tliis  too  much  : 
and,    lastly,   some  having  fasted  till    three  of    the   clock,  eat 

thing  that  comes  in  the  way,  without  scruple  and  distinc- 

Fran  this  di vanity  of  usage,  the  hurt  tliere 

is  no  divine  precept  to  state  and  determine  the  circumstance* : 
but  that  as  to  these  particulars,  the  apostles  left  even-  Church 
to  its  liberty,  that  the  merit  of  the  disci] dine  might  be 
ving  more  of  choice  ami  ioolinai 

nation  ■  bill  was  put  in  fur  reinforcing  tii 
jurisdiction.  The  setting  up  the  regale  to  an  unusual  pitch,  in 
the  late  and  present  reign,  had  very  much  weakened  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ordinaries.  People  took  advantage  of  this  declen- 
sion in  discipline,  and  broke  into  libertinism  and  disorder. 
Great  complaints  were  made  of  the  general  dissolution  of  man- 
ners ;  but  the  clergy  were  disabled  from  giving  a  check  to  this 
mischief.  They  had  nothing  left  them,  in  a  manner,  but  their 
ric  in  the  pnlj'it :  and  here  tiny  am-  said  to  have  declaimed 
against  vice  with  great  courage  and  impartialit  v  II  j  told  the 
people,  that  unless  they  reformed,  some  terrible  vengM 
would  quickly  overtake  them.      Boi  courses  had  littl 

!    tor  the  nation  was  grown  almost   incorrigible.      Ti 
temporal  lords  were  jealous  of  reviving  the  jurisdiction  of  tr 
Church.  They  were  unwilling  to  put  the  bishops  in  a  001 
to  suppress  immorality,   for  fear,  it  may   be.  tie 
brought  under  discipline,  and  abridged  in  their  excesses, 
colour  for  laving  tin-  bill  .-iside  was,  that  the  majority  of  the 
biahopa  and  clergy  were  still  popiahlj  aflbeted;  that  if  !*• 
were  put  into  such  men's  hands,  they  might  probably  tun 
upon  those  who  abetted  the  Reformation;  and  to  ma] 
severity  pass  the  better,  disguise  it  under  other  pretences. 

To  go  back   a  little.       Tins  year  one  John  Chatnpney,  of 
Stra-  i.-liow,  was  con  vented  before  the  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Richard  Cox,  Hugh  Latimer. 
il.Mtors  of  divinity,  and  several  other  persons  commissioned  bj 
Icing,  to  examine  and  try  the  said  Ohai  MM 

prevailed  with  to  recant  hi-  the  form  Qg; 

"■  I.  JohnChampnej,  of  Stratford,  in  the  county 
-l  m\  pun-  heart   and  free  will,  voluntarily  ami    si 
knowfege,  confess,  and  Openly  recognize,  that  in  times  pasi 
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I  thought,  believed,  held,  wrote,  and  taught,  and  presumptu-  ■DVTAHD 

on  sly  in  my  books  set  forth  in  my  name  these  errors,  heresies,  > > 

and  damnable  OfrinioQfl  following: 

•'  •  Pint,  tliat  after  a  man  is  regenerate  in  Christ,  he  cannot 
sin.  Item,  secondly,  that  I  liave  deftndod  tlie  first  said  article, 
granting  that  the  outward  man  might  sin,  and  the  inward  man 
could  not  sin.  Thirdly,  that  the  Gospel  hath  been  so  much 
persecuted  and  fated  ever  since  the  apostles'  times,  that  no 
man  might  be  mflfand  to  follow  it.  Fourthly,  that  godly  love 
never  falls  away  from  them  which  bo  regenerate  in  Christ, 
wherefore  they  cannot  do  contrary  to  the  commandment 
Of  Christ.  Fifthly,  that  that  was  the  most  principal  of  our 
inarki-d  men's  doctrine  to  make  the  people  believe  that  there 
waa  ii"  :-u<di  spirit  gift  d  bo  hub,  wkawdjj  In  ihould  remain 

righteous  always   in  Christ,   which  is  a  most  devilish   error. 

SivthU.  that  God  does  permit  to  all  his  elect  people  then 

ly  necessities  of  all  worldly  things.' "     Tliat  is,  those  who 

'I !..•  1 1 wolves  God's  elect,  might  quarter  uj>on  their  neigh- 

a  fortune,  and  take  any  thing  from  him  they  thought  they  cl&Lr 

had  Dead  "n. 

This  recantation  was  sworn  by  Champney,  after  which  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  rest  of  the  commissioners' 
consent,  obliged  him  to  swear  to  th  HUH 

following 

"  First,  That  the  said  Champney  shall  not,  by  any  mem 
after  teach  or  preach,  nor  set  forth  in  any  kind,  in  print 
or  otherwise,  any  such  books  that  should  contain  any  manner 
•  >f  doctrine  without  I  special  licence  thereunto  of  the  king's 
majesty,  or  some  of  his  grace's  privy  eODDfiQ,  first  had  and 
obtained.  Secondly,  that  the  said  Chaiupney  With  all  speed 
convenient,  and  with  all  his  diligencv,  shall  procure  as  many  of 
booka  as  have  passed  forth  in  his  name,  to  be  called  in 
again  and  utterly  destroyed,  as  much  as  in  him  shall  He. 
Thirdly,  tliat  the  said  Champney,  on  Sunday  next,  shall  at- 
tend upon  the  preacher  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  all  the  time  of  the 
sermon,  and  there  penitently  stand  before  the  said  preacher 
with  a  faggot  on  his  should* 

"  Detnde  dkstoa  Johannes  Champneys,  Hcginaldu*  Mofann  do 
nubia  Gviierusua,  ct  Laurentius  Clerko   de  parochia  White 
eivitat.   Ix»ndun    Bart  t  se  debcre  do- 

tro  rogi  >tas  libras  currcmis  moncta-  Anglin?, 

vol.  \  * 
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sub  conditione  scquenti :""  viz.  if  the  said  Champnoy  shall  per- 
foriu  the  said  penance  enjoined  as  is  aforesaid,  to  be  done  on 
Sunday  00X1  in  manner  an.l  farm  before  declarei I,  that  then 
this  recog  o  be  void,  bo.  of  •  ■  i   &c. 

On  th>'  oighfaBJa  of  Di  this  year.  J<  ?on, 

priest)  being  convented  1>cfore  archbishop  Cranmer.  abjured 
the  following  heresies  :  — 

"  First.  Xhni  tin-  Trinity  of  Persons  was  established  (1 
means  first  made  an  article  of  belief)  by  the  Confession 
AtihWlftrimnj  declared  by  the  Psalm  (as  he  mils  if)  '  Quictiiuji 
nit1  &c  i.e.  '  Whosoever  will  be  saved."  6c.     And 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  God,  but  ouly  a  certain  power  of  the  Fa' 
item.  That  Jesus  Christ   that   wafl  d  of  the  Yirgin 

••,  was  a  holy  prophet,  and  beloved  especially  of  Qod  the 
Father.     Hut  that  he  was  not  the  true  and  living  raa- 

niuch  as  he  was  seen,  and  lived,  hungered,  and  thirsted.  Item. 
That  tins  only  jfl  thfl  fruit  of  J  I     rfeto  passion,  tlmt  as 

w  were  strangers  from    <  ««nl,  and  liail    no    •  ••    of  Ilia 

Testament,  it  pleased  God  by  Christ  to  bring  us  to  the  kti. 
ledging  of  his  holy  power  by  the  Testament." 

After  this  recantation,  ho  took  an  oath  to  stand  totli 
and  appointment  of  the  Church,  and  to  submit  to  arhali 
penance  was  enjoined. 

i iiber  Inst,  Robert.  Farrar,  di  ■ 
divinity,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Davids  by  are] 
Craniner,  assisted  by  Henry,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ami  Nicholas, 
bishop  of  Rochester.  The  ceremony  was  not  altogether  per- 
farmtd  after  the  old  form.  This  Farrar,  as  the  register  in- 
forms us,  was  the  first  bishop  that  was  oonsecrated  upon 
Ihe  k  tters  patent,  irithottt  conge  d'elire  or  capitular 

Ai  :    being  informed  that  several   learned 

men  formation  ware  ruggedly  treat-  <i  in<  taruuuij,  gnoj 

I  an  invitation  into    England.      Am  OM  who 

ii.i-i.ii al.U  entertained   and  encouraged    by  him,  were   J< 
Alasco.  a  Polish   nobleman ;    Martin   IJucer,   Peter    Marti 
Paulus  Fagius,  Peter  Alexander^  and  some  others. 

Boon  after  their  enrmog  over.  Fagius  was  made  IK  brew  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge.  Petei    Martyr  bad  the  divini 
Oxford,  and  Uucer  that  at  Cambridge.     Buccr  was  a  divine 
mi  fan  country,  be  uibarrassed  by  the  "  Il 
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t-iiin,"  he  quitted  Germany,  and  complied  with  archbishop 
Cranuier 's  offer.  And  here  a  word  or  two  of  the  <v  Interim'*' 
may  not  be  amiss. 

Upon  the  translation  of  the  council  from  Trout  to  Bolonia, 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  attempted  the  settlement  of  religiou 
by  his  own  authority.  To  make  the  notion  more  smooth,  a 
proposal  for  this  purpose  was  made  at  the  diet  at  Augsburg. 
The  choice  of  persons  to  manage  this  undertaking  being  referred 
to  the  emperor,  he  pitehed  upon  Julius  Flugius,  Michael  Sido- 
nius,  and  Johannes  Islcbius.  This  committee,  after  long  con- 
sultation, drew  up  a  reconciling  system.  This  accommoii:i 
scheme  was  several  times  reviewed  and  nJt<  me  of  the 

chief  of  the  Protestant  divines  being  called  in  for  their  appro- 
bation. It  was  called  the  u  Interim,**  localise  it  was  to  continue 
in  force  till  UtWtM  VHN  BON  fully  and  finally  determined  by  a 
general  council.     The  heads  treated  of  are  these: 

'•  The  book  begins  with  the  mention  of  the  state  of  mankind 
before  and  after  the  fall,  of  redemption  by  Christ :  from  hence, 
it  proceeds  to  discourse  of  charity  and  good  works,  of  a  man's 
assurance  his  sins  are  forgiven  him.  The  case  of  vows,  the 
power  of  the  pope,  the  other  ministers  of  the  Church,  the 
sacraments,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  commcmor.i 
invocation,  and  intercession  of  the  saints,  fPOOnillMPdlog  the 
dead  to  the  merry  of  God,  the  turning  the  mass  into  a  commu- 
nion, the  point  of  ceremonies,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
were  likewise  handled.  And  here,  amongst  other  things,  it  is 
determined  that  those  jjerformances  which  go  beyond 
duty,  and  are  commonly  called  works  of  supererogation,  are 
particularly  valuable:  that  a  man  can  have  no  infallible  assur- 
ance of  the  pardon  of  his  sins  :  and  that  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  im|>erfcetions  ought  to  make  him  somewhat  doubtful 
in  tl  i .      That  the  Church  has  authority  to  interpret  the 

Imly  Scriptures,  to  explain  difficulties,  and  draw  conclusions  of 
btfitf  from    theuo  !  i>8  jurisdiction,  to  mal 

tattoos,  tod  determine  points  of  .  i  |    sy nodical 

thai  i In  i>-  wai  dm  bithop  tppointod  lo  pr  i   r h. 

rest,  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  granted  to  St.  Peter:  that  Bit 
government  of  the  vhofa  Church  was  cntru-  irist  with 

ihi-  single  person,  but  with  a  reservation  < if  jurisdiction  to  the 
other  bishops  within  their  mpeetin    'Ik-ccscs:  that  the  di 
assistance  was  conveyed  by  confirmation  and  chrism,  to  resist 
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CraN"-     the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil :    1 1 
Abp.oJit.  sacram.nt  ought  to  be  administered  by  none  but  the 

that  the  penitent  ought  to  discover  1  i.-ncc  to  the  priest, 

A3  far  as  his  memory  could  reach :  that  fasting,  prayer,  and 
alms,  are  serviceable  applications,  to  disengage  people  from  ill 
habits,  and  remove  the  causes  of  misbehaviour ;  and  tliat  I 
either  prevented  temporal  punishment,  or  lessened  the  degrees 
of  it:  that  anointing  was  a  ceremony  practised  all  along  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles :  that  the  design  of  it  was  either  to 
restore  health,  or  throw  new  force  and  virtue  into  the  mind  : 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  used  when  tin.   |  -  life 

seemed  very  much  in  danger  :  that  matrimony,  without  consent 
of  parents,  ought  to  be  accounted  firm  and  valid  :  however, 
children  should  be  publicly  precautioned  to  take  their  parents' 
advice  in  this  matter  :  tliat  Christ  instituted  the  sacrament  of 
his  body  and  blood  at  his  last  supper  :  first,  that  the  faithful 
might  re  reive  it,  as  a  salutary  refreshment  to  the  soul :  secondly, 
that  it  might  be  offered  to  God  the  Father  as  a  memorial  of  his 
death:  for  our  Saviour  offered  two  sacrifices;  one  uj  ion  the  cross, 
whore  ha  shed  his  blood  ;  the  other,  when  under  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine,  he  offered  his  body  and  blood  to  the  Fat! 
and  afterwards  commanded  his  apostles  and  their  successors 
to  coiitiinii:  that  representation  in  memory  of  him  to  the 
world's  end :  that  the  great  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  man* 
kind  was  made  upon  the  cross  :  but  that  by  the  other  unbloody 
oblation,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  represented  to  God  the 
Father,  not  with  an  intent  to  «ain  another  remission  of  sins, 
I'  it  that  our  faith  may  be  raised,  and  the  reconciliation  already 

■  red  by  the  death  of  Christ,  better  applied  to  us.  At 
representing  sacrifice  there  ought  t.«  I .e  j  ihu-d  an  honourable 
commemoration  of  the  saints,  tliat  they  may  intercede  for  us, 
and  assist  us  with  their  merit:  we  ought  likewise  to  mention 
the  dead  of  lower  distinctions,  and  recommend  them  to  the 
mercy  of  God. 

"  It  is  further  ordered  by  the  Interim,  that  the  old  ceremonies 
should  be  retained  U  baptism,  such  as  exorcising  til  i  irit, 

lli>    renouncing  form,  and  chrism  :  and  likewise,  that  no  cust 
ary  rites  should  l>e  altered  in  i  stittg  the  mass: 

in  gr  i    [oast  should  be  said  every  day 

all  the  churches :  but  that  in  villages  no  more  thi 

days  should  be  required  :  that  the  canon  of  the  mass  siio 
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remain  unaltered,  and  the  other  offices  managed  pursuant  to  EDWARD 

1    '"liir       11  .-ui\  thing  which  might  give  a  handle  i 1 i 

to  superstition  had  iinli-~-.-i  i  iil>I\  Grant  in,  it  was  to  be  taken 
away.  The  sacerdotal  vestments,  the  holy  plate,  crosses,  altars, 
candles,  and  images,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  Church,  were 
to  be  continued,  in  respect  to  antiquity-  The  breviary  prayers, 
and  the  customary  usage  of  singing  pnolnWi  kept  on,  and  re- 
vived, wore  taken  away  :  the  office  for  the  dead  was  to  be  MP* 
fornied  agreeably  to  ancient  usages,  and  the  saints'  ttajB  k«*j»t. 
That  the  day  before  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  the  writer  for  the 
foot  should  be  solemnly  consecrated :  that  in  order  to  govern 
;!ii  appetite,  to  give  a  check  to  luxury,  and  dispose  the  mind 
for  the  exercises  of  piety,  abstinence  from  flesh,  and  fasting, 
ibinid  be  practised  on  certain  days.  Lastly,  though  it  were  to 
be  wished  the  clergy  would  live  single,  yet  since  a  great  many 
•  •I*  tl'  d,  and  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  part  with 

their  wive*,  they  were  willing  to  waive  compulsion,  an. ]  wail  the 
determination  of  a  council ;  and  thus,  those  were  likewise  tole- 
rated who  received  the  Lord's  Supper  under  both  kinds :  only 
a  caution  was'thrown  in  against  cvnsuring  others  of  a  different  268. 
practice  :  for,  as  it  is  added,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ia 
wholly  contained  under  each  species."  M. 

In  this  form  the  "  Interim  "  was  published,  after  it  had  been 
:d  times  re-examined  and  touched  over  again;  and  thus 
E  had  it  in  its  most  inofTensive  condition.  And  though  it 
did  not  go  a  just  length  in  concessions  and  abatement*,  yet 
there  are  several  material  points  waived,  granted,  and  explained 
There  is  no  motion  of  transubstantiatinn ;  images  ore  only 
retained  for  ornament  and  memory  ;  the  bishops,  no  less  than 
the  pope,  are  said  to  have  their  power  h  I  for  goveni- 

elmreheo;  the  clergy  are  allowed  marriage,  and  tin; 
cup  not  denied  to  the  laity.  Neither  the  court  of  Rome  nor 
the  Protestants  were  perfectly  pleased  with  this  reconciling 
expedient;  the  one  thought  it  too  much,  and  the  <        i 

John,    brother    to  Joachim,   elector   of  UrnmK-nburg, 
addressed   tho    emperor,    desired  he   might  be  excused    C 
pliance,  recounted  his  services  to  his  Imperial  majesty,  and 
tlmt  I  1  him   in  the  field  upon    condition  of  liberty  of 

Tho  emperor  replied,  the  ,l  Interim"  was  pub- 
lished by  the  consent  and  authority  "l!  ,,ir 
there  was  no  room  for  indr.l                 Dm  this  answer  made 
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impression  upon  that  prince.  His  brother,  the  elector, 
r  better  satisfied,  or  more  flexible;  and  so  was 
elector  palatine.  The  deputies  of  tin*  cities  of  the  Augustine 
Confession  desir.  d  tin  \  might  consult  their  principals  before 
they  gave  in  their  answer,  which  was  granted  diem.  Woolf- 
gangus  MubcuIus,  a  divine,  finding  his  conscience  in  no  con- 
dition to  subscribe  the  "  interim,"  retired  to  the  canton  of 
Berne.     Brcntius,  another  eminent  divine  at  Halle  in  •Suabil 

declared  an  inconsistency  between  the  "  Interim"  and 

holy  Scripture.      He  published  a  tract  (or  this  purpose.     Tl 
was  looked  on  as  a  great  provocation  ;  and  therefore  Gran 
ordered  him  to   be  seized  and  brought  to  Augsburg.     Hut 
Bmline,  by  the  advice  of  lii>  friends,  withdrew,  and  made  his 
escape.      Andrew  Osiander  quitted  Nuremhurg,  and  retired 
Booer  wee  Hot  for  to  Augsburg,  and  enter- 
1  .it  the  elector  of  Brandenburg's  palace.     This  pri 
gave   him   the  "  Interim,"  and  desired  him   to  subscribe 
Bucer,  after  the  perusal,  told  the  elector  then  WM  too  much 

:y  in    it  for  his  conscience.     This  answer  disgusted 
electoral  highness.      He  liad  a  good  opinion  of  the  scheme, 
and  thought  it  was  drawn  up  with  temper  and  moderat 
for  under  this  character  it  had  been  represented  to  him   by 
Jalebius.     Granvell  sent  some  gentlemen  to  Bucer  to  bring 
Luther  to  a  compliance,  with  a  promise  of  consider:'.: 
ferment ;  but,  when  this  chancellor  found  his  offers  rejected, 
he   began  to   menace;    so  that,   in   she;  r  got  home 

to   Strasburg    not   without    some    hazard.      And   here, 
In.  In. |.   |  rossing  conformity  to  the  emperor's  edict  cone- 
ing  the   "  Interim,"   Bucer  and  Fagius  thought  fit  to  with- 
draw, and   come  into    England  upon   the  invitations  above- 
mentioned. 

Before  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  Thomas,  lord  .Sey- 
mour, admiral  of  England,  was  attainted  of  high  treason. 
There  had  been  a  misunderstanding  for  some  time  between 
the  protector  and  this  nobleman.  This  turn  of  humour  ie 
supposed  to  have  risen  on  a  slight  occasion ;  and  that  a  con- 
test about  precedency  between  their  la  bro- 
at  so  fatal  a  distance  I  and  though  our  learned  Church 
historian  takes  this  report  for  a  fiction,  yet  some  writers  of 
the  first  class  affirm  it  matter  of  fact.  This  disaffection  was 
heightened,  and  the  breach  made  wider,  by  the  artifice  of 
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earl  of  Warwick.  This  nobleman  thought  the  Seymours 
atnpi  jirngrees  of  his  ambition,  and  therefore  was  willing 

to  remove  tin-  ol..-tnek\ 

In  floptelilbof  L-t.  ihe  OHMO  dowager,  married  to  tlie 
admiral,  died  in  childbirtli.  It  was  to  this  queen  dowager, 
and  DOl  -'ane  Seymour,  that  the  lady  Bbabetb  wrote 

the  '  ntioni  d  in  the  Bret  part  of  bishop  Burnet's  History 

of  the  Reformation.  It  was  written  in  July,  I.VtN,  and  not  in 
1 537,  as  the  historian  sup]>oscs.  To  place  it  to  this  year,  and 
report  it  for  the  performance  of  a  child  not  four  years  old,  is  to 
set  it  beyond  all  belief,  and  make  it  no  better  than  romance. 
There  an  t  fi  ml  lively  turns  in  the  letter,  and  yet  uot  above 
of  ■  princess  sixteen  years  old,  which  was  then  the 
age  of  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Ik'sides,  there  is  more  than  one 
expression  in  it  which  show  plainly  the  queen,  to  whom  the 
letter  is  add reesed,  was  not  then  married  to  a  king. 

admiral.  Mng  BOW  at  liberty,  addressed  the  ladv  I 
heth  for  marriage ;  but  to  no  purpose.  By  the  way,  he  was  a 
person  of  a  mounting  imagination,  strained  above  the  reach  of 
his  stature,  and  carried  his  hopes  much  further  than  a  reason- 
able pretension.  In  short,  he  is  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
roiiiK'il,  for  |i  gainst  (!'•    Stete.    I  shall  mention  some 

Of  tin  I'l-nripal  articles  drawn  tip  against  him.  He  b  charged 
with  "attempting  to  get  the  king  into  his  custody,  and  procure 
the  government  of  his  person  ;  and  tliat  he  had  solicited  his 
majesty  to  agree  to  this  dangerous  motion  ;  tliat  he  had  pre- 
tended he  could  govern  the  Magi  marriage,  and  dispose  of  his 
highness  at  pleasure ;  that  he  had  engaged  several  of  tin-  nobi- 
lit\  in  his  faction,  and  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  raise  ten 
tliniLsaixl  men  of  his  friends  and  dependents;  that  lie  had 
courted  the  lady  Elizal>eth  during  the  queen  dowager's  life,  and 
after  her  death  ;  that  he  gave  countenance  to  pirates,  and  bad 
a  share  in  th  taken  from  English  merchants;  that  bfl 

k»d  discharged  several  of  the  principal  pirates  put  inte 
hands,  and  made  no  restitution  to  the  owners  of  ships  and 
goods  when  it  was  in  his  now 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  the  hill  was  read  for 
attainting  him,  and  passed  without  any  struggle:  all  the 
judges,  it  seems,  delivering  their  opinion  tliat  the  articles  were 
treason.     This  way  of  prosecuting  the  admiral,   l>y  attainder, 

tif  they  could  not  reach  him  by  a  common  trial.    Whj 
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else  were  the  customary  forms  of  justice  denied,  and 
.Ciit.  prisoner  refused  to  confront  the  evidence,  to  disprove  their 
"*  testimony,  and  make  the  most  of  his  defence  ?    I 'or  this  reason 
the  bill  stuck  in  the  house  of  Commons,  and  several  of  the 
members  moved  the  admiral  might  be  brought  to  the  bar,  aud 
plead  for  himself;  but,  on  the  4th  of  March,  a  nieasage  was 
269.  bunt  than  from  thfl  king,  that  ba  thought  it  not  necessary 
Mod  for  the  admiral,  and  tliat  the  lords  should  come  to 
and   report   Qm  evidence  they  had  given    in  the  upper  hoi 
QpOO  this  the  bill  passed  by  a  grail  majority  in  the  house 
Commons,  and  was  signed  the  next  day  by  the  king.     When 
the  council  solicited  his  majesty  that  justice  might  be  done 
Upon  the  admiral,  he  thanked  them  for  their  great  care,  and 
commanded  them  to  proceed  without  giving  hi  pro- 

Mi,  CoUeet.  toctor  any  further  trouble.  The  protector  and  the  archbishop 
book  I.'  of  Canterbury  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution,  with  the 
'''"V*?-  rest  of  the  council.  Ha  was  Mieaded  on  Tower  hill.  He 
/Ap  cA«w  a/ declared  hi-  bnooaney  upon  the  scaffold,  as  to  any  thing 
MwrkW,  of  treason,  either  acted  or  intended,  against  the  king.  This 
a  d  i MC4  looked  like  a  strong  purgation,  considering  the  solemn! 
m^cl,  .*,  the  occasion  :  however,  it  seems  bislmp  Latimer  had  no  opinion 
ISM,  of  this  lord's  integrity  :  for,  iu  a  sermon  preached  before  the 

king  at  Westminster  soon   after,   he  went  some  lengt 
invective  against  the  admiral,  and  affirmed,  that,  during  this 
lord's  being  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  he  wrote  to  the  lady  Mary 
and  lady  Klizabeth,  to  procure  the  bringing  in  a  charge  against 
■Ai.hu*.       the  protector,  and  to  revenge  his  death.    Hut.  whe;  incr 

was   rightly   informed   in  this   matter  \sill    bear  a  question. 
Cranmer'8  signing  the  execution  may  look  like  (something  of  a 
singularity,  considering  bishops  wen-  prohibited  lc  sit.  in    ji 
ment  upon  any  person,  either  to  the  loss  of  life  or  limb, 
this  being  only  a  restraint  of  the  canon  law.  it  is  lik< 
archbishop  did  not  think  himself  obliged  by  it.      Hut  liavii 
Bkt  na^  occasion  to  discourse  of  this  matter  in  the  former  part 
p.  si*.  448.  this  work,  I  shall  refer  1 1  |  thither. 

Hcylin  draws  a  short  parallel  between  the  two  brot 
The  admiral  was  a  man  of  address,  well  made,  and  brave  i 
person    I  tthoul  an  allay  of  haughtiness  and  m . , 

The  duke  was  of  a  more  mild  and  eondoseensive  temper,  more 
aiaoeptiblo  of  bnprearioaB]  and  open  in  discovering  his  mind. 
'<*»  historian  concludes,  if  their  good  qualities  had  been  joi 
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ami  their  defects  discharged,  they  would  both  have  made  an  EDWARD 
admirable  man.  \ ^—j 

Soon  after  the  execution  of  the  admiral,  the  protector  began 
the  building  a  magnificent  palace.  To  make  room  for  the 
structure,  lie  pulled  down  the  houses  belonging  to  the  bishops 
of  WofOI  litii.ld.  and  Landalf,  together  with  the  parish 

church   dedicated   to   the  blessed  Virgin.  .   it 

seems,  were  glad  to  resign  to  the  duke's  pleasure,  for  fear  of 
■i  ing  deeper  soi  way.  The  place  being  thus  cleared, 

the  workmen  informed  him  the  churches  and  houses  above- 
mentioned  would  not  afford  sufficient  materials  to  huild  up  to 
the  model.     Upon  this  the  protector  resolves  to  furnish  bim-^iSa. 
self  further,  by  pulling  down  St.  Margaret's  Church  in  West- 
minster.    And  that  the  pariah  might  not  be  unprovided  with 
a  place  for  divine  service,  he  designed  the  hotly  of  the  Abl 
Church    should  be  given   them  for  that    purpose-      Hut   this  &!»»■»  6. 
pulling  down  churches  for  palaces  was  a  way  of  reforming 
liaribhiouers   of  St.   Margaret's   did    not   understand.       And 
therefore  when  the  scaffolds  came  to  bo  raised  for  so  barbarous 
a  purpose,  they  thought  they  might  fairly  defend  their  'Imrch 
against  such  illegal  and  sacrilegious  attempts.     And  thus,  by 
appearing  in  a  posture  of  resistance,  they  frighted  the  work- 
and  discouraged  the  enter;': 

Hut  though  the  prol  is  ha  Iked  at  Westminster    h< 

succeeded  at  St.  Paul's.  Here  he  took  down  a  stati  lv  tUUket, 
surrounding  a  piece  of  ground  called  Pardon  Church-yard; 
within  this  inclosurc  there  were   two  chapels  with  a  charnel- 

»  house  ;  one  of  these  chapels  was  famous  for  a  curious  piece  of 
sculpture  called  "the  Dance  of  Death."     Hut  the  stone,  t'un- 

l:  :ul,  and  iron,  it  seems,  fell  short  of  the  plan  for  Somerset-  Bmmrnt 
house.     And  therefore,  for  a  further  supply,  most  part  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem,  near  Smithfield,  was  hlowu 
up   with   gunpowder,   and  all   the  stone   carried   off  to  the 
Strand. 

Soon  after  passing  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  ■  new  visitation 
was  set  on  foot.     The  articles  given  in   charge  were  to  this^J^78- 

»   effect :  AbmL 

"  First.  That  all  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  in  loading  the 
king's  Injunctions  omit  such  passages  as  make  mention  of  the 
popish  mass,  of  chantries,  and  candles  upon  |hi  altar. 

"IK.    That   Um  Communion  should  not   be  eclchr.i' 
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with  the  gestures  and  ceremonies  of  the  Lat;  di  as 

the  priest  Irianag  lbs  Lord's  table,  washing  his  iiugera  at  ei 

Liiiif  iu  the  Communion;    blessing  hi-  vy-  v.  iili  tho  paten 
sudarv,    eroding    his    head   with    tin-    paten  ;   holding  up 
finger,  hands,  or  thumbs  joined  towards  h  breetbh 

upon  the  bread  or  chalice ;  showing  the  sacrament  openly  be- 
fore the  distribution  of  tho  chalice ;  setting  any  tapers  or  lights 
upon  the  Lord's  board 

u  Thirdly.  That  none  buy  or  sell  tin-  Holy  Communion  as  in 
trcntals,  &c. 

••  I -'uurthly.  That  none  be  suffered  to  pray  upon  beads. 

••  Fifthly.  That  after  the  Homily  every  Simday.  the 
Bhould   exhort    the    people,   especially   the    communicants, 
remember  the  poor  man's  box. 

"Sixthly.  That  the  '  I 'raver  be  read  in  the  churches 

on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  the  people  exhorted  to  0 
thither. 

Seventhly.  That  the   curates,  every  six  weeks  at  least, 
teach  and  expound  the  Catechism. 

"Eighthly.  That  no  man  maintain  purgatory,  in  1  of 

saints,  the  .six  Articles,  btaoVrotts,  images,  reu'es,  lights,  1 
1  ■•  1 1  -.   IkiIv  inter,  palms,  sepulchres,  paschal  ashes,  < 
creeping  to  the  cross,  hallowing   the  font  after  the  popi.' 
manner. 

•'  Ninthly.  That   in   no   ehureh    or   ehnpel    there  should 
more  than  one  communion,   excepting  upon   Christmas 
Easter-days. 

u  Tcnthly.  Tliat  the  churchwardens  Ruln-r  no   baying  and 
wiling,  sports,  and  improper  hebavioure,  in  churches  or  church- 
yards, especially  during  the  time  of  divine  seme 
Tliat  the  priest  going  to  the  sick  with  the  holy  eueliarist  shall 
not  bring  other  light  or  bell  with  him." 

The  three  other  artiolia  are  not  material. 

ArehUehop  Cranmerhad  a  visitation  about  the  sam< 
and  proceeded  all  along  upon  8m  king's  injunctions. 

At  Easter,  this  year,  they  began  to  officiate  by  the 
Liturgy  in  some  places.     This  was  a  free-will  offering, 
discovered  inclination  to  the  English  service.      Fur  the  act 
did  not  inure  till  Whi  at  which  time,  by  the  order  of 

dean  May,  it,  was  solemnly  made  use  of  in  St.  1'auPs  Cathedral, 
anon  IV  i  passed  the  kingdom  without  much 
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opposition.     It  was  drawn  up  with  that  judgment  and  temper,  Ki>ward 
that  it  was  hard  to  find  a  PWlriJIllll  ohjection  against  it;  ami  •- — _ — , 
thus  being  formed  upon  common  principles  of  Christianity,  -'^* 
many  of  tin-  Roman  Catholics  complied  with  it;   for  as  to  the 
main,  it  dillered  not  much  from  tho    Latin  service.      However, 
■  ;J  bishop  and  priests  continued  bigoted  to  their  old  form. 
It  is  true  they  officiated  publicly  with  the  English  book  to  fence 
against  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  then  they  liad  masses  in 
private,  where  their  practices  were  not  easily  discovered  :  hut 
in  St.  Paul's  Cat  In  dial  Um  DBDll  masses  won-  kept  on  with 
DHB    •jrorancc      Thus  Our  Lady^  MaaBj  the  Ap>:.;],-."  Mas>, 
&c  ,  were  celebrated  in  Latin  by  the  bishop's  connivance,  and 
under  the   English  dJBgubfi  of  the  A|>oetlea*  Comtnunion,  and 
Our  Lady's  Communion.  June  34. 

Tlie  lords  of  the  council  being  informed  of  this  prevari- 
cation, directed  an  order  to  Homier,  not  to  suffer  the  mass  any 
longer  in  Latin;  and  that  the  link  communion  should  be  ad- 
hered at  the  high  altar,  and  in  no  other  place  of  the 
church:  and  only  at  such  times  as  they  u.,.1  to  officiate  at 
high  mass  :  unless  some  number  of  people  desire  a  communion 
in  the  morning.  In  short,  they  put  him  in  mind  he  had  b 
complained  of  not  without  reason,  and  require  him  to  govern  BmHs. 
himself  by  the  Rubric  of  the  Common  Prayer.  h  **• 

Ronner  put  this  letter  of  the  privy  council  into  the  hands 
of  the  <lean  and  chapter,  and  referred  the  execution  of  it  to 
lie  had   no   inclination    for    these   compliances,   and 
therefore  moved  no  further  than  was  necessary  to  preserve 
himself.     Resides,  it  is  likely  he  might  have  some  prospect  of 
relief  from  the  present  juncture  :    for  now  the  commons  began  -<•  »••'- 
to  grow  mutiuoua,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  government.     The  tit^Lm 
occasion  was  this.     Several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  being  ^U^d, 
willing  to  make  the  most  of  their  abt>ey -lands,  had  inclosed  a  f^-jJom. 
great  deal  of  waste  ground  :  this,  though  a  real  improvement 
of  the  country,  yet  being  an  improvement  only  to  the  pro- 
prietors was  loudly  complained  of:  for  thus  the  poor  lost  the 
benefit  of  pasturage,  and  other  convenience-.     When  the  court 
ware  informed  the  peasantry  were  ready  to  break  out  into  re- 
bellion, they  despatched  commissioners  into  the  country,  to 
examine  the  grievances  of  the  commons;  tiny  had  instructions 
mmand   the  B   to    throw    OpBD  their   inclosures, 

and  put  things  in  their  format  Condi 
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These  orders  being  not  even  where  executed  with  that  ex- 
'„,   jKsiition  the  peasantry  expected,  they  resolved  to  do  themselv 
~  justice.    Thus  the  ditches  were  levelled,  aud  the  fence*  plucke 
up  every  where   in    a    tumultuous    maimer.     Their    numbers 
increasing,  put   them   ujNin  bolder   motioiM;    BO   that  nou 
began  to  plunder,  remonstrate  aga  .  and 

carry  their  disorders  to  the  last  degree  of  outrage.      1 
8irrrection  was  quickly  suppressed  in  Kent,  Oxfords!  i 
Sussex ;    hut   in   Norfolk   and  ire,  the   success 

Othenriao.     Here  the  number  of  the  rebels  was  fonniil 
and  movt'd  in  the  figure  of  a  regular  army  :  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  distance  of  tin-  con     i       they  seemed  to  act  by  eon 
the  Devonshire  and  Cornish  rebels  were  headed  by  Humphrey 
Arundel  and  some  other  gentlemen. 

The  coniit'  i.auce  of  these  persons  of  condition  emboldened 
the  rebels  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Exeter,  aud  make  demands 
upon  the  government.  The  articles  they  sent  to  the  king  are 
these : 


and 

,i„. 

and 
.We, 

m.i 


TkiiemumU      "  First,  They  insist  upon  having  their  children  baptized,  as 
Mn  f*W».   well  on  week  days  as  holy  d 

coinlly.  That  their  children  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
bis'. 

"Thirdly.  They  declare  strongly  for  the  doctrine  of  trnnsub- 
stantiatinn,  and  that  after  the  «ords  of  oonsecratiou  spoken 
by  the  priest,  'there  is  very  really  the  body  and  blood,  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  God  aud  man.  and  that  no  substan<' 
bread  and  wine  remain-  tftl  r,  bnl  Lbs  rery  sell-same  body  that 
was  bom  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  given  upon  the  cross  for 
our  redemption ; ' — 

'■  They  will,  therefore,  a»  their  language  is,  have  mass 
brated  as  it  has  beeu  fonuerb.  without  any  persons  communi- 
cating with  the  priest,  because  as  the  office  is  now  manage 
the  mysteries  arc  treated  without  due  regard,  there  is  do 
tiiietion  made  between  the  Lord's  body  and  other  meat;  soma 
affirming  it  fas  bread  after  consecration,  and  that  it  is  ben. 
|0  DOM  but    PBOSe  who  receive,  with  other  terms  of  error  and 
abuse. 

fourthly,  They  insist  upon  having  the  host  reserved. 
Fifthly.   They   demand   the  use  of  holy  bread  ami 
water  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  precious  body  ami 


u  and    b 

4. 
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"Sixthly,  That  the  priest  may  sing  or  say  divine  service,  EDWARD 
and  that  God's  service  iu  the  usual  manner  may  not  be  set  forth  «  v'  « 
like  a  Christmas  play. 

"Seventhly,  That  priest*  may  live  in  celibacy  like  St.  Paul, 
who  commanded  them  to  be  followers  of  him. 

"  Eighthly,  That  the  Six  Articles  enacted  in  the  late  reign 
raav  be  revived." 


These  demands  were  couched  in  terms  of  resolution  and 
insolence.     They  will,  they  say,  have  all  these  things.     Mow-  o«a«in, 
ever,  they  conclude  with  a  sentence  of  respect  and  submission,  si»»'.' 
pray  God  save  king  Edward,  and  declare  themselves  his,  both  j^,"^,j 
body  and  goods. 

To  prevent  the  ravage  or  the  country,  and  the  effusion  of 
blood,  the  council  thought  fit  to  treat  with  the  rebels,  and  try 
h  > .  i\.  them.     To  this  purpose  a  message  was  sent  them 
in  the  king's  name,  by  way  of  answer  to  their  articles. 

As  to  the  first  article,  concerning  baptism,  the  king  tells  7"fc>  i»v« 
them  they  are  "  imposed  on  by  some  of  the  incendiaries,  and 
that  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Common  Prayer-book  gives  them 
the  liberty  of  christening  their  children  at  any  time  of  tin- 
week." 

And  as  to  what  they  suggest  touching  the  holy  eucharist, 
his  highness  tells  them.  M  the  court  and  kingdom  is  mis- 
represented in  their  complaint :  that  by  the  laws  of  Church 
and  State,  that  sacrament  is  religiously  guarded  from  OOflr 
tempt,  and  widely  i  MMOflfcQD  bread.     As  to 

their  exceptions  against  the  new  Common  Prayer-book,  it  was 
drawn  up  by  bishops,  and  other  learned  men,  and  that  pro- 
speaking  it  is  no  '  ice,  for,  abating  a  few  particu- 
lars, which  would  not  stand  tin-  test,  the  substance  continues 
the  same ;  and  since  the  alteration  consists  mostly  in  lan- 
guage, what  ground  can  there  be  for  any  reasunal 
If  the  divine  service  was  unexceptionable  in  Latin,  what  shoull 
hinder  it  from  befawao  in  Kuglisli!  Is  ignorance  a  circum-  271. 
stance  of  advantage  ;  Or,  are  the  prayers  the  worse  Iwcause 
the  people  understand  them  I " 

As  to  the  mass,  the  king  assures  them  M  the  learned  clergy 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  settle  that  point,  in  Si 

off  in  it,  and  bring  »*■  tadi  h>  w»  Bwiowrt  insiitu- 
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CRAK-        To  the  article  of  confirmation,  the  king  bids  then 
Atip.  (Vni.  th«'ir  pmnptea  one  question.    Whether  they  think  ai 

> — - '  baptized  is  damned  if  ho  happens  to  die  before  he  is  confirm 

by  the  bishop?     Consider,"  says  the  kinjj.  "the  absurdity  of 
such  an  affirmation.     Our  doctrine  therefore    (eontilUU 
majesty)  is  banded  upon  sound  divinity,  ami  theirs  upon  scan- 
dalous  mistal. 

The  king  puts  them  further  in  mind  of  "the  rudeness  of 
their  manner,  the  treason  of  their  hostile  appearance,  and  that 
the  rising  upou  their  prince  makes  them  liable  to  everlasting 
damnation. " 

These  articles  were  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  rebels  to  fif- 
teen, and  delivered  to  the  lord  Kusscl,  who  was  sent  down  with 
forces  against  them.     And  here  I  shall  only  mention 
which  are  supplemental  to  the  former. 

••  First,  they  demanded  that  all  the  general  councils  and 
decrees  of  the  Church  in  former  ages  should  be  observed  ; 
that  thfl  holy  oueharist  should  only  lie  given  to  the  people  at 
Easter  in  one  kind  ;  that  all  preachers  in  their  sermons,  and 
priests  in  the  mass,  should  pray  for  the  souls  in  purgatory ; 
that  the  English  Bible  should  bo  called  in:  for,  that  unless 
this  was  done,  the  clergy  would  have  a  difficult  task  to  overbear 
the  heretics;  that  Dr.  Moorman  and  Dr.  Crispin  migb: 
safely  conducted  to  them,  preferred  1>\  the  king,  and  &  I 
amongst  them  to  preach  the  Catholic  faith ;  that  cardinal  Pole. 
a  near  relation  of  the  king's,  should  not  only  be  pardoned,  but 
sent  for  home,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council ;  tliat  no  gen 
man  should   have  more   than   one  sen-ant    i  hun 

marks  per  annum  of  his  estate;  that  half  of  the  al 
chantry  lands,  held  by  what  tii  i.  should  be  restored  to 

two  of  the  chief  abbeys  in  d  that  half  {h, 

of  the  ohnrefa  box,  for  the  next  seven  years,  should  he 
i  h, so  houses,  and  that  a  society  of  religious  should  be  ■ 
there,  In  pray  for  the  king  and  imonwealth;  ami  lastly, 

that  the  particular  grievances  of  the   country  might  be  re- 
dressed, as  Humphrey   Arundel,  and    Henry  Bray,    nuv 
v^c.yiiS'  Uodniin,  should  petition  hie  majesty,  for  whom  they  desired 
conduct  under  the  broad  B61 
These  articles  were  by  the  lord  Hussel  transmitted 
council,  and  archbishop  Cranmer  was  ordered  to  draw  an 

i.  in       Where  Cranmer's  answer  is  the  same  in  substance 
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with  the  king's   I  shall  pass  it  over.     And  for  the  rest  I  shall 
touch  them  MIJ  briefly 

As  to  general  councils,  the  archbishop  U»ld  them,  "  they 
knew  nothing  of  tlie  matter  ;  ami  dial  the  practice  and  belief 
of  the  Church  of  F.ngland  was  agreeable  to  such  decisions.  As 
to  the  deem  iked  of.  they  were  etreteheft  of  the  court 

of  Rome,  to  enslave  the  rest  of  Christendom ;"— and  of  this  he 
gave  several  instances. 

For  the  Bfa  Article**,  lie  told  them.  "  the  bill  liad  not  |«assed, 
if  the  la  had  not  overawed  the  members  by  going  in 

person  to  the  parliament." 

As  to  their  demand  of  solitary  masses,  he  replied,  "  the 
ancient  canons  required  the  people  to  communicate.  <"'d  that 
the  prayers  in  the  missal  su|ijni»ed  the  holy  euehari.sl  received 
mie  of  the  congregation  ;  that  the  reserving  the  host  in  a 
pyx  was  but  a  modern  usage  ;  that  the  laity  in  the  ancient 
Church  frequently  received  tin  both  kinds." 

And  whereat*  the  rebels  had  moved  for  the  setting  up  images 
in  churches,  the  archbishop  returns,  "that  images  were  inleti 
to  sii]  entition,  end  focbicldftfim8ei3ptime;  that  they  were  first 
used  for  memory,  but  afterwards  made  object!  of  worship. 

bal  purgatory  has  no  foundation   in   Scripture,  and  im- 
plies a  diminution  of  our  Saviour's  satisfaction  upon  the  cross. 

"  As  for  confounding  that  which  is  really  heresy,  their  having 
the  Scriptures  in  tlie  mother  tongue  was  the  best  expedient 
for  that  purpose." 

Fun  :clls  them,  "their   preachers,    Moorman  and 

Crispin,  were  men  of  design,  without  much  knowledge,  and  very 
unqualified  guides  in  matters  of  conscience. 

"  That  cardinal  Pole  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  dangerous 
person  to  this  kingdom  ;  tliat  the  archbishop  bad  perused  a 

il(    written  hv  bifl  emincne*/.  in  which  lie  D  -   himself 

very  grossly  towards  the  1;*1-   king,  and  lays  out  all  hU  rhetoric 
to  persuade  the  princes  of  Christendom  to  draw  n  crusade  i 
his  sovereign,  and  invade  these  kingdoms :  that  their  confining 
the  gentry  in  the  Dumber  of  their  servants  was  an  absurd 
proposal;  th  Id  hi  f mpracticahle  upon  the  trial;  and 

tliat  by  this  means  many  poor  people  would  sutler  for  want  of 
bu&inees. 

'  That  their  demand  of  the  restitution  of  abbey  lands  was,  iu 
effect,  no  better  tlian  downright  quarrelling  with  the  constitu- 
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tion,  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  perplexing  pro; 
and  ousting  the  subjects  of  those  estates  oouveyed  to  them  by 
gift,  sale,  exchange,  and  other  legal  methods.     A  ml  besides  all 
this,  they  would  make  a  merit  of  their  insurrection,  k«_*.  ; 
the  memory  of  their  rebellion  as  a  glorious  undertaking, 
ii  a  body  of  religious  to  pray  for  them  as  their  benefaeto: 

Hut  neither  the  archbishops,  nor  the    king's  .-■ 
the  rehab  satisfaction;  though  the  king  endeavoured  to 
entangle  them  from  one  great  prejudice,  which  seems   to  hate 
had  a  weight  in  their  revolt.     They  were  made  to  believe,  that 
during  the  king's  minority  the  State  had  no  autle  tnnke 

uut   that,  tin-  constitution  was  to  continue  upon 
foot.    To  this  the  king  answers,  that  it  was  his  birth 
age,  which  made  him  their  prince;  that  the  powers  of  gor 
nifiit  must  be  always  of  the  same  force  and  extent :   that  with- 
out tins  advantage  tho  protection  of  the  peO|  provision 
for  the  public  interest,  would  1)0  impractirahle.      In  .short,  the 
king  speaks  in  a  style  of  majesty,  offers  pardon  upon  sub) 
sion,  but  threatens  the  utmost  severity  in  case  they  com 
obstinate. 

However,  the  rebels  believing  themselves  superior  to  tfai 
king's  forces,  went  on  with  the  siege  of  Exeter :  tho  town 
proved  very  loyal,  and  made  a  hrnve  defence.  After  having 
held  out  nix  weeks,  they  were  pressed  very  close,  and 
had  they  not  been  seasonably  relieved  by  the  lord  Kused. 
would  have  been  starved  to  a  surrender.  But  this  nobleman, 
being  reinforced  by  the  lord  I  hrey  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  rebels,  attacked  tl  and  obi 
them  to  raise  the  siege  and  disperse.  In  this  action  there  wert 
thousand  of  the  rebels  killed  and  taken;  and  tliuwtbe 
city  of  Exeter  was  preserved,  and  the  commotion 
this  county 

Tlie  Norfolk  peasants  went  on  with  their  insurreetioi 
bled  the  number  of  those   in   the  west,  and  made  a   body 
twenty  thousand  men.     They  were  commanded  by  Robert,  K 
a  rich  tanner  of  Windham.  At  first  they  insisted  upon  nothing 

than  throwing  open  the  late  inelosurcs  of  conim- 
win n  they  found  the  mutiny  strongly  abetted,  and  their  ui 
bers  rise  to  a  considerable  army,  they  enlarged  their 
•trance,  and  open'  of  complaint.     Tl 

M  that  the  free-born  commonalty  were  every  when 
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ami  trampled  on,  by  a  small  Dumber  of  the  nobilitv  un 

that  they  were  liarassed  with  perpetual  drudging  toaoppOlt  the  « . 

pomp  and  luxury  of  these  men  :  that  they  dragged  a  wretched 
life,  and  were  treated  Little  better  than  beasts  of  bunkn 

"  However,  the  miseries  of  this  world  would  not  last  always, 
and  therefore  ought  to  he  borne  with  patiences  if  that  was  tin 
worst  of  the  case.     But  when  the  loss  of  their  souls  was  tin 
question,  the  ruin  from  that  quarter  ought  to  be  prevented  at 
tin'  utmost  hazard.     Now  here  they  had  the  unhoppincss  to  be 
concerned  :  for  the  holy  ceremonies  of  antiquity  were  abclU 
and  a  new  faee  and  fonn  of  religion  farad  Dpoa  them.     That 
iiipliance  with  these  innovations,  they  should  fall  under 
the  terrors  of  the  other  world:  and  the  hardships  of  this  life 
would  bo  succeeded  by  the  insupportable  punishment  of  the 
damned.     As  things  stood,  therefore,  they  had  no  rcme.lv  left  Anal 
them,  but  marching  up  to  the  cunt,  and  rescuing  the  king  fi 
afO  counsellors — from  men,  who  make  their  advantage  "1'  fail 
iitv;  who,  under  the  covert  of  the  royal  authority,  plun- 
der tho  Church,  and  ruin  the  kingdom  :    who  hav.  n  aim 
but  wealth  and  dominion,  and  making  thoir  fortunes  out  of  the 
public  calamity." 

To  suppress  this  rebellion.  Parr,  marquess  of  Northampton,  Tiemtr 
was  ordered  to  march  against  them  with  fifteen  hundred  men. ', 

nobleman  entered  Norwich,  but  was  not  in  a  condition  I 
preserve  the  place  ;    for  the  peasants  under   Ket  attacked  *u-  niBinrfi 
marquess,  ami.  after  a  dispute  for  BOOM  time,  broke  his  forces,  ** 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  in  this  action  the 
load  Sheflield  was  lost.     Thus    the  marquess  was  obliged  to 
retire,  and  return  ingloriously  to  London. 

Thus  rebuke  given  the  marquess  of  Northampton  gave  a  ne>v 
alarm  to  the  round!,  who  immediately  despatched  Ihidley.  earl 

ol  IVanriak,  with  a  more  coosiderahM  body.  In  the  me 

•  beh*  gnv  ihiit  and  formidable.     K.t  enoamped 

his  army  uj»on  llonaehold  I  Till,  near  tbeeitv  of  Norwich.  And 

here,  under  a  large  oak,  called  the  «h»k  of  Iteformation,    K.  t 
rta  of  t'hancery.    King's   Itench.  kc,  for 
ibnuring  gentry  to  submit  to  his  orders,  and.  under  pre- 
tenee  of  reiln-sHiuu' "lievrme.s,  insulted    the   country  at  a  bar- 
barous ra  ,, 

I >r.  I'nrker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  • 
tile  rels'Is    camp    ami  eudi 
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towards  sobriety  and    recollection ;  and  tiiul 
officiating   in   the   camp,  be   made   use   of   Uio    <>j>j  •  -t  ti 
BMMU  '   formation  Oak,"  and  pmnohed  U>  the  rebels. 

l'ir-i,  lir  aborted    tln-m  to  l>e  frugal  in  Uie    use  of 
sions,  and   not  harass   the   couaitrj    in   ?*.u aging  beyi 
necessity. 

•ndly,  he  dissuaded  them  from  executing  revenge, 
lyhlg  their  private  animosities,  and  treating  those 

wiili  rigoni  who  vara  now  in  thairhni 

And.  lastlv,  lie  wished  them  to  consider  their  own 

■ 

further,  to  drop  their  enterprise,  and  close  with    the 
pardon. 

While  he  was  enlarging  upon  these  beads,  one  of 
peasants  cried  out.  the  doctor  was  retained  by  the  gem 
that    he  came  to  break    their   measures,  and  ;hem 

*lavory     Upon  this  the  rabble  took  fire,  and  began  to 
the  doctor  with  then*  weapons;  but  Conyers  g  with 

serviiv,  and  ringing  '"  Te  1  >■  inn  "  t  diverted  for 

tli»-    present,    and    forgot  the  unacceptable  sermon.      l'nrk.r 
seized  the  juncture,  and  got  into  the  town. 

The  rebels,  bo  screen  their  revolt  and  give  a  better  face  to 
their  (lintraetH'M.  issued  out  their  Orders  in  the  king's  nan*. 
I  i  make  the  disguise  pass  mora  undiscovered,  they  srh-es 
several  of  the  commissions  directed  to  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  pulled  oft"  the  seals,  and  clapped  them  to  instrument 
of  their  own.  For  Una  forgery  they  are  lashed  severely  by  Sir 
John  Cheek.  This  gentleman  was  the  long's  preceptor,  aad 
published  a  seasonable  and  well-written  discourse  while  the 
Norfolk  and  Den  ineorreeUons  were  on  foot.     Tli 

a  flaming  instance  «>f  treason,  to 
give  out   precepts  in  the  king's  name  without  bis  authoi 
that   no  person   has  any  tight   to  execute   laws,   to   re  i 
grievances,  to  issue  out  orders,  but  only  the  king,  and,  thost 
eommissionatcd  by  him.    You  having,  therefore,"  says 
rity  from    the  king,  what  plea  can  you  have    t. 
selves?     Since  yon  have  no  warrant  from  the  const itui 
no  legal  share  in    the  administration,  you  cannot    pretend 
be  ministers,  either  of  state  or  justice.     To  deal  plainly, 
represent  no   better  sovereign,  with  your  sham    com 
than  the  prince  of  darkness;  and  are  officers  I 
I,  for  he  >f  seditioi 
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To  proceed  :  the  carl  of  Warwick,  who  was  a  person  of  great 
conduct  and  courage,  skirmished  with  the  rebels  iu  the  town, 
and  forced  them  to  retreat  to  their  camp.  His  next  step  was 
to  straiten  then  (quarters,  and  out  off  their  communication  with 
the  country.  Thus  the  rebels,  being  distressed  for  want  of 
forage,  MN  obtigtd  to  decamp,  and  venture  I  battle.  ] 
drew  up  in  a  place  called  Dussmg-dale,  wh.iv,  for  a  good 
while,  tluv  Maintained  the  fight  with  obstinacy;  but,  b 
charged  with  grail  bravery  by  the  carl's  forces,  they  quitted 
the  field,  after  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  However,  their 
whole  army  was  not  routed:  a  considerable  body  remained 
ntill  unbroken,  and  barricadocd  with  their  wagons ;  but,  HMD 
the  earl  of  Warwick's  riding  to  them  and  ordering  the 
king's  pardon  to  be  read,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
submitted.  Thus  this  insurrection  was  happily  suppressed ; 
ami  only  Ket,  his  brother,  and  some  few  of  tin-  chief  incendia- 
ries, executed. 

About  this  tunc  there  was  another  rising  in  Yorkshire,  ?-■ 
tho  number  of  about  three  thousand  :  but  these  dispersed  upon 
proclaiming  the  king's  pardon.  Orabler,  Dale,  and  some  few 
others,  who  refused  these   terms  of  mercy,  were  taken  and 

1  'n.nch  perceiving  the  government  thus  embroiled,  took 
irttage  of  the  juncture,  attacked  tho  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  but  were  beaten  off  with  the  loss  off  a  thousand  men, 
besides  what  they  suffered  in  their  ships. 

th>-  enemy  succeeded  better  upon  the  continent,  and 
took  Hlacknessc  and  Newhaven  by  Boulogne:  the  garrisons 
win-  put  to  the  sword,  and  a  great  train  of  artillery  lost. 
Upon  this  captain  Hark,  governor  of  Iloulognc,  conveyed  all 
the  ammunition,  provhiooB,  and  effects,  from  tho  basv 
the  upper  town,  and  blew  up  the  fort  of  the  former. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  Church  :    I'eter  Mart yi 
made  divinity  professor  at  Oxford,  as  hath  been  observed,  his 
not  well  received  |>ersou8  of  character  in 

tliat  university.  He  began  to  read  upon  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthian*.  lovtDsd  bus  discourses  against  errors  and  inno- 
vations, and  went  on  without  disturbance,  until  be  came  to  the 
eleventh  chapter. 

But  here,  expounding  upon  the  holy  cucharist,  one  Dr  Smith, 
and  some  of  his  party,  were  highly  disgusted  :  cried  out  against 
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hfasii  one  thai  deserted  antiquity,  UmwoffUn  customs 

the  Church,  and  profaned  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar. 
Soon  after  tin*,  the)  posted  np  paj  several  d 

d«>or$,  and  Smith  sent  Martyr  a  challenge  for  a  formal  dispute : 
I  ft  «ent  on  with  his  Isotoree  with  great   resolution,  and 
-.1  the  irregular  forwardness  of  I 
He  told  Smith,  that  notwithstanding  ho  was  willing  r.< 
him  upon  that  subject,  yet  a  debate   of  this  nature  could  not 

be  undertaken  without  leave  from  the  king.  To  this  Smith 
■UHWeredi  that  provided  the  questions  were  given  out  according 
to  custom,  moderators  fixed,  and  notaries  appointed,  to 
don  n  the  arguments  and  answers  on   both  sides,  the 

would  be  ragulai  enoqgh.     Peter  HUrtjr  did  not  dislike 
conditions,  but  objected  they  had  not  time  to  adjust  these 
OUmatafiOaa,  and  therefore  refused  to  enter  upon  tin 
verey  at  present. 

Having  debated  some  little  time,  about  buttling  the  met 
of  the  dispute,  and  the  terms  they  were  to  make  use  on  :  at 
they  agreed  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  privy-coauoil, 
gave  them  leave  to  proceed,  and  promised  to  send  dot 
missioners  ;  hut.  Smith,  whether  he  was  apprebeneive  the  mode- 
rators and  magistracy  were  prepossessed  in  favour  of  1 1  • 
formed,  or  whether  his  courage  ilagged  for  some  other  reason, 
is  more  than  can  bo  known.     This  is  certain,  lie  refused  to 
enter  tho  lists,  and  retired  Bret  to  St.  Andrew  em  Seo 
I fterwards  to  Louvain. 

Thus  the  matter  rested,    until  the  latter  end  of  M:i\. 
year  :  w  hen,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Cox,  dean  of  Christ  <  I 

loma  other  visitors  of  the  university.  Pel  J  r  gave  » 

public  challenge  to   tho  Roman  Catholics,  to  dispi  n  tilt 

,i-ct  proposed  by  Smith.  Dr.  William  Tresham,  eanonof 
Clirist  Church,  undertook  to  oppose  him.  The  dispute  w»» 
held  in  the  divinity  schools,  t  'o\,  chancellor  of  Oxford.  I  (idbees, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  Haynes,  dean  of  Ex-  <<or 

,  and  Richard  Morryson,  esq.,  all  visitors  of 
hity,  presiding  at  the  solemnity. 

The   questions    maintained    l.v    Petal    Martyr,    were 
three: 

irat,  in  the  Morament  of  the euchartst,  the  bread 
nine  tra  not  trananbetantiated  into  the  b 
Christ, 
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&  <-i<n.llv.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  arc  not  cor|>orally  EDWARD 

or  carnally  in  the  bread  and  wine,  or  as  some  express  them- . 

selves,  under  thi-  sp.  eies  of  bread  ami  wine. 

"Thirdly.  The  body  and  Mood  of  Chri-t  arc  sacrament  all  v 
united  to  the  bread  and  win*-." 

The  dispute  lasted  three  days,  and  was  managed  against 
Martyr  hy  Tresham,  Choadcey,  and   Morgan,  rcsjionding  :n.  1 

bg  in  their  turns. 
Hut  on  which  side  the  victory  lay  is  hard  to  ne. 

unless  the  confen  1    extant.      Xho    Oxford    I 

observes,  that  Trcsham,  Smith,  Cheadcey,  and  Morgan,  m 

xtraordinary  nun.     And  hero  he  laments  the  lineman;' 

I  uf  some  of  the  reformed  divines  of  this  univ..  r^t\ 
MBt  the  last  lengths  of  indiscretion  and  scandal  :  tliat 
both  in  their  sermons  and  at  disputations,  they  treated  tin 
"Holy  Mysteries'"  in  a  very  unbecoming  manner:  and  thus 
the  common  people  were  encouraged  to  make  a  jest  of  tli. 
most  solemn  |>art  uf  religion.  When  the  privy- council  were 
informed  of  these  disorders,  I  hey  sent  a  reprimanding  letter  to 
the  university,  commanded  a  stricter  discipline,  and  threatened 
the  penalties  of  the  law.  U.  | 

About  a  fortnight   after   the    disputation  was  over,    Pete*  Uxrtfr't 
Martyr  sent  a  friend  to  Booer  with  a  letter  and  copy  of  the  /**,', 
conference.     In  the  letter,  Martyr  takes  notice  of  |  ^^(J" 

ohensive  of  differing  somewhat    from    BoOBT,    though   In-.', 
hopes  not    much,  upon  this  argument ;    "  since  he  grants  the 
body  of  Christ  is  present  with  us  through  faith,  in  the  lioly 
eucharist,  that  we   are  mcorjwratcd  with    him    by  the  act  of 
receiving,  and  in  '  lllud   transmutatos,'  and  transmuted  bj 
(as  lie  speaks)  into  his  body. 

"He  confesses  that  we  truly  or  really  receive  the  body  and  mmm 
blood  of  Christ  in  this  holy  sacrament,  but  then   this  is  done  £J2l',,,, 
by  mental  peremption,  or  the  force  of  faith  :  however,  he  grants, 

i  !-»ly  Spirit  operates  eli<  etuallv  in  t In-  |  irrant.-nt-,  hy  virtue 
of  our    Saviour's   iustitiit ...u.      He    D  tlir    condition  "• 

faith,  to  oppose  the  sujx-rstitious  belief  of  trans  or  consubstan- 
tiation.     He  does  not  doubt  but  that  this  sacrament  is  in-t 
J   union  with  t'ln  i.  r   has  he  any  ini 

(ion    to  throw  the  consecrated  element*,    out.  of  honour  and 
regard.     One  thing."  says  he,  '  it  is  [Ifjllll.  may  shock  you, 
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and  that  is.  my  affirming  its  being  inconsistent  with  the-  pro- 
perties of  Christ's  1ki.1v.  though  glorified,  to  hi;  in  many  places: 
but  if  you  please  to  consider,  jaa  will  find  the  Scripture  will 
in  i  allow  me  to  behove  otherwise.  The  nature  of  human 
bodies  is  another  strong  reason  :  and  the  fat  here  are  decisive, 
that  the  quality  of  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  being  excepting  God  .Almighty  :  neither  & 
the  coutrary  opinion,  if  it  were  true,  signify  any  thing  as 
matter  of  benefit.  Upon  the  perusal  of  nr*  ptpert,  you  wi 
nee  T  assign  as  much  force  and  veneration  to  the  sacraments 
as  the  Scriptures  will  give  me  leave." 

lOflT,  after  some  introductive  expressions  of  friendship  and 
respect,  acquaints  FeteC  Martyr,  "that  he  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  terms  in  which  the  questions  were  proposed: 
that  ho  wished  the  first  proposition  had  been  couched  in  these 
words,  or  to  the  same  effect,  viz.  '  That  the  body  of  Christ  w 
not  locally  contained  in  the  bread  and  wine:'  '  Nee  iis  rebus 
afli\um  nut  adjuuetum  est  ulla  bnjufl  mundi  ratione : '  that  is, 
the  body  of  Ob  tot  joined  to  the  sacramental  elements, 

by  any  physical  or  corporeal  union.11  To  Peter  Marty r's  third 
proposition,  where  he  affirms,  'the  body  and  blood  i  i 
sacrameiitally  united  to  the  bread  and  wine,1  Bucer  wishes  he 
had  subjoined  this  supplemental  clause,  '  united  to  such  an 
intimacy,  that  Christ  is  really  here  exhibited  to  those  that 
bftlfefe.1  Hut  then  this  blessing  '  is  conveyed  by  faith  :  it  is 
not  tin  object  of  sense,  or  transmitted  by  corporeal  interven- 
tion.' 

In  maintaining  his  amendment  of  Peter  Mart 
proposition,   MthoOgfi  be    ilenies  a  corporal  or  local  pt 
in  the  holy  eucharist,  yet  he  thinks  we  ought  •  close  to 

the  terms  of  Scripture,  and  the  manner  of  expression  used  by 
the  ancient  Church.  Now  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  fathers,  the  exhibiting  of  Christ  is  fully  ex- 
pressed. By  which  we  are  to  understand  the  presence  of  oar 
Lord,  and  not  any  mark  of  remembrance  which  supposes  him 
absent.  It  is  true,  the  bread  and  wine  arc  properly  called 
signs,  witli  relation  to  something  further,  and  so  is  the  whole 
solemnity.  But  tin D  these  signs  or  references  to  something 
peat,  are  not  the  principal  things  in  this  holy  sacrament:  the 
exhihiting  and  spiritual    lnanducation  of  Christ,  is  t 
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beneficial  and  glorious  part  of  the  communion :  and  therefore 
the  fathers  chose  rather  to  express  the  mystery,  by  the  term 
of  'representing,-  than  tliat  of  'signify!:. 

lie  observes  further,  ''that  all  the  orthodox  reformed  in 
Germany,  are  agreed  that  Christ  is  truly  present  to  us  by 
faith  in  this  sacrament  :  and  that  this  presence  is  not  nom 
and  imaginary,  but.  substantial  and  real ;  and  therefore  I  can- 
ii' it, "says  he,  "comprehend  how  it  can  be  maintained  as  a 
Catholic  tenet,  '  that  Christ  is  not  really,  and  substantially, 
given  and  receiv.-il  in  tln>  holy  euchai 

•;  For  these  reasons,"  continues  Bucer,  "  I  would  not  havo 
it  affirmed  that  Christ  is  not  really  in  the  holy  eueh.o 
neither  would  I  luive  the  proof  of  the  projjosition  maintain"  <1 
against  our  adversaries  in  this  inaniur:  that  is.  1  would  not 
have  us  assert,  that  since  Christ  is  in  heaven  circumscribed, 
within  a  determinate  place,  therefore  he  is  not  really,  or  '  re 
ipsa/  in  the  holy  eucharist :  we  ought  rather  to  conclude  thus 
frum  the  premises,  therefore  In-  is  not  locally  in  this  holy 
sacrament.  An<l  for  this  reason,  that  is,  to  avoid  misconstruc- 
tion and  perplexing  the  argument,  I  had  rather  the  terms 
v,  substantially,  carnally,  and  corporally,  had  lioen  omitted." 

The  reason  why  BOOOT  would  have  bed  Peter  Martyr  more 
full  in  expressing  tin-  exhibiting  Of  presentiating  of  Christ  in 
the  holy  eucharist,  is,  "because,  if  the  conference  should  be 
made  public,  he  is  afraid  the  reader  might  take  him  in  an  un- 
orthodox sense,  and  cimclud.  Martyr's  assertion  implied  our 
our  wholly  absent  from  the  holy  eucliarist :  that  the  benefit 
of  communicating  reached  no  further  than  the  refreshing  OQX 
faith,  and  bringing  our  Saviour  more   -  tlie  mc- 

BBOrj  ;  and  that  it  serves  only  to  give  a  livelier  and  more 
affecting  idee  of  the  blessing  of  our  redemption  ;  and  that  these 
pious  tl.. iQffhtf  arc  cheriehed  and  improved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  reader,  I  am  afraid,"  continues  Bucer.  "  will  interpret  you 
to  no  higher  meaning  than  this  :  he  will  not  imagine  jroo  assert 
that,  as  Christ  first  communicated  himself  to  his  meQJbow  in 
hnpti-m  hihil.H  himself  more  and  more  present  in  the 

holy  eucliarist.  end  communicates  lime  If  to  such  a  degree  of 
intimacy  and  union,  that  they  really  subsist  and  remain  in  him, 
and  receive  him  reciprocally  into  IliiiiliMiolllI  In  *hort,  I  am 
-ays  he,  "ttOOpb  will  think  you  do  not  hold  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ,  but  only  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
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and  the-  efficacy  consequent  upon  it ;  whereas,  1  am  satisfied, 
you  grant  Christ  exhibits  himself  present  to  the  faith  of 
receiver 

Ami  whereas  Peter  Martyr  liail  asked  Bucer's  opiniun 
about  publishing  the  conference,  he  tdh  him,  M  that  in  case 
lie  naeoived  upon  printing,  he  would  advise  him  to  show  the 
copy  to  his  antagonist  in  the  facet  place ;  that  if  then-  liap- 
|k.*ihhI  to  be  any  mistakes  Of  ""missions,  they  aright  add 
OK  expunge,      lie  ad  used  him  likewise  to  explain  himself  In 

upon  the  points  ahovB^nentioned,  and  yuan!  agaJnat  nuBurtar* 

pretat.' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  letter,  he  acquaints  V>  ■■ 
"  that  these  fliapntaa  about  the  Bacrameo  -  bid  proved 

nmatfl  in  Germany  :  that  the  mi  ment  of  the  con- 

tests ipf  this  nature  had  weakened  the  veneration  for  thi 
mysteries,  made  people  break  out  into  animosities  and  i 
and  exposed  religion  to  contempt." 

In  Boosts  definition  of  the  holy  eunhnrist,  he  speaks  t< 
the  same  sense  delivered  in  his  letter.  He  defines  the  eucharist 
"a  holy  ceremony,  instituted  by  our  Saviour:  tliat  bo  honours 
the  receivers  with  his  presence  at  the  celebration ;  tliat  he 
excites  their  devotion  and  charity,  and  puts  them  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  offer  their  <orc  acceptably  t..  (Jud  the  Fal 

hi ..  .ii  die  prononndng  the  words  of  the  institution  by  ha 
minister,  he  gives  his    body    and  blood,  to  I  those  to 

eternal  life  who  Bincercly  desire  it.    and   thai    this    hi 
conveyed  through  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wn  The  rest 

of  his  definition  is  not  material  to  the  present  purpose. 

Thus  we  see  Boner  is  somewhat  intricate  and  invoti 
this  Bnhjeol  !  whether  he  was  lost  la  the  mystery  ;  whether 
had  not  the  faculty  of  writing  clear  or  avoided  perspicuity 
purpose,  1  shall  not  determine. 

Oelvilie,   J  .ml-,  and   YiretusV  MB  of  faith  upon  tlb 

article,  to  which  Bucer,  Wolfgaugus  Capito,  and  some  other* 
of  their  [MM HTI—itm  subscribed,  is  more  intelligible  :  and  sine* 
it  is  couchi  d  in  terms  of  magnificence  and  highest  regard,  I 
shall  translate  it  for  the  reader.     It  begins  thus  !— 

u  Wc  confess  that  the  spiritual  life  vouchsafed  us  by  Chris: 
in  this  sacrament,  does  not  only  consist  in   his  quit 

Spirit;  but  over  and  above  this  blessing,  by  virtuo  of 
Spirit.  In    makes  BB  partakers  of  that  prineiph;  of  life,  his 
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by    which   participation  wo  are    nourished    to    immortal  lifr.  BDH  akp 

Therefore,  when  we  mention  the  communion  of  the  faithful  « ..J * 

with  Christ,  M  Oodl  : --iand  their  communicating  with  hits  body 
and  blood,  no  leas  than  with  his  -Spirit ;  that  thus  they  nia\  ' 
Ixj  iu  possession  of  their  whole  Saviour.  For  the  Soituluro p—dkmd, 
plainly  declares,  tliat  '  bis  Btth  is  meat  to  us  indeed,  and  his 
blood  is  drink  indeed:'  and  if  TC  ■  \|>  <t  a  life  by  Christ,  we 
oagbt  to  grow  and  support  ourselves  by  such  nourishment. 
Thus  the  apostle  had  no  common  meaning,  when  he  tells  us, 
*  We  are  flesh  of  Christ's  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone  :'  no  :  by 

language  he  insinuates  our  einniiuiiiion  or  communication 
with  his  body:  a  mystery  so  sublime,  that  no  words  are  able 
to  reach  the  dignity  of  the  thing.  Neither  docs  our  Saviour"-, 
ascension,  nor  the  absence  of  the  local  presence  of  his  body, 
any  inomwidinnnjl  with  tin  privilege.  Fur  notwithslaiid 
ing  in  this  state  of  mortality  we  live  at  a  distance,  and  are  not 
in  the  same  place  with  hini,  yet  the  force  of  his  Spirit  is  not 
ri.ufined  by  any  corporeal   interpositions,   nor    hindered   I 

ig  things,  though  at  the  remotest  intervals  of  space:  HI 
•dOMWkdgO,  tlur.  t-iri-,  his  Spirit  is  the  principle-  of  union,  and 
the  band  as  it  were  of  communication  with  himself :  but  then 
we  desire  to  lie  understood  in  this  ■MHO,  that  this  I  Icily  Spirit 
does  really  feed  us  with  the  substance  of  our  Lord's  flesh  and 
blood,  and  quickens  us  with  the  participation  of  them  for  tho 
glorious  purposes  of  immortality.      And  that  Christ  dflba  and 

btta  this  communion  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  under  tho  sym- 
bols of  bread  and  wine,  to  those  who  celebrate  the  holy  euclia-  , 
rist  pursuant  to  his  institution." 

I  have  been  the  longer  upon  this  argument  to  show  tho 
reader  in  wltat  tonus  of  mystery  and  revervneo  Uueer  and 
Calvin  discourse  upon  the  holy  cuchan>t.  Thus  the  fathers 
Of   the  primitive  Church  evpn-ssed  thems.  Ives  with  tho  utmost 

ation  and  solemnity  ujion   this  subject.     For  instance,  n,^ «, 
Justin  Martyr  tells  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  "that  tin 
Christians  did  not  receive  the  censecrated  elements  as  common  '' 
bread  and  wine,  but  as  Jesus  Christ  was  made  flesh  by  tho  ui^n 
Logo*  of  God,  and  real  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  wo 
are  taught  lb  mod  which    the  same  Lojm  blessed  by 

•rand  thanksgiving,  is  turned  iuto  the  nourishment  and 
bU  balance  of  our  flesh  and  blood,  and  is  the  flesh  and  blood  "t 
the  incarnate  Jcstis.'"      Hut  uotuitli  Qgtfa  ■  •! 
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expression  in  this  last  clause,  it  is  plain  this  father  had  ou 
meaning  of  transubstantiation :  for  in  the  beginning  of  thi» 
passage  be  affirms,  "uur  bodies  are  nourished  by  this  food, 
ami  that  tin-  bread  and  wine  are  turned  into  the  substance  < 
our  bodies."  Now  this  cannot,  with  any  consistency  of 
or  regard,  be  affirmed  of  our  Saviours  glorified  body. 

Irenajus  was  of  opinion,  that  by  receiving  the  holy  •  uchari-t 
our  bodies  bad  a  principle  of  immortality  convened  to  than, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  tin-  nonflMQt,  they  would  be  raised  to 
glory  at  the  last  day.  St.  Chrysostom,  to  mention  no  more, 
speaks  of  the  holy  eucharist  in  language  of  the  highest  re- 
verence and  admiration  ;  calls  it  a  tremendous  sacrifice,  and 
carrie-  rln  |daa  to  the  last  degree  of  solemnity  ;  and  though  I 
think  I  have  made  it  sufficiently  appear  that  neither  tfu* 
father  nor  any  of  the  rest  believed  transubstantiation,  yet, «« 
the  other  side,  it  is  evident  the  ancients  thought  this  sacra- 
ment the  most  august  mystery  in  the  Christian  worship,  thtx 
a  peculiar  divine  virtue  was  annexed  to  the  consecrated  de- 
ments, and  that  they  a*ere  to  be  received  with  a  distinguishing 
veneration. 

Peter  Martyr,  notwithstanding  Buccrs  caution,  gave  oat 
several  copies  of  his  disputation  at  Oxford:  upon  this, 
adversary.  Trcsliam,  sends  a  transcript  to  court  with  a  d 
cation  to  the  privy -council.  In  this  address  he  acquaints 
council  that  Peter  Martyr  had  published  the  conference, 
ier  he  means  it  was  printed  is  uncertain,  for  now 
to  be  seen  amongst  Fox's  manuscripts. 

In  this  dedication,  Tresham  complains  of  Pi 
"  for  misreporting  the  case ;  charges  him  with  wresting 
Scripture,  with  lialing  the  fathers  into  his  cause  against  their 
sentiment ;  with  precarious  principles,  and  lying  exposed  la 
hlTB  his  own  arguments  turned  upon  him.  He  pretends  l» 
has  put  a  fair  copy  into  their  hands;  that  it  was  taken  tw 
batim  from  the  clerks  who  were  ordered  to  write,  and  th» 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  contained  in  IV 
Martyrs  copy." 

By  the  «ay.  if  I'eter  Martyr's  copy  agreed  with  T: 
I  cannot  imagine  why  Tresham  should  cliarge  the  other 
orting  the  nv.. 

Tresham  confesses  he  hath  added  some  supplemental 
sages,  which  slipped  his  memory  in  the  disputation,  and  bop 
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it  is  defensible  euough  to  make  use  of  recollection,  ami  fortify 
the  argument. 

In  the  dose,  he  lays  the  papers  before  the  lords  of  tin 
council  with  all  imaginable  respect,  and  desires  it  may  be 
priuted  with  Iht  king's  privilege. 

I  nnc.  this  year,  a  disputation  was  held  at  Cambridge 
upon  the  same  subject.     It  was  managed  before  the  \- 
commissioners,  Ridley,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  Clooderick,  bishop 
of  Ely;  Dr.  .May,  dean  of  PuuTa;    Dr.  Wendy,   the  king's 
and  Mr.  Cheek.  his.  preceptor. 

The  first  question  was,  that  tranaubstantiation  cannot  be 
proved  hy  Scripture,  neither  is  this  doctrine  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  for  the  first  thousand  years. 

Secondly.  That  in  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  no  oblation 
or  sacrifice,  excepting  by  way  of  remembrance  of  Christ's 
death. 

The  questions  were  publicly  argued  three  days.  The  first 
day  they  were  defended  by  Dr.  Madeu  ;  &JU,  Langdale, 
Segwick,  and  Young  being  opponents.  The  second  day  Dr. 
(ilvn  il.  I.  mi.  d  iln  M  her  side  of  the  quest  ions,  and  was  opposed 
by  Perne,  Orhida  mil  Pilkington.     The  thinl  day  Dr. 

M  was  r<  ;    Parker,  Pollard,  Vavasor,  and  Young 

ning  against  him:  and,  to  conclude,  the  determination  was 
mad i-  hy  tin:  bishop  of  Rochester.  The  disputation  may  be 
seen  at  length  in  Fox. 

'.winder  U>  Bod  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  cucharist 
thus  solemnly  argued  in  both  universities,  since,  as  the  king 
observes,  this  question  ha<l  been  warmly  debated*  iu  the  parlia- 
ment house  at  tin;  beginning  of  the  last  session. 

To  proceed  :  Bonner,  notwithstanding  the  flexiblencss  of  his 
humour,  was  not  compliant  with  the  Liturgy  to  a  full  satis- 
It  seems  he  had  either  not  dispersed  copies  of  the 
new  Common  Pi.ur,  ..I  in.t  pressed  the  use  of  them  in  his 
diocese,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected :  the  council,  thero- 
■  light  it  advisable  the  king  should  write  to  <|uiek<-n  him 
in  his  duty. 

The  letter  Bets  forth  that  this  Common  Prayer-book  was 
not  only  agreed  to  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  l>oth  houses  of 
parliament,  but  that  it  was  settled  l>\  the  like  assent  of  the 
bishops  in  the  same  parliament,  and  of  all  other  learned 
of  this   realm,  in  their  synods  and  convocations  provincial. 
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•  imn     After  eonu  m of  lurh  commcndaiion  oa  this  bo< 

liisliop  is  commanded  to  advertise  his  chancellor  and 

miis  of  their  n. pi  'i,  ;md  to  press  frequent  coinim 
conformity  to  the  BOY! 

Banner,  finding  the  king's  command  precise  and 
and  perceiving  bimsdf  taxed  with  remimuoeii,  mad. 
teente  the  order. 
In  short,  we  do  not  find  any  complaints  of  non- 
with   the  service  established,  excepting  in  the   lady 
family.     This  princess  still  continued  U>c  use  of  t  hi 
to  justify  her  conduct.  Bant  her  reasons  in  a  letter  bo  the 
council.      Hy  her  letter,  it  appears  the  council  had  writ: 
her,  and  complained  of  her  non-conformity  to  the  constit 
In  defense  of  her  practice,  she  telly  them,   "she  was  jru 
..j.Zwtho  breach  of  no  law,  exoepthg  one  of  their    own   in 
•ffw^f "^meaning  tho  Act  of  Uniformity  :  and  tli 


IIIMUIU', 

|mt.  ;  i 
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'■■  conscience  does  not  deservo  the  name  of  a  law.  She  pnti 
in  mind  that  as  the  late  king's  executors,  they  were  all 
to  fulfd  his  will  and  maintain  his  laws.  That  the  OOI 
as  her  father  left  it,  should  1>e  the  rule  of  her  obedience  I 
king,  her  brother,  was  of  age:  ami  besides  all  this,  she 
by  no  means  satisfy  her  conscience  in  the  late  nl  to  rati 
religion." 

In  nnsvw-r  to  this,  tho  council  ordered  her  eliapUil 
Hopkins,  to  acquaint  her  with  the  insufficiency  of  her 
tions.  For  the  purpose,  he  was  to  represent  to  her  "  tli 
BBsnung  religian  was  previous!}  debated  and  agr 
i  iv  thfl  whole  clergy.  That,  it  is  a  great  fault  in  any  sub 
remonstrate  n^aiust  the  kingn  lawn,  end  renounoo  the 
rity  of  the  legislature.  That  tbis  fault  is  heightened 
npoo  the  score  of  her  birth,  and  near  relal 

that  diiobedienee  to  the  k  i  other's  g 

implies   particular  unkindncss.   disregard    to   tho    crowi 
overlooking  her  own  interest :  for  her  grace  stands 
h?gal  iit:  and  that  her  example  of  incoinplij 

bo  remarkably  dangerous  at  this  juue: 

I     to  her  graces  reminding  tl.  ■■    were 

observe  the  late  Irfngl  laws,  they  grant  the  suggestiu 
reply  withal,  that  when  a  law  v>  repealed  by  the  same  aul 
it  whs  enacted,  it  loses  its  forec    and  d 

her  grace  te  .itiii  in  that  no  law  can  lied  I  dum 
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king  her  brother's  minority,   ifl  In  throw  a  blemish  Upon  his  RDWA.KD 

majesty's    authority,  sup|>oscs    the    government    maimed  and    

dinabled,  and   opens  the  way    to  great  disorder  and   incon- 
venia 

"And  therefore  her  grace's  hubting  upon  suspending  her 
obedience  till  the  king  comes  of  age,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
allowed:  for  the  king,  as  to  the  functions  of  gOVOruU  I  R 
always  a  major.  He  is  king  by  the  ordinance  of  t.Jod :  his 
feRla  is  founded  ii|>on  royal  descent,  upon  proximity  of  blood, 
and  computation  of  years  comes  not  within  the  quest  .ion.  They 
reinforce  their  reasoning  from  Scripture  precedents,  and 
observe  to  her  grace,  tliat  young  children  liave  been  recognised 
UiiiL'sbv  (Jed's  ap|H>intment:  that  he  has  blessed  their  reigns 
with  extraordinary  success,  and  tliat  they  have  been  remark- 
able for  reforming  religion  during  their  minority." 

Her  resolution  of  not  hearing  the  points  of  religion  argued 
any  furtlier  is  disliked  by  the  couneil :  they  tell  her  "there  is 
DMM  "ill  than  reason  in  pitching  upon  smli  measures.  Tlint 
■a  is  not  safe  for  her  grace  to  trust  her  own  opinion  in 
of  such  consequence.  That  the  grounds  of  religion  ought  t< 
be  brought  to  the  test,  and  thoroughly  examined  :  that  if  her 
Opinion  is  sound  and  orthodox,  it  will  be  no  harm  to  find  it 
proof  against  argument  and  opposition.  If  there  are  any  Haws 
in  it,  the  discovery  will  lie  of  seiviee.  The  Wire  delating  of 
the  subject,  therefore,  can  make  no  eliange  in  her  faith  unless 
■he  finds  herself  convinced  by  an  overbalance  of  argument. 
And  to  make  the  proposal  more  acceptable,  they  "desire  her 
grace  would  nominate  the  DVMU  f©T  managing  tin-  dfaplltfl 
Mug  her  withal,  that  tin  \    >ln uU   '  -o  her  grace 

lo  more  ;i  step  farther  thai)  good  authority  and  <lint  of  few  an  | 

sliall  earn-  Iter." 

This  princess,  being  apprehensive  of  compulsion  in  matters 
of  conscience,  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  emperor  to  intorp 
fur  her. 

There  was  a  complaint  at  this  time  at  the  empemr's  court 
•I:  ambassador  Sir  1'hilip  Hobby  for  u 
new  Common   Prayer-book.     The  ambassador  answered,  he 
waa  obliged  to  govern  himself  by  the  laws  of  his  own  count  r\ 
that  the  emperor's  ambassador  had  mass  at  hie  shapd  in  LoQ 
don.  tliat  notwithstanding  this  service  Mia  oontrsrj  to  the 
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of  England,  there  was  no  dist urban 
bseudor*  upon  this  score:  and  that  he  had  reason  to 
the  aame  liberty  allowed  by  his  master  to  those  of  a 
character. 

As  to  the  lady  Mary,  th.  T  undertook  her 

To  prevent  i  rapture  therefore,  Hobby,  and  Pag 
Knglish  amkissador,  promised  in  the  king's   name    th; 
.should  be  dispensed  with  for  some  time.    This  quali;  I 
afterwards  declared  upon  their  honour  was  thrown  in.    II 
emperor  ami  his  ministers  averred  the  promiM  was  ab 
without  any  abatement  with  respect  to  time.      1  'i 
sent  the  protector  and  council  the  proposal  of  n  rnarria 
tween  the  lady   Man1  and  Alphonso,  brother  to 
Portugal     The  council  entertained  the   motion,  and   t 
the  late  king  had  left  his  daughters  but  ten  thousand  j 
I  to  raise  her  fortune  to  a  hundred  tin 
crowns  in  money,  besides  five  thousand  pounds  in  j. 
Portuguese  prince  was  about  her  own  age,  and  offered 
thousand  crowns  per  annum  jointure  \  but  this  nvc 
to  nothing. 

This  summer  a  proclamation  ma  published  appu 
plays.  It  sets  forth,  that  the  arguments  of  these  ent 
inente  of  the  stage  went  upon  seditious  subjects,  arraign 
•ment,  and  exposed  the  constitution  to  contempt 
a  great  many  tumults  and  disorders  had  been  OOQMfal 
this  liberty  ;  that  therefore,  from  the  ninth  day  of 
August  till  the  feast  of  All  Saints  next  coming,  no  per* 
to  act  any  stage  performance  in  English  in  any  part 
realm.  The  penalty  was  imprisonment,  ami  further 
ment  at  the  king  »  pleasure. 

It  seems  some  indiscreet  people,  of  both 
applied  to  the  assistance  of  the  stage,  and 
against  each  other.  This  was  a  foolish  and  profane  exp 
and  tended  only  to  disserve  Christianity  in  general,  and 
it  tin-  apart  of  Libertines  and  atlu 

About  this  time,  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  received 
orders    from  the  king.     The  letter   seta  forth    the 
negligence  and  misbehaviour  in  his  pastoral  office  ; 
people  of  London,  and  other  places  of  that  diocese,  a 
themselves  from  the  public  prayers  and  communion 
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adultery.      After    this    prefatory    reprimand,    the    bishop    is 
obliged  to  observe  the  following-  injunctions: 

hirst,    to  preach  a  sermon  It    Paul's  Cross  upon  the  next iffWim 
Sunday  after  0  In  «>f  tho  date  of  this  letter,  and  once  u?9& 

every  quarter,  and  to  be  present  at  every  sermon  at  Pauls  ,kmatr- 
Cross,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  or  other  reasonable  excuse. 

Secondly,  upon  every  day,  which  were  heretofore  accounted  a«jm»  7. 
principal  feasts,  or  "  majus  duplex,"  and  at  all  such  times  as 
tin   bishops  of  Loudon  used  to  celebrate  and  sing  high  mass, 
he  was  to  administer  the  holy  communion  at  St.  Paul's,  for  the 
better  example  of  others,  unless  disabled  by  sickness. 

Thirdly,  he  was  hound  to  cite  all  such  persons  before  him  as 
H  not  frequent  the  common  prayer,  or  receive  the  sacrament, 
at  lea>t  unci-  a  year.  He  was  likewise  to  cite  such  persons  as 
frequent  places  where  other  rites  or  services  are  used  different 
from  the  established  Liturgy.  Such  offences  and  non-compli- 
ance were  to  bo  published  by  ee  res.  He  was 
likewise  to  be  particularly  careful  in  punishing  adulter)  and  for- 
nication, pursuant  to  the  laws  of  thy  Church. 

And,  lastly,  he  was  to  take  care  that  those  who  refuse  to 
pay  their  tithes  to  the  London  clergy  might  be  compelled  to  ^Swr 
justn  M  -••'•.' 

Further,  for  his  first  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  the  matter  was 
proscribed  him  by  the  king,  in  the  words  following,  viz. — 

That  all  such  as  rebel  against  their  prince  get  unto  them  7V  md 
damnation :  and  those  that  resist   the  I  i  Otd"1 

ordinance  of  <o,.|  -    ami  he  that  dies,  therefore,  in  rebellion.  h\  '      ■■-^P- 
the  words  of  God  is  utterly  damned,  ami  so  loses  both  body  and 
soul.  And,  therefore,  those  rebels  in  I>e\unshirc  and  Cornwall,  n,  i>tvm- 
in  Norfolk,  or  elsewhere,  who  take  upon  them  to  assemble  a  sotfilk 
power  and  force  against  tfaair  prime,  against  the  laws  and  **~mi 
Statutes  of  the  ivahn,    ami  ^u  about  to  subvert   tho   state  and yrtmtJ 
of  the    commonwealth,   not   only  do   deserve  death  its,^! 
•  >rs  and  rebels,  but  do  accumulate  to  C  eternal  "■*• 

damnation,  ever  to  be  in  the  burning  fire  of  hell,  with  Lucifer, 
the  father  and  first  author  of  [>ride,  disobedience,  and  rebellion. 
What  masses  or  holy  water  soever  they  pretend  to,  or  • 
Igeteine  soever  they  have,  they  are  in  the  same  guilt,  with 
Corah,  I  tat  ban.  and  Ahirnm.  v. ho,  for  relielling agoinet  Moses, 
were  swallowed  down  alive  into  hell,  although  they  pretended 
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to  sacrifice  unto  God.     And  thus  Saul  was  rejected  for 
lli..- fa  l    sheep,  ami  A  gag,  for  sacrifice:  for,  as  the  Set 
saitli,    '  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice.*      In    disobex 
pride,  disorder,  and  rebellion,  nothing  can  pi  d. 

"  Likewise,  in  the  order  of  the  Church  and  external  rit 
ceremonies  of  divine  service,  for  so  much  as  God  re 
humility  of  heart,  innocency  of  living,  knowing  of  him,  c 
and  love  to  our  neighbour,  and  obedience  to  his  word,  a 
his  ministers  and  superior  powers, — these  we  must  bring 
our  prayers,  to  all  our  service  ;  ami  tli 
God  requires,  ami  these  be  those  that  make  all  things  pi 
id  fc.i.  221   to  God.    The  extern  rites  and  ceremonies  l>e  but 

our  religion,  and  ap|K)intable  by  superior  powers  ;   in  ch 
uluivi  uo  must  obey  the  magistrates:  the  which  thii 
do  also  see  ever  hath   been  and    Khali   be  at  the   tim 
place  i.s  diverse — and  yet    all    hath  pleased  God,  so    l< 
these  before-spoken  inward  things  be  there.     If  any  ma 
use  the  old  rites,  and  thereby  disobey  the  superior  pais 
devotion  of  his  ceremony  is  made  nought  by  his  disobed 
so  that  which  else,  bo  long  as  the  same  did  so  stand. 
be  good,  by  pride  and  disobedience  is  now  made  no 
Saul's   sacrifice,   Corah,    Datlian,    and  Abiram,  and   A 
two  children  was.   JJut  who  that  joincth  to  devotion 
In'  mat  tin  garland:  for  efae  it  is  a  zeal,  'sednon  sec 
scicntiam,' — a  will,  d  d,  and  devotion,   but 

wisdom  :  that  is,  a  foolish  devotion, 

•'  Further,  ye  shall  for  example,  on  Sunday  come 
■li-bratc  the  communion  at  I'auTs-diureh.  Ye  shall  a 
forth,  in  the  sermon,  that  our  authority  of  our  royal  p< 
(as  of  truth  it  is)  of  no  less  authority  and  force  in  th 
young  Bga,  than  is  or  was  of  any  of  our  predecessors,  t 
278.  same  were  much  elder,  as  may  appear  b)  example  of  i 
and  other  younger  kings,  in  Scripture ;  and,  therefore, 
subjects  be  no  leu  boun<l  to  the  obedience  of  our  pr 
laws,  and  statutes,  than  if  we  were  of  thirtv  or  forty  v 
age." 

Re  fore  1  proceed  farther  to  Rouners  business, 
ing  concerning  the  king's  oomnnssionen  at 

Ridley  was  appointed  one  of  the  visitors,  as  hath  been 
and  ordered  t<i  open  the  risJtatioa  with  a  sermon.      l"| 
to  May.  dean  of  St  Paul's,  to  inform  him 
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to  \tc  done,      lit*  received  answer,  tin-  visitors  wore  only  lo  dis-  ROT 

charge  some  MpttBlitioiifl  practices  and  rites,  ami  to  make  such  v J , 

statutes  as  should  ho  (bond  needful.      Hut   when  he  came  to 

■i'ii. !■_"•.    In-  j»erecivcd  the   instructions  went  further.     The 

tinujiniwlonere  were  ordered  lo  procure  a  resignai  obm 

OoUlgM,  and  to  convert  some  divinity  fellowship  to  the  study 
c.f  the  civil  law  \  particularly.  Clare-hall  was  to  I  -sod. 

Baft  the  master  and  fellows,  though  strongly  solicited,  would 
not  he  prevailed  with  to  resign.      Upon  lley  declared 

he  could   not   proceed  further  with  a  good  <•  •*  The  n    Itmt, 

<  'liuroh,"'  to  use  the  words  of  our  learned  historian,  "  was  r>  '-' 
already  ao  robhctl  and  stripped,  that  it  seemed  there  was  a 
design  laid  down  bj  BOOM  to  drive  all  civility,  learning,  and 
religion  mil  of  the  nation;  therefore,  the  hishop  declared  lie 
would  not  concur  in  such  things,  and  desired  leave  to  be  gone." 
The  ">  iton  sent  a  complaint  against  him  to  the  protec-  ' 

tor.  charged  him  with  throwing    in  unnecessary  scruples,  and  ,£  fTO^„r 
harking,  ax  they  call  it,  against  their  proceedings,    lie  wrote  a-^'*?'*' 
H   to   the  pn.t.'tor;  acquainting  him  "  he  was  ><i  3  ■■■ 

Brtremalj  dabotm  to  stand  fair  En  bivgiaetfi  opini.ui,  bat  that . 

bit  conscience  forbade  him  further  lengths  of  compliance;  and  /'/*l}JJ£ 

that  notwithstanding  no  person  was  more  inclined  to  satisfy  **»  "«*«■ 

i  hi'  enmniands  of  his  prince,  yet  in  some  cases  he  was  bound 

.ike  a  stand,  and  deliver  unacceptable  truth-.     That  a 

4  'hristian  ought  not  to  decline  bin  duty  for  the  fear  or  favoi. 

nn\  mortal  man  ;  for  our  Saviour  has  forewarned  us,  '  not  to 

NMM  whn  can  kill  the  bod\  LoljBUbjW  the  a]Ktttle 

it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 

The  prot.rtui   Kim  in. 1  the  bishop  an  answer,  blames  him 

for  going  too  far  in  his  scruples,  and  disagreeing  with  the  rest 

lb  hiio  the  king's  business  would  be  checked 

li\  his  incompliance.  How.  u  r.  at  last,  he  is  contented  to  leave  ^011**^*' 

■  the  direction  of  his  conscience.  ■■" 

To  return  to   Homier,  who,  pursuant  to   the  king's  orders, 

preached  ujkmi  the  bat  of  Beptember  at  Sr.  Paul's  Cross,  lb- 
insisted  u|m»u  1 1  cribed  him,  but  did  nut  dilate  upon 
some  things,  it  seems,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audi  He 
is  said  to  spend  most  part  of  his  sermon  about  uner 
of  oar  Sm  four*!  being  prosont  in  the  holy  euchai  ist,  and  plainly 
rtedthedi  m-h  of  Kome.  When  William 
roi                                                              * 
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l.atr.niT,  bachelor  of   ;  rod  John  H 

1 1  of  <Jloue«stor,  preferred  an    information 
I.  posed  themselves  present  nt  the  .sermon,  and  tha 
bishop  had  failed  in   bii  ]  ■<  rforinnncc,  and  not  answen 
majesty's  injunctions;  that  he  win*!  1  the  artii 

tlie  king's  minority,  and  managed  the  rest  of  his  discoui 
Miili  a  manner  as  was  most  likely  to  create  jeni 
people  disaffected  to  the  government. 

l'|>on  this  a  commission  was  issued  out  t"  archbishop 
mer,  Kidley,  bishop  of  Rochester,  Sir  William  Poire,  ai 
Thomas  Smith,  secretaries  of  state,  and  to  Dr.  M 
St.  Paul's,  to  examine  the  matter.     The   cninmussiuuer 
empowered  to   suspend,    excommunicate,    or   dap 
Bonner,  or  use  any  other  censure  ecclesiastical.     An 
them  are  likewise  authorized  to  pronounce   g 
whence  it  follows,  that  in  case  of  diversity  of  opinio 
Smith,  and    May,   doctor  of  civil   law,    might  h.v. 
archbishop  Cranmer  and  Ridley. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  Bonner  was  summoned 
Iwfnre  the  commissioners  at  Lambeth.  Whan  ha  eami 
the  room  where  they  sat,  he  behaved  himself  as  if  he  hi 
seen  them:  and  being  put  in  mind  to  pay  his  r 
smiled  on  the  archbishop,  and  protested  be  did  not  see 
Cranmer  let  him  know  they  wii  by  the  king's  authority  1 
him  to  an  account  for  his  sermon.  Bonner  bein; 
may  b>-,  t<>  hate  it  thought  he  was  questioned  about  mall 
faith,  waived  a  direct  answer,  l>egaii  to  discourse 
mass,  and  wished  it  more  r»  He  to 

In-  had  written  very  well  open  this  sacrament,  and 
prised  to  find  his  practice  do)  thle. 

When  tl  called,  he  is  said  to  have 

them  with  contempt  and  odd  language.     "  One  of 
said,  •'  talked  like  a  goose,  and  tl  ke  a  wot 

that  there  was  no  truth  in  their  evidence."     Thus  I 
the  matter,  and  charges  him  with  swearing  frequent 
course  of  the  trial.     If  this  is   true,  he  misbehaved  h 
nalv.  forfeited  hi*  gravity,  and  talked  out  of 
■■ting  the  register,  1  find  no  mention 
rate  carriage,  excepting  his  swearing  on< 

Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

archbishop  j  he  charge, 
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bill  of  complaint  road  in  court.     Bonner  came  Honored  with  BDWABD 

a  pTOtotltion,  in  which  he  seta  forth,  that  since  he  had  not  ■ t 

receiv.  d  ■  copy  of  the  commission,  he  reserved  himself  the 
libertj  of  excepting,  either  to  his  judges,  or  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  commission,  as  occasion  should  NUIlllAi  He 
called  the  instrument  a  pretended   commission,  which    b 

I  00  a  failure  of  regard,  he  excused  this  freedom,  by 
alleging  these  were  terms  of  law,  and  customary  fflftilwl 
defence,  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  086  of. 

After  this,   bo  de-it  ed  to  see  the  bill  of  complaint  :    which 
being  put  into  his  hands  an-  I,  he  told  the  ft  ners 

the  charge  was  couched  in  such  general  terms,  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  disengage  himself  by  a  jNirticular  answer.  The 
archbishop  replied,  the  main  article  was  his  omission  in  setting 
t"iith  the  Hngl  antimiity  dovfakg  his  non-age.  And  for  the  M. 
proof  of  this,  Hooper  and  Latimer  were  produced  as  wit- 
nesses. 

Bonner,  to  disable  their  testimony,  objected  heresy,  and  dis- 
affection to  his  person  against  them.  He  said  the  motive  to 
their  infi>nii.'Uioii  wis  not  any  failure  of  his,  with  BOOOWOt  to 
the  government :  their  quarrel  against  him  was  difference  in 
belief:  his  asserting  the  true  presence  of  our  Saviour's  body  279. 
and  blood  iu  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  was  that  which  pro- 
voked them  to  spleen  and  calumny  :  and  that  Hooper  bad 
denied  th  the   day  that  Bonner  preached,  and  mis- 

re|M.rted  his  discourse. 

The  archbishop  perceiving  Bonner  insist  so  much  upon  t  i 
true  pre-. nee  in  the  holy  eucharist,  asked  him  what  presence 
he  meant:  and  whether  he  thought  Christ  was  in  the  sacra- 
ment with  face,  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  and  other  lineaments  of  his 
body  '  (7pOfl  which  Bonner,  shaking  his  head,  replied,  hfl  was 
uely  sorry  to  hear  his  grace  deliver  himself  in  that  man- 
ner, and  urged  him  to  declare  his  belief  precis-.  Iv.  The  arch- 
bishop let  him  know  this  was  not  a  time  to  dispute  that  point 
that  their  business  uow  was  to  execute  the  kings  ton. 

Upon  Friday,  the  thirtei-  secretary  Smith 

sat  with  the  rest,  which  he  had  not  done  before,  although  his 
Dame  was  in  pan  this  Bonner  protested, 

tliat,  according  to  law  (meaning,  I  suppose,  the  canon  law), 
secretary  Smith,  by  not  acting  at  first,  had  disabled  himself 
n  the  function  of  a  commissioner.  Tho  archbishop  owned 
/.  2 
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I  nil -.  If  mi  lawyer,  but  thought  the  ol  n  unrcasooabi 

bUMB  I'etrv  and  Smith  toM  liii .1 

i:r   dt  the  kingdom  hail  been  thai  eU  those,  «H 

names  were  in  any  commission,  might  ait  and  make  part  of 
court,  though  they  had  not  bam  present  at  tin?  first  opening 
EUb  protestaftSon  l*'ing  thn  -le,  he  read  Ua  answer 

the  articles.      I  to  those  who  informed  against  him, 

charged  them  with  hens),  in  refeivni •••  to  the  holy  BO 
that  lying  under  this  character  of  infamy,  they  stood 
municated  by  the  Church,  and,  by  oonsequei  lit  not  to 

id.  p.c7B.    be  admitted  a*  informers  against  their  bid 

lad  to  the  injuneti  I  him.  and 

darned  their  being         i    1.   cither  with  the   king's    hand,  or 
signet,  or  any  of  the  council;  and  then  to  the  main 

article,  he  alleged  lie  had  fully  set  forth  tlu  u 

in  his  sermon,  and  preached  against  the  rebels  in  Devonshire 
and  Norfolk,  to  the  full  meaning  and  extent  of  the-  kii 
ter:  particularly,  that  he  was  so  far  from  abetting  t1 

:i,   or  giving  countenance  to  any  malcontents,   that 
declared  in  the  pulpit,  that  all  those  who  rebel  against 
prince  resisted  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  brought  dam! 
upon  themselves.     That  the  rebels  in  Devonshire  i 

nl  to  obey  their  prince,  lay  under  this  imputation 
and  that  no  pretence  whatsoever  could  justify  their  tak 
against  their  sovereign.    Prom  hence  he  inferred,  that  since 
■poke  so  folly  against   the  insurrections  above-mentioned, 
pressed  obedience  to  the  king,  it  must  follow,  of  course,  that 
plainly  maintained  the  kind's  authority  during  his  non-age, 
all  the  nation  knew  the  king  was  a  minor  when  he  preached 

F»».p. 681.  sermon:  and  therefore  he  hoped  no  little  slips  of 

failing  in  punctuality  of  expression,  would  be  construed  to 
disadvantage. 
The  court  replied,  bis  exceptions  against  the  informers 
licient,  unless  their  evidence  could  lie  disproved.      II 
told,  the  injunctions  were  read  to  him  in  council,  by  one  of 

lies,  and  given  him  by   the  protector  him 
afterwards  tl>  :dled  for,  and  the  article  concerning 

king's  |K>wer  of  governing  in  his  miiioi 
were  put  into  his  hands  again  by  secretary  Smith,  and 
promised  to  preaci 
him   know  his  maintaining  the  kings  authoi 
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:nul  implication,  did  not  MOM  up  to  explicit  MBUllluil  ami  tin'  BDV 

orders  he  received  |  and  that  it  was  a  Blender  defence  to  pre-  » , 

tend  his  want  of  memory. 

After  three  days'  adjourning,  the  court  met  again,  and  then  '■ 
Latimer  and  Honper  desired  to  purge  themselves  of  the  iinpu-  XTiKJ* 
tattoo  of  honey.       They  affirmed    they  had  never  advanced-^"  '*V, 
any  thing  concerning  the   hlessed    BOOnUDOOt,    hut    what  was  enjbekrvej. 
agreeable  to  the  Seripturcs  and  the  true  catholic  faith:   that 
they  offered  to  I  .      id  upon  this  article  by  tho  archbishop  of 
Canterhury,  or  by  any  other  learned  men  the  king  or  the  com- 
missioners ehouh lap] mint.  And  whereas  tftej  had  been 
hy  Bonner  With  meeting  on    the    first    day  of  Septemlier,  ami 
concert  ing  false  evidence  against  him.  I.atimer  declared,  that 
he  had  never  spoken  with  Hooper,  either  before  the  first  of 
■mber,  that  day,  nor  till  some  time,  after. 

Booner  being  oafled  an  ta  jantff]  Umeelf  more  fully,  with 

reference  to  the  longfe  potm  during  his  minority,  answered, 
that  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  council,  and  the  belter  discharg- 
ing his  duty,  he  had  prepared  notes  ujkhi  this  head  ;  that  he 
had  collected  several  instances  from  Scripture,  aud  other  his- 
-,  to  prove  that  the  minority  of  kings  was  no  diminution  of 
the  royal  character  ;  and  that  they  were  to  be  no  less  honoured 
and  obeyed,  than  at  any  other  time  of  their  age.  To  thin  pur- 
pose he  had  observed,  from  our  BogBflh  OflVOOioleB,  thai  Henry 
HI.,  Kdward    111.,  Richard  II.,    Henry  VI.,  and  Edward  \'. 

were  oon  of  then  of  age,  and  i  inat  of  them  deep  in  their 

minority  at  their  accession  to  the  throne:  and  vet  t hoy  were /JwgW'# 
all  olieycd  as  eoni|>Iete  sovereigns,  and  the  allegiance  doe 
them  never  so  much  as  questioned.      He  mentioned  likewise  J"''; 
several  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  :    that.  Uzziah  and  Ahaz  J*******1 
were  but  sixteen,    Manaases  but   twelve,  Joash  and  Josinh 
but  eight  years  old,  when  they  began  to   reign  .   bo  which  he 
added,  that  the  late  king  was  no  more  than  eighteen  when  he 
•succeeded  to  his  father:   tlmt   hfl    intended    to  preach   out  all 
these  notes,  but    that  his  tin enarj    tailed  him;   that  this  acci- 
dent happened  pnrtlj  b)  hi*  disuse  of  the  pulpit,  and  partly  by 
a  long  bill  -'lit  him  hy  the  000001]  to  gifS   0) 

i.i  tin-  rebels;  that,  bj  the  length  of  thai  popar,  Ida  memory 
broken,  and  bis  book  where  on. laid 

OUt  of  his  hand  in  hie  leiOMMI  !    upon  these  accounl  B  00  was 

babied  (rem  di  Irreriog  honaelf  an  fuiu  and  with  tliai  adran 
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OBABfc    tage,  as  In;  intended.     However,  he  did  not  omit   the  citir 
Abf.Oui«.  several  texts  of  Scripture,  tx>  put  the  people  in  mind  of  tl 
— "'  obedience  to   governors,    with   particular    application    to 
majesty's  case. 

As  to  the  other  injunctions,  he  answered  be  bn 
his  part,  and  given  orders  to  his  archdeacon  to  sec  then 
executed  ;  that  he  knew  of  no  massus,  or  Latin  service,  withia 
his  diocese,  excepting  in  the  lady  Marys  family,  or  the  chapds 
of  ambassadors.  The  commissioners  required  Inn*  to  ai 
more  directly  to  the  point  ..f  the  king's  authority  :  that 
ithirto.  tby  thought  his  defence  short ;  that,  without  furth.r 
satisfaction,  they  must  pronounce  him  guilty :  but,  in  case  be 
1  the  fact,  th«\  v.nulil  goon  further  to  i  the  wit* 

n esses.     The  bishop  giving  no  farther  -iineeses 

were  called ;  and  here,  Sir  John  Cheek  and  four   more  had 
their  oaths  given  them.     Bonner  desired  time  to  prcpar. 
interrogatories;  which  was  granted  him.     He  drew  a  paper 
of  twenty  questions,  consisting  of  sereral  parts,  and  couched 
artificially    enough.     To    give  a  proof  in    one    of  thi 
third  interrogator)-,  then,  was  thin:  "  Whether  they,  or 
of  them,  were  present  at  his  sermon  J     Where   tiny 
and   near   whom.'       When   they   came   to   it,   ami    at    j 
part  of  his  sermon!     How  long   they  tarried,  and    at 
part  they  were  offended  i     What  were  the  form  axid 
or  substance  of  it .'     Who  heard  it  in  their  couipa: 
the  other  witnesses  stood  l     How  long  they  tarried,   or 
they  went  awa;. 

Upon  Wednesday,  September  the   18th,  Bonner 
the  fourth  time  before  the  delegates :  and  here, 
objections  were  made  against  the  extent  of  their  autl 
king  sent  them  a  declaration  In  writing,  to  try   (j 
give  final  judgment  ;  and  proceed,  either  by  way  of  deui 
tion,  at  officio,  or  according  to  their  discretion,  as  the  matt 
should  require.     And,  by  virtue  of  this  instnim. 
emj>owered  to  waive  all  superfluous  delays,  and  dispensed 
in  case  there  should  he  any  omission  in  the  formalities  of ' 
law. 

Bishop  Bonner  produced  an  instrument,  to  prove 
not  obliged  to  make  any  further  answer  to  the  charge 
against  him:  .  according  to  his  customary 

he  called  the  process   and  commissioners  u  unjust   and 
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tensed."      lie  insisted,  principally,  that  the  article  concern- 
ing the  king's  authority  in  his  non-age  was  not  in  tin-  mm 
B    fa  "i    by    i'!  :or:  but  that  secretary  Smith    in- 

serted it  alter  tliu  protector  and  the  rest  of  the  council  wore 

gone. 

lie  objected,  likewise,  that  the  delegates1  proceeding  w.  r. 
altogether  irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  methods  of  law  ; 
tliat  sometimes  they  proceeded  •*  ad  denunciandum,"  some- 
times "ex  officio  niero,"  and  sometimes  "  ex  officio  nnM 
that  this  confusion  and  uncertainty  were  altogether  unpre- 
cedented, and  contrary  to  the  king's  ecclesiastical  laws,  and 
more  than  their  commission  would  Jul 

The  I  oners,  to  entangle  him  further,  and  drive  him 

from  lii*  defence,  gave  liim  new  articles,  though  much  of  the 

V  with  the  former,  and  made  him  swear  to  gu 
answer.     The  Usbop,  >■*   customary  protestation, 

desired  a  copy  of  the  new  charge,  with  reasonable  time  (0 
Pttt  in  his  answer.  This  being  granted,  lie  exhibited  an 
information  against  William  Latimer,  priest  of  St.  Lawrence 
Poult  ney. 

information  seta  forth,  that  Latimer  (who  int 
against  Banner)  had  heard  people  speak  irreverent l\  ami 
seditiously  of  the  king's  majesty,  in  words  to  this  effect : 
•  That  the  present  king  of  Lugland  was  but  a  babe,  and 
titter  for  a  toast  and  butter  and  a  mess  of  milk  than  to  make 
laws;  and  that  thvv  We  not  boun.l  hie  authority  until 

he  was  a  major:   that  the  said  William    Litim- ■  .1,  at 

the  last  session  of  the  commissioners,  the  archbUhop  of  I 
Urbury,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
l>r.  May,  being  present,  that  ho  had  heard  auch  words 
derogatory  to  the  king's  authority  spoken,  and  that  the  said 
commissioners  did  not  command  the  said  William  Lntimcr  In 
prosecute  the  said  persons  that  had  spoken  the  said  words;  and 
that  the  said  Latimer  has  concealed  the  *urds  aforesaid, 
not  i  to  any  |ierson,  as  in  bounden  duty  he 

ought." 

This     information     not    only    att'eetod    Latini-i        BridOBM 
against  Bonner,  but  came  up  to  an  iumieudo  of  connivance 
and  pai  tialitx  in  the  commission 
i     rain  cavitation 
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answer  given  it.      BlH  by  this  expression,  he  discovet 
either  defective  in  judgment,  or  a  party  historian. 

On  the  twentieth,  Hon  nor  appears  again,  and  speaks  home 
to  the  main  article,  declares,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  that 
the  king's  authority  during  his  non-age  was  perfect  and 
complete;  that  his  suhjects  were  hound  to  obey  his  laws 
less  than  if  they  were  made  after  his  coming  of  m. 

here  he  expraesly/ condemns  the  oonttaiy  opintoo  as  a 

lions  position. 

•>  tarv  Smith  was  particularly  lively  uj>on  the  bishop, 
charged  him  with  dilatory  and  evasive  answers,  fencing  with 
the  formalities  of  law,  and  treating  the  court  with  in-l 

For  this  reprimanding  ami  unusual  manner,  and 
some  coarse  language  given  the  bishop,  he  entered  a  i 
of  Smith's  judgment,  and  challenges  him  off  the  beucli.  Ii 
this  instrument,  amongst  Other  allegations,  besets  forth,  "that 
Smith  said  tin.1  bishop  acted  like  thieves,  murderers,  and 
traitors  ;  and  that,  unless  he  would  answer  by  word  of  mouth, 
he  should  smart,  and  do  worse;  and  tliat  tins  secretary 
■end  hiiu  to  the  Tower,  to  keep  company  with  the 
\rundel  and  Ket,  with  other  rough  and  menacing 
sions,  qmtl  bO  the  oh  i  a  oomin 

After  this  plot,  station  was  read,  secretary  Smith  told 
bishop  he  should  proceed   iii  liis  commission,  not  wit 

And  here  he  •  nig,    that 

toted  like  "thieves,   murderers,  and  traitors;"  and 
iiiguage. 
At  this  the  bishop  kindles  ;  and,  it  may  be,  tempo ■ 
ordinary  virtue  ujhiii  this  occasion.      However,   he  exceeds 

i  :  telle  Sms1  was  the  king's 

sioner,   and   secretary  of  state,    be  honoured    him  5    but, 
he  was  onl\    Sir  Thomas   Smith,  and  outraged   him  with 
much  ealunni)   and  gross  language,  he   told   him   "he  IwA' 
defied  him.   and  bid  him    do  wiiat  he  could.      "  Quod 
•1  lib." 
For  this  freedom  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  archbishop 
the  net  of  the  court.     The]  told  him,  that,  for  these 
Derate  sallies,  be  deserved  to  he  sent  to  prison. 

Upon    this    the    bishop,  himself    nut     well    0*4 

that,  'ft    t~>u-ti>.   the)   might   send   him  whither  th* 
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pleased,  and  bo  would  ubej  them,  unless   tli-v  meant  to  send  RDWARD 

htm  to  Um  devil,    for  tbitlicr  he  would  uot  go  at  their  com-   _* !_ 

mand.  "I  have  a  right  in  three  things,"  says  he:  a 
few  effects,  a  |»oor  carcase,  ami  my  soul.  The  two  Bwt  you 
may  main  pria  of,  though  unjustly;  but  I  will  keep  the  last 
out  of  your  power." 

[Jpen  (his  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw;  and,  being  called 
again  into  the  court,  he  put  in  nn  appeal  from  the  commis- 
si  to   the   king.       When  they   required   him    to   make 
a  further  answer  to  some  of  the  articles,  he  replied   he  was 
not  bound   in  law  to  give  any  further  k:  Um 

■;e  had  been  drawn  in  terms  more  particular  and  err  lain 
This  answer,  together  with  the  KboiilWU  of  his  behaviour,  were 
construed  |  contempt  of  the  court,  for  which  he  was  commit  bed 
to  the  Marshalsea.  At  his  going  off,  he  Uild  Cranmer  he  was 
sorry  his  grace  should  use  him  in  this  manner  ;  hut  thai  wliieli 
tr>'uhled  liim  most,  was  C'ranmcrs  suffering  the  heretics  to  take 
their  range,  and  poison  the  king's  subjects  in  London  and  else- 
whore.  And  thus  he  went  off  with  an  air  of  warmth  and  dis- 
composure. 

On   the  three-and-tweutieth   instant,  being  bftOOght  ages 

before    tli  oners,    he    sticks    to    his  farmer,  appeal,  %J*£ ffi' 

declines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  declares  that  he  not 

appeals  from  them,    but  that  he  intend-,   to  bring  in  a 

charge  against   them,  as  by  the   king's  ecclesiastical  laws,  and 

the  present  matter  of  fact,  he  lawfully  may.      At  this  session, 

;i    letter  from   BOmME  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  was 

!    in    court:   the    purport    of  it   was    to    aompjafn,     'that 

uiu   preachers   were    suffered   in   the   city   to   rail    (as   he 

Is  it)  against  the  sacrament  of  tlic  altar,  and  to  deny 

%lm  real  presence  of  Christ's   body  and  blood.     That   these 

mreachera  told  their  aadwooo,  that  faith  must  uot  be  forced, 

and  that  thaw  might  belieta  what  they  pleased.    The  biehop 

arctjuests  and  requite,  tin-  mavorand  alderuien  not  to  QODJUTe 
eat  these  heterodoxies,  nor  suffer  the  people  to  be  any  km 

fcllisle.l." 

ictary  Smith  asked  the   bishop  whether  this  was   his  1,1. ,.. .,:.;. 
Setter.      Bonner  replied,  he  was  resolved  to  abide  by  his 

Bppcal.      I'pon  this   li  inanded   to  pri  I  ordered 

ti  appear  on  Fridav  ncx;  ra  the  judgment  «•! 
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for  they  acquainted  him  they  should  proceed  I 
notwithstanding  his  appeal,  Dok  mid  procure  a 

sedens.      And  here,  the  bishop  of  Booboster  qv 
OOi   of  8k  John  against  Hornier,   "  be  that  does  e 
the  light" 

As  it  happened  the  commissioners  did  till 

the  iirst  of  October.     In  the  morning  before  the  court 
delegates  sent  their  articles  privately  to  the  bi 
tli<-v  required  bhn  to  confess  the  charg 
draft.     Tin*  articles  are  in  substance  the  same  with  whi 
been  objected  to  him  be  love,  with  some  additional  ch 
mis)  nt  his  trial.     Mad  the  bishop  signed  thin 

ho  bad  Uiweilicd  his  being  deprived. 

At  his  appearing  before  them,  they  continued  to  pres 
t.  an  acknowledgment  of  misbehaviour :  and,  provid 
owned  his  fault,  and  made  his  submission,  gave 
mises  of  favour.  I  hit  Bonner,  instead  of  compliance 
strongly  on  his  justification,  and  reading  a  new  protests 
disowns  their  authority,  callh  them  pretensed  judges, 
dares  that  his  ap|>caring  before  them  at  this  tiuie  w 
gether  forced  and  involuntary :  and  here,  by  appeals 
the  king  in  his  minority,  lie  declares  he  owns  hie 
authority  more  fully  than  tlie  commissioners,  who  refua 
•t.'  ofsnttb  an  application 

The  com  *  finding  the  bishop  wholly  uuinanag 

proceeded  to  judgment,  and  pronounced  him  dfirimd 
bfabopBio.      The  sentence  runs  in  the  name  of  nil  the  fivo 
miasioners,  though  secretary  Pcfae  never  sat  after  the 
day. 

II.    hall  mi  will  of  deprivation  sets  forth,  that   the 
had  been  negligent  in  making  inquiry  after  pnlygamiv 
those  who  either  officiated  or  sent  at  any  forn 

divine  sen  ice  not  allowed  by  thi  government.    I "  t  •  - « r  inste 
going  to  the  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  couiitctinnci 
with  his  presence,  pursuant  to  his  majesty's  ord 
said  bishop,   not  only  went  away  at  the  b  {  of 

course,  but  wrote  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  persuade 
in  th 

From  beoos,  tin-  at  proceed*  to  tin 

sion  in  his  sermon  with  r<  to  the  Kind's  power 
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minority  :  and  then  makes  mention  of  his  contumacy  and  mis-  i:iui  vi:n 

\  iour  before  the  commissioners.  And  these  arc  the  grounds  . '     ■ 

upon  which  the  deprivation  i".  founded. 

Bonner  excepts  against  this  sentence  as  null  in  the  authority. 
and  unjust  in  the  matter,  and  appeals  once  more  from  the  dele- 
gates to  the  king's  person. 

And  being  thus  deprived,  he  moved  for  a  discharge  from  the 
Marshalsea,  and  for  liberty  to  prosecute  his  appeal.  To  this 
Cranmer  replied.  that  upon  further  inquiry  they  found  his  cause 
worse,  and  himself  more  dipped  in  rebellion,  than  at  first  they 
mn  of;  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  concurring 
with  the  archbishop,  he  was  recommitted. 

Tins  usage  of  Bonder  was  by  some  thought  over-severe.     It  /&■«•«*» 
was  likewise  censured,  as  our  b  anted  Onneh  historian  observes,  "Jtp^imtium 
"  aa  not  canonical,  since  it  was  by  a  commission  from  the  king, 
and  since  secular  nun  vtlS  mixed  with  ekugjiuun  in  tl»e  cen- 
sure of  a  bishop.  To  this  it  was  answered,   (as  this  gentleman 
goes  on.)  that  the  sentence  being  only  of  deprivation  from  tin 
see  of  London,  it  was  not  so  entirely  an  ecclesiastical  censure, 
but  was  of  a  mixed   nature,  so  that  laymen  may  join   in  it. 
And  since  he  had  taken  a  commission  from  the  king  for  his 
bishop  rie.  li  he  held  it  only  during  the  king's  pleasure, 

he  could  not  complain  of  this  deprivation,  which  was  done  by  g_  pinai 
the  king's  authorii 

Hut  this  answer  seems  short  of  satisfaction.  For  which 
way  is  a  deprivation  from  the  see  of  London  u  not  entirely  an 
ecclesiastical  censure  V  Is  not  the  episcopal  office  an  eccle- 
siastical charge?  Is  not  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  over  his 
pioceaea  spiritual  authority!  Hy  being  deprived  therefore 
his  sec,  he  is  deprived  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  by  co: 
quericr,  the  censure  must  be  properly  ecclesiastical.  "  But  lie 
took  out  a  commission  from  the  king,  for  the  exercise  of  ha 
fund i  I  hat  is  true  :  but  what   can  be  inferred  from  this 

i ordinary  conduct!  Nothing,  but  that  the  king  may 
ftway  those  powera  ffbich  were  granted  with  a  clause  of  revo- 
cation, provided  it  was  within  the  king's  prerogative  to  mal. 
grant  of  such  powers.  But  not  to  inquire  futtlur  into  this 
matter,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  commission  taken  out  by  IJon- 
ner  and  the  real  of  the1  bishops,  which  -upposes  some  branches 
of  authority  settled  by  divim    right  '.  f<  I   i      immeeia- 

»nd  independt  at  of  the  regal  aapramaoj.     Dhm  what  ran 
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bo  bat  a  power  to  exercise  discipline,  in 

ducks,  and  preside  in  their  sec  in  raatt.-rs  purely  spirit 
Our  learned  Church  historian  continues,  and  obsoi 
"  Others,  who  looked  further  back.  remembered  that 
tine,  tli.'  emperor,  had  appointed  secular  mi  n  to  inq 
hi  une  things  objected  to  bishope  :  and  that  Buch  had  i 
the  busin.  of  I  'ri-ilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  eran 
appeal,  after  it  had  been  tried  in  several  synods ;  a 

judgment  against  DooaftttS  and  his  patty.     The*  Ba 
line  had  also,  by  his  authority,  put  Kustnthiu*  out  of 
and  Athanasius  out  of  Alexandria.     Aft-  the 

bo  bate  boom  mshopw  attending  on  them  in  th 

tatua  or  court,  to  whose  judgment  they  left  most  cai 
acted  only  by  commission  from  the  emperor.     So 
was  brought  to  condemn  Chrysostom  at  Constant!] 
had  no  authority  to  judge  him    by  the  CBDOOB*'" 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  thai  this  account 

ror's  proceedings  against  bishops,  misreports  matt 

for  the  purpose,  Euatathma,  bishop  of  Antioeh,  was  no 

iistantine  the  Croat,  but  by  the  council  of 
to  the   case  of  AthanSBroS,    he  \v;is   banished  by  Co 
upon  a  fa  I  itiou  of  disloyal  practice:  and  that  1 

aned  testop  the  importing  corn  from  Alexandria  to 

tinoplc.     hut  for  this  the  emperor  did  not  pretend  i 
him  :  to  which    I  may  add,  that  during  his  banishment 
all  along  owned  as  bishop  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  the  instance  of  i'aulus,  bishop  of  Constant inoj 
remoYcd  by  a  synod ;  and  that  not  enlivened  by 
but  his  son,  Constantius. 

Purther,  to  Oooai  interposing  in  the 

Cecilian  and  Majorinus,  upon   SO  Kpp  si  of  the 
party;  ma  answer  ma)   be  given:  ( Vcilian,  al I 
tion,  was  ordained  bishop  of  Carthage  by  Felix  Aptl 
Secundus,  Donates,  I'urpureus,  and  some  otlior 
opposite  party,  not   being  pleased  with  Ceeilian'a 
consecrated  Majorimis  to  the  same  see.     This 
tion  pretended  Felix,  who  ordained  Civilian,  was 
that  is,  had  delivered  the  Holy  Scriptures  up  to 
utors,  and  for  this  crime  had  lost  his   'pi 

i»  tli  Church. 

WAS,    at    The   einj  I 


•mined  in  a  synod  at   Rome,  and  afterwards  at  tin 

Aries,  and  judgment  given  fcr  <  Veilian  nt  both  places,     llut  the  •. .J . 

DonatJeti  refusing  to  acquiesce,  appealed  to  the  emperor  Con- 

etantine,  mho,  a  a  letter  to  the  council  oonvened  at  Arks, 

blames  tin*  Donatists  extremely  for  not  submitting  to  the  de- 
cision of  th.  Ileum  judicium  jiostulant,  «|ui  ipse  OpUL <••" 
judicium  Christ  i  I  Np  oto."     For,  to  speak  truth,  continut.-s  the  r.i«.. %••* 
emperor,  u  the  sentence  of  the  prelates  ought  to  be  no  less  re-  , 
garded  than  if  it  was  prananwed  by  out  Saviour  himself."    St.  '  ■  ■ 

Austin  commends  ('unstantine    far  not  intcrjkosing.  ami  says 
Is.    '  the  emperor  was  not  so  hardy  to  try   Has  DMiaaofa 
bishop." 

However,  being  at  last  either  tired  with  the  importunities  of  $«*>.< 
(he  Donatifte,  or  prevailed  on  by  the  flattery  of  hi.s  courtiers,  RUN<w< 
he  Doneeoted  the  cause  should  have  a  re-hearing  before  himself  JJ%£? 
at  Milan.     And  here,  after  the  matter  was  fully  examined.  the  .'-■*'' 
sent.         >i  the  eo fla  of  Boms  and  Aries  was  confirmed, Rpl 

tin    ohargfl  of  Felix  being  a  traditor  declared  false,  and  judg- 
ment given  for  C'ecilian.      Thus  it.  appears  tli<  emu  tW  did    "" 
more  than  aettifl  matt,  r  of  fact,  and  see  the  records  inspected. 
If  it  is  said  be  received  the  nppeal.  renewed  the  cause  de- 
termined by  two  synods,  and  took  upon  him  the  office  of  a 
•,  bo  this  it  may  1k>  answered,  that  princes  are  not  infal- 
ible  in  their  conduct  :   it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  surprised 
DO  foreign  business,  and  carry  their  regale  too  far. 
That  the  ancient  Church  did  not  allow  of  appeals  to  the  civil  Om.  VI 
be,  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  appears  from  the  council 

Antiocb  held  in  the  reign  of  i 

es,  "that  if  any  deacon  or  priest,  degraded  by  their  die- 0/  J^** 
:  any  biahop  deposed  1.  -d,  -ln.uld  !>■•  M  ttt) 

to  give  the  emperor  trouble  by  any  application,  wl  ■  . 

cases  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to  a  synod,  and  the 
tier  determined  there:  if,  th  ny  |>ersou  shall  over- 

k  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelate*,  end  Bouoh  the  emn 

BOB,  he  is  not  allowed  BO  much  BB  to  plead  his  cause  in 
uncil,  nor  ever  expect  being  restored  to  his  promotion.0 
"'  hus  Uio  bishops  in  the  council  of  Calcedon  detcrm'm 
ca.se*  of   Photiua,  metropolitan  of  TyiOi     they   doolaTl     Um 

M ''  ript  is  of  uo  force  against  the  oanooa:  and  yet 

I  only  to  a  contest  of  jnritdJcfttan  between  a 
I  kropolitan  and  one  of  his  suffragans.     Thus  at  the 
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general  council  of  Caleedon,  tin*  emperor  Martian  makes  m 
difficulty  to  neknou!  it  In*  did  not  come   thillwr  to  ex 

ercise  any  power  in  deciding  the  controversy,  but  ouK 
tify  the  decrees  of  the  fathers  with  the  civil    m 
that  the  canons  and  resoluf  he  bishops  were  not 

ing  before,  with  respect  to  BOO  .  hut  some  pco]>ie  are 

unhappy  as  to  bo  governed  further  by  temporal  penalties  tin 
the  terror*  oi  >rld. 

Further,  the  court  bishopa  mentioned  by  our  learned  his- 
torian did  not  act  by  the  emperor's  commission,  though  tbry 
were  sometimes  too  flexible  and  complaisant :  neither  doe*  uV 
instance  of  Epiplianiuss  condemning  i»f  Chrysostom  euppxi 
this  assertion:  for  St.  Chrysostom  was  deposed  bj 
ad  Quercum,  neither  had  Epiphanius  any  share  in  that  m- 
tence.  For  this  bishop  had  quitted  Constantinople,  and  a 
for  Cyprus,  before  Thenphilus  of  Alexandria,  and  the  rest 
the  bishops,  met  fur  the  censuring  of  St.  ChrysoBtom. 

To  return  to  llonner :  it  must  be  said  ho  made  a  hardy 
plausible  defence.     The  grounds  of  his  deprivation  seem 
what  Blender,  excepting  in  one  article  relating  to    tin. 
authority:    and  here,  the  bishop  proved  he  had  touched 
poinl  in  I  m,  though  not  in  the  form  prescribed: 

that  this  omksion  u,i>  only  a  misfortune  of  his  mem 
Unsung  no  feigned  excuse  appears  pretty  plainly  by  his 
the  authority  of  a  minor  prince,  so  fully  and  so  often  before 

es.     As  to  his  intemperate  behaviour,   if  Fox 
him  fairly,  he  was  much  to  blame.     For  my  part 
I»eing  very  tedious,  and  printed  by  Fox,   I  only  • 

tear  for  the  substance,  and  there!"  to,  as  to  the 
excepting  hi-  swearing  once  to  Smith,  I  shall   neither  ain 
nor  deny  the  charge. 

And  though  Bonner  defended  him  h  great 

and  resolution,  yet  I  somewhat  question  his  mi 
of  his  c.-isc.    Had  lie,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  king, 
to  the  upper  house  in  convocation,  he  might,  in  nil 
have  got  the  judgment  reversed,  and  recovered  his  aee. 

ftd  this  i  pretty  plain,   by  two  act* 

iment.     By  the  first  statute  it  is  expressly  pr 
"m  any  ecclesiastical  causes  which  may  touch  the 

or  successors,  the  pai  I  may  appeal  to  the  if 

ritual  prelates  in  the  upper  house  nf  convocation  :  *'   sod  M 
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hoi  of  appealing  is  confirmed  by  an  Act  in  the  next  year  of  BO*  lltn 

the  same  reign.     It  is  true  this  provision  refers  to  trials  pro-  » , 

secuted  in  the  courts  of  bishops  or  archbishops,  but  the  reason 
of  the  case  seems  to  hol«l  tff&BBk  SBJ  other  court  which  under- 
takes the   '-••'  .ustiial    matte* ;     but    1    shall 

determine  nothing  in  this  poind 

That  bid  no  gentle  fcppean  from  the  course 

of  thi-  whole  affair:    fur  firsr,  the  kind's  oi  council's  pi 
him  the  matter,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  words  of  his 
mon,  was  more  than  ordinary.     The  putting  such  singular 
terms  iipun  I  l»y  consequence  lessen  his  character,  and 

make  him  contemptible :  such  unusual  commands  as  ?1 
must  mrppose  the  council  believed  hitn  remarkably  .li  t.  crivc, 
cither  in  integrity  or  discretion :  but  "  Bonner  was  looked  on 
generally  as  a  man  of  no  principles.  All  the  oljedience  In 
gave,  eitlnr  to  the  laws  or  the  king's  injunctions,  was  thought 
a  compliance  against  bis  conscience,  extorted  by  t ■    >  ;  i 

censure  supposes  him  flexible  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  and 
compliant  to  whatever  was  enjoined  him.  But  it  was  fear, 
and  not  conscience  which  brought  him  to  all  those  lengths: 
this  is  but  fiffag  into  thoughts,  and  amounts  to  no  more  than 

Hypocrisy  ksspt  snosi  covert,  and  men's  heart* 

11  i >  view  baf   Qod  Alminht.y's;   besides,  human  laws 

remi  than    outward    compliance.     Courts  of 

justice  do  not  pretend  to  examine  principles  any  further  than 
practice  discovers  them.  I  have  insisted  the  longer  upon 
because  I  would  gladly  set  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  I  be- 
Bomer  complied  beyond  Ins  opinion  in  several  instances: 
I  am  far  from  defending  the  Ileal  of  his  temper,  or  his  san- 
guinary proceedings  in  the  next  reign  :  but  justice  ought  to  be 
done    to  everybody's  \>  and    the  more   exceptional Ifl 

any  man's  practice  is,  the  less  he  is  in  a  condition  to  want  any 
uhieli  belongs  to  him. 
'I'm  proceed   t"  HOIS  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  state, 
udlev.  i»arl  of  Warwick,  by  rap  the  Norfolk  rebeUion, 

raised  his  reputation,  and  fortified  his  interest  to  a  consi- 
ble  degree :  and  his  ambition  growing  with  his  success,  he 
resolved  to  push  hi*  fortune,  and  set  himself  at  the  helm.      To 
make  way  I  fat  ties  project,  the.  protector  was  to  be  removed. 
was  looked  on  as  no  impracticable  enterprise,  ling 

the  present  situation  of  affairs  ;    for  the  protector,  by  abetting 
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the  complaints  of  Uie  lower  coi  ordorin 

closures  td   Ixi   thrown  njicn    had   disobliged    the-    uul 

9  i<-k,  therefore 
|Mirif«l  ii  in  party  in  tin-  oounril.  resolved  bo  nod 

the  protector.     This*  duke,   being  informed  pi 

ings,  wrote  to  the  Londoners  to  raise  a  thousand  men. 
Brash    tli. 'in    well-armed    to    Hampton    Court,    t'.ir    the 
.security.      He  likewise  levied  some  men  in  the  neigh' 
and  conveyed  the  king  to  Windsor,  with  as  many  of  Uie  eo» 
cil  and  court  as  he  could  prevail  with  bo  go  with  him. 
'I'lu'  bids  in  the  earl  of  Warwick's  interest  had  now  formed 
nt  into  a  council  at  London.     Their  names  arc  these" 

the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  St.  John,  president;  the  marqw* 
of  Northampton,   the   earls  of  Arundel,    SouttuunptOO 

Shrewsbury,  the  lords  ilussell  and  Wentworth  ;     to 

add  the  chief  joedoe  Monntagne,  Sir  Bdward   .v.«r;h 
llichard  Southwell,  Sir  Edmnnd  Peckham,  seci 
Sir  John  Gage,  .Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Thomas  ( 
Anthony    Brown,  Sir  Anthony    Wingfield,   Sir  J 

:'  the  house  of  commons,  and  Dr.  WotbOQ. 
nohlemcn,  privy-counsellors  and  persons  of  distil 

London  to  furnish  them  with  forces,  to  rescue 
majesty  out  of  the  duke  of  Somerset's  liands.  whom  tl 
mi  ninny  to  the  king  and  kingdom;   and,  that,  this  c< 
might  not  appear  undeserved,  they  drew  up  a  charge  in 
against  him.     The  principal  articles  arc  these  following: — 

eating  discords  and  misunderstandings 
the  king's  Huhjects,  he  had  embroiled  the  coram* 
which   waa   left  in  a   pea<  d   pood    conditio 

late  king,     Thai  he  had  countenanced  sedition  and 
and  occasioned  the  Im  ami   men  in  the 

commotions:  that,  either  by  his  neglect  or  |  --ncsa 

had  been  th<  eanse  of  losing  several  forts  and  places  of  ii 
ance  beyond  sea.     That  being  made  protector  on  coudiUwo 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  l>oard,  he  had 
observed  that  condition,  but  had   treated    with   amboastAn 

md  lord- lieutenants  by  his  own  an  thorn* 
he  bad  dOM  many  things  contrary  to  law  ;  helil  a  court  of  w 
m  honse  ;  embatsed  the  coin,  and  publish**!  p- 
ions  against  inclosures,  contrary  to    the    sense 
whole  council:  that  he  bad  neglected   the   i  |  neui* 
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bid  down  by  the  1  fbrthogorarnmenl  ad:  fchntBDWAfts 

ho  had  amied  his  own  friends  and  servants  anil  left  the  kind's  « ^— * 

servants  unarmed.     And,  lastly,  that  he  had  only  made  it  hia 
business  to  aggrandize  himself;  to  create  misunderstand! 
amongst  the  nobility  ;  to  draw  malecontcm-  int. .  his  interest; 
to  lavish  out  a  vast  deal  of  treasure  in  building  of  palaces,  at  a 
time  of  distress  and  pottle  calamity." 

The  protector,  finding  himself  deserted,  that  the   city  of  TU  .■/■*»•/ 
London  had  refused  to  assist  him.  and  engaged  with  the  \>  ,4, 

of  the  other  party,  resigned  to  bis  misfortune,  and  put  the  l  '*j 

and  himself  in  their  hands.      Upon  this  be  VII  BflOt    to  the  Qoihrin'i 
Tower;  and  here  I  shall  break  off  his  ston  till  the  consiilera-  * 
tion  of  time  calls  for  it .  I  mmL 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month.  CiKin.  who,  it  is  likely,  ':,{<*.; 
had  not  heard  of  the  protectors  declension,  wrote  to  him  up" 

abject  Of  The  letter,  as  it  stands  in  his  Epn 

is  dated  fal  thfl  year  15*t»,  but  in  the  Paper-office  the  82nd 
<  fetober  is  only  put  down,  without  the  mention  of  the  \> 
That  it  was  not  written  the  bet  \car  I  think  h   pretty  plain  • 
first,  from  Calvin's  letter  to  Boeer,  in  which  In    icquiilll  I  bJlU  284. 
he  bad  written  to  the  protector  to  earn-  on  the  lb -format  ion : 
now  DueSf  did  n<»t  arrive  in  England  until  the  beginning  of  the 
year  I  *>  41)  ;  but  this  letter  of  Calvin  supposes  Ifciccr  in  Eng  , 
land.     Secondly,  Calvin,  in  his  letter  to  the  protector,  make-  ' 
several  objections  against  the  Common  Prayer-bonk,  which  was 
not  printed  till  this  year,  nor  U  much  as  drawn  up  uuiil  wim 

To  come  to  the  matter  in  ths  letter.  In  the  beginning  "I 

hie  address,  Calvin  commends  the  protector  for  the  zeal  and 

lution  he  had  shown  in  retrieving  religion,  and  OWUB  the 

torship  of  Clod  was  now  restored  in  I.     1 1 « -  i  ■  -  - 

dueoa    the  main  of  bis   discourse   to    three  head*.      Coder  the 

*fir*t,  he  would  have  the  people  rightly  install  pointi  to 

t  j,._-  method.     And  here  he  requires enbeeriptfon  to  the  article*- 

ion:    that    all    bishops    and    pari>b-priests  should    be 
r,|digod  to  this  condition;  and  that  no  person  sliould  be  ad- 
«  tiittid   to  any  ecclesiastical    function    without    giving   solemn 
"Consent  to  the  doCtrinel  received.     He  likewise  highly  apt- 
*.     •  Form  of  Common  Prayer."  and  looks  i 

as  a  Decenary  expedion 
lie  acquaints  the  protector  with  his  being  informed  "l 

a  a 
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sorts  of  troublesome  people  in  England.    <  hie  of  the 
were  those  they  called  <  re.     ••  These/"  says  Calvin 

muii  of  wliimsev  and  enthusiasm,  ami    if  tiny  might  hav 
will,  would  quickly  confound  all  order  and  public  set 
The  other  party  are  so  far  bbdUm  with  the  < »l«l  supe 
that  they  will  not  endure  the  parting  with  it-     Now 

nil  the  other  i  I!  el  th  weight  of  a  at 

tion,  and  have  the  sword  drawn  upon  them.      1- V 
are  revolters  against  God  as  well  as  the  king.*" 

Thus  we  see  Calvin  had  nn  great  tenderness  for  diss* 
He  verj    heartily   recommends    methods  of  rigour, 

from  Sodnlging  liberty  of  oonackBOOi 

His  second  head  touches  upon  the  throwing  out 
And  here  he  declares  against  all  accommodating  scheme 
methods  of  moderation.    He  allows  of  no  latitude  for  disci 
nor  gives  any  deference  to  antiquity  ;  and  seems  to  con 
rule  of  worship  to  express  in    Scripture, 

these  narrow  priDtipli .•>  he  falls  upon  the  censure  of  the 
Common  Prayer-book.    And  as  an  instance  of  some  real 
corruption,  he  objects  against   praying   for  the  dead 
communion  office.     uAnd  freely  gnints  this  m 

of  the  dead  does  not  imply  any  approbation  of  the  popk 
gatory.    He  likewise  owns  himself  sensible,  th.it  the  com 
ration  of  the  dead  was  so  ancient  custom  in  tlje  Ch 
that  this  was  d.  lit'v  the  communion  of   saints,  to 

I  ,  :  ndeoce  between  the  Church  militant  and 

ant,  an-1  to  declare  their  liclicf.  that  the  faithful  of 
other  world  were  all  of  the  sai  tyV     Hut  tli 

the  ideas  of  the  future  state,  keeping  up  a  ooi 
twees  '.In- living  and  the  dead,  and  giving  the  I 
Entertated  chanty,  will  by  DO  means  pass  Calvin's  teat. 
man,  who  thought,  himself  wiser  than  all  the    t".<: 
primitive,  or  bishops  of  the  \<\  hureh.  throw**  in 

gistcrial  exceptions.      He  argues,  that  the  L< 

tan  a  part  of  religion.  "  that  all  human  additions  do 

lots  the  service.     That  in  our  addresses  to  God  Alrniglrii 

are  not  allowed  to  indulge  our  fancy,  and  giro  way  to  syaj 

impassion  :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  rather  to  be  gw 

by  the  apostles  rale,  and  make  the  word  of  God  the  pro* 

iphcation :  but  this  mention  of  the   di.-i.l,  which 

.limn  edition  or  religious   regard,  does  not  cuw 
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warrantable  measures,  nor  answer  the  true  directions  for  i.t' 

i.    Aii.i  bring;  thawftue,  no  better  tlian  gopplnnMotol  

imeiitiou,  is  not  to  be  endured  in  the  Imly  eucharist. 

"  There  are  some  other  things,  as  lie  goes  on,  which,  though  ••■■'•—«* 
11  e  ii        i  II-  T    rtetmnmH 

they  do  not  fall  under  such  degrees  of  censure,  are  not  to  M  nmMWmiu. 

excused  :  and  that  is,  the  ceremoniea  of  chrism  and  anointing. 
As  for  chrism,  what  is  it  hut  the  retail  of  weakness  and  i^: 
ranee !     The  institution  of  our  Lord   will    not  satisfy  some 
people ;  they  must  have  a  now  symbol  to  represent  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism,  as  if  the  wnter  was  not 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.     As  for  extreme  unction,  it  is  the  •'  • 
effect  of  an  incoasiderate  zeal,  not  supported  with  proportion-  <*&**** 
nble  pretensions.     People  would  practise  the  custom  of  the  ■*"*'•• 
apostles,  without  apostolic  gills,  to  justify  their  imitation ;  for 
when  the  apostles  made  use  of  oil  in  the  recover}'  of  the  sick, 
the  manning  of  this  cere  monywas  to  show  the  supernatural 
performance;  and  therefore,  when  miracles  went  off,  the  cir- 
tance  of  anointing  ought  likewise  to  be  discontinued.     It 
fa  therefore  most  advisable  to  strike  off  all  these,  and  admit  of 
no  usages  hut  MOB  as  are  conformable  to  Hit  inouknd  writings, 
mid  tend  •.ion.     For  the  toleration  of  people's  weak- 

ness ought  to  be  indulged  only  in  order  !•  inst  rue- 

neither  are  we  to  exceed  so  far  in  lenity  md  M 
sion  as  to  continue  any  fi>oli»h  ClutflBI  merely  for  the  gratifying  s'^w* 
men's  humours,  who  can  give  no  good  reason  for  the  satisfying  U^*a,WBW. 
t  heir  demands,**  nW»»  #*. 

Thus  Calvin  lias  taken  great  care  to  avoid  the  imputation  I 
precautions  Hucer  against :  to  keep  close  to  the  extremes,  to 
guard  against  a  temper,   and  stand  off  from  reconciling  ex-  k^*,1^' 
pedients.  P- lwl 

This  the  learned  Hevlin  calls  reforming  Um  Church  without 
fonr  or  wit,  without  regard  to  peace  at  home,  or  uurrnupondaDoa  H"1''.' 
[  abroad.     "  Such  lax  management,"  says  ('ah in,  "  may  pass  in  ,. 
government,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Church  allows  no  such 
iprvdonftia]  eooeidarn&kmni     Ben  we  are  tied  down  to  tJuJex--^^ 

I  .rc*«v*  "ill  of  God,  and  barred  all  supplemental  provisions."  Proton. 

Undef  his  third  head  for  suppressing  immorality,  ho  shows  ffMiml 
commendable   zeal,   and   delivers   himself    with    advantage  JZ«L. 
lough.     He  lets  the  r  know  how  much  his  grac 

»blige<l  to  "  discountenance  hbertinism,  and  punish  thflee  crimes 
k'hich  are  oftentimes  overlooked  by  the  State.    That  governor-; 
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CRAM      take  care  U>  (fa  justice  upon  theft,  rape  uon 

•l.v  enough.     Anil    why  :      BoCSMSfl    :li. _-\    Bad  tl 

1 'inter  il.ly  touched.     Whereas  intempcrano 

and  blasphemy,  are  frequently  connived  at;  as  if 
i  lawful  sallies,  or  faults  shoos!  below  conoid 
pronounces  quite  otherwise  upon  there  matters.     Ho 

know  how  dn  a  tiling  it  is  to  insnll   lii^  oinni 

and  not  to  lam  liis  honour  in  the  highest  regn1 
Sennacherib's  profane  insolence  was  pursued  with   re  mi 
vengeance. 

'  And  as  to  adulteries,  it  is  a  shame  tlial  those  wl 
themselves  Christians  should  t»  more  remiss  than  lieali 
punishing  this  crime;  that  a    wickedness  of  this  a 

pass  for  a  jest.    Is  Una  all  bin  regard  we  have  for  the  o 

its  of  marriage? — for  the  most  solemn  alliance  and 
munieable    friendship ? — for    a    relation  which    repress 
union  between  Christ  ami  his  Church?     As  for   111 
we   believe  the  Apostles,  wc   shall    find   them   chai 
no  leas  than  sacrilege:  they  profane  the  tempi.'  of  tin 
tihost,   forfeit  the  Divine  protection,  the  privil 
tianity.  and  make  themselves  obnoxious  to  eternal  punial 
The  apostle  does  not  allow  us  to  maintain  any  common 

!>    licentious  people:   they  ought  not,  therefore. 
bred  in  the  Church  of  Qod.     It  is  the  winking;  at  i 
stances  of  scandal  which  embroils  the  world,  and  dm 
the  judgments  of  Heaven."*    lie  therefore  very  honest 
the  protector  "  to  interpose  his  authority  in  behalf  of  sob 
II.    insists  upon  discipline;  and  that  the  bishops  and 
priests  should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  admit  any  oi 
libertines  to  the  holy  communion.    This  ie  admiral 
nnd  wry  well  becoming  the  I  of  a  di\ 

As  for  bis  dictating  in  matters  of  religion,  int.-nn 
freer/  Jo  the  settling  foreign  Churches,  and  make 
arbiter  of  controversy,  this  is  not  altogether  t*.. 

"•tally  -since  he  delivei  I  in  so  d< 

Jksides,  he  addresses  the   protector  as  if  the  go 
the  Church    was  almost    wholly  at  his  disposal. 
BOppO  st   compass   of  spiritual   authority    iri 

Cairin'.      regale.     Hut  thai  the  enil  magistrate  was  absolute  i 
IjC'sfi l<JS'  WM^QTSi  ,,r  ,',al  l'"'  discipline  <•!  the  Church  ought  to 
HaHfc         ruled  by  the  Stat.-,  was  far  from  Calvin's  opini 
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Ik-  proved  by  his  eantesl  with  the  senate  at  Geneva.     HJsbdwaid 

commentary  on  Amos  is  likewise  a  remat  otanoc  to  this  <— 

purpose  :  where,    expounding  opon  these  words,    "  Hut    pro 
pheey  oat  Igpdn  any  man  at  Ik-thel.'*  he  delivers  himself  thus :  K.'^r. 

I'ropbcsy  again  no  more  at  Bethel.1     Why  '  —  because  i 
the   king's  chapel:    that    ia  on  Here  Amaziah 

priest    endeavours    tu    prove    the    Helhcl-worahip    warrantable, 

»il  was  settled  by  the  roy.nl  authority.     The  ting  WlD 
bate  it  so  :  he  has  a  right  to  execute  his  pleasure,  and  nobody 

lit  to  contradict  it.     And,  at  this  day,  there  an 
many  within  the  pope's  communion  who  give  princes  an  extra- 
ordinary latitude  with  respect  to  this  matter. Those  who 

at    first  gave  such   large  OOtnOM  Dilations  to    Henry,    king  of 
England,    were  no  long-headed    people:  their   complim. ntino 
him  with  such  a  sovereign  authority,  in  all  matters,  shock. d 
me  extremely.     Those  who  called  him  the  supreme  heail  of  the 
Church,  under  Christ,  were  plainly  guilty  of  blasphemy.     This 
was  extravagantly  too  much.      However,  its  being  tin    aflbet  of 
an  inconsiderate  ne]  is  BODM  excuse  :  and,   therefore,    let  us 
forget  it.   But  tluit  impostor,  who  was  afterwards  chancellor  to  ' 
that  Proserpine,  who  now  outdoes  all  the  devils  in  mischief, —  ZlfaluT* 
this  scandalous  impostor,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  whan  he ^Smik 
was  at.Katisbon,  did  not  offer  to  support  this  regal  supremacy /^*-.. 
by  arguments,  nor  took  any  notice  of  the  counter-evidence  in  mifiu,m 

lie  thought  it  vuii'ni.ni.  |,.  affirm  Hie  king's SwSoIi* 
authority  unlimited,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  set  aside  tttU  *"•  "*u 
ai'  ^es  and  introduce  new  ones  .it  DM  pleasure,     if  the  Mary, 

■rino  relates  to  nesting  and  ebeti  A    ai  |  i  Ling's 

ointment.      His    majesty    may  command  tin-    people    to  eat 

li  upon  what  days  he  thinks  fit :    the  king  may  liar  priests 

the  liberty  of  marriage  ;  the  king  may  deny  the  people  the  use 

he  cop  in  the  LortTa  Supper.  Why  bo  '. — because  the  longs 

prerogative    is    absolute.       Now,     this  is  exactly    Aninziah's 

doctrine:  'It  is    the  king's  sanctuary,   and   it   i-    ll>     king's 

court.'     Let  us  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  it  stands. 

i.-iziah  assigns  the  king  a  double  Amotion;  he  main- 

^ tains  it  is  in  his  power  to  transform  religion  into  what  sli;i|  B 
leases.     Thus  he  charges  Amos  with  disturbing  the  puhlie 
repose,  upon  the  prerogative-royaL     Ai  to 

th.  .,  provided   tl 

bi  >i\K  A  religion,  and 
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:•*'  to  tin  Church,  as  Isaias  calls  them.     It  inay,  thcre- 
be  reasonably  expected  from  princes,  tliat    they  should 
make  use  of  their  sword  in  defence  of  <  led  Almighty's  worship. 
Hut  then,  on  lb-  otli. a  bo«  arc  an  unthinking  sort  of 

people  who  carry  the  royal  character  too  far  into  spiritual 
matters.  This  extreme  is  too  common  in  Germany.  Neithrr 
(In  tin1  countries  about  us  stand  clear  fnun  this  infection.  And 
now  we  are  sensible  of  the  consequence  of  thnt  unliappv  prin- 
iripl*-,  which  gives  the  civil  ina^Lstrato  a  sovereignty  in  religion, 
and  dissolves  the  Church  into  the  Stale.  This  sacrik'gna* 
invn-i  amongst  us  at  present,  by  not  distinguishing  tar 

bounds  of  civil  authority.  As  things  are  managed,  princes  <k 
not  think  they  can  reign  unless  they  strip  tin-  Church  of  atr 
authority,  ami  make  themselves  supreme,  both  in  matters  of 
faith  and  spiritual  government.  The  devil  prompted  Amaaal 
with  this  notion.  Since  it  was  the  king's  chapel,  tin 
be  no  prophesying  against  the  court  belief.     No :  the  lringi 

i  m  must  stand,  and  not  be  questioned.  This  is 
doctrine  !  These  soft  notes  make  music  in  the  ears  of  | 
Tli.-v  fall  in  with  the  imposture,  and  desire  nothing  more 
to  hear  themselves  made  masters  of  everything  svithoutrwem 
Thus  they  enter  vigorously  upon  the  practice  of  their  cede* 
astic  .supremacy,  and  pretend  a  zeal  for  religion.  Bat  tk» 
spring  of  this  motion  is  nothing  but  ambition  ;  itisoolvbf 
cause  they  would  gladly  extend  their  authority,  and  knock  ion 
every  thing  with  their  sceptre.  There  must  be  a  guard  upon  lb 
quarter ;  for  princes  have  been  always  remarkable  for  Uik  ■ 
carriage,  and  made  it   their   !  raw  religion  witii 

their  jurisdiction,  to  bend  it  to  their  humour,  and  sometimes 
their  interest  too.  For  it  is  dominion,  and  not  cor 
which  frequently  governs  them  in  this  affair." 
Thus  we  see  Calvin  was  no  slave  to  the  regale. 
The  duke  of  Somerset  being  now  forced  from  the  ndminMK* 
tion,  and  confined,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  bef  | 
of  recovering  his  liberty  ;  but  finding  himself  overlooked  k 
wrote  to  the  lords  of  the  council  for  his  enlargement . 
plains  of  l-eiug  denied  the  privilege  of  his  peerage,  and  huwkvi 
from  appearing  in  parliament ;  that  his  ln-ing  arbitrarily  » 
eluded  the  house  of  Lords,  might  affect  the  rest  of  the  nu«kn| 
and  prow  a  dangerous  precedent.     Howei  declined 

testing  his  right  any  further,  and  is  willing  to  submit  to 0 
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judgment  of  the  learned  in  tin:  law.      Hut  after  all  tiii*  r<»i  VRI) 

tion,  lie  sugge*t»  that  if  a  -  II. . I.  and  MJ  i • 

MM  who  had  a  right  of  voting  exclude],  tin*  singularity  would 
break  the  authority,  and  invalidate  the  decrees  of  the  whole 
synod.  He  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  late  protectors  pro- 
ceedings, and  hopes  better  usage  from  their  lordships.  I 
insists  boldly  upon  his  innocence;  presses  to  be  brought,  to 
his  Hmn  in  the  house  of  Lords  ;  ami,  instead  of  impri  i 
iiient,  uiakes  no  question  of  being  commended  for  what  he 
has  done. 

Abort  thii  t ■  ■  1 1 ■  -  i  op«  Pan!  in.  departed  this  life,    i  be  tat-* 

dinals  immediately  appeared  in  the  ■OOdW!  lor  a  new  election. 
ml   i'ole  was  not   forgotten  upon  this  occasion.      II  is 
in,  the  advantage  of  his  behaviour,  and  his. 

quirement*  in  learning,  were  strong  recommendation*.  1  Inu- 
tile cardinals  were  divided:  part  i>f  them  P8N  in  the 
li,  and   purl-IB  the   1 mperor's   interest.      These  vveie  ''"' 

two  biggest  divisions ;  but  some  there  were  who  stood  clear  of 

parties,  and  altogether  unengaged.      The  imperial    cardinals 

Unaaimoaahr  for  Pole.     This  prelate,  instead  of  acknow-  ''"T^"", 
:ie    their   favour,    blamed    their    precipitancy  ;    Btmmtly  Ifr  inn  jmt 

entreating  than  not  to  ba  awajed  in  the  least  by  h&oj  ,,r  uf',^om. 

regards  of  friendship,  hut  to  make  the  honour  of  Ciod  and  the 
good  of  the  Church  the  chief  motive  to   their  resolves.     The 

speed  of  Pole's  friends  being  thus  .li.el..  d,  gave  the  French  an 
opportunity  of  moving  the  postponing  th'  0  until  all 

nmmliers  of  tin-  college  had  time  to   appear.      And  hen-  car.li- 
nal  Carafli  i  I V..  exacting  to  gain  the  chair  if 

Pole  could  be  set  aside,    .'i3.pli.1i   to   calumny,  and  dig] 

his  eonortftor.    Thus  lie  attdoarourod  to  draw  aauopfcknof 

heresy  and  in-  ibji  to  upon  cardinal  Pole;  charged  him  with 
iug  too  great  a  correspondence  with  Ihfl  l-utli.  tans,  and 
naming  one  Flaminius  in  his  family,  who  lay  under  that 
imputation.  That  lieing  coiumisMoimted  to  impure  into  heresy 
at  Viterbo,  In-  discharged  most  of  the  criminals ;  gave  a  gentle 
correction  only  to  some  few,  hut  punished  none  capitally.  H- 
told  them  likewise  that  i'ole  had  sent  a  young  woman  to  a 
num.  ■  many  believed  was  his  OVfl  d aughtcr.      He  was 

tlierefore  at  a  loss  to  understand    their   jceal   fur   ■ 
Cardinal.      Was  Italy  M  barren  in  leanm  that 

i  ie  Um  tether  and  of  B01 
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to  furnish  tlicin  with  a  pope  I  To  what  purj>osc  is  all  thai 
peine  '  Even  body  knows  this  cardinal  is  wholly  in  tin-  interns 
of  the  court  of  Vienna.  Have  we  a  mind  the  emperor  should 
make  himself  master  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  and 
plunder  Hume  again  by  way  of  diversion,  aud  to  make  his  army 
aa  entertainment  !  1'ole  defended  himself  so  tiandsofloch 
again-!  ihi*  invective,  that  the  .  ved  then 

was  Doting  hut  envy  and  ambition  in  the  cliarge  ;  and  tin 
their  inclination  to  choose  him  was  stronger  than  before.  Sate 
after,  a  majority  ofthi  ;•■  oame  (  tment  late  ia 

the  night,   ordered    the  servants  to  wal.  lead  I'riub;  x 

\  ".mi.  nan  m,  •nileman  ;  their  business  was  to  acquaint  him  «itk 
Pole's  election,  and  tliat  they  came  to  "adore"  him,  as  they 
..ill  it,  aooording  to  custom;  which  nniiioiiy  was  to  para 
before  the  affair  could  be  finished  Prion'  having  told  Pale 
the  nam  with  an  air  of  pleasure,  the  other  gave  him  a  frieodh 
v.  aud  refused  to  receive  the  ren|H.rt  of  the  conclave.  H» 
told  them  a  preferment  of  that  nature  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  desired ;  that  it  ought  to  be  regularly  managed,  and  an 
carried  on  in  a  tumultuary  maimer;    thai    night  was  en  unprt- 

pvr  time  to  conclude  so  great  a  concern  ;  that  God  was  ti 
of  1  not  of  darkness.      He  desired  them  tbercft 

hair  resolution  until  next  day,  and  that  the  matter 
then,  if  Qod  so  pleased,  be  brought  to  a  issue. 

Italian  cardinals,  interpreting  this  backwardness    to  a 
phlegmatic   temper,   began   to  drop   their  opinion    of  1 

:    and    thus  recalling   their  votes,    they    chose  tk 
cardinal  Do  Monte,  who  took  the  name  of  Julina  III. 

To  return  to  England.  On  the  fourth  of  November  thr  jar 
linment  sat.  after  a  prorogation.  I  shall  mention  those  staid** 
which  concern  the  Church.  The  first  of  this  kind  enacts  lb 
recalling  the  old  liturgic  books,  and  taking  away  images  oat 
churches.  ruble  sets  forth  ;  "  That  whereas  the  ImfV 

most  excellent  majesty  lias  of  late  set  P  ►rtl  I  -  tabhsbtdtf 

authority  of  parliament,  an  uniform,  godly,  and  quiet  order/ 
common  and  open  prayer,  in  a  book  entitled  '  The  Books' 
Common   l'rny  .  (ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  jW 

other  I  GereuM  i  iea  after  the  Oiuroh  of  En. 

used  and  observed  in  the  said  Church  of  England,  agreeable  * 
the  Order  of  the  Primitive  Church. '  much  more  comfocuA* 
unto   his  loving  subjects  than  utter  diversity    of  service  * 


heretofore  of  long  Una  has  been  used  ;  being  in  the  same  book 
ordained  nothing  to  be  read  but  the  very  pure  Word  of  Uod, 
or  which  Lh  evidently  grounded  upon  the  Name  ;  and  in  the  other, 
things  corrupt,  untrue,  vain,  ami  Miperntiiious,  and,  as  it  were, 
■  preparation  to  superstition,"     That  the  not  calling  in  and 
defacing  lhe.se  li  i  >k>  gMO  occasion  to  the  decaying  and  hii 
ing  the  reception  of  (ha  said  (.'omiuon  Prayer-book,  eneoiiraged 
people  in  |bi  [f  "lil  superstition-,  service,  and  kept  up  a 
of  opinions  and  ccrcinoniea.     It  is  therefore  enacted,  "  ] 
all  hooks  called  Antiphoners,  MLssales,  (Irailes,  Processionales, 
Ifandeai    Kegendes,  Pies,  PortuassoB,  Primers,  in  Latin  or 
E i igl  i si  i,  Couchers,  Journalles,  Ordinallcs,  or  other  books  or 
writings  whatsoever,  heretofore  used  for  service  of  the  Church, 
mitten   or    printed    in    tiie    English  or  Latin    tongue,  other 
t h.-ui  such  as  are  or  sliall  lie  set  forth  by  tin-  king!  maj 
sliall  he  by  authority  of  this  present  act  clearly  and  utterly 
abolished,  extinguished,   and   forbidden   for  ever  to  be  lined 
or  kept  in  this  realm,  or  elsewhere  within  any  of  the  lung's 
dominions. 

•'It  is  further  enacted,  that  all  images,  of  whatsoever  uiate- 
ri;iU,  taken  out  of  churches  or  chapels,  or  yet  standing  in  nny 
such  places,  should  be  destroyed  and  def'ao  d. 

"  As  for  the  books,  they  wore  to  he  delivered  to  the  mayor, 
bailiffs,  constables,  or  churchwardens,  in  their  reap •otive  toWat, 
who  within  three  months  after  they  came  to  their  hands,  were 
to  deliver  them  over-,  tin   arcUriahop)  tnahopi  ebana  llor.  or 

commissary  of  the  diocese,  in  order  to  be  by  lliein,  either 
openly  burned,  or  otherwise  defaced  and  destroyed.  And  that 
in  case  any  of  the  persons  above-mentioned,  kept  any  of  the 
lsMiks,  and  diil  not  bring  them  in  to  the  archbishop,  bishops, 
&c.  they  were  for  the  first  offence  to  forfeit  ten  shillings,  four 
poandi  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment at  the  kind's  plea 

"And   if    the  archbishop,  bishops,  &c.    faileil    to   execute 

the  act,  tad  did  not  boi U,   <l  d  destroy,  all    the  said 

book*,  within  forty  d.v  :h.  y  BOO -iv. -.1  them  \-e  to 

•■la,  ludf  of  which  sum  was  for  the  kintf.  and 

the  other  moiety  for  the  inform 

"By  this  statute  it  is  provided.  Bat,  that  any  figure,  or 
picture,  upon  any  tomb,   in  cfattrohOB,  or  rhapcU.  might  stand 
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i-tcsv      in  case  the  person  represented  had  not  the   character  of  a 

— « '      Secondly.  It  is  provided.  "  that  any  person  may  keep,  «r 

use,  any  primers  in  the  I-Jngliah  or  Latin  tongue,  set  forth  I 
tin-  hta  bang  lk-nry  VIII.,  SO  tliat  tin  sentences  of  ini 

Ik.  4  W».  "r  prayers  to  saints  in  the  same  primer,  be  blotted,  or 

b  nfi.  io.     pUt  ouj,  0f  ^j,y  game." 

nt  pity  there  was  not  a  clause  in  this  act,  to 
isbope  the  liberty  .  of  all  tb 

books,  and  lodging  them  in  their  cathedral    libraries, 
the  form  and  distinction  of  the   old  offices   might     • 
ind  some  valuable  curiosities  remained. 
Oil  the  fourteenth  of  November,  the  bishops  complained 
the  house,  to  the  temporal  lords,  of  tin  great  increase  0 
rality :  tliat  their  jurisdiction  was  so  checked  and  .^ 
that  they  could  summon  no  offenders  to  appear   I 
punish  no  rice,  nor  exert  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ;  to 
root  these  disorders,  a  bill  was  brought  m.  but   miscarried  at 
the  first  rending,  '■  itrust  tho  bishops  vita 

too  nnii'l:  power.  Howi  WT,  the  matter  was  not  laid  aside,  bat 
a  seeoiid  bill  was  drawn  by  a  committee,  passed  and  seat  dan 
to  the  commons,  where  it  sunk  after  the  second  reading.  Bat 
tin  n,  there  was  an  attempt  made  in  another  form,  for  reviving 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction.  To  this  purpose,  an  act  passed,  em- 
powering the  king  to  nominate,  by  the  advice  of  bis  couacd, 

*>^2****' aixtoen  of  '•"•  olorgy,  four  of  which  were  to  be  bishops,  wi 
sixteen  of  the  temporalty,  of  whom  four  were  to  be  corneal 
lawyers,  to  DOTV0  and  examine  the  ecclesiastical  laws  used  ia 
England,  and  to  make  such  an  extract,  as  they  should  Urinfc 
proper,  for  the  use  of  the  realm.  This  committee  had  thm 
years'  time  to  finish  their  business.  And  what  was  either  agreed 
by  an  universality  nr  majority  of  this  number,  was  to  be  pub- 
faked  bj  proil.tm.it  ion  under  tlu>  broad  seal,  and  pot  in  prac- 
tice as  the  king's  ecclesiastical  laws. 

It  was  likewise  provided,  tliat  no  pcrsoa  should  incur  aar 
forfeiture,  or  suit  of  pnraiunire.  for  executing,  or  making  «*■ 
of  any  laws,  drawn  up  by  the  said  committee. 

i  the  otb  provided,  tliat  every  rrrliniaeii  il 

judge  and  minister,  sdiall  be  bound  I  be   king's  write  of 

prohibition,  and  of  attachment  upou   prohibition 
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An<l  lastly,  it  is  provided,  that  the  said  two-nnd-lhirty  persona,  EDWARD 

nr  tlic  greater  number  of  litem,  shall  nut  have  any  authority  to  _ — > 

compile,  or  publish  any  thing  contrary  to  the  tOKMBB  lav.  ;  mi  ,'■'*     jy 
statutes  of  this  realm. 

At  the  passing  this  bill,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishops  of  Durham,    lily,   Carlisle,   Worcester,  Westminster,  jolinui 
Chichester,  Lincoln,  Rochester,  and  St.  David's,  protested.        i'"»<r 

One  reason  of  their  dissent,  I  ■UppOBft,  was  because  only- 
four  bishops  wen:  appointed  to  assist  in  the  committee  of  two- 
and-tliirty. 

Pursuant  to  this  act,  the  king  directed  a  commission  to 
arehbishop  Cnutmer,  and  the  Nit  whom  he  thought  proper  for 

that  employment.     The  reader  may  find   their  names  among W. 

I  In'  list  is  nut  drawn  exactly  upon  the  direction 
of  the  statute,  for  there  wants  one  of  the  hiiiiiIht,  and  in'-sides, 
there  are  eight  bishops,  and  as  many  common  lawyers,  which 
is  double  the  number  allowed  by  the  act,  and  yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  question  the  commission's  being  drawn  by  the  advice 
of  the  council. 

There  was  a  subcommittee  of  eight  persons  appointed,  to 
digest  the  matter,  to  throw  it  into  form,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
perusal  of  the  rest.    lUnwd  [tlinlref  ittylinll      The 

jiersons  employed  were  archbishop  Crnnnur,  I 
bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Cox,  tho  king's  almoner,  Peter  Martyr, 
doctor  in  divinity,  William  May,  and  Kim  land  Taylor,  doctors 
of  law,  John  Lucas  and  Kicliard  Unodrick,  esquires.  But 
this  order  for  constituting  a  subcommittee,  being  not  given  out 
until  the  eleventh  of  November,  l.'.'l  ;  I  shall  j>ost|tone  it  to 
that  time,  and  at  present  only  take  notice,  that  when  the  hill 
for  constituting  the  twoand-thirty  commissioners  was  passed 
in  the  house  <»f  Lords,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops 
of  Durham,  lily,  Carlisle,  Worcester,  Westminster,  Chichester,  j^-j 
Lincoln,  Rochester,  and  St.  David's  protested  again>t  it.  !'■•     i 

Tin-  duke  of  Somerset's  business  came  before  the  lords  this  ru-4- 
aessiun.     This  nobleman  was  solicited  to  make  his  submission,  oTXLv 
and  confess  the  charge.  This  he  was  told  was  the  best  method  '^""^J* 
to  disentangle  himself,  and  g<  •  mga.     Tho  duke  was 

so  flexible  as  to  comply  with  this  advice:   thus  he  subscrilxHl 
articles  of  hnpwwihunnl,  and  cast  himself  ujion  the  king's 
mercy;    and    thus    the    lords   lieing  rumuJicd  « itli  sum- 
matter  to  ground  their  judgment  upon,  sentenced  him  to  tho 
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loss  of  liia  ofti.  -r]  marshal,  lord  ttunaurar,  and  lord  pnv 

tcctnr.      lie  was  likewise  adjudged  to  forfeit  all  his  goods,  mi 

Ifl  i  .-.i.-iir  in  bads  <»f  near  twi  iinds   per  anna 

living  informed  of  Ibis  judgment  psosod  by  the  peera,  be  mi 
a  letter  to  Uh  house,  in  which  he  own  rilships*  good- 

ness, in  carrying  their  sentence  no  higher  than  a  fin-' 

although  instances  were  ale  it, 

resolved  never  to  dispute  the  poiol  with  their  hmlsbips, 

If  in  any  jwirtieular.      He  001  that  a 

he  was,  of  no  gnat  penetration,  might  easily  mistake      • 
and  that  it  wi  impracticable  to  manage  in  so  higki 

station,  without  falling  sometimes  under  the  censure  of  lb* 
law.  He  desired  them  to  interpret  me  conduct  to  the  nmi 
bramble anas,  •ndbehevi  hie  tailings  ><1  more  from 

want  of  judgment  than  design.  That  he  was  ready  to  act 
or  suffer,  as  their  lordships  should  think  fit  to  appoint.  Ah 
lastly,  he  humbly  entreats  their  pardon,  and  promisee  such  ac 
absolute  obedience  to  their  orders,  as  he  Iiojh?s  might  tm*r 
amends  for  his  former  follv." 

Uy  this  remarkable  submission  he  gained  his  liberty,  wastV 
charged  of  his  fine,  and  not  long  after  sworn  of  the  pmy 
couucil :  hut  his  waiving  his  defence,  and  resigning  wits  * 
much  paanvenees,  weakened  his  character,  and  made  him  hob 
considered. 

The  fall  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  earl  of  NVannri 
li:iving  the  ascendant  in  th<  rt«j«* 

of  retrieving  his  affairs.  He  petitioned  the  king,  therefore,  fcr 
a  supersedeas  against  the  eui!,iiii»«[i. !)■■■•..  and  desired  lus  pr- 
cess  might  be  reviewed,  and  that  heard  I* 

privy-council,  where  he  did  not  question  acquitting  liiinorffa 
the  satisfaction  of  the  lM>ard.     The  king  up-m  this  apptkati* 

tad  the  kvd-chaneellor,  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  • 
of  Fly.  the  lord  W'cntworth,  two  of  the  judges,  and 

r  members  of  the  privy-council,  with  some  common  hv 
Bad  civilians,  to  examine  his  petition  and  appeal.       I 
mittee,  after  inspecting  the  process,  and  debating  upon 
eOQTae  of  tin'  trial,  came  to  n  resolution,  that  the  appeal 
in  it.  the  judgment  ought  to  stand  in  fa 

Those  who  «ere  sverso  to  the  Reformation  made  their 
fee  the  a.  I  of  Warwick,  expecting  hi-  inclination  biv  fur 
purpose:  bat  this  nobleman,  being  i  road  for  he 
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greatness  than  any  systems  of  religion,  disappointed  their 
hn|M>.H.  Hi-  found  tiie  abetting  the  Reformation  was  the  most 
effectual  way  to  recommend  him  to  the  king;  Thus  he  put  on 
a  new  disguise,  and  appeared  Miongly  in  his  master's  sentiment. 
The  rat  I  of  Southampton,  who  was  heartily  of  the  popish  party, 
was  in  no  condition   to  exert  himself,  for  ho  was  niitln  i 

d  to  his  office  of  chancellor,  nor  made  lord  LlQMOI'Or,  DOr 
bo  much  as  admitted  into  the  number  of  those  who  had  the 
can?  of  the  Kind's  pt-rson :   it   is  said  he  attempted  to  heave  at 

:  i- 1  of  W.uwirl-..  Imt  DM  design  being  discovered  befon  I 
coulil  DWkfl  it  bear,  he  retired  -u ';  lndy  from  the  court,  fell  into 
a  deep  melancholy,  and  died  in  July  following. 

To  return  to  the  parliament,  in  which  an  art    pav-ed    I'm- 
drawing  up  an  ordinal.     The  act  Indng  short,  and  not  printed 
except  in  the  statutes  at  large,  I  shall  transcribe  it  Rm 
vender. 

"  Fbneuuiefa  as  concord  and  unity  to  be  had  within  the 
king's  majesty's  dominions,  it  is  requisite  to  have  one  uniform 
fashioit  and  manner  for  making  and  consecrating  of  bishops, 
priest.*,  deacons,  or  infantum  of  the  Church.  BO  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  king's  MghuBBB,  w'tu  tm;  assent  of  the  lunls  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  such 
form  and  manner  of  making  and  consecrating  of  archbishops. 
l.i-Jiops,  priests,  deacons,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Church, 
an  by  six  prelates,  and  six  other  men  of  this  realm,  learned  in 
lew,  0)  thi  kin'/-  majesty  to  Ik?  appointed  and  assigned. 
or  by  the  moot  number  of  them,  shall  DO  devised  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, and  set  forth  under  the  great  seal  of  Kngland,  before  the 
first  day  of  April  next  coming,  shall  In  virtue  of  this  present 
act  be  lawfully  exercised  and  used,  and  none  other,  ai: 
or  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  n  Hiding." 

^  lien  this  act  passed  the  house  of  Lords,  the  bishops  of 

Durham  Woreeeter,  Westminster,  and  Chicliester, 

I  in. tested  against  n. 

lb  aiii.   beahop  of  Worcester,  was  one  of  the  six  [.relates 
appointed  by  the  king;   hut  refusing  to  consent,  to  the  altera- 

Dfl  proposed,  he  was  call  ■•  the  council  on  the  Sth  of 

irnary,  end  oo  the  Btfa  of  Mason  committed  to  the  I 

-ting  in  bit  incompliance-.     This  usage  looked  like  a 

•-train  ot  but  rfesth,  having  been  observed 
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fnim  all  the  bills  which  promoted  the  Reformation,  he  was  pro- 
bably upon  this  score  more  rigorously  treated. 

The  committee  appointed  for  compiling  the  Ordination-bocx 
struck  off  the  additions  of  later  ages,  and  governed  themselra 
by  the  forms  of  the  MM  U  eh.     Thus,  in  th< 

of  bishops,  the  gloves  and  sandals,  the  mitre,  ring,  and  crosier, 
omitted :  neither  in  the  ordaining  of  priests  waa  there  am 
anointing,  or  delivering  the  consecrated  plate. 

That  the  office  was  not  maimed  by  letting  out  these  cere- 
monies, I  shall  prove  from  the  forms  of  ordination  in  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  and  the  concessions  of  the  famous  Morinus 

To  begin  with  the  author  of  the  "  Apostolical  Const itutious." 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  before  the  council  of 
Hy  these  Constitutions,  when  a  priest  is  to  be  ordained,  the 
bishop  was  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  head,  the  priests  and  dea- 
cons standing  by,  whilst  the  bishop  was  to  say  the  prayer  to- 
lowing: — 

Inutility  ( tod,  who  hast  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
and  by  him  dost  govern  the  universe  suitably  to  t] 
nature  of  things, — for  the  same  power  which  is  able  to 
different  beings  can  likewise  govern  them  by  different  laws  ant 
measures, — thus,  those  beings  which  ■  .rtal  are  mp 

ported  by  the  conservation  of  the  individual,  and  thoee  whki 
are  mortal  by  succession;  thou  providest  for  the  mind  b« 
precepts  and  rules  of  life,  and  for  the  I  rc]tairing  tat 

decays  of  nature; — we  beseech  thee,  therefore,  to  look  Aura 
upon  thy  holy  Church,  and  blesB  her  with  further  improrttneat; 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  presid-  in  her,  and  furnai 
them  with  strength  that  they  may  labour  both  by  instructiai 
and  example  for  the  edification  of  rl\    ;  And  now  re 

beseech  thee  to  behold  thy  servant  elected  by  the  suffrages* 
•ill  of  the  whole  clergy  to  the  order  of  priesthood,  iipliaat 
him  with  grace  ami  prudence  to  assi  govern  thy  preelr 

with  purity  of  intention,  vouchsafe  him  the  same  favnonbir 
regard  which  thou  wert  pleased  to  a  fiord  thy  fieculiar  pecjfc 
when  thou  coimnaiidedst  Moses  to  make  choice  of  the  elder*. 
to  whom  thou  gaveat  a  supernatural  assistance.  .\n 
Lord,  h-t  the  same  blessing  descend  upon  us,  and  continue  uV 
operation  of  thy   Holy  Spirit;    that  so  this  person  being  fa 

i  with  the  gifts  of  healing,  and  an  instru< 
teach  thy  people  witJi  gentleness  of  temper,  and 


faithfull]  with  a  willing  ami  pure  mind,  ami  oftk-iato  in  behalf  ED v 

of  l)i)  peopla  in  an  uublameablu  manner,  fur  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  • ! , 

to  whom,"  &c. 

Ami  in  the  same  book,  a  little  further,  it  is  said,  that  a  priest  •*•  »• 
has  no  privilege  to  ordain.  ij.V 

In  the  fourth  council  of  Carthago,  the  rules  for  ordination  TlmfimA 
arc  thus  settled  :    when  a  bishop  is  to  he  consecrated,  two  Turti^. 
bishops  are  to  hold  the  New  Testament  over  his  head,  and  *  r'  """■ 
while  ono  of  tho  bialtops  pronounces  the  prayer  of  consecration, 
the  rest  of  that  order  who  are  present  lay  their  hands  upon  his 
bead. 

At  the  ordination  of  a  priest,  the  bishop  pronounces  the 
blessing,  or  makes  the  prayer  for  conv-.y  fog  the  character.  All 
the  priests  likewise  then  at  Church,  lay  their  hands  next  the 
bishop  on  the  head  of  the  person  to  be  ordained. 

At  the  ordination  of  a  deacon,  only  the  bishop  who  gives  him 
the  blessing  lays  his  hand  ODOfl  his  head,  because  tho  office  of 
a  deacon  is  not  sacerdotal,  but  ministerial.  Bua 

The  forms  of  the  lower  orders  are  likewise  prescribed,  which 

lr  may  M  in  the  records. 
Ileforc   a   bishop  was   consecrated,  the   council  orders  he 
should  Ik?  examined  with  respect  to  his  belief,  leaming,  and 
manners. 

Ho  proceed,  the  pretended  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  whose  M..rin«.i 
works  KB  publish-  '1  in  the  beginning  of  I  century, 

gives  this  account  of  the  ceremonies  at  ordinal  ion.     "The  5!^ 
bishop  elect,"  says  he,  "who  comes  for  0  u.   U  to '«"«'• 

kneel  before  tin-  altar,  the  Q<M  bald  over  his  head 

reoeiTSS  imposition  of  hands  from  the  consecrating  bishop 
i  In-iv  is  Bhowiss  a  solemn  form  of  prayer  used  upon  this  occa- 
A  Ul'Ioit,  at  his  ordination,  km  <•!->  likewise  before  the 
altar,  the  bishop  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his  head,  and  com- 
1. 1,  ting  the  ordination  with  hoI<  inn  prayer.  \\  hen  a  deacon  is 
ordained,  he  kneels  only  before  the  altar  on  one  knee,  and  then 
the  bishop,  laying  his  hand  on  his  head,  pronounces  a  prayer 
prop*  r  for  those  of  that  order.  All  these  respective  orders  are 
signed  with  llM  rfgQ  of  tin-  ORMBi  the  names  aud  degrees  of  Un- 
persons publi.-ht  d,  and  at  last,  they  are  saluted  by  the  bishop  lJ  P 
and  the  r..-st  of  the  clergy-." 

Tho  I.  arned  Moriuus,  from  an  authentic  manuscript  of  more  ru-Riwi 
than  eight  hundred  years'  antiquity,  gives  us  a  further  account 
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of  the  fanna  of  ordination  praotfacd  i;  .reek  Chun*. 

When  a  bishop  was  to  1m?  consecrated,  lbs  archbishop,  staadia; 
before  the  lioly  table,  prays  Ibr  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Gknl 
upon  the  elect,  and,  holding  his  hands  upon  his?  head,  reads  U»» 
instnuiient  of  his  election,  then,  after  tome  prayers,  thcartn- 
bishop,  opening  the  Gospels,  lays  them  on  the  head  of  th* 
person  consecrated  :  tin-  archbishop  likewise  makes  three 
crosses  on  his  head,  and  then  pronounces  the  prayers  of cook- 
cration.  After  this,  one  of  the  bishops  reads  part  of  tbo  Litam, 
then  tlio  archbishop,  with  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
makes  another  prayer  with  respect  to  the  ordination,  then  h* 
takes  the  Gospels  from  the  consecrated  bishop's  Iioad,  and  ptt» 
tin-  oraophorion,  or  pallium,  upon  him.     Afl  .  the  ena- 

secrated  bishop  is  saluted  bj   the  anyhhwhflp,  ami  the  rest  of 
the  bishops,  and  eondncted  to  the  bishops'  seat,  and  then  uV 
fining  service  is  perform  < 

At  the  ordination  of  a  priest,  the  beginning  of  the  offices 
much  the  same  as  that  at  a  bishops  consecration,  the  bishop  * 
archbishop  makes  three  crosses  over  him,  laying  hia  handnpa 
his  head;  in  the  prayer,  the  order  to  which  he  is  onlaionl  » 
mentioned,  nl;  one  of  the   priests  of  the  Church  nai 

part  of  the  Litany.  Then  the  archbishop  puts  him  on  a  habi 
proper  to  his  character,  and  salutes  him.  which  is  likewise  dam 
by  the  priests  then  present.     Thru  ited  deans* 

living  uncovered,  the  bishop  puts  a  piece  of  bread  into  th" 
hands  of  the  person  ordained,  and.  laying  his  hand  u|>onk« 
head,  bows  his  body  over  the  holy  table.  Then  I 
ordained  returns  the  bread  to  the  bishop,  and  receives  the 
rharist  before  the  rest  of  the  priests. 

In  the  Franks'  Missal,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
rinus  and  Mabillon.  and  which  the  fii 
believes  to  have  been  written  before  the  year  560,  thought! 
latter  thinks  it  BOmewhai  later  than  the  popedom   of 
the  Great.     However,  by  the   prayers  in  it   for  the 
France,  it  is  plain  that  country  was  not  governed 
siiiL'l  .  and,  by  consequence,  the  Missal  must  reach 

siderabK  hi'jlui  than  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Croat. 

The  form  of  ordination   in   this    '  '  ruiieon 

aetlv  the    same  with    that  of  the  council   of  Carthage. 

.•t  to  tl"-  these  orders,  of  I  its,  and 

Thus  wo  see  the  ancient  rituals  for  ordination  agree 
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that  drawn  op  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth     Than 

1^  mi  anointing  tli'-  hands  and  head  of  the  priest  aiul  bishop. 
No  chalice  01  i:\eivd  to  the  second  order,  nor  any  ring 

or  crosier  to  the  first. 

It  is  true,  about  the  ninth  century,  we  find  the  use  of  these 

ceremonies;  bat  then,  as  the  learned  Morinus  observes,  these 

pkraenta]  rites,  in  the  I  .■■nlination.  were  added  only 

ii|inii  tbfl  ileninity. 

This  learned  person  grants  the  Latin  Church  lias  all  along 
owned  the  orders  of  the  (iivk.  after  the  schism,  as  the  west- 
call  it  :  and  yet,  as  he  takes  notice,  it  neither  is,  nor  was 
the  Onaton  of  the  Oraeh  Church,  to  deliver  the  chalice  and 
paten  to  the  priest  at  their  ordinal iun.  Eta  00881901  further, 
tliut  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  are  the  only  essentials  in 
ordination.  He  acquaints  us  that  the  ancient  pontificals  ore 
ohargod  with  fowi  loaios.    That  Thomas  Aqjoinaa,  wA 

other  oohoohnen,  peroafng  only  thi  rituals  of  latter  agos,  in— 

fi-rrvd  the  usages  of  antiquity  from  thence,  which  h  n  wrong 
■raj  of  arguing.  That  from  this  principle  they  have  hoflfl  I'd 
into  mistakes,  made  the  delivery  of  the  holy  vessels  necessary 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  emlxarra 

res  with  inexplicable  difficulties  in  reconciling  tho 
allowance  of  the  orders  of  the  G  reek  Church  with  t  In  ■  customs 
and  constitutions  of  their  own. 

To  pi'ieotd.  in  latter  ages  the  ceremonies  at  ordination  grew 
more  numerous :  thus,  as  Morinus  observes,  tho  pontificals  of 
lesser  antiquity,  though  they  omit  none  of  the  ancient  i 
are  enlarged  to  considerable  additions.   Thus,  for  instance,  the 
saeramentary  tacked  to  the  end  of  the  manuscript  of  the  <  >nl.> 

nanus,  published  by  Hittorpius,  makes  mention  of  pal 
the-  paten  and  chalice  into  the  priest's  hands  with  the- 

thou  authority  to  ofter  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  i 
brute  mass  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead."     JJut  here  we 
may  talo   notice,  that  Hittorpius  beKeved  the  Ordo  llomanus 
itself  later  than  our  Alcuinus,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century. 
!es,  it  is  poKHihle,  this  manuscript  of  the  |  nntiSeal  may 
be  of  the  same  age  with  the  other  part  of  the  Ordo  Bo- 
lus, neither  does  Hittorpius  roach  it  so  far.     The  sacra- 
otary  attributed  to  Gela&ius.  though  it  in 
■»f  aacri  I  we  meet  with  nothing  of  the  delivering  the 

holy  vessels. 
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The  pontifical  belonging  to  the  monasti  y,  pah 

A  l"i>  <'*»'•   hflhed   '■>    MoriuUB,  ami  supjKi-ed  to  Ik)  Jit   le&bt  as  old  as  lh 
[lining  of   the   ninth    century,    gives  an    account   of  tit 
anointing  the  hands  of  the  priest,  nnd  his  offering  sacrifices  f» 
the  sins  and  offences  of  the  people,  but  neither  the  paten  a 
cup  an  put  into  his  hands  b)  tbJl  form. 

Ina:  ij.  pul  »lU.hed  t.v  Murinus,  fromi 

kbore  eight  hundred  yeara1  antiquity,  the  print*! 

handfl  id  anointed  with  oil  and  chrism  ;  his  b»w 

is  likewise  anointed,  and  an  officiating    b  >n  hho. 

The  ordination  prayers  likewise  mention  his  offering  sacrifiw 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  dclivcray 
of  the  paten  and  cup,  nor  that.--  n    much  insisted  oi 

"  to  <■.  1<I  -,  and  offer  sacrifice  fur  the  living  a 

This  ordinal  being  about  two  hundred  j 1 
quest,  and  belonging  to  the  English  nation,   I  shall   t 
s<*iw«.!j.  '',:i*  l,:ir*  °'  '*  "hioh  relates  t<»  the  ordaining  and  co 
of  pilots  and 

In  short,  by  the  variation  in  those  rituals  for 
buth  with  respect  to  age  and  country,  we  may  infer 
cient  bishops  did  not  conceive  themselves  bound  up  to  prw 
dent  in  these  cases,  but  that,  provided  the  essentials  saw 
retained,  they  were  at  lib  -\  mid,  as  thevthoaja 

tit 

To  return   homo:  the  act  for  authorizing  a  «. 
draw  up  an  ordinal,  ■.•ill-  deacons  ministei  ablv  to  *> 

language  of  antiquity.  The  committee  air 
aol  to  ordain  the  lower  orders,  that  is  sub-deacons,  rrilrf* 
aeorrths,  and  the  rest-,  foi  all  these  seem  comprehended  io  w\ 
clause  of  "other  ministers  of  the  Church."  I  hit  the  biAf 
and  divines  appointed  for  this  purpose,  went  no  further  ta* 
the  superior  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon.  Their 
for  stopping  here,  as  we  may  reasonably  conch, 
none  but  these  three  were  of  apostolical  institution,  tbt 
being  the  provision  of  after  ages. 

It  fa  affirmed,  this  form  of  ag  bishops,  priests, 

deacons,  is  the  same  with  that  we  yet  use,  e 
•I    words  that  have  b.  I  since  in  the  ordinal 

Sl      bishop.     For  then-  wa.s  then   no  express  in.  m inn    nuA 
tlii-  words  of  ordaining  tl  her  it  was  1 

other  office:  iii  both  it  was  said,  ' H  thou   tlw 
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Ghost  in  the  name  of  tin-  Father/  kc.  But  that  having  been 
since  made  use  of  to  prove  both  functions  the  same,  it  was  of 
late  years  altered  as  it  is  now."  Thw  r.uiark  put  mc  upon 
paring  the  first  ordinal  with  that  published  fa  the  third 
edition  of  Sparrow's  collection :  and  here  I  found  thtnn  ex- 
actly tii'"-  same.  Hut  afterwards  perusing  this  office  as  it  stands 
reviewed  at  the  Savoy,   I  perceive  the  author's  observation  is 

The  same  learned  historian  mentions  "auother  difference 
between  the  ordination -book  set  out  at  that  time,  and  that  wo 
now  use :  in  the  former,  the  bishop  was  to  lay  his  one  hand 
on  the  priest's  head,  aud  with  his  other  to  give  him  a  Bible, 
with:.  chaKcaand  broad  in  it.  saying  the  words  now  arid  at 
thi'  il.  liv<  i  v  of  tlio  Bible.  In  the  consecration  of  a  hi- 
there  was  nothing  more  than  what  is  now  in  use,  save  that  a 
f  was  put  falto  his  hand  with  this  blessing,  l  Bfl  SO  tin-  flock 
of  Christ  a  .shepherd.***  And  in  another  part  of  tliis  book, 
speaking  of  archbishop  Parker's  consecration,  he  acquaints  us 
office  was  performed  "according  to  the  book  of  ordinatiotLs 

inade  in  king  Edwards  dun:  only  tho  ceremony  of  putting 
the  Staff  in  his  hands  was  left  out  of  I  he  office  in  queen  Fliza- 
U-th'«  reign." 
Hut  here,  as  it  happens,  this  learned  historian  has  been  led 
into  a  mistake.  For  tlic  two  first  editions  of  the  ordinal  made 
in  king  Fd  ward's  reign,  printed  with  privilege  by  Grafton  and 
Whitchurch,  have  son  I  mentioned  by  this 

„  gentleman.  Neither  are  they  to  be  found  in  any  edition  since : 
there  fa  nothing  of  a  chalice  and  bread  delivered  to  the  • 
unr  any  rubric  for  putting  a  staff  in  the  bishop's  hand,  with 
the  sentence  of  "being  a  shepherd  to  the  flock  of  Christ." 
Further,  the  form  of  ordination  used  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
was  altogether  the  same  with  that  in  the  reign  of  king  I'Mward, 
Mason  informs  us. 

By  the  rule  of  this  ordinal,  a  deacon  was  not  to  be  onlaiued 
nder  one-and-tweuty  years  of  age,  nor  a  priest  under  four- 
t«i nty,  nor  a  bishop  under  thirty. 
And  line  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  re- 
krible  passage  in  the  reformed  ordinal:  it  is  this,  M  Dd  you 
that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
you  this  office  and  ministration,  to  serve  God,"  fee.     To 
»  I 
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1Mb  an  affirmative  answer  is  required  Iron  ^on  01 

\usv  tin  mranfng  of  Hub  question  eaanol  import  bo 

nan  as  extraordinary  aftlation,  or  prophetic 
not  siipjKised  the  person  should  be  under  the  privilege  o 
natural  light,  and  1  ius  of  a  distinguishing  op«i 

divine  grace.     The  being  moved,  therefore,  bj 
can  imply   nothing   further    than  serious  preparation, 
intention,  and  holy  resolution  of  acting  suitably    . 
Now  since  all  good  motions  deecenc1  from  above,   be 
ii  tuciii-ly  qualified  and  resolved,  may  be  in  some  l 
said  to  be  "moved  by  the  Holy  Shoot."      W.     may 
further,  that  this  question  in  the  ordinal  is   only  put 
deacons  :  that   to  which  the  priests  and    I  are  r 

to    answer,    i*    couched     in     less   m  |    languag 

stands  thus :"  Are  you  persuaded  that  you  hr- truly  c 
this  ministration  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
and  the  order  of  this  realm  i"  As  fur  previous  recol 
disinterested  views,  and  serious  application  fur  the  disci 
the  holy  function,  nothing  is  more  necessary.  These 
recommended  at  large  by  our  learned  historian,  are  ad 
advice. 

llcforc  I  part  with  the  ordinal,  1  must  observe   th 
three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  are  all  eo 
by  the  authority  of  the  bishop.    And  in  this  the 
formation  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  who  never  allowed  any  ordinations  performed 
sons  beneath  the  episcopal  character.    To  give  some  ins 
after  the  second  general  council  of  Constantinople  had  d 
Maximus  no  bishop,  it  is  immediately  added,   th 
dained  by  him  should  not  be  reckoned  amongst  any  disti 
of  the  clergy. 

When  it  was  objected  against  Athanasius,   that   M 
one  of  his  deacons,  had  broken  a  chalice,  k!»  co 

at  Alexandria,  examining  the  charge,  found  upon  inqui 
there  was  no  priest  belonging  to  the  place  whore   the 
was  broken,  excepting  one  Ischyras,  who  pretended  an 
tion  from  Coluthus.     But,  upon  looking  into  the  cluui 
oluthus,  he  was  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a 
Upon  this  tlu-  synod  decreed  Ischyraa'a  ordei 
null :  that  he  raa  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  den 
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paw  for  no  more  than  a  mere  Uynian.  Ami  the  ground  of  thi- 
sentence,  as  the  synod  continues,  was  so  clear  and  uncon- 
htted,  that  nobody  could  call  it  in  question. 

The  council  of  Sardica  is  full  for  the  same  point,  and 
declares  I^-livi-as  no  priort.  Tims  St.  Jerome,  though  ■OWlfalg 
the  priests  character  as  high  as  it  would  liear,  grants  the 
privilege  of  ordaining  peculiar  to  the  bishop.     "  Quid  facit, 

IBiMBpta  ordination.',  cpiscopus,  quod  presbyter  non  faciat '." 
The  ancients,  as  they  bad  reason,  were  so  constant  in  kcep- 
ing  close  to  this  rule,  that  whan  the  second  council  of  Neville 
understood  tliat  at  tbe  ordination  of  a  priori  and  two  deacons, 
iii  bishop,  having  sore  eyes,  had  only  laid  his  hands  upon 
m,  and  that  the  priest  pronounced  the  prayer  for  convi 
th.  .•li.ir.iii.T.—  ili.'  eonoD  I  KJ,  understanding  this. 
the  whole  process  of  the  ordination  as  scandalous  and  invalid, 
and  gate  sentence  that  neither  of  the  orders  should  bo 
»  allowed. 
The  first  bishop  consecrated  by  our  reformed  ordinal  was 
Poynct.  preferred  to  the  see  of  Winchester  Ibfl  next  year.  At 
alteration  of  the  Common  1'iayer-book,  in  the  year  1552, 
this  ordinal  was  annexed,  and  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament. 
This  ordinal  is  likewise  mentioned  in  tbe  Church  articles, 
in  the  convocation,  a.  d.  1562 :  in  one  of  which  it  i* 
•  I*  clared,  that  "whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  this  book,  or  hOMaJUs  *ball  '"'  <•"■'*. .-orated 
or  ordered  according  to  the  .same  rites,  an-  deemed  to  be 
rightly,  lawfully,  and  orderly  consecrated."  This  d. -duration 
of  the  Church  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  objection,  that  the  words  for  conveying  the  bishops'  and 
priests'  character  are  tin1  MSN  in  the  ordinal  set  forth  in  king 
(ward's  reign,  goes  partly  upon  a  mistake  :  for,  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  a  priest,  the  words  run  thus:  "Receive  the  Holy 
I  '.,  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Wd 
and  to  minister  tin.-  holy  sacrament*  in  the  COUgregll 
where  thou  sbalt  be  so  appointed."  Dot,  at  the  consecration 
'  of  a  bishop,  the  form  stands  as  follows  :  "  Rememhaf  that  thou 
1  stir  up  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  in  thee,  by  hnparffel 

hands:  for  God   has  not    given   01  the  spirit  of  fear,  but    ef 
•  power,  and  l<»ve,  and  of  soberness." 
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T  grant  there  is  some  resemblance  in  these  form* 
fin -iv  ii  a  plain  distinction  in  other  parts  f»f  the  oj 
instance,  there  is  an  express  declaration  of  two  bii 
the  person  presented  is  to  be  consecrated  Bo  tin 
There  are  more  questions  put  to  him  fay  the  archb 
Hiriituinr<l   iii  the  office  for  ordaining  priests; 
which  suppose  a  superior  authority  in  his  charac' 
the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  government  of  a  dl 
branches    of  his    function.       The  archbishop    an 
bishops  by  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  eluct ;  * 
the  ordaining  of  a  priest,  this  ceremony 

-an.  \sith  BOO      jji  ieats  assisting.  These  - 
may  be  sufficient  to  discover  the  weakness  of  the 
against  this  or«l 

Towards  the  B&d  of  this  year  there  was  another  i 
noblemen  :  the  lord  privy-seal  Russel  was  made  earl  ol 
the  lord  William  St.  John,  earl  of  Wiltshire  •  and  B 
Paget,  lord  Paget.  Soon  after  the  receiving  i\. 
lords  Bedford  and  Paget,  with  Sir  William  Petri?  am 
hi,  wire  despatched  into  Franco  to  treat  a  fieae 
had  been  lately  sent  to  tin  him 

turban cc  the  English   received  from  th  i  an 

and  how  much  the  kingdom  was  embroiled  by  intes 
motions;  tliat  things  being  in  this  posture  of  dial 
there  would,  unless  the  emperor  lent  his  assistance,  b 
sity  of  coming  to  a  peace  with  the  Iicmh.     This  a 
meeting  with  no  success  from  his  imperial  majesty,  a 
concluded,  upon  the  following  articles,  with  Franco 
land.     As  to  the  French  part,  Boulogne,  with  the 
cies,   together  with   the  train  of  an 
to  the  French.     For  this  the  king  of  England  in 
four  hundred  thousand   crowns  (the  crown 
shillings  and  eight  pence),  at  two  payments.    The  S 
comprehended  in  this  treaty,  Roxburgh  and  Aymoutl 
Dnnglas.se,  were  to  be  razed.    There  was  likewia 
open  trade  between    England,  France,  and   Sea 
treaty  was  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  Ma 
on  the  25th  of  April,  Boulogne  was  evacuated,  and 
hostages  returned. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  Joan  But 
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called  Joan  of  Kent,  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  for  heresy.     She  i  i>\v  mid 
was  convent -'(I.  the  last  year.  before  archbishop  Oamner  and 
other   commissi* nu m,    for    reviving    part   of  tin1 


Valcntinian  fa. 


. ,  and  denying  Our  Saviour's  having  taken  flesh  of  *■«'/«• 
the  blessed  Virgin.  The  archbishop  omitted  nothing  to  recover 
her  to  a  right  belief;  but  she  proved  incurably  obstinate,  and 
reproached  Cranmer  with  pacing  sentence  upon  Anne  Askew. 
far  denying  the  OOrponl  presence  in  the  euchaiist.  SI ic  told 
him  he  had  condemned  Anne  Askew  for  a  piece  of  bread,  M 
was  DOS  read)  her  uitli  tlie  same  usage  for  a  piece  of 

flesh.    Thus,  (here  being  no  hopea  of  wehhring  bar,  sin-  was 

ictcd,  and  a  certificate  of  her  conviction  transmitted  to  the 
King's  Ik-nrh,  for  the  deli-  r  over  to  secular  justice. 

1'art  of  th  i  hi*  thus  : — 

"Cum  Igitar  nodi  mater  I'.celesia  non  habet  quixl  oltoi 
faeerc  et  cxequi  contra  tarn  putridum  memhrum  dels-at ;  ves-  -''-■ 

lilimitati,    et    potentitc    brachii  vestri  siecularis, 
dietam  Johannam  hsreticam  pertinacem  ndinquimus,  et  tra   ' 
dnnu.s  aiiiinadversione  vestra  regia  puniendam  et  pl<  n.     M.  19. 

Thus  far  the  pn)cess  was  carried  mi  tin-  lust  year:  boVOTte, 
her  execution  was  respited  till  now.  In  the  mean  time,  nothing 
■was  untried  to  bring  her  nil*  from  her  heresy  ;  but  all  applica- 
tion proving  unsuccessful,  the  king  was  solicited  to  sign  the 
dead- warrant.  The  lords  of  the  council  suggested  that  her 
pewerseness,  in  case  she  was  spare  1,  might  encourage  delusion, 

And  occasion  Hi*  igof   -mv    dftDgerous    opinion*        The* 

king  not  being  satisfied  with  what  was  urged  by  thecouneStCSEteM 
the  archbishop  was  desired    to  try  hi-  interest;  but  all  (  ran  -':'*,£, 
arguments  could  not   remove  the  king  from  his  opinion.  A*  Ac 

f 

To  execute  her  under  so  desperate  a  misbelief,  was  to  consign 
her.  he  said,  to  inevitable  damnation  ;  that,  therefore,  it  was 
better  to  correct  her  with  some  corporal  punishment,  and  I 
her  her  life  ("or  recollection.      At  last,  the   king  being  UlWafled 
with  by  Cninmers  remonstrance  and   importunity,  he  signed 
the  warrant  with  regret,  and  told  the  archbishop  he  should 
charge  him  with  answering  what  was  done  to  (Jod  Alum 
utdiappy    woman   was   kept   a   week    after   this   at 
.    lord    chancellor's    house,    where    Q  ind    Ridley  si 

her  every  day,  and  did  their  utmost  to  I-  r  ;  but  she 

ived  impenetrable  to  all  arguments.  Whan  she  was  brought 
to  the  stake,  Dr.  Scory,  at:  hishopof  i-,  preach- 
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ing  to  the  people  in  confutation  of  her  heresy 
him,  and  told  hitn  ho  lied,  with  aome  oilier  int 
guage. 

About  this  time,  John  Alasco,  a  Polish  gcntlcm 
in  England.     He  was  forced  out  of  his  country  by 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.     His  first  stage  was  Etnbdc 
I- 1 faaland,  whore  he  was  preacher  to  a  eongrvgati 

in.il;   hut  here  being  DO  likelihood  of  at 
repose,  he  embarked  for  England      He  was  !•<•-, 
tainc-d  by  the  archbishop,  made  an  acquaints 
Cheek  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  was  by  them  rcot 
to  the  dllhe  of  Somerset.     Uy  this  means  gaining  a 
at  court,    he    moved    his   congregation    might    liave 
transport    themselves   to    Loudon,    with    the    privih 
independent    church.       The    council,    looking    upon 
!c  in  distress  upon  the  score  of  conscience,  c 
king  in  their  behalf,     lu  short,  their  request  was  gra 
Augustine-friars    church   assigned  them  for  the  « 
their   religion;    and,    tu   give    them    a    further  settle 
"patent,  makes  them  a  corporatioi 
ing  of  &  superintendent  and  four  assist  in.'  "era, 

charter  they  are  em |>owercd  to  fill  the  vacancies  by 
otherwise  :  witli  this  condition,  however,  tli.it  th 
elected  should  be  approved  by  the  king  and  council 
leave  them  more  fully  to  their  conduct,  the  lot 
aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of  London,  arc  commanded  no 
pose  A  them  in  their  ecclesiastical  guvcrnnu 

archbishop  nf  Canterbury  and  the  other  bishops  ar 
forbidden  to  cite  them  into  their  courts,  or  will  tl 
account  for  their  disagreement  with  the  English  ( Ihn 
instrument,  by  virtue  of  which  John  Alasco  is 

tendent,  bean  date  the  24th  of  July. 

This  indulgence,  though  going  upon  motives 
and  compassion,  proved  unserviceable  to  the  Engl 
for  this  Qerman  congregation  was  very  rei 
government  nnd  worship,  from  our  ecclesiastical 
'IT.   allowing,  therefore,  a  religious  society  so  wid.T 
from  that  of  the  country,  and  the  exempting  these 
(rom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  was  thought,  in 
iirngcmcnt  of  schism,  and  setting  up  one   alb 
another.      It  must  be  said,  this  friendship  and  coi 
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with   Um  reformed  of  other  uatimiH    disturbed  our  harmony  H>w  \  m  > 
at  home,  ami  proved  an  occasion  of  divisions.     And  of  this  we   — ,  J — , 
have  a  remarkable  instance  in  John  Hooper,  Dominated  about  t) 
this  time  bo  the  hinhnjii in  of  Gloucester.    Tka  ,>M' tort^l•^!• 

perceiving  himself  in  danger  from  the  ' •  >i\  Articles"  \u  the  C 
late  reign,  withdrew  to  Zurich,  in  Swit/i-iland.  When  king 
Ihnry  di«-d  he  returned  fur  Kii^laml.  His  acquaintance  with 
llullingc-r,  and  frequenting  the  Zuinglian  churches,  made  him 
atrongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  their  customs.  Being  a 
popular  preacher,  and  a  zealous  anti-papist,  ho  was  taken 
notice  of  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  lly  thk  nobleman's  int. 'rest 
Ike  king  preferred  him  to  t'  £ Gloucester,  fa  I  by 

the  death  of  Wakeman,  abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  and  first  bishop 
of  that  diocese.     When  Hooper  came  to  the  archbishop  for  H*xnptm 
consecration,  he  scrupled  the  episcopal  iiabit :  for  which  reason  r/,,^,;;,v 
Cranmer  refuse*!    him.     The  earl   <if    Warwick  wrote   tO  the  ****• 
archbisliop,  requesting  him  to  waive    the  insisting  ujmhi  these 
ceremonies,  and  that  this  was  the  king's  desire  no  less  than  his 
own.      It  was  likewise  moved,  that  the  archbishop  would  not 
charge  the  elect  of  Gloucester  with  any  oath  against  bis  , 
science  :  for,  it  seems.  Hooper  had  scrupled  an  oath  which,  by 
tli>  law,  ho  was  obliged  to  take, 

The  archbishop,  it  is  likely,  having  neither  liberty  nor  incli- 
nation to  gratify  such  singularities,  refused  to  comply.  Upon 
this  the  earl  of  Warwick  prevailed  with  the  king  to  write  fur 

dispensation  with  Hooper,  discharging  Crannier  from  all  .,. 
.hies  and  forfeitures  to  which  he  might  otherwise  bo  liable.  I 
The  archbishop,  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  a  praruiunire,  by 
obej  ing  the  king's  private  will  against  his  public  one  in  the 
laws,  craved  leave  to  be  excused.  And  since  there  was  no 
coming  at  the  episcopal  character  without  going  through  the 
Customary    forms,    endeavour-.  I   to   satisfy   llmijiors 

Conscience.    To  tin's  purpose,  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  had  a 
ference  with  him,  and  argued  the  point  at  length,  hut  with- 
success.     The  council  being  apprehensive  these  dis|  l 
might  start  mi  and  grow  to  further  iricme. 

i'i,  and  advfal  d  him  to  mpd  I  :Ued 

the  board  he  might  have  the  liberty  of  putting  the  reasons  of 
his  opinion  in  writing,  which  was  granted.  This  paper  was 
given  Ridley  to  answer  it. 

Hooper,    to    iafom    himself  further,  wrote    lO    Uueer   and 
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"He  expresses  his  sati  rlooperTs 


;: 


\s-     PfllW  Martyr,  for  their  judgment    upon  Uio  control 
received  an  answer  from  both.     Pel  yr*s 

,~,r     '  this  ofTect: — 

nt  parity,  and  unafibeted  plahuM 

Srtfa^"      l,iat  ,ie  fou"d  it  ii"  small  difficulty  t<> 

'■.mis  at  Strasbourg,  where  the  dii 
with  respect  to  hi  rations,  were  laid  naiil 

as  rites  he  wa  as  close  as  possible  to 

dents  uf  holy  Scripture,  and  the  most  uncorrtif.' 
Church.  However,  he  could  not  go  so  far  in  the  othc 
is  to  believe  the  substance  of  religion 
thought  things  of  this  nati  rent, 

liberty  by  the  Word  af  God.      Hail  he  been  of  ! 
that  the  customary  habits  for  priests  and   bishops 
clearly  unlawful,  he  would    never  have  joined    hand 
English  communion.      He  thought  conformity  iit  the 
at  present  might  he  a  set  ledient.     Tlw 

testing  circumstantials  ought  to  be  declined  till  tho  R 
was  better  settled:  that  exerting  our  seal   DpO 
points,  and  tilings  of  small  moment,  might  lose  the  go 
of  the  people,  make  them  quest  i>  >n  the  jin  ofth 

preachers,  and  gi?e  no  credit  to  what  thej  delh 
Of  the  laet  hU]  He  proceeds  to  commend  1 

his  great  pains  in  praachmj  bj  Ha  tsli 

this  way,  be  had  gained  a  considerable  reput 
hfmarilf  in  a  condition  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  sert 
here  he  precautions  him  not  to  overshoot  in  his  seal,  | 
out  Into  invectives,  for  that  tin-  would  be  the  wrnrj 
point  his  pious  intention.  I  besides,  by  charging  tl 
ferent  things  as  altogether  unlawful,  we  shall,  says 
an  imputation  upon  unexecpti  »nable  communis 

the  practice  of  the  most  celebrated  untiij 
••And  whereas  Hooper  had  objected 
habit*  were  marks  of  Jud  !  would,  in  off 

to  the  Aaronical  priesthood.     To  thb  Peter  Mart 
'  That  abstaining  from  blood  and  things  Btrangted, 

he  Judaic  institution:  however,  the  council  o 
commanded  the  Gentiles  upon  the  same  obser 

anas  done  onl  tiling  principle,  and 

offence.     That  tithes,  for  the  maintena: 


s,  am 
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HkewiM  ■  baaeh  of  the  Mosaic  law.    That  it  would  be  difficult  HH 

to   produce  a  command  in  the   Now  T  t  for  singing- 1 , 

l'salnut  in  public  a&ftcmlilir-.  That  Ibe  I  bratian  Obwob,  B 

the  very  beginning,  had  gone  upon  the  imitation  i<\'  the  Jewish 
economy  in  several  particulars.     That  the  festivals  of  Easter 
ami  Whit.suntide  an-  not  without    something  of  ground  from 
the  solemnities  of  the  old  law.     Are  these  holidays  ti 
to  be  set  aside  because  of  their  resemblance  with  tin  Jev. 
practice  P" 

To  proceed:   Hooper  objected  further,  "  that  these  di.-tine 
uf  habit  were  mvi ulii iqi  of  Antichrist,  and  tliat  we  oiiLrIit 
not  only  to  renounce  the  popafr  jurisdiction,  but  stand  off  from 
all  the  novelties  and  customs  of  that  bcc." 

To  this  Martyr  answers:  L  That  to  maintain  the  unlawful- 
nets  of  all  rites  and  customs  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
looks  like  an  indefensible  a— •  rtion  :  that  to  govern 
narrow  maxims  would  draw  a  very  inconvenient  restraint  u|*>n 
the  Church  of  God.  Our  ancestors  moved  much  more  freely 
than  this  conies  to.  They  made  no  difficulty  of  turning  heathen 
pke  into  Christian  Churches:  they  translated  the  revenues 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  idolatry  to  pious  uses,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy.  Resides,  he  thought  Hooper  mis- 
taken in  his  supposition  :  he  could  not  grant,  that  these  vest- 
ments for  offieiat IDg,  were  brought  into  the  Church  by  the 
pope;  for,  says  be,  do  not  we  read,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
iry,  that  St.  John  the  apostle  wore  a  gold  plate,  or  mitre  I 
And  does  not  Pontius,  in  the  life  of  St.  Cyprian,  acquaint  us. 
that  this  saint,  at  his  martyrdom,  gave  part  of  I  <\m\ 

robes  bo  bis  deacons,  and  was  executed  in  a  linen  habit 
St.  Chrvsostom  makes  mention  of  tin-  white  vestment-,  in  which 
the    clergy   j>erformed  their   ministration:  and  here  he  puts 
Hooper  in  mind,  that  persons  at  their  baptism  put  on  n  white 
hal.it 

'•On  the  other  side,  granting  these,  distinctions  wen-    tin 
'mentions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  he  did  not  think  the  contagion 
popery  so  malignant  as  to  carry  inJMllion  to  every  thing  it 
touched,  and  make  it  prove  mortal  to  a  good  man  tha' 

of  it.     Hooper  himself  0*9004 1,  that  every  thing  in  religion 

as  nor  to  Ik-  condemned  upon  the  score  of  its  being  a  human 

UHlllllllnil       For  instance,  to  communicate  in  the  fort-noon 

ing,  stands  upon  DO  higher  ground  than  ecclesiastical,  that 
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is,  human  aui  ad  yet  he  conceived  II< 

,    censure  tin  His  opinion  was,  ti 

' '  usage  ought  to  be  continued  for  a  tiro 

seasonable  alterations  night  obstruct    advantages 
significant  kind.     Tliat,  to  prevent  any  weak  I 
misled  by  the  continuance  of  the  customary  habits, 
ought  to  be  reminded  of  the  indiflfcrency  of  these  1 
they  do  not  roach  into  the  substance  of  reljgft 
of  tin:  oaoantiafe  in  divine  worship. 

,;  Hooper  had  objected,  in  tlie  third  place,  t.l 
larity  and  ri'/lm::  .■■  if  (ins  raligioua  oqinpage,  woulc 
draw  the  eyes  of  the  congregation,  to  break  their  att 
turn  to  an  amusement :  whereas,  if  the   habit 
unornamented,  nothing  of  this  would  happen." 

To  this  Martyr  replied,  u  that   things  coramc 
seldom  gazed  at  to  any  disorder :  and  if  the  pwph 
affected  to  any  degree  more  than  ordinary,  it  U  to  bi 
solemnity  of  the  habit,  the  holy  pomp,  might  pro 
to  them  ;  that  it  might  awaken    their  respect,    an 
their  thoughts  for  the  business  they  were   about 
seems  to  be  one  end  of  the  institution  of  the  sacran 
by  sensible  signs  the  mind  might  be  wrought 

Hooper  argued,  that  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  fid 
disentangle  him  from  the  misinterpretation  of  this  te 
refers  him  to  the  Epistles  of  Timothy  and  Titi 
said,  that  "  !••  ill  things  are  clean, 

creature  of  God  la  good.™ 

Hooper  Itfged,  in  the  last  place,  that  we  ought 

express  warrant  Iron  Scripture  I  thing  l* 

religion.     Martyr  was  of  a  different  ae 
UMl  that  provided  the  substance  was  secured,  and  the 
observed,  the  governors  of  the  Church  had 

latitude  in  lesser  matt 

This  Ls  Peter  Martyr's  resolution  upon  the  ip 
Bucer,  in  his  answer  to   HoojKjr,  is  of  the  sa:. 
give  the  tender  part  of  his  letter:   He  liegins  with 
tho  rise  of  the  controversy,  and  wishes  it  may  lx»  en<| 
up.      lie  discovi  is  his  inclination  for  the   ren, 
to  mart  habit--,  and    tells  them  Lit]  irg, 

buurg,  and  other  places  in  Germany  •  liad 
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ha  prevailed  that  tin  sacramenta  might  not  be  administered  RnWAiD 

willi  any  BOQb  ]k  ciiliju  itv.      Ik-  complains  of  the  ■fauo  of  those  v ' 

-  in   England,  and  that  tin-  marks  and  support  of  anti- 
christ ianism   were  scandalously  common   and   apparent.     To 
make  good  this  charge,  he  offers  at  several  instances:   and 
here  he  begins  with  the  sacrilegious  invasions  of  the  laity  ;  that 
they  seized  and  plundered  the  best  prof>  rnient-  ;   gBfl  two  or 
hofleBoBi  '.■>  their  stewards  and  huntsmen,  hut  with  re- 
servation of  part  of  tin-  profltfl  to  tlmmsrlvcs.     Thus  they  port 
such  vicars  upon  the  people  ;  not  those  who  were  best  cjuali" 
but  such  as  would  engage  upon  the  lowest  terms,  and  atibrd  the 
beet  bargain.     The  universities,  as  he  goal  on,  which  were  to 
furnish  tin'  Church  with  pru[H-r  guides,  had  no  small  numb'  I 
students  either  erroneous  in  their  belief,  or  licentious  in  their 
practice :  and  as  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  it  was  perfor 
iu  such  a  cold,  lame,  and  unintelligible  maim.  r.  that  the  people 
were  little  better  edified,  than  if  the  office  H  in   the 

Plirimian  or  Indian  language.  Neither  baptism  nor  marriage 
v. en  celebrated  with  that  gravity  and  solemnity  the  business 
required.  That  the  people  can  hardly  distinguish  between  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  mass,  excepting  that  the  Liturgy  is  in 
English:  that  pastoral  duties  are  lamentably  neglected;  that 
there  are  no  catechetical  instructiniiH,  no  private  admonitions, 
no  public  censures  of  disorder.  The  discipline  of  the  Church 
is  so  little  put  in  ure,  that  the  spiritual  authority  is  in  a  m 
ner  disregarded,  and  few  persons  will  so  much  as  own  that 
Christ  gave  his  ministers  the  power  of  binding  and  loosii 
that  people  are  jinnniscuauvlv  admitted  to  the  priwflagai  of 
communion,  without  any  proof  ul  being  |ualined  either  in  faith 
or  manners:  that  they  apjiear  empty  before  the  Lord,  and  take 
care  of  the  |ioor  at  their  religious  assemblies :  that  the 

'lies  are  made  places  for  commerce  and  diversion ;  and 
that  the  audience  are  so  far  from  observing  that  plainness  and 
sobriety  in  clothes,  recommended  by  the  apostles,   that    tin 

est  solemnities  of  religion  cannot  make  ihem  luilk  their 
vanity,  nor  come  to  the  Li  I-  table  without  gold  and  jewels, 
without  expense  and  gaudincss  in  dressing.  Alas !  as  be  goes 
on,  the  meaning  of  the  Qfaortth,  the  communion  of  saints,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  little  understood.     The  uant  <<f  dis- 

ne  is  the  occasion  of  this  unhappy  ignorance.     Thus  the 
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CRav     fear  of  God  and  the  notion  of  religion  makes  a 
aCgui  pressinn  ;   and  hence  it  is  that    lying,   cheating, 

'jury,   and   whoredom,   are    so  much    the   complai 

times. 

These  disorders,  he  tells  Iloojier,  are  the  main 
the  strength  and  sinews  of  A  ntichrist.    These  there! 
things  which  ought  to  be  combated   in   the    first 
against  which  our  real  ought  to  be  principally  c-mplo 

As  to  the  distinction  of  clothes,  he  does  not  think 
formerly  abused  a  sufficient,  reason  not  to  use  the 
there  is  any  iniquity  in  the  shape  or  colour  of  what 
I  Ie  would  gladly  know  what  text  of  Scripture  tin 
that  the  devil,  or  ill  men,  have  such  a  .  er  t, 

turcM  M  to  make  them  good  for  nothing,  or  unlawful 

"It  is  certain,"  continue*  BuCMT,  "that  our  S 
prescribed  the  substance  in  matters  of  order,  and   t fc 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  and  that  the  circumstam 
to  the  regulations  of  those  who  preside." 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  neither  receive  the  commui 
evening,  nor  in  a  private  house,  nor  in  a  posture  i 
I  i  ins,  DOT  yet  in  u  congregation  of  mm  only:  and 
justly  condemn  the  Church,  if  all  those  who  cam. 
Lord's  Supper  h1iou1<1  uppear  in  a  white  habit,  as  the 
did  at  baptism  .'  To  deny  a  liberty  of  practice  within 
pass,  will  bring  us  upon  one  of  these  conclusions  ;  « 
the  Church  has  no  power  to  appoint  any  thing  with 
the  Lord's  Supper  without  express  command  from  mi 
Now,  this  cannot  be  affirmed  without  charging  all. 
kIoiu  with  scandalous  prevarication  :  for  whal 
are  there  tlut  do  not  vary  from  the  institution  of  1 
> upper  in  several  circumstances  I  They  are  so  far  fr 
their  time,  and  place,  and  posture,  commanded  by  ot 
that  on  the  other  side  his  example  is  quite  different 
general  practice;  for  our  Lord  instituted  his  Sup 
evening,  in  a  private  house,  after  the  eating  the  pas 
in  a  posture  different  from  that  now  received,  ne 
there  tCay  women  at  the  solemnity.  Another  absurd 
the  standing  clear  of  the  abuse  of  God's  creatur 
received  with  never  so  much  purity  of  intent  it 
ticable  upon  inoipta      And  lastly,  at  this  r 
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men  may  in  a  great  measure  destroy  the  Iwncfit.  of  the  creation, 
and  make  those  things  they  have  misemployed  a  sort  of  for- 
biddea  fruit  to  others. 

These  fancies  therefore  ought  to  !*■  discharged  hy  good  men; 
neither  is  there  an\    fear  tiie  granting  the  Church  a  liberty  in 
matters  BJhOllld  give  OUT  hob   BUPIStratiOm  a  tincture  of 
BUpon  UUHOi  Of  revive  the  ceremonial  law. 

Ao  ti>  religious  rites  and  externals,  the  design  of  ih«-m  is  to 
recommend  the  sonricc  of  God  Almighty.  Now,  we  know  dis- 
tinction and  richness  of  habit  In  civil  offices  are  a  service  to 
the  character.  An  extraordinary  appearance  in  these  eases, 
operate*  DDOO  the  gesu  ralitv,  strife  B  their  mind  through  their 
senses,  and  awakens  a  regard  for  the  magistracy.  Now,  what 
should  hinder  its  having  the  same  good  effect  upon  religion  I 
As  for  the  texts  of  Scripture  against  human  tradition,  urged 
by  Hoopeti  BtUM>  rep  I;  do  not  reach  the  ease  in  hand. 

The  censure  of  these  traditions  affects  only  those  who  make 
tticiii  part  of  the  vitals  of  religion,  and  prefer  them  to  the 
1  tivuM  commands. 

In  th ■  I'  is  r,  «e  see  Uucer  makes  a  tragical  complaint  of 

the  licentiousness  and  disorder  of  the  times.     If  it  is  inquired 

why  the  bishops  did  not  exert  their  character,  and  apply  the 

usual  remedy  ',    it  may  be  answered,  they  lav  undo   thi 

countenance  of  the  State.     Ibi  censure  of  excommunications 

I      !  I       i  disused,  .since  the  licgiuning  of  this  reign:  whether 

there  was  any  command  laid  upon  the  bishops  to  forbear  the 

■  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction,  or  that  there  was  a  project  on 

drawing  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  cause's  to  the 

nlar  courts,  or  that  the  publishing  tho  process,  under  the 

king's  authority,  weakened  the  terror  of  the  sentence,  is  not 

j  to  determine.     However,  il  i- certain  this  solemn  part  of 

—  discipline  was,  as  it  were,  suspended,  or  of  little  significant-)-. 

Tims  almost  every  thing  grew  out  of  order,  and  profaneness 

and  immorality  had  an  unlimited  range.     This  made  fa 

imcr  press  for  the  restitution  of  the  ancient  discipline  in 
lii-.  Bermon  before  the  king.  "The  English,"  aaye  be,  "are 
infamous  for  whoredi  i  of  the  world. 

-ides,  they  glory  in  their  shame,  and  make  a  dhei- i 

■  i.     To  coach  this  outrageous  disorder,  he  en! 

£king  to  restore  the  discipline  ol  Christ,  and  return 
liinvh    the     |.       i     of    excommunication.      That    excluding 
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the    benefit  of  communion  »-.  »ur  ^ 
•v   nolioily  is  able  to  make  a  bett 
than  infinite  wisdom:  and  tliat  the  > 
lbs  likeliest  way  to  stop  the  progress  or  vie 
judgments  of  Heaven." 

liut  if  the  case  was  thus,  and  I  lie  regale  lay 
the  Church,  the  OJOBBthn  is,  whether  it  had   not 
advisable  for  the  bishops  to  have  resumed  th 
thority.  acted  upon  our  Saviours  00010 
tbe  State. 

As  lor  IJucer  aud  Martyr's  letters,  they  had  no' 

Upon    Hooper,   which  might  reasonably  have   bee 

He  still  continued  under  his  former  prejudices,  a 

I  could    reach    him;    and  -    cao 

against    unseasonable  and    censorious  declan 

ne  he  bad  played  bis  satin  pretty,  l 
toms  of  the   Church.      And  from  bis   OOllduct  in   t 
we  may,  in  some  measure,  collect  the  strength  of 
session,  and  tbe  condition  of  bis  judgment, 
pliance  and  liberty  in  the  pulpit,  be  was  first  sile 
fined  to  his  house  by  the  council 

Hooper  thought  this  usage  somewhat  sevei 
promntim,   ii    fa  likely  was  no  diaappobatnn 
punished  because  he  would  not  be  a  bishop,  to  be 
about  clothes,  and  lose  bis  liberty  for  not  beioj 
was  possibly  more  than  bo  understood.     He  vent! 
fore,  to  take  no  DOtUM  of  the  order  of  council,  an 
confession  of  hi>  faith.     He  was  afterwai 
custody  of  archbishop  C'ranmer,  who  tried   to  bri 
from    his   singulariti«  s,    hut    without    effect.      The 
complained,  in  a  letter  to  the  council,  that  Il.».| 
contented  trith  bare  disconfonnity  to  the  customai 
but  ottered  to  prescribe  to  the  public  on  this  head. 

liner  was  ordered  to  send  him  to  the  Fleet, 
accordingly. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  this  year,  there 
disputation  at   Cambridge,  when  the  following  que 
defended  by  Muecr  : — 

trot.   The  canonical  books  of  Scripture  are 
sufficient  to  instruct  the  regenerate  in  e\- 
salvation. 
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i      I         mi  part,  of  tin    I  v.|  BDV  \<\ 

from  A  possibility  in  ruing,  both  W  Gatth  :ni«l  D 

florin  which  men  seem  to  perioral,  I  -ti- 

liention,  are  really  sins,  and   merit  the    DMm  displeasure; 
but  after  we  are  j'  good  actions  are  neccaaar 

by  US."  ADfUe. 

At  the  i  ho  disputation,   Bneer  6  hiss***^ 

opinion  of  what  books  ought  to  be  received  as  inspired  writ-  pnm^U*. 
ings;and  boo  hn  canon  agieooblj  to  tbo  Artiele&of 

the  Church  of  Kii»hnd.     And  for  this   h>-  has  the  suffrage  of   , 
antiquity.     For  the  canonical  books  mentioned   by  Bnobi 
Gregory  Nazianxeo,    AmphilochinB,  Athtaaaina,    ESjHpfaanioa, 
tin-  iouii.il    of  I-nodicea,  and  John    Dumascen,  to  which 
may  add  St  Jcrum  and    Kuffimw,  go  no  further  than  thoaft  BfcbhM. 
.ui.l-t«>'iit\  reeerred  by  ibe  Jews.     And  the  boot 

:U8,   Judith,  II 

T"hit,  &c.  arc-  atrnok  out  of  the  eanon  i  tod  tbongfa  the]  rk. 

allowed  to  be  read  in  the  church,  yet    their  authority  was  not  pjJjJJJ: cl 
be  vouched  for  establishing  any  point  of  doctrine.  2"'7'- 

Hut  notwithstanding  his  orthodoxy  in  settling  Ibe  canon,  hi 
sms  somewhat  petpkoed  shout  other  matters:  be 

of  sufh  '■  ' 

tliO  r<.  ho  mean  ;;;.ate,  and  aiiiniis  tOSJ 

mot  sin  fuudly,  10  ils  not  to  recover.     He  maintains  inward 

[lit  and  supernatural  direction   necessary  to  judge  between 

canon  and  the  Aj«ier\['lui.      tf©«  D  speak 

ly,  eeei  I  ri  iut     Pot  If  i  have  a 

latfon  to  nod  lo  what  pur|>osc 

the  S  written,  and  why  is  the  Charon  of  Boi 

for  locking   them  up    in    unknown  language!     Wliat 
ice  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  mother  ton;." 
cannot  00m     at    tfia  niwtning  I  rdinary  illu- 

!    Are  tboao  books  which  wara  written  for  genei 

vhich  contain  matter  of  the  greatest  concern,  less  intell: 

I  than  human  compositions  1    Oi 

bin  inetrootkMM  lo  it !    Ft  i 

v  |ba  auth-irity  of  the  t'liurch,  and  ti  rreut 

*   successive  ages,  > 
to  a  deist,  to  prore  the  8  the  word  of  I 

possibility  of  concerting  infidels  io  lb 
I  v. 
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>  i: an-    {^rounds  ?     To  say  we  arc  inspired  with  a  certoi  i 

will  look  like  cntl>u-i;istn,  UnltM  mall 

-\TJ  protrusions  by  miracles,  as  the  apostles  did. 

I  'p. .n   tin-  second  ;  i  i   the  <  *hurrh 

lible,  l>ocauBe  she  is  not  impeccable,  as  if  sin  pn>c« 
from  want  of  litdit  in  the  understanding  than  pi 
appetite  and  wrong  bias  upon  the  "ill  .   0»  tb.it  it  > 
sible  toseean  important  truth,  without  being  under 
Bvfag  up  t<>   it.     He  endeavours  to  prove  his  t 
296.  linn  •  that  wluitover  i-r  ilun.'  before  jus  n,   tl 

all  the  advantage  «.t"  intention,  and  the  fairest  appea 
ginable,  is  plainly  sinful  Hk  nv.dium  is  this;  bef 
cation,  no  man  can  lament  his  ladings  and  miaperfor 
of  a  principle  of  faith  !  but  the  a|K>stle  tells  us,  M  V 
N«m.  U.      is  in.;    of  faith  is  sin."     And  thus,  by  pin  i 

apostle's  sense,  he  builds  upon   the  sand,  and   fall 
ordinary  error.    Of  the  misconstruction  of  fchi 
had  occasion  to  take  notice,  already:   to  add  sometiai 
to  what  1ms  been  already  observed.     Tin.***  of  llucet 
without  question,  must  grant  a  man  cannot  be  justi 
bo  bolioros  the  doctrine  of  Christianity :  but  tin. 
done  under  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  defc-c-  i 
is  not  sinful,  seems  plain,  from  the  tenth  chape 

of  the  Apostles.    Oornelina,  b  Peter  was  sei 

was  but  at   the  most  a  J  fotwij 

this  disadvantage,  his  charity  and  devotion  reconim 
to  God  Almighty.     Thus  an  angel  is  m  bin 

practice,  and  acquaint  him  that  his  "  prai 
come  up  for  a  memorial  before  I 
Cornelius  is  evidently  commended  for  his  piety  and  I 
tamper,  before  he  could  have  any  thing  of  faith,  i 
notion,  lie  is  honoured  with  a  message  fo uu  heave 
apostle  ordered  to  make  him  a  visit,  as  a  reward  of  I; 
attainments.  Now  if  Cornelius  had  been  in  a  state 
with  Qod  Almighty,  and  never  done  any  thing  but 
provoking,  which,  according  to  Buoer,  is 

we  have  no  reason  to  befievn  )» 
tus  commended  in  the  inspired  writings. 
00$  d  further  confirmation.  "  r,  in 

of  his  disco'  nturion,  puts  il  I 
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Tin'  words  are  these:  "  St.  IVter  opened  his  mouth  ami  said,  KinvARD 

Of  a  tnith  I  perceive  that  God  is   no    respecter  of  persons;  i l_y 

but  in  every  nation.  In-   that   fears  liim  and  works  righteous-  ^'^  " 
ncse,  is  accepted  with  him."     Thus  we  see  the  apostle  makes 
no  difficulty  t<>  Cornelius's  alms  and  prayers  "  works  of 

o-ousness.-"     And  that  he  was  acceptable  to  God  Almighty 
Upon  this  score:    that  the  observance  of  these   bran 

ft]  religion  qualified  him  fur  further  blessings,  procured 
struction  from  St.  Peter,  and  brought  him  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church. 

Oucer  was  opposed  by  Segwick,  Pern,  and  Young.  And 
here,  by  going  upon  these  principles,  he  is  very  much  embar- 
rassed in  the  dispute,  lies  unguarded,  and  miscarries  not  seldom 
in  his  defence.  To  translate  the  disputation  .it  length  would 
be  foreign  to  this  work :  but  what  I  have  already  related,  may 
show  the  reader  his  manner  in  arguing. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  Bucer  wrote  tin  i  mad-  ;' 

us   upon    the   Kuglisli    Common    Prayer-book,   which  1  i™,*  rw.  " 
shall  mention  now,  that  tin-  history  of  this  learned  man  may  lie  <£Sm£, 
together.     Archbishop  dimmer,  it  seems,  had  sent  to  '*>"V- 
llueer,  to  desire  his  opinion  upon  this  hook,  and  whether  somo 
things  did  not  require  a  further  explanation,     llucer,  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  resolution  of  this  case,  liad  gotten  the  Common 
ok  translated  into  Latin,  by  one  Aless,  a  Scot 
n;  and,  writing  his  censure  !  y  way  of  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop, he  makes  this  remarkable  confession  in  the  beginnings  Oft 
t  upon  his  perusal  of  the  service  book,  he  thanked  God  ** 
ighty  for  giving  the    English  grace  to  reform   their  u 
I  o  that  degree  of  purity  ;  and  that  he  found  nothing  in 
i-m  hut  what  was  either  taken  out  of  the  word  of  God,  or, 
least,  not  contrary  to  it.  provided  it  was  fairly  Inter] 
ow,  if  things  were  in  this  commendable  condition,   to  what 
j.in-j  qm  did  Bncer  take  sneh  pains,  as  we  shall  ace  he  has  done, 
«.i  bring  <>n  an  alteration!     Was  not  this  divine  sensible  that 
t:hu  refining  upon  what  ia  n  ttlad,  and  putting  an  establishment 
*o  est,  is  not  to  be  undertaken  without  apparent  neces- 

rneonatattOj  of  measures,  now  di  ■  uli 

things  supposed  to  lx»  fmi>ln  .1.   .n.    by  DO   HOtti  q ■' •• 
^Hp  to  the  governors  either  of  Chtu eh  or  State.     The  poopli 
ipt  to  take  exceptions  at  such  new  appearances:  they  are 
p|  to  arraign  the  public  wisdom,  and  question  the  ennduet  of 

ce  I 
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ORAM,    their  directors  upon  this  loom.     It   has  been,  tlu 
A ilf'c -!'..t    eounted  prudential,  rather  to  ects  |iai 

—  —  bring  them  to  a  n  edition,  for  fear  tJ*~ 

mure  lust  in  the  authority  of  Uie  | 
the  amendment. 
To  prooeed  to  Uucoi's  animadversions,  w 

into  eight-aud-t.»>  tors. 


n,%.. 


' 
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In  his   first    chapter  he    allows  of   the   dispositi 
Psalms  and  lessons,  and  the  dot  >-ollecta 

nounct-s  the  management  of  thie  matter  agreeat 

,  and  the  usage  of  the  ancient  Church  : 
dissatisfied  at  the  choira  lieing  so  remote  from 
Church,  and  affirms  the  performing  the  service  01 
place,  an  antichristian  practice.  W  hv  en  |  I  local 
poses  the  clergy  stand  in  a  nearer  relal 
laity.  And  what  harm  is  then:  in  this  supposition 
those  who  represent  a  prince,  attend  his  service,  j 
laws,  and  act  by  his  authority,  stan •!  ted 

subjects!  Aud,  to  come  to  the  ease  in  hand, 
upbraid  Corah,  ami  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
having  themselves  under  their  privilege  .  does 
God  "  had  separated  them  from  the  congregation,"  a 
them  "  near  to  him-.  It  :"  And  are  not  particular  p« 
by  our  Saviour  to  the  evangelical  prie  n-a  n 

Ilomanus  say.  that  the  b  .  and  di 

to  the  distinctions  of  the  high-priest,  the  second  ord 
Levites  under  the  Jewish  law!  Hia  observation 
figure  of  the  churches,  in  the  primitive  times,  and 
wen  almost  round,  is  a  mistake  ;  for  the;  were  ge* 
upon  a  resemblance  of  the  J  iwish  tabernaole  a 
whiafa  answered  to  the  modern  form. 

In  his  second  chapter  he  discourses    upon     the 

habits.     And  here  lie  continues  so  far  in  uier 

todechi"  "  absolutely  sinful:  however,  ho 

ingly  htn  postolic  plaiuncai 

In-  might  have  considered  the  disparitj  u  tl 

of  Christianity  and  later  centuries.      In  the  apo> 

could  not  go  tothi 

i  ieh  'li-t 

ides,   the  apeatka  could  work   miraclea, 
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led  no  advantage  drum  Qgtm  bo  support  their  character. 

To  cure  diseases,  and  raise  the  dead,  me  a  higher  reeomnien-  . .J , 

(lati'-n,   than   if  they  had  irfftflhtfld    in    gold  and    purple,   and 

appeared  in  the  splendour  of  the  Jewish  high-priest :  but  since 

the  gifts  of  minnVmnm  recalled,   some  marks  of  (li- 
ar© no  less  necessary  in  the  eeolesiaatteal,  fchn  in  the  d 
•ji.vn  omens,    Another  argument  why  he  would  ham  the  habit 

fur  holy  ministrations  altered  is,  because  it  is  much  the  same 
used  with  that  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  he  generally 
salutes  by  the  name  of  Antichrist. ;  standing  oft' from  all 
mitv  with  (he  Roman  OsthohOB,  is  a  thing  he  commonly  insists 
OB  :  but  whether  this  is  a  good  reason  or  not,  I  shall  examine 
afterwards. 

In  bis  third  cliapter,  speaking  of  the  holy  cucharinf,  he  has 
Mnili  against  the  figure  of  the  consecrated  bread, 

and  oondndea  ii  indifferent,  whether  it  or  otherwise: 

but  then,  when  it  is  said,  that  nobody  ought  to  BO]  that 

there  is  less  to  bo  rec  $m  1  in  part,  than  the  whole,  but  iu  each 

of  them,  the  whole  body  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  :"  this  he 
*  may  be  nii*iutcq>reted  by  ignorant  people,  us  if"  the  Iwdy 
of  Christ  was  locally  circumscribed  within  the  dimensions  of 
read.     This  seems  an  unnecessary  exception;  the  del 
i<-  rubric  is  rather  to  p  I  such  a  coastruction. 

He  objects  further  against  the  rubric,  for  giving  those  whose 
course  it  is  to  offer,  towards  the  charge  of  a  communion,  and 
to  receive,  the  liberty  of  sometimes  substituting  another. 
Til  is  latitude,  he  0  may  make  the  wealth)  neglect  the 

iving  the  holy  cucharist  themselves,  and  put  thi.-m  ujMin 
hiring  some  |Kmr  people  to  apj>ear  in  their  place,  thfa  he 
thinks,  differs  little  from  purchasing  of  masses,  excepting  in 
the  cheapness  or  the  bargain.  Hut  since  thai  indulgence  was 
granted,    to    keep    up    freqi  ununious,   and   that   the 

I  .  always  some  persons  to  communicate  with 

till  i  reason,     1    sa  i-    might   liavu  given    bi> 

E^mnwiadversions  a  more  charitable  tuni. 

He  insists  upon  having  this  sentence,  y  one  ihoold 

mimic:  '>.,  t lie  year  at  the  least,"  expunged  in  Um 

I.  cause  it  to  imply  a   liberty  of  coming   no 

•ner. 

•laims  in  his  fourth  chapter,  very  piously,  againsf  the 
irofauiuir  of  churches.     The  neglect  of  religion  upon  holydays, 
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Mid  the  intemperate  abuse  of  those  solemn  anniversaries.  H. 
.-.incivrs  the  rea-  .  i>.-.  1    by  the   rubric    Tor  the  priot 

— ' '  putting  the  consecrated  bread  into  the  communicants*  month. 

and  not  into  their  hands,  insufficient.  He  fancies  this  custom 
took  its  rise  from  a  EaiperstitiottB  af&UOOi  that  the  laity,  oat 
having  their  lunula  blessed,  and  anointed  like  the  priest,  vtn 
not  liolv  enough  to  touch  the  consecrated  elements.  Beads, 
lif  rightly  observes,  it  is  but  comparatively  a  modern  usage. 
and  that  our  blessed  Saviour  gave  the  botj  symbols  into  tat 
apostles''  hands.  Hut  then,  another  discourse  of  Bueer'i 
already  related,  seems  tu  overt  In  m  In*  reasoning  upon  u» 
head.  For  there  he  makes  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that  otf 
Saviour  prescribed  no  further  than  the  substance  in  tfaae 
things,   and  left   the  circumstances  to   I  i»ob* 

tion.       And  that  the   Church    has  all    along    practised 
this  latitude,  he  gives  several  untax  h  respe< 

Lord's  Supper. 

In  his  fourth  chapter,  he  finds  fault  with   the   rubric,  fl» 
adoring  M  the  minister,"  tliat  is  the  dead  murk 

bread  and  wine,  as  shall  suffice  for  the  persons  appointed*) 
LTO  the  Iwly  communion.™  Thifl  appointment  he  concote 
gives  occasion  In  superstitious  fancies,  and  makes  somepcojit 
imagine  it  a  eiacular  offence,  to  put  the  consecrated  elenaa 
to  common  use  :  as  if,  says  he,  after  the  communion  was  <mr. 
there  was  something  of  divinity,  or  at  least  some  peculiar 
ness,  in  the  bread  and  wine.  Now  though  Justin 
lreii;eiis,  Tertullian,  and  the  rest  of  the  fathers,  speak  of  tk 
e  iisecratcd  elements  in  the  highest  language  of  venenata 
and  seem  to  have  a  particular  regard  for  them,  even  after**  | 
solemnity  of  receiving,  yet  Bucer  is  of  a  dim-rent  eentuae* 
and  finds  fault  with  the  remainders  being  eaten  and  drunl  t> 
none  but  the  communicants :  nay,  he  says  plainly,  that  afte 
the  act  of  communicating,    the  consecral  menu  w*| 

no  more  relative  holiness  in   them,  than  common  bread  i 
wine. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  ho  objects  against  the  customary  0* 

tures  used  at  the  public  devotions,  auch  as  "  kneeling,  era*  j 

■I ding  up  their  hands,  knocking  up»  ir  uttnti'* 

though,   by  the  way,  these  gestures  are  left  at    discretion  k 

may  be  cither  used  or  let  alone,  as  ererj  WH 

bt  tit      Hut  what    defensible  •  is  can  he  a*V 
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lures!      To   go    through    the    particul  o«, 

'aul  kneeled  at    thou  devotions;   mal 

crose  upon  every  ocossion   botc  remarkable  than 

linn',  was   the  general    practice  of  1 1 1  •_•  Church  in  Tertnlh 
time.      AikI    |be    publican  t     Saviour,    '"win. 

smote  npoo  his  breast,"  went  home  .justified,  rather  than  tin- 
I'liarisee,  who  found  fault  with  him.  Hut  those  gestures,  says 
BOOST,  are  made  use  of  in  the  mass,  and  that  it  is  to  be  fenred 
I  Ik  continuance  of  them  confirms  some  people  in  the  good 
opinion  of  that  worship. 

I  low  can  this  be  reasonably  inferred,  when  the  known  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  the  Church  are  so  very  different ! 

In  bis  sixth  chapter,  hi  is  not  satisfied  with  two  commu- 
nions BDM  Christmas-day.  If  it  is  said  servants  bare  I 
better  opportunity  of  receiving  the  holy  eiicharist  by 
order,  Ihicer  thinks  this  reason  lias  not  vedjgbt  enough  m 
it :  that  upon  this  ground,  tlio  same  direction  should  reach  to 
every  holydav,  and  Sunday,  for  it  seems  he  is  not  willing  to 
allow  on  Saviour's  nativity  any  preference  to  other  days  of 

IcMvr  solemnity. 

Towards  the  end   of  his   remarks,  finding  a  double  e  HO 
immion  ordered  at  Faster,  he  recollects  himself,  and  recalls  hi> 
•ensure. 

He  allows  the  reading  of  the  homilies,  where  there  are  BOM 
f|ualified  to  make  SHUN 

In  other  eases  he  prefers  preaching  :  he  complains  the  homi- 
I i«  —  do  not  take  in  subjects  enough,  and  would  have  new  ones 
c<nii|M>sed  upon  the   following    hea<  oncoming  the 

unuiiion  with  Christ.  Secondly,  touching  the  dedica- 
ting places  and  times  to  the  honour  of  God  Almighty.  Thirdly, 
for  frequent  coming  to  Church,  and  communicating  in  the 
prayers,  hymns,  nnd  sacraments.  Fourthly,  touching  liberal 
distributions  of  charitv  to  tin  jKior.  Fifthly,  of  tbfl  ffOft&j 
the  sacraments.  Sixthly,  concerning  the  admonition 
and  correction  of  private  and  o|>en  My,  con- 

btrring  those  the  privilege  of  communion.  wh<i  are 
guilty  of  notorious  and  scandalous  behaviour.  Fifthly,  of 
the  reconciling  those  who  have  submitted  to  the  full  length 

of  their  penance.     Ninthly,  ef  reckoning  those  do  better  Lhsn 
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heathi'iis  and   publicans,  who  eon! 
Obnrch.      Tenthly,    touching  m:.' 
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IllQ   indigent,   pursuant   to   the  direction   of  holy    ■* 
Kli\  of  tho  encouraging  schools  and   anbeis" 

cbildron  I  location,  who  !•  a  proonang 

genius.     Twcifiliiv,  of  marriage,  and  that  this  relation  ought 
to  be  I  in  with  Done,  but  persons  of  probttj 

iiirtwiitlilv,  of,  edneataon   proper  for    the  chil«! 
of  GhristiaaB,    Fourteenth!  \  it  and  aw 

ing  idlcm-ss.     Fifteentldy,  of  usury.      Sixteenlhly,   tou< 
fraud,  and  circumventing  out  neighbour.     Seventeentldv. 
all  sorts  of  rapine  and  unjust  seizure  of  property. 
teonthly.  concerning  epicurism  in  eating,  and  expensive 
in  clothes. 

His   exceptions    against    recommending    the    dead 
y  of  God,    1  ■- . i v b   been  001  ■beady*  -toW 

objection  against  these  words  in  |he  [  consccrati*. 

••and  with  thy  Hobj  Spirit  and  word,  vouchsafe  to  bless  ad 
asnetifji  these  thy  gifts  sod  matures  of  bread  and  wine,  dot 
the?  may  Im   onto   us  the  bod)  and  blood  uf  thy  must  dsarfr 

d  Son  Jesus  Christ :"  tills  objection  lias  been  obvi 
elsewhere. 

In  the  third  preface  of  the  C'omiuunioii-uftice,  he  would 
this  sentence  altered,  "  and  command  these  our  prayers 
supplications,  by  the  mi  nigela,  to  be  bruu|k 

up  into  thy   holy    tabernacle,   before  the  sight    of  thy  di« 
majesty."      His  tirst  reason  is,  1  Ins   form  i>f  < 

•  lirered  in  holy  Scripture.     Bat  must  condemn  i 

great  part  of  the  Communion-office,  which  notwith^tandtaf  i 
being  unnientinm  4  in  Scripture,  he  is  willing  to  allow. 

In  the  next  place,  he  supposes,  thai   this   form  of 
it  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Liturgies,  was 
with  reference  to  the  oblations   made  by  the    fnitldul, 
placed  upon  the  Lord's  table:   but  now,  says  he,    - 
no  such   gifts   and   oblations.     To   this   it   may    lie   repeat 
that  lbs  broad  and  wine  are  offered  to  God   the  Father, 

of  such  blessings,  and  as  a  i  mum  morativ© 
of  ill-'  passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  the  procvdii 
"  accept  this  our  bounden  duty  and 
oblation. 

Boost  urges,  in  the  last  ['lace,  that  the  beseech; 
mighty  to  command  his  holj  to  present  our  pra'tot 

his  divine  majesty,  seems  borrowed  from  the  apocryphal  U« 
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of  Tohit.     That  din-  Saviour  commands  us  to  address  Qod  tit.-  BW 

Father  in  his  name;  ami  el  lire,  he  is  said  to  . ^ 

be  our  priest  and  mediator.     Thus  the  angel  that  apj>earcd  to  I 

'ins.  did  not  tell  him,    that  either  himself,  nr  any  other 
angel,  offered  his  pnrfOW  and  alms  t.i  God  Almighty. 

fsotwitlistanilin^  this  reasoning,   it  is  certain  that  angels 
have   part  <if  the  administration  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom  as- 
signed them  ;  and  that  they  are  concerned  in  the  pj 
and  gunrdiauship  of  the  faithful.     Thus  V4  are  taught  by  the  a  E  1.11 
author  to  tin.'  ,   thai  uthej  art-  all  ministering  spirits, 

sent  fort  I-  •»  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation." 

And  may  it  not  be  part  of  their  employment,  to  inspect  the 
behaviour,  to  report  the  devotions,  and  intercede  in  behalf  of 
their  ofatTgB  •  "  ll  W  *»>d  that  God  Almighty  is  omnipresent, 
and  needs  DO  information  ;   to  this  it  may  bi  d,  he  is 

latent  too,  and  therefore,  has  no  need  of  the  minis; i 
angels  to  assist  him  in  i  nmnit,  and  protect  his  Church, 

and  j  i  ipture  ac<piaints  us  he  is  pleased  to  make  use  of 

them  for  this  last  purpose.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  pronounce 
upon  the  extent  of  an  angels  oomi  or  to  what  charitable 

offices  their  own  benevolence  may  carry  them.  Jt  is  true,  St. 
Paul  mentions  "one  mediator  between  Qod  ami  man,  the  man 

Christ  Jesus."    Bat  then,  by  the  nasi  Tone  it  in  plain,  haiva 

ini'ans  a  mediator  of  redemption,  and  not  a  mediator  of  inter- 
ceasion,  so  far  as  to  exclude  all  others.  For  every  one  who 
solicits  his  neighbour's  happiness,  and  recommends  him  to  Qod 
in  his  devotions,  may  be  said  to  be  a  mediator  in  a  lower  sense. 
How  -tances  of  charity  arc  not  only  lawful;  but  the 

duty  of  one  Christian  towards  another.      And  that  an  ang> 
barred  th«   liberty  of  such  friendly  applications,  is  mo- 
ved. 
In  the  sacrament  of  liaptism.  ha  would    bos     but  few  em  -  ■ 
monies  made  use  of.  and  takes  the    freedom  to  tax  the  cus- 
tom.'.' with  indulging  the  humour  of  the  vulgar  too 
f;ir  ;   and  that  than  things  nourish  superstition,  and  approach 
too  near  the  levity  of  a  theatre.      1-pmu  this  general  censure, 
which  seems  i<>  bear  liard  upou  what  was  the  tooienl  praci 

in  Tertiilii.uiV   time,    l>e  goes  on  to  particulfi 

fii>t    place,    he  WOold    QAVe    Um    uhil«-   habit  ami  chrism  I 

■aide.     He  grants  both  than  rftn  bam  great  antiquity  to 

but    -ii><-«   the  religious  ardour  of  the  first  ages  is  gun- 
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of!',  these    ceremonies,  which  wore  signs  of  it,    ought 
it,  l»e  continued.      Hut  here,  one  would    have  thought  ho 
'have  eonclnded   the  other  way  :  that  since    these  ceretf 
were  used  to  honour  and  explain  tho  sacraiu< 
still  have  hecn  continued,  to  retrieve  tho  same  regard 
make  the  deeper  impression. 

In  the  first  prayer  at  puhlic  baptism,  ho  would  han 
sentence  expunged  :  "  Jesus  Ovist,  in  the  ri\er  Jorda 
sanctify  water  to  the  mystic 

affirms  the  Scripture  does  ft  Df   thus  far,    and 

tins  form  i«  productive  of  eu|  n,  and!  seems  to 

the   baptism   of  Christ   had   impressed   a   sanctifying 
on  the    element    Of  water.       And   both    h  I    in 

places,  he  seems  so  extravagantly  afraid   of  bordering 
magic,  that  sometimes  one  would  almost    think    him 
the  power  of  it. 

Se  grants  the  sign  of  the  cross  a  very  ancient   uaagt 
thinks  the  continuance  of  it  may  he  serviceable,  provide! 
rightly  understood,  and  recovered  from  modern  abuse. 
then,  when   the  child    is  signed  with    the  OTOOS,    be 
approve  the  words  then  used  should  be  spoken  I 

•  understand  them.  Hut  may  not  the  same  re 
alh-ged  against  the  promise  made  by  the  godfathers 
child's  name,  because  he  is  in  no  capacity    of  knowiaf 

fta»l*       meaning,  or  giving  his  consent  to  t1  !     Bo 

do  not  find  Booer  dislikes  these  words  at  infant  baptii 
baptize  thee,"  &c,    though    here  is  a  direct   ap] 
299.  chihl  himself.     Afterwards  1h>  is  so  full  of  scruples,  tin 
stead  of  "  he  coming  to  thy  holy  baptism,**  he  would 
put  "  being  brought  to  thj  h<  m." 

He  eonfeaKS  the  exorcising  of  persons  baptized  is  s  « 
of  the  highest  antiquity  ;  but  then  hi  thai 

■OO  ought  to  conjure  evil  spirits  but    those  who  hav 

t»p.  ia.      ],|U  . ,,  iiispogsess  them:  and  even  here  he  coal 

i  heir  r.iiiinii  sion  did  not  extend  to  exorcise  any  other  pa 
but  those  who  were  demoniacs.    Now  he  does  not  think  il 
sous  uubnptizcd  in  this  unhappy  condition.    If  nil  people 
khev  admission  into  the  Ohurch  were  thus  in  the  power 
^i".  il.  1..  oond  ivionr  and  his  ape 

ing  out  evil  spirit  a,  will  fall  mnlcr  a  i 

Bul  the  neccssit)  of  this  matr 
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lean  discover  ;   for,    without  question,   there  01     l  "I  l  nw  van 

jurisdiction  and  DttSOflJeJ  in  these  cases.      Bvflq  DO ' .- • 

.  d  to  make  a  malignant  bsprSOBJOO,  without  having  tin- 
liberty  of  an  absolute  conquest,  and  commanding  the  motions 
of  mind  and  body. 

Rron  hence  he  proceeds  to  rally  the  old  objection,  and  dis- 
approves of  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  undertaking  fur  the 
child,  and  answering  the  questions  put  to  him.  Instead  of  this, 
be  would  have  them  interrogated,  whether  they  would  do  their 
endeavour  to  make  the  child  learn  his  Catechism,  to  renounce 
the  devil,  and  profess  his  belief  in  the  Creed. 

As  to  confirmation,  he  seems  to  think  thu  rubric  somewhat 
short  in  the  direction,  and  that  the  H  saying  the  Articles  off  tin 
faith  in  tli'--  vulgar  tongue,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  ZtQ 
Commandments,  and  the  rest  of  the  Catechism,  are  not  mfi- 
cirnt  qualificationa."  Not  sufficient,  unless  the  children  are 
grown  up  to  some  degree  of  understanding  in  these  principles.  Q*  13 
And  before  they  are  confirmed,  he  would  likewise  have  thrm 
discover  a  religious  inclination,  say  their  prayers  without 
menaces  or  prompting,  show  themselves  dutiful  to  their  parents, 
respectful  to  their  betters,  and  compassionate  to  the  unfortu- 
nate; and  that  those  children  who  were  backward  in  these 
improvements,  should  1m:  refused  confirmation,  ami  shamed  to 
an  emulation  nf  such  as  are  better  dispOBM* 

He    conceives  the    intermitting  catechising    for   six    weeks*. 
I  her  too  long  an  interval,  and  would  have  it  repeated  every 
lay. 

Anointing  the  sick,  though  it  is  left  at  the  patient's  liberty, 
will  not  pass  Bucer's  test.  Dut  this  point  has  been  spoken  to 
already. 

At  the  churching  of  women,  he  excepts  against  offering  the 
chrisome,  for  his  reason  above-inenti*<:  1  Tlw.  ft. 

In  the  commination,  he  suggests  the  changing  the  order  of 
the  curses,  and  would  have  them  stand  as  they  arc  placed  in  tin 
Decalogue.  He  would  likewise  have  the  clergy  rebuke  those  pub- 
licly who  li:ive  been  publicly  scandalous.  **  that  others  also  may 
fear."  That  those  who  arc  under  penance  should  be  obliged  to 
abstinence  and  self-denial  ;  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  exercises 
igion.  and  exceed  the  usual  pro|iortion  in  charitable  dis- 
tributions. That  no  piraoaft  should  be  re-admitted  to  commit- 
niou  without  good  proof  of  their  repentance,  and  strong  appli- 
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cations  for  that  privilege.     And  here  he  very  piously  exhort* 
the  el  manage  the  keys  with  neoiutioo,  nndnoitoet 

rned  by  any  vegan  area!  or  fear;  and  in  the  dest 

of  the  chapter  Ian*  Galamitiefl  of  Germany,  occaoiood 

by  tin-  neglect  of  discipline. 

In  tbe  next  chapter,   which  is  the  hist   I   have  occasion  to 

mention,   be  mores  (or   the  retrem  ie    holy! 

dirnnpToven  of  ringing  t/.fi  inleae  upon  pnblii 

Peter  Marty*  concurred  with  Bucer  in  his  an  i  mad  vers 
upon  the  Common  I'rayor-book,  as  appears  by  hi 
that  Subji 
However,  from  what  has   b.  .  ved,   the  reader 

r  was  somewhat  overcharged  with   samples,. 
oarru  d  his  oeneure  too  far.     Neither  are  his  remarks  at  I 

Defleable  with  his  concessions  in  the  beginning  of  his 
course. 

And,  amongst  other  things,  his  setting  aside  antiquity 
ao  much  ease  is  particularly  remarkable.     There   is  a 
deferenoet  without  doubt,   due   to   the  authority  of  the  fix 

niea,      It  was  then    the  apostolical  traditions  were 
miracle*  were  frequent,  and  the  Church  under  the  conduct  < 

guiahing  illumination.     Then  secular  vi.w-    and  prvj~4 
of  ambition  were  foreign  to  inclination.     Cinder  such 
nities  and  qualifications,  what  room  is  there  for  suspicion 
ignorance  or  foul  dealing? 

To  reject  the  ueagea  of  the  ancient   Church,   because  mi 
n  m  Scripture,  is  no  good  logic 
not  the  design  of  the  Now  Testament  to  furnish   liturgies 
ritur.U.    The  oonverte  to  St.  Peters  sermon   rontinpod 

■.  in  breaking  of  bread  ;  that  i*.  administering 
eueharial ;  and  in  •:  the  pra 

iiity,  is   no  where    delivered  jo   Scripture.       Whew 

extraordinary  ol  the  Holj  Ghost  were  not 

this  nature  were  l>  ft  to  the  ion  of  the  hu* 

directors,  wb  rn  themsclvee  by  St.  Paul's  i 

Let  ;ill  things  be  don 
It  is  true,  if  the  religious  customs  of  antiquity  were  phaV 
he    doctrine    of  the    inspired   writiaa\ 
from  them;  but  in  other  cases  our 
applicable  t..  the  present  purpose  :   "  ]  , 
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against  US,  is  for  n-.  "     V n > i  fffaen  lb-  governors  "!'  the  t  huirli 

are  undo  no  i 

should  hind.r  tlum  from  following  tie  B  judgD* nts,  and  dircct- 
M  tin  v  think  tit  '     "  For  where  there  is  no  law,  there  can 
be  no  transgression."     What  should  hinder  them  in  Una  case 
from  Enlarging  the  circumstances  of  worship  f      I'Vom  assisting 
tli-     memory,    raising   the   allietions,   and  explaining   the    D 
<ili  additional  ceremonies  and  devotions  I 
Hi.-.  objection  against  primitive  usages,  because  they  have 
been  overvalued  and  misapplied  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  goes 
upon  a  mistaken  ground;    for,  glinting  Iha  allegations  hold 
good,  tll8F0  i»  DO  cousequouee  in  the  reasoning.     To    a 
from  the  abuse  against  the  use  of  things,  is  the  wa\ 
our  Bibles  from  ns ;  for  what  book  has  been  more  abused  tiian 
the  inspired  text  t    By  this  topic  almost  even-  thing  in  retig 
and  nature  must  It-  contraband,  and  prohibited.      luii-.-rwas 

liblc  ol  this  fallacy;  lie 
at  this  rate,  and  determines  against  it.     To  quit  antiquity  in 
any  custom,  because  it  is  continued  in  Iha  « Brash  of  H 
has  neither  reason  nor  charity  in  it.      It  is  a  peevish  principle, 
and  helps  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  division.    We  outfit  ratln S  to 
lament   tlie   breaches   in  the  Cluireh.    than  make    tlieni  v 
All  reproachful  language,  humoursome  distance,  and  unneces- 
sary squabbles,  serve  only  to  exasperate  one  part  of  I 
doui  against  another,  and  make  our  common  religion  Utt 
of  infidels   and    sfhfiatfl       Dol   notwithstanding  these  abate- 
ii ii  u'.s    I    may  seem  to    have    made    him,    where    the    subject 

furnished  matter,  and  ii"-  aigmnant  would  drive,  Bnc 

l.  the  point,  and  do  juatioe  t"  the  cause,  with  advantage 
enough. 

it  this  time  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  "Concerning  the 
Kingdom  of(  icated  it  to  the  king.     To  bring 

to  tb'  condition  desired,  ha  proposes  the  --ending  a  con- 
le  Dumber  of  preachers  to  all  |>arts  of  tin-  kingdom,  and 
that  peofdu  should  be  recovered  from  su|>crstitiou  by  persu 
rather  than  rigour.  That  the  universities  ought  to  bo  semi- 
naries for  this  purpose,  and  that  those  fellows  of  colleges  who 
itb  ■  the  right  belief,  or  spend  tl  ineignhV 

altnuld  I  -lit.   He  i-«  at 

ii  thi  retrieving  of  religion,  and  proposes  seve- 
I  ,»s  to  the  king  a  oonaidenil 
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•  K  First.    Ha  would  have  parents  obliged   to   Enrtruet  tbw 

l£  ,-.,.,,    children   in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  He    under  a  civil 
I  i  unity  in  case  they  misguide  nseicnee,   set  them  aa 

it.lc  f.f  licentiousness,  or  suffer  them  to  be  corrupted  U 
other  people. 

His  second  law,  as  he  calls  if,  relates  to  the  strict  aImrt- 
ance  of  borydays.  He  is  of  opinion  that  these  fi^tirab  sbotU 
ho  wholly  spent  in  religious  exercises,  without  any 
for  recreation. 

Thirdly.     He  solicits  the  Idng  for  a  law,  thnt  chi 
not   be   profaned  uith  secular  business,  nor  made  places  I 
walking  and  diversion. 

His  fourth  law  points  to  methods  for  the  duo  exercise  i 
pastoral  function  :  and  lure  ho  advises  the  bishops 
themselves  wholly  to  the  busineei  of  their  character,  and 

mbarrassed  with  secular  employment:   he   would  hroi 
proper  form  of  doctrine  and  discipline  offered  to  them,  and  I 
they  should  take  an  oath  to  govern  according  would  I 

them  manage  altogether  at  discretion,  bur 
advice  of  their  priests.     Upon  the  progress  of  his 
he  recollects,  and  relaxes  a  little,  and  believes  that  bal 
acting  in  the  civil  administration  ma]  wM, 

uorviooabk  »*i  religion.     But  then  when  the)  ana  •    qilojvJ 

is'  courts,  and  business  of  the  State,  he  advises 
stituting  a  coadjutor,  to   manage  their  authority  and 
their  abs< ■ 

He  would  liave  the  bishops  visit   their  diocese    ev 

oftener  upon  any  particular  emergency.     And  thai 
bishop  ma)  be  the  better  apprised  of  an]  ler,  he  nhi 

the  setting  suffragans  over  every  twenty  parishes,  or  \b& 
abouts:  and  if  any  thing  happen-,  too  hard  for  them  wM» 
division,  they  should  apply  to  their  diocesan  for  a  irovft 
He  advises  the  meeting  of  provincial  synods  twice  a  vcar.  »H 
would  have  the  king  send  some  secular  persons  to  reprw* 
his  majesty,  to  preside  with  the  metropolitan,  and  se- 
order  in  their  proceedings. 

His  fifth  law  suggests  the  preserving  the  revenues  of  I 
Church,  disposing  of  it  to  persons  duly  qualified,  and  pmar 
^   ing  simony. 

An  uirges  the   pope    with   plain    6acri!. 

mg  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  the  bishops  and 
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puts  the  king  in  mind  that  nothing  can  bo  more  remote  from 
piety,  than  t-»  imitate  the  court  of  Home  in  Hub  particular. 
He  grants  Church  lands  ought  to  pay  lava,  no  less  than  the 

I  estates  of  the  laity,  and  for  this  lie-  quotes  the  Justinian 
and  Thoodoaian  codes:  and  adds,  that  the  clergy  were  "nlv 
excused  from  the  burden  of  mean  offices,  from  quartering 
soldiers,  01  OntOrloinng  {tenons  belonging  to  the  court.  I 
hann  ha  prooaeda  to  take  notice  what  large  pensions 
paid  out  of  the  exchequer  for  the  npporl  of  the  clergy  and  the 
poor. 

That  those  religious  emperors  always  accounted  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Churh  sacred  and  unalienable.  That  they  would 
botox  m  noon  aaaaxhange  them  with  llha  ammo,  land 

tin    Church  had  something  better,  or  at  least  equal  in  i 

i  lor  this  ho  cites  a  law  of  Justinian  ;  and  another  of  Valcn- 
tinian  and  Marcian,  to  the  same  purpose. 

Prom  these  authorities,  ha  proceeds  to  take  the  freedom  to 
advise  the  king  to  drop  the  demanding  of  first-fruits  and 
;  and  that  unless  his  majesty  waives  this  exaction,  he 
tut  avoid  the  imputation  of  sacrilege.  Ik-  desires  him. 
therefore,  not  to  use  the  Church  more  hardly  than  th  •  rest  of 
his  subjects:  nor  charge  those  estates  which  are  settled  for 
ice  of  God,  tba  encouragement  of  learning,  and  the 
itenance  "f  the  poor,  with  heavier  taxes  than  are  reouir-  d 
from  other  people  :  he  should  be  sorry  to  find  his  majesty  show 
less  reganl  to  the  interest  of  religion  than  his  royal  proge- 
nitors. These  princes,  says  he,  though  under  the  conduct 
of  a  leas  orthodox  persuasion,  founded  schools  and  hospitals. 
And  notwithstanding  the  remarkableness  af  Ifaeif  bounty, 
wanted  no  fund  to  keep  up  the  grandeur  of  their  court,  ami 
furnish  them  for  success  in  the  field.  And  that  unless  his 
majesty  governs  by  these  measures,  he  can  neither  justify  his 
conduct  to  <tod  nor  man.     And  her':  hi  cries  out  against  the 

ging  hiahnnrirn  '■-,i'  '" '  ,|is  '" 

::■!•   in  the  Church,  nor  are  really 
indigent. 

He  tells  tba  king  plainly,  that  exchanging  of  Church  lands 

ht  by  no  means  to  be  allowed,  unless  any  person  has  a  mind 

to  I  "hurch  the  beat  of  the  bargain,  or  a  B  im- 

dutputod  equivalent.     He  complains  thai  ooBegoo  and  churches 

li.ive  boon  extremely  injured  this  way :   that  good  condii 
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ili>-  crown  and  several  considerable  -offered  o 

Ui'i  -  by  this  frai-  I  .bio  to  make  then 

restitution:   lor  God  allows  neither  to  rob  nor  cheat 

furnishing  of  hn  all 

To  this  objection  Buccr  answers,  first,  "  that  those 
can  never  be  mor  bk  bo  the.  public  than  when  thcr» 

vested  in  (Jod  Almighty   it    i-  BBpoeafUfl  they  can  be  btiirt 

spent  than  in  pranoting  the  interest  of  religion.     Bcafchn,* 
to   those   families   which   have  been   made   a   property,  ml 
imposed  on  to  lessen  their  fortune.   I  desire,"  says  be, 
know  how  many  are  remaining  f     Their  posterity,   I 
art-    do!  commonly    met   with.     How  >uee  persons 

have  this  advantage  of  descent,  and  arc   slenderly   proriJti 
ought  to  be  assisted  by  the  Church,  and  have  a  pr> 
bar  favour.    Hut  then,  <m  obouraa,  that  by  the 

:  "ii  tV omtnoowaalth,  though  the 

happen  to  bo  exceptionable,  won  r<  e  revocaM 

f.  r  instance,  in  rase  any  person  bequeath  a   legacy  to 
Dotation  for  diverting  the  people  with  any  scandalous 
cle    or  entertainment;    this  town   reiHM  uigantsni, 

tarns  I     ri  1  thus  the  lew  -latroua  en 

ment  becomes  impraetii^dili'.     iXot  withstanding-  t 
shall  ii. 'C-  ratal  remain  in  the  corporatBV 

in  the  corporation,  I  say,  who  are  n  n    turn    : 

to  fomo  justifiable  use,  and  do  right  to  the  memory  d 
benefactor  rther.  way:  and  thus  it  follows,  hr 

faroe  of  consequence,  that  those  estates  which    were  gmi 
the  Clnir.  Ii  of  God  an?  to  remain  in  their  poaacaaio:i 
should,  indeed,  be  spent  to  better  purposes;  but  then  tat  pi 
perty  ought  not  to  l>e  transferred,  though  they  were  gmil 
upon  mistaken  motives,  and  for  the  rapport  of  that  iM 
is  by  DO  means  defensible.'" 

After  this,  In-  puts  the  king  in  mind  that  the  honours* 
Saviour  and  the  interest  of  CI  \vtafr 

upon  the  Church,  and  that  his  majesty  n 
concerned  to  put  a  step  to  this  disorder  ;  and  that  prwiW 
protects  the  clergy  in  tin  enjoyment  of  their  Qatar.  -. 
not  question  being  rewarded  for  his  piety  and  just 
God  will  supply  him  with  means  for  bounty,  nni 
desert. 

His  sixth  law  proposes;  a  scheme  for  providing  f 
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and  here  he  would  have  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  particularly  Edward 

erned.      lie?  suggests  the  appointing  of  deacons   fur   this  < ^. i 

pWpOM!     that    they    should    impure,    into    I 

necessity  of  the  hd%wt|  ind  antar  their  names  in  a  b" 

thai  ehaiitahle  collections  should  be  registered,  and  > ■•nt rusted 
with  the  deacons;  that  they  OOgfci  to  txive  an  account  of  their 
management  to  the  bishop  and  his  presbytery  ;  that  the  bishops 
in  their  '■  should   inquire  what  lauds  wcrr  settled  for 

the  main!  '>f  hospitals,  and  make  their  report  to  the 

Hog ;  and  that  then  it  would  be  his  majesty's  part  to  recover 
t hrm  to  the  uses  they  were  first  intended;  that,  in  case 
any  town  is  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  all  their  poor, 
some  of  than  should  be  removed  to  wealthier  parishes ;  that 
commissions  should  lie  given  out  to  the  maginrrairj  for  this  nar<T.  j, 
purpose ;  and  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  bog, — and  5SS 
ik  last  he  rites  a  law  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  i*M. 

The  next  law  ba  advises  relates  to  matrimony  :    upon  uhirh 
head  he  RUM  OUt   into  a  long  discourse,  and  M|>ends  several 

upon  some  of  th< 
particulars:  and.  first,  hfl  would  have  matrimonial  causes  taken 
out  of  the  Kands  .  .f  the  Church,  and  put  under  the  regulations 

:.!<■.     1  le  declares  strongly  for  tin-  marriage  of  cot 

gprmans:  and  though  St.  Austin  relates  the  marriages  within  i\%"\£ 

tiiia  degree  prohibited  in  his  time,  llucer  observes  this  law  mat 

in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  llonorius,  and  that  the 

was    thus  left  at   liberty   bj    the  emperor  Justinian. 

St.  Austin  urges,  that  the  marrying  \riih  persons  unrelated 

reads  friendship  and  good  correspondence  to  a  greater  I 

tent;  and  that,  upon  this  account,  Christiana  should  decline 

marrying   where  they   are  of  km.      Tins   lather  adds,  that 

Stj    and   natural    reservedm-.-*   S»    bsttSf    OQ  Ids 

..v.     Bucer  is  so  far  from  thinking  of  these  reasons 

sufficient,  that  he  prefers  the  intermarrying  with  kindred,  as 

"fur  as  the  degree  of  eousin-german,  to  remoter  engagements ; 

cause  people  have  better  opportunities  of  being  informed  of 

th<-  r<  ligion  and  temper  of  tin  ir  relations,  than  they  can  have 

sotmnonly  elsewhere. 

I  !•   complains  of  the  canon  law  for  allowing  a  separation  from 
^bed  and  board,  without  dissolving  the  matrimonial  SUgSf 
That  this  i»  an  unreasonable  restraint,  he  endeavours  to  prove 
icodoeian  Code:   and  bsosi  I  are 
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reader. 

Uy  a  law  of  Constant inc  the  Great,  if  a  woman  co 
her  hatband  guilty  of  murder,  po>  I  1  >t  "nking  up 

OT    (['facing    monuments,  ahe    might  sue    for    a    • 
recover  her  fortune.     Thus  if  a  man  could  prove  his  wi 
iii  i'   ii.  to  his  bed,  a  procuress,  or  poisoner,  he  might  part   w 
.•nil]  mum  again.      \  1 1  tbe  nun 

Ibi.l.  liii.  U.  wanls   published   \<y   the  emperor   IJoimrius  ■     ami    h..-r> 
was  some  difference  of  privilege  hetween  the  case  I 
and  the  woman  j  for,  by  the  law  of  Honoring,  if  the  m 
suggestions  for  a  divorce  1.?,  site 

iver  her  fortune,  and  keep  what  her  husl 
with  at  the  contract,  and  over  and  ahnve,  she  had   I 
of  marrying  again  at  the  end  of  fiv  If   the 

parted  with  his  wife  ujhui  defensible  grounds,  he  wna 
bor  fortune,  and  have  his   own   presents  and  set 
turned :  and  in  both  these  cases  the  husband   and 
an  equal  0  tttOti:    but   in  another  circumstance 

has  t!  ■•  advantage,  because  he  has 
immediately  after  the  difOI  woman  t 

irs.    There  is  liki  iT.m-nee 

the  imperial    laws  in  other  cases:    for   instance,    if  a 
parted  with   her  husband,  and  declared   herself  diseni 
vmhuuJ  assigning  any  reasons,  the  mar 
marrying  anotla-r  immediately :    whereas   if    the    w 
tlms  ill-un-d.  she  was  barred  marriage  for  oue  w' 

'inllv,   if  a  woman  1   a   divoree,    and    could 

bw  husband  no  higher  than  perverseness  of  humour,  a 
behaviour  under  the  relation :  when  this  happened  the 
was  O  live  single  all  her  lifetime:    v. 

woman  was  discharged  upon  uo  stronger  imputation, 
band  i  Qghj   marry  again  at  two  years'  eud  :  but  in 

husband  and  wife  had  the  same  treatment:  for 
of  tlioiu  had  divorced  .  aeh  other  without  any  reason  i 
tl    v  were  always  to  live  single,  and  never  permitted 

To  return  to  Thicer,  who  takes  notice  that  uotwithsta 
St.  Jerome  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  celibacy,  he 
m  overborne  by  the  equity  of  the  case  to  defend  the  ladv 
p.%3  in  iier  second  marriage,  after  she  had  divorced  her  bush* 
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He  observes,   further,  that  the    fathers  allowed  marriage  in  BDWABD 

some  cases  after  monastic  vows.     For  this  purpose  he  pro-  «-    _ 1 , 

duces  a  famous  passage  of  St.  Cyprian.     Whin,  sinking  of  ^^T 
tbose  who  had  vowed  single  life,  ha  delivers  himself  tiros :  JJ"^. 
'•  If."  says  he.  M  they  are  cither  disinclined  or  unable  to  make  Bptai 
good  their  engagement,  they  had  better  marry  than  burn  :  •  si 
auteui   paWftnn    Bofant,    is]   non    possunt   melius   eat   ut 
nubant,  quam   in  ignore  deUciu  roia   cadant.1M     To  confirm 
tli-   opinion,  bfl   eHoa  the  authority  of  St.  Austin  and  |h>jw  Buw,  iw, 
M  I 

And  to  justify  marriage  after  divorce,  he  appeals  to  Origen  . 
and  Leo  I.     The  resolution  of  this  pope  is  somewhat  remark- M. 
In  his    letter  to    the    African    bishops  of    Mauritania 
rienaia,  amongst  other  things,  he  complains  of  their  con- 
nivance at  a  priori  who    had   divorced  bifl  wife,    and  marrii  d 
another.      However,  he  mil)  advises  discharging  him 
ercise  of  his  fnncti  •!!.      liir.    lie  D  Ithflr  declarer  the  marriage  Hacer,  it*<l. 
void,  nor  moves  for  excommunicati -H.  p'   *• 

Bocer  observes,  divorces  may  be  allowed   in   other  cases 
les adultery:  such  as  desertion,  &c.     And  hen-  li 
at  •■  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  an  bt  to. 

»id   this  liberty.     Hi    di  in   -   Ibf  the  punishing  adultery  I'-M. 
witli  death,  both  in  man  and  woman. 

In  his  chapter  concerning  the  education  of  youth,  he  would  •"•' 
have  tho  municated  who  refuse  to  work  when    they  a*Z*Zt*m 

arc  able.     To  secure  young  people  from  miscarriage,  in  t heir  &*"**• 
anncrs  or    employment,    he    proposal    the   ohooaJDg 

in  every   tuwn    and    village,   to  inspect    tli 
hi  i  -imiin'  their  ganioB,  and  suit  them  with  business  h  -  u^ 

accordingly.  ,34- 

lie  spends  one  cliaptcr  in    laying  down  some  rules   for  the  IffmUm 
reformin  landisng.     He  grants  the  merchants   ham  a  ^DklTr- 

crcditahle  employment,  and  that  the  commonwealth  cnnii" 
on  without    them;    but  then  be WOOld  have   them    restrained 
from  importing  onnecessarj  commodities,  and  which  tend  only 
bing  luxury  and  pride,     I  Io  complains  their  gains 
arc  much  ov  I  th.-ir  industry  or  pretensions; 

that  their  raising  great  estates  by  indirect   practice,   tempt* 
l    promising  parts  to  engage   that    way,  who    ought 
more   serviceable  to    the  Stale  tod  Church    by  I    learned 
lucatinn 
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<i<\\-        He  complains  their   bringing  over  curiosities  and 
Ahp^Jn    tr^nc«,  tempts  the  extravagaut  gentry  to  run  out  in  figu 
-*  purchase  beyond  their  pocket.   Besides,  the  m.  rchauts  i 
such  a  rate  of  expense  and  appearance   puis  j    "; 
tiou  upon  a  dangerous  emulation  ;  and   thus  the   i 
gentry,    thinking  it  beneath  tin 3XD   bo  be  outdone 
slender   beginnings,   strain   beyond   their   strength,    i 
houses,  eating,  and  equipage:  and,  by  this   means,  : 
happens  their  fortunes  are  dipped,  their  families  ruin*, 
their  seats  sold  to  tin-  merchant. 

To  prevent  tl:  ;ief,  he  would  have  none  boun 

mercluuit  until   they  had  passed  t  '.visa 

above-mentioned,  and  given  fair  indications  of  indust 
conscience.    Then,  as  to  their  iuismess,  he  would  haw 
barred  the  liberty  of  importing  any  commodities  which 
only  for  fancy  and  unnecessary  figure:  and,   la- 
the government  should  set  a  moderate  price  upon  > 
they  sell ;  and  thai  retailers  should  b  the  ma 

straints,  to  put  a  stop  to  covetousness  and  circumvc 
And,  to  give  a  more  effectual  check  to  vanity  and  k-veJlu 
recommends  ;  he  making  sumptuary  laws  :  that  th-dtalia 
of  quality,  and  a  respect  for  the  government,  miy: 
up:  and  that  people,  who  arc  neither  in  public  postt 
dih( in  1  in  their  condition,  might  not  have  the  I'd* 

exhaust   themselves  in   figure,  to  carry  on  extravagance 
disable  themselves  for  charity . 
ihmiHm  lie  acquaints  the  king,  the   laws  which  settle  proper] 

mftl. ■!.„,,,  much  ci'inplained  of,  for  their  ambiguity  and    - 
l^fiZ^*   that  tenures  and  dcsc<         i      hanges,  and  other  contract) 
"W-   perplexed,  and  liable  to  dispute:  thai  a  being 

in  a  foreign  language,   lie  out  of  common  vieu       tlmt, 
means,  those  who  profess  the  law  are  put  into  a  c 

mgle  property,  and  impose  upon  the  n  That 

iiit'inii.d  his  majesty's  father,  being  sensible  ol 
convenience,  projected  a  n  n  of  the  law 

sinnated  several  persons  for  that  pin  Ids  ad 

as  it  happened,  was  never  executed,  be  advises  that  th« 
relating  to  commerce  and  estates  may  be  published  j 
and  exj  i  a  method,  that  a  common  capacir* 

reach  il<  I   since  the  laws  are 

i  every  one  is  obliged  to  keep  them,  he  thinks  it  bo] 
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sociable  the)'  should  lie  open  in  language  and  meaning,  tliat  kt> 

»  every  body  may  understand  them.  * jj , 

From  hence  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  some  directions  for  the  Amipn- 
regulation  of  the  magistracy.  He  would  have  ever}*  person  rifiirtiw 
nicely  axamin  o  he  is  put  into  any  office  of  trust  and  "^^T 

power.  And  lnic  bfl  makes  sobriety  and  good  life  a  necessary 
qualification :  he  would  have  no  man  preferred  for  favour  or 
money,  nor  suffered  to  act  by  a  deputy  :  lie  would  have  the 
management  of  the  inferior  uiagistracy  inspected  by  those  in  a 
higher  station  ;  and,  that  when  tin-  term  of  the  offiOB  is  expired, 
they  ihoold  glM  a  public  aoOOUni  of  tluii   admim-  and 

that  ever)-  body  should  have  notice  to  Inform  again*!  ft 
lb-  remonstrat.  -  agaioht  tedious  imprisonment,  and  cites  a  law 
of  G  rat  tan  and  Yal' minian,  for  speedy  trials;  and  that  those 
committed  for  malefactors  might  be  quickly  either  punished  or 
discharged.  And  whereas  long  imprisonment  is  sometimes 
part  of  the  sentence,  he  thinks  comic. niiim,'  them  to  some  ser- 
vile ignominious  business  abroad  nugfoi  prove  a  more  .significant 
correct i on  ;  because  tlio  reliremenl  of  a  gaol  keeps  [teople 
private,  and  screens  them  from  infamy  in  some  measure;  be- 
aidos,  they  arc  commonly  useless  under  such  confinements,  and 
left  wholly  to  idleness  and  ill  company. 

He  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the  degrees  of  pur 
mint:  aixl  here  he  pnip.is._-.  the  Mosaic  law  for  a  rule  as  to 
tin-  main  j  for  though  we  are  not  bound,  either  t<«  the  NBMD0- 
nuil  |>art,  or  to  all  the  circumstances  cvm  of  the  judicial,  vet, 
he  cases  are  parallel,  and  the  application  holds,  we 
should  be  governed  by  it.  For  how  can  we  be  60  certain  of 
oquitx  ami  as  |  ortiou.  as  when  M  proceed  by  tJ»e  mea- 

of  in  intei   H  iodoasl     Upon  this  ground  lie  would  bate 

those  crimes  capitally  punished  in  all  "■ywwwaHlin.  nhinh  —  ■>■■ 

were  death  by  the  law.  of  Moses.     For  instance,  those  who  en-  ^^L^ 

rour  to  make  people  desert  from  the  ti  ion,  and^*|,*^J-- 

recummend  a  falsi- worship,   (by  which  Moses  meant  Pagan 


)   those  guilty  of  blasphemy,   breach   of  the  sabbath,  \ 


.(.in,  li;niour  tojiarents  ;  those  who  refuse  to  SU  !  j^i 

to  the  award  of  (  of  justice;  those  guilt. 

murder,  adult,  iv.   incest,  stealing  of  men  ;  or  false  witm-ss 
where  the  Ufo  of  the   person  is  concerned.     Had  |^- 

crimes,  says  he,  deserved  death,  we  may  be  il  A  (might 

would  b&vu  ordered  a  gentler  punishim  nt.     And  here  ho  com-  Dcul  is. 


-1.  31. 
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plains  of  the  partiality  and  connivance  of  human  la 
ask  the  reason,  says  ho,  why  theft  Ls  punished  with  • 
and  adultery  overlooked  in  several  kin 
i*,  because  the  legislators  value  tboii 

heir  religion  ;    it    i  ON  com 

wealth  and  power,  than  for  the  interest  of  \irtue.  the 
God,  or  their  own  salvation. 

This  hook  of  M  The  Kingdom  of  Christ"  was 
king,  and  presented  for  a  new  year's  gift-     Tin-  ;. 
it  seems,  was  pleased  with  the  performance,  began 
(dan  bom  some  j>art  of  it,  and  project  a  refc 
government. 

This  tract  of  Ihicer's  lias  a  great  deal  of  uncomun 
in   it,    handsomely  supported.     The  whole    discourse 
with  a  noble  air  tif  freedom  and  integrity.     For  tin  -■- 
and  the  scarceness  of  the  book,   I  have  been  the  lor 

j,  an  account  of  it.  I    hope,  I  be 

able  to  the  reader. 

To  go  back  towards  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
bishop  of  Load  tkm  about  Jmo.     The 

may  be  seen  in  bishop  Sparrow's  Collections.      Tln_\ 
inquiries  concerning  the    regularity,  doctrines,    and 
ances  of  the  clergy ;  for  the  purpose,  whether  they 
themselves  abettors  of  the  popes  usurpation,  o' 

ug,  or  reading  the  Scrij  i  the 

tongue  !     Whether  they  incited  men  to  sedition,  and 
any  persons  to  communion  before  they  were 

d  in  the  |>ii  and  had  been  con 

ihop  •  Wl  Id  the  holy  euchari 

or  argued  against  tl  son  Prayer-book!  01 

masses  !   Whether  anabaptists,  or  any  othi  In..]  J 

tides?  preached  heterodoxies,  or  administered)  the 
in  a  different  manner  from  tl»e  public  establishment  '.   \\ 
any  parish  priest  refused  to  make  use  of  the  Conn 
pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  rubric  i  baptt 

was  administered  contrary  to   the  public  eatablishm< 
respect  cither  to  time  or  language  |     Whether  infkol 
bnpvgafdl     Whether  the  prohibited  degrees  of  i 
publishing  the  banns,  and  some  other  cuxn  i  ^,  we* 

observed?      Whether  any   pernons  affirm  tie 
the  minister  voids  the  effect  of  the  sacrament  j      Whether! 
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curates  visit  the  sick,  bury  the  dead,  examine  »!.«   i-hildn-u,  ami 

expound  the  flilnrililini  ■eoafdhuj  to  appointment  in  the  Hook 

of  Common  Prayer  J     Whether  the  holydays  and  ceremonies 
laid  aside,  are  kept,  and  made  u.v 

To  these  articles  the  bishop  added  some  Injunctions.  The 
design  of  them  is  mostly  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  old 
snjH-rMitions.  For  instance,  the  curates  and  prients  are 
t'ulni.i  n  to  practise  several  ceremonies  prescribed  fbl 
mass :  such  as  washing  their  hands  after  the  Gospel,  or 
receiving  the  holy  communion,  shifting  the  book  from  one 
plaiv  to  another,  blessing  their  eyes  with  the  sudary  or  |  wit  en, 
:i:on  of  the  eonsecratcd  elements  before  distribution. 
These,  with  several  other  gestures  and  ceremonies,  arc  pro- 
hibited, too  long  to  rehearse. 

Hut  tin;  main  business  of  this  visitation  was  the  taking  down 
altars,  and  putting  tables  in  their  room.  The  leading  DM 
to  this  alteration,  as  the  learned  Heylin  conceives,  wa- 
giving  in.  in  some  measure,  to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  an  I 
those  of  the  Zuingiuttl  jKrsuasion.  Some  of  these  foreigners, 
seems,  made  it  their  business  to  bring  the  English  Church 
:■■  th.'  dmmM  of  Qoneva  and  Switzerland. 

1'or  this  pgrpoOB,  Hooper,  who  had  no  great  regard  for 
antiquity,  took  occasion,  in  his  court  BRUM  tin*  M.-ir,  to 
suggest,  "that  the  government  would  do  well  to  turn  tfci 
altars  into  tables,  according  to  the  first  institution  of  Ob 
that,  by  this  expedient,  the  people  would  be  OUT!  I  of  I  false 
persuasion  of  the  performing  sacrifices ;  that,  m  long  as  the 
i  inued,  both  ignorant  jieople  and  ignorant  priests 
would  always  dream  of  sacrifice.'1 

This  discourse  was  well  reeeiv'  ma  great  com 

ed  upon  the  hint ;  aud,  as  it  is  to  be  feared,  not 

■gether  upon  religions  ooneideratioae.     That  interest  had 

ascendant,  seems  not   Improbable,   by   the  inquiry   made 

•  ■  time  after  what  j.  wok,  gold  and  silver  plate,  DMgi 

uh!  other  rich  ornament  end  furniture,  belonged  to  cathedral 

rochial  churches,  with  orders  to  leave  only  a  very  slender 

The  ah.  nit  ion  alxtve-mentioned  being  resolved,  a  letter,  in 

,e  kin  ,  was  dirert.  <t  to  l.i-.oop  Kidky.      It  h>  r-  f.utli. 

.iot  withstanding  altars  liad  been  taken  down  ujwin  good 

id.  rations  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  vet   they  were 
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continued  in  several  churches ;  that   this  occasioned 
lg  and  dispute :    and,    therefore,    to    at 
-       '  occasions  of   contest    and    misunderstandings,     his 
cm;  op,  that  all  altars  should  be   takes 

diocese  of  Loudon,  and  tables  set  up 
And,  that  weak  people   might  doI 
appearan  1  reasons  digested  iutc> 

sent  with  the  letter,  to  justify  what  was  done.      Wit! 
arguments  th.    1  [shop  was  to  furnish  such   preach 
thought  disposed  for  the  service.     This  letter  was  sobs 
by  tin   duke  of  Somerset,  the  arobl  «.'anterbnr 

lord-admiral    Clinton,    the   earls  of  Warwick,     i 
Wiltshire,   the    bishop  of    Ely,   the  lords    Wintwortl 
North. 

The  arguments  eonvejad  vttfc   the  lattor,   to  recorn 
people  to  tl»e  order,  were  bo  Una  efbet:  first,  it  was 
altar  was  lor  sacrifice,  and  a  table  for  eating  ;  the  la: 
fore,  was  more  proper  for  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  Si 
Secondly,   that,  in  the    Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 

Lotrfe  "  board.' ami  "tab!  r.>miew 

used,  without  prescribing  any  thing  with  respect  to  ngwl 
fonn  :  that  it  is  called  a  table  with  the 

Sti|']  n  altar  upon  tl»e  score  of  the  Hacririce  <>i 

and  thanksgiving  there  offend  to  (Jod  Almighty  ;   th 
fort*,  the  changing  altars  into  tables  L*  no  oontradidna 
nibric     The  third  reason  aims  at  tlie  reforming  the  m 
lion  of  the  mass,  and  recovering  the  people  from 

■  us  concerning  the  sacrifice  offered  there.     Foe] 
argued,  tliat  altera  •rere  » roc ted  for  the  sacrifices 
Mosaic    ii  i  ;    that,   since  the  obligation    of  ths 

was  now  at  an  end,  the  form  of  the  altar  ought  not  I 
tinue.  Fifthly,  our  Saviour  instituted  the  sacrament 
body  and  blcM.nl  at  a  table,  and  not  at  an  altar  j    twifhnf  I 

jostles  made  use  of  this  latter  in  th 
tions.     Lastly,  it  is  declared,  in  Eaea  to   t 

Common  Prayer,  that,  if  any  doubt  should  happen  coon 
the  use  of  that  book,  the  resolution  of  the  difficulty  **4 
referred  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  How  cogsot 
reasons  wen.  1  shall  not  examine.  However,  bishop 
as  for  as  it  appears,  complied  autfa   the  order 

rcluc!  d   afterwards,   when    tie  n-    happened 
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about  the  form  of  the  Lord's  board,— that  is,  whether  it  was  fdward 

to  be  made  Dpi  "I  an  altar,  or  lil  . , 

he  declared  for  the  latter  figure,  and  gave  a  precedent  of  it  in 
his  own  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's;  where  he  ordered  the-  wall, 
standing  on  the  backside  of  the  altar,  to  be  broken  down. 
However,  it  seems  this  change  did  not  make  its  way  through 
all  the  kingdom  until  the  First  Liturgy  was  discharged  bva. 
parlia:  In    first  Un         I     ay,  where,  by  the  rubric, 

the  priest  is  ordered  to  stand  befure  the  middlr  of  tin-  altar, 
win  n  as,  by  thu  Second  Liturgy,  the  priest  being  apiiointed  "  to 
stand  north  side  of  the  table/'  put  auendtu  the  dispute. 

It  was  now  thought  lit  to  try  the  temper  of 
and  whether  two  years'  imprisoument  in  the  Tower  had  made  Jnn«  ». 
him  more  flexible.     To  this  purpose,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  "LULmr 
id  treasurer,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord  great  dumb^/j^^T^ 
lain,  and  secretary  Petre,  ON  ordered  to  go  to  him.      Iking 
ioked  w]  i  ihl  i    ho  would  eonform  to  the  Beufe,  he  an- 

swered in  the  affirmative,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  rccom- 
I  and  promote  the  keeping  the  king's  laws.  Some  few 
days  after,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  others  of  the  council, 
asking  his  opinion  of  the  Book  of  Common  IVayer,  his 
answer  was.  thai  notwithstanding  In   would  not  liave  drawn  it 

up  altogether  in  thai  manner  himself;  yet  he  eonld  i 

to  his  conscience,  and  therefore  should  officiate  b 
ft,  and  takfl  care  to  bring  others  to  the  same  confonnity. 

Thin,  one  would  think,  looked  like  reasonable  satisfaction.  Journal. 

(ut  it  is  possible  BO]  ■:  nun  were  willing  to  entangle  the 

I  ,i-ii up     and  prevent  his  discharge.      Hut  be  a-,  it  will, 

i  t  is  certain  he  was  put  to  a  Stricter  test.      In  the  fir- 

i    here  were  several  articles  given  him  to  subscribe.     By  these 

';e  an  acknowledgment  of  his  misbehaviour,  and 

►  wn  the  nf  liiii  omflmiimil     He  wash'.,  own 

opremaey;  thai  tl  r  of  making  and  dis- 


mantling with  bolydays  was  part  of  the  prerogative.  Tliat  the 
i—Zommoii  Prnyer-book  was  a  godly  and  commendable  form  : 
e  king  was  a  complete  sovereign  in  his  minority  :  that 
I  act  of  tie.  Six  A 1 1  idea  was  justly  repealed;  and  tliat  the 
full  authority  to  correct  and   reform  what  was  amine 

the  Church.     The  biaboppol  lui  bend  to  eD  the  irticloi 

i  kg  the   in  -i      I  i    Stood  apOfl  the  in.itli  iiaiveness  of  hU 
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old  not  subscribe  bim 
faults  he  had  Daver  eeomntl 

DpOO    tliis  tlit?    council  ordered  DM    articles   and  s 
nsion  should  for  the  bishop  t" 

nrfnl.  s  wore  two-and-twenty,  and  compri 
part  of  the  reformation  made  in  the  late  and  present  ret 
the  purpose:  that  king  Henry  \'  1 1 1    had  justly 
monasteries,  ami  thai  I  fenai 

•way ;  that  images  in  churches,  and  missals,   were 
taken  away  upon  justifiable  accounts ;  that  the  h 
ordinal  are  good  hooks,  and  ought  ved  ; 

lower  orders  of  aabdoaocn,  -.award,  are   ami 

and  that  the  omission  of  them  in  the  late  ordinal 
gather  justifiable;  that  all  points  necessary  to  salva 
oontaim-d  in  i  'lure;   that   the    -setting 

rapnrase  in  ohun  dona  uj>on  good 

Tin-  rest  have  been  mentioned  already.  These  a 
which  ware  put  into  form  by  Ridley,  IVtre,  Cecil,  and 
crick,  a  common  lawyer,  the  bishop  was  to  subscribi 
bnnsatf  willing  to  raaonuaand  and  publiah  then 
the  pulpit.  Hut  Gardiner  absolutely  refused  tl. 
subnotion,  request!  d  be  might  he  brought  to  his  trii 
desired  nothing  bui  As  to  the  other  articles,! 

the  bishop  of  London  and  secretary  Pctre,  that  a 
at  liberty  he  would  discover  his  opinion:  but  did 
reasonable  to  be  pressed  to  a  su b  I  during 

prison.     Thia  ensn  d  to  the  counefli 

■gTl    d  to  send  for  him  ;  and  in  case  hi  further  - 

tion,  to  put  his  bishopric  nndi  rr.it  ion  for  three  n>* 

and  thou  deprive  him,  provided  hi  pliaooa  aoi 

When  the  bishop  was  brought  before  the  board,  a 
question  put  to  him,  his  answer  was,  that  he  would  gbJhj 
his  majesty's  command  iy  thing  ;    but   at 

conscience  not  giving  him  leave  to  go  the  length  roquirJl 
desired  they  «<»uld  be  pleased  to  excuse  him.     Upon  Urn 
dedtotbe  of  sequestra v 

[fl  I)  /.a  commission  was  directed  M 

bishop  Oranmar,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  I.bcdJ 
secretary  Petre,  Sir  James  Hales,  and  son  buy 

call  the  bishop  of  Winchester  before  them,  and  prod 
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deprivation,  i"  cruse  lie  continued  ohatinate.      W  hen  Gardiner  KDH 
WW  brOQgttt  to  Lambeth,  befil)  be  made  J 

i  against  id*  judges,  end  excepted  to  the  togiUfj 

of  their  commission,   and  desired  a  cony  of  that  and  the  art  i- ," 
clos,  which  was  granted  Boo*. 

I'pon  the  fourteenth  of  February  following,  he  was  brought  lit  *<u- 
ngain  before  the  commissioners  and  deprived.     He  appealed F"' 
fnun  them  to  the  king,  and  desired  a  copy  of  the  I  ;  to 

which  the  commissioners  demurred,  till  the  pleasure  df  the  king 
and  council  was  further  known. 

The  next  day.  the  council  sitting  at    V  r,  after  a.i 

debate  upon  the  bishopnesse,  same  to  the  following  resolu 

"  That  since  this  prelate  had  m  I  MnlBStf  with  rasp 

*  to  the  king,  and  reproached  his  judges  with   the   names   of 

I  and  sacrnnientaries,  he  abou!  i  ioved  to  worse 

ing,  and  have  1  ul  one  person  of  tin-  lieutenants  appointing 

t->  aft    ,1  him  ;   that  he  should  not  be  allow  rnpany, 

nor  -mil  letters  or  meeeagee  to  any  person,  or  receive  any 

shrilling  from  them."  His  books  and  papers  were  likewise  ordered 

sfco  be  taken  from  him. 

These  proceedings  seemed  very  arbitrary,  and  by  no  means 
.  monsislent  with  the  Rnglisb  claim  of  liberty  ami  properly.      It 

*  as  thought  somewhat  singular  to  imprison  a  man  upon  a  oi 
lajJaint,  and  after  two  years'"  confinement,  to  put  new  artidoa  to 
i  in,  without  further   inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  his  commit  - 

•  ••iiv     Besides,  to  deny  tl  benefit  "f  the  king's 

channels  of  justice,  was  aonii  ra- 

~<ainary.  and  came  too  near  the  rigours  of  the    Inquisition,  M  ! 
mne  vei  .say.     To  allege  that  t  lie  canon  law  was  iv 

t  Hied,  and  that  the  king  stood  in  the  pope's  place,  seems  an 
ot  defence.     For  by  the  sanon  taut)  Isjra  d  bad  no 
'  lorit)    to   make   part    of  the   liench    for  BOqneeterfal 
Paving  a  bishop.   Besides,  to  bring  liberty  and  freehold  i 
i  izanceof  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  is  bearing    I 
t   hard  upon  Magna  Charta. 

'"r  learne-1  historian  does  not  stick  to  confess,  that  Cran- 
^as  carried  beyond  h;s  ordinary  temper,  and  staretohsd  a  nP.  i 

•  in  the  proceedings  against  Gardiner  and  Horn.  i'-  ' 
f»on  Gardiner's  deprivation,  Poynct   was  preferred  to  the  806. 

ter.  ^ 

•  i  i.-  year,  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  *a*  called  to  an  oc- ».  *>.  ism. 
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count,  for  not  complying  with  the  king's  letter,  for 
altars:  to  prevent  prosecution,  he  nunc  to  1 1 

and  desired  h  be  ejccuari  upon  the 

00.     The  next  day,  appearing  ln-fore  the  counci 
clared  it.  was  bis  opinion,  thai  :l  down  the  all 

Betting  up  tables,  was  more  than  could  be  I  by  tl 

tares,  or  the  fathers  of  the  I  and  that    tl. 

published  by  the  bishop  of  London  Wi  I  Rati 

'J'liu  board  requiring  bhn  to  alleg 

ixl  Prom  Laaiah,  but  this  waa  <• 
Rid]  M  not  pertinent  to  his  point.      Th 

.'toned  argued  the  case  i  laid 

pinion.    To  this.  <  'hicheater 
Mold  not  perceive  their  reaaonfa 

mand    bJB  practice :    h.iwover,  he   was   willing    t,. 

i  rL      The  council  remitted  him  to    the    arrh 
Canterbury,  and  the  bishop  of  L  him  f 

to  return  his  answer.     The  bishop  at  his  next  a] 

d  in  his  former  seats  ■  urged   a   text  ft 

Epistle  to  the  II  where  it  isssid,  "  We  have 

twos  jo.  whereof  tli  no  right  I  ieh  serre  the  tabt 

liuL  the  arch'  aid  the  1  : 

him,  this  citation  was  foreign  to    the   purpose; 

was  meant  bj  the  word  altar  in  tins  place,  as  a, 

hristians  had  no  altars  when  Has  fatl 
think  may  be  concluded  by  negativ  Th« 

that  in  regard  the  altars  lind  been  abused,  it  a 
then  removed.      However,  they  owned  the 

was  called  an  altar  by  ancient  writers.     In  fine,  the  ha 

Ohieheeter  continued   onastisl'u  d.   and  was  ordered  on 
following  bo  ghre  in  his  final  answer.    He  nppeared  accof 
and  told  them  he  could  by  no  means  prevail  with  himself 
tsciencc.     That  if  thei 
I.t    it    :t   lex*    .-vil    in  Miller  the   bodj 

ay  the  soul.    Tin  d  eofl 

raa  committed  to  the  Fleet,  by  the  order  of  tbi 

board. 

Thin  bishop's  incompliance  had  occasioned  soma 
in  his  diocese,  as  appears  by  the  council's  let 
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Who  WM  ordered  to  go  into  Sussex,  to  quiet  the  people,  ami  EDWARD 

K)WB    their  BernpldS)  win"),  m  the  '   .  >rds  it,  a  ■-.        , 

troubled  by  the  seditious  preaching  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester  Ovarii 
nnd  others. 

To  look  hack  a  linl-  !  In  May,  this  year,  one  Nixon  pre- 
tended fa]  ■  spirit  of  propb  .  gnat  ftmillllll  ODOD  t$M 
strength  of  his  eliaraeter,  and  spoke  some  things  against  r tu- 
king  and  government,   for  which   he  was  committed  to  the 

■  ■ 

iii  November  following,  the  justices,  Leicester,  Bromley,  and  7v>*y«' 

Portman  apj>eared  before  the  council,  when-  being  demanded"/;.'  ^J"" 
why  Ibej  Bid  |  I  bl  the  DHKnunire  against   the 

li  and  Wells,  contrary  to  the  countermand  of  that  board  :  < 

bhj  J  '••  ■•  i     W01 '  to  have  their 

duo  onurse.     At  last  tlii-  qnosttofi  WB0  given  thonl  to  answer 

the  twenty-sixth  instant,  vi/.  "  Whether  if  a  spiritual 

»(rlce  was  Bum  to  tin-  king,  and  ;.i  :.  the  king  by 

irliament  newly  erects  the  same  office,  win  tin  r  the  same  be 

ual  ottice  or  no  f 

the  judges  above-mentioned,  by  the  advice  of  : 
of  their  brethren,  answered  thus  in  the  affirmative  :  "  That 

I  to  the  king,  aotwith 
;lie  new  erection  of  the  same  by  any  act  of  parliament,  remains 
II  ,i  spiritual  ofBee  bi  before.*' 

*y,   bishop  ol    Exeter,  was   deprived,  or,   as  some  say,  7V**</ 
■  1   tlii-   year,      lie  wa-  y   abetting  „.££/, 

lion  in  H  re.     This  prelate  was  no  f 

the  Reformation,  nor  yet  true  to  the  interest  of  I  for 

«om  n  .if  0m  beat  manors,  and  inad<   long  G  f^m  Jf 

charged  with  pensions  of  the  rest.     And  thus  ho  bo-  '^,"' 
A<d  his  '  Ihurch,  either  out  of  covr-tousness  or  cowardice 
Kitchen  of  LtandafF,  ai  it,  aliaa  Capon,  bishop 

b Salisbury,  and  Sampson,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
ugh    they  made    shift,   to  comply  with  the  orden  for  the 
Formation,  yet  it  Beeins  they  did  it  with  an  ill  grace,  and 
red  their  disaffection.     Thus  lying  exposed  to  the  dis-  '•' 

it,  they  were  forced  to  compound  at  high  >lUL>p» 
to  keep  their  station.     Thua  the  0)  try'**'' 

ifield  was  stripped  <  '  pari  of  its  patrimom 

a  baron's  estate  for  Sir  William  Paget.    Sulc.it.  of  Bl 
;ht  his  peace  of  some  great  men.  by  making  long 
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leases  of  the  best  of  his  farms  and  manors.      And  Kitchen, 
bishop  of  T.landaff,  was  ho  false  and  poor  -spirited,  as  to  corosy 
:i1iiki>i  til  the  lands  of  that  rich  see.  and  let  the  re*  far 
a  very  long  term  upon  n  small  rent  reserved. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  tliis  y.-nr,  there  was  great  com- 
plaint made  against  Dr.  Oglethorpe,  president  of  Magdalen 
college  in  Oxford.     To  secure  himself  fi  nnat 

which  related  to  religion,  he  signed  a  paper,  by    «\v 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 

preached  against,   nor  openly  ■  ed  any  points 

religion  sat  forth  by  1  1y.  or  enacted  in  parin 

that  he  thought  the  king's  proceedings  in  this  matter  pious  and 
good,  if  used  according  to  th<  •  nt  of  h:  s'slawt' 

and  that  the  form  and  order  of  religion  now  set  forth  cm 
nearer  the  practice  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  Church 
than  that  which  was  formerly  used  in    fo  and  partica- 

larl\.  that  communicating  the  laity  iinihr  hoth  kinds,  that  Pom* 
of  the  people  should  always  receive  the  holy  cucharist  with 
priest,  the  Common  Prayer  in  English,  the  homilies  lately 
forth,    sod    many  other    alterat 
pious,  provided  they  were  rig  I.    And  I 

his  diatDoo   of   the   doctrine  of  transuh- 

r  agreaabk  to  the  Scripture,  nor  the  belief  of  the 
Church  :  however,  he  owns  a  m]  and  ineomprchrnaibls 

presence  of  Christ's  body  :  that  therefor  I  to  be  admi- 

I    with    solemnity    and    reverence,    and     not     rec; 
without  great  preparation. 

Dr.  another  instance  of  compliance  further  than 

was  expected.     lie  had  written  a  book  for  the  <  <  t  tbr 

olargyi  and  appeared  pretty   moch  against  the  changes 
i 

ford,  he  was  brought  to  London  and  imprisoned :    i 
some  little  time  was  admitted  to  bail.      And    growing 
inoffensive  in   his  behaviour.  Oramner  got  his  sureties 
charged  ;   upon  which  be  wrote  bin  a  letter  of  thanks. 
this  address   he  tells   the   archbishop,  "  ho  shall  always 
sensible  of  his  favour;  he  thanks  him    for  his  gentle  nsaga 
those  in  the  university  who  differed  li 
matter-  of  religion;  he  desires  to  see  some  part  of  Cranmer 

:ion  against    bis  book  for  tl 

He  professes  he  wrote  Uufl  -.•  onh  nite  a  d< 
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-s  tho    question,  and   reach   the   truth,  ami    tin* L  it    was  I 
afterwards  printed  against  his  will:   lie  heartily  had  • .- — • 

never  been  written,  becalm-  in-  found  hunaeU  mistaken  in 

main  ground  :  I..-  then  belli  ••  <i  the  English  prn  -'.-  «'-re  under 

a  vow  of  celibacy  after  ordination,  but  no«  1  another 

opinion.     And,  lastly,  be  anehas  the  archbishop  a  long  life  for  , 

tin-  0  antenna  '  Ivancemcnt  of  piety.**  «    « 

This  year,  in  February,  M :n : in  llimr  departed    tin's  life  ;it  '/-*»"« 
Cambridge.     This  learned  pcr-on,  having  the  countenance  of 
the  court  and  archbishop  Craminr.  «■  buried  with  all  ima- 

ginai  i  ok    Tin-  vine  BfaanoeDar  and  nil  tie-  gradoatefi 

together  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  aci-ompanicd  the  corpse 
to   .St.   Mar/  after   |>rayers,    Iladdnn.  the  university 

orator,  made  a  speech  in  commendation  of  the  deceased.    A 
ill  -.  baa  friend  Dr.  Parker  paid  him  tl  regard  in  an 

hah  senn.iii.  and  Sir  John  Cheek,  in  a  QOMolatorjf 
to    Dr.  Haddon,   laments  liucor's  death  with  a  great  deal  of 

rhetoric,  and  gives  him  an  honourable  character.     He  was  a  u  Ki  ficlipu 
person  of  got  id  learning  and  regular  behaviour:  and  notwith- 
standing  his   singularity   in   some   matters,   he  seetns   to  have 

all  along  aoted   by  a  principle  of  conscience,  without  ; 
popular  humour  or  mercenary  designs.  W.  ml. 

i he  same  year  we  may  reckon   the  privy -council 
to  the  bmhnp  of  London  to  forbid  the  curates  of  his  diocese 
preaching  on  any  other  days  than  those  hereafter  mention 

paint  the  bishop  with  their  being  informed,  by  the 

lord  chancellor,  th  leehera  in  the  county  of  l.ssea 

into  the  pulpit,  and  preached  o  laya: 

that   this  i  [uent  preaching  drew  the  |  01   their 

I  am,  and  gate  occasion  to  idleness. 

tain  these  pei  fonnane<  -  onlj  to 
b.'lv!  i  ivorldog-daya  thej  ihonld  oolj  raid  the 

ibed. 

About  this  time  the  •  ouncilbook  mentions  the  king's  sen. 
mg  a  letter  for  the  purging  his  library  at  U  •■  -t  minster. 

ns  are   not   iiijin- d,   but  the  business  was  to  cull   OttJ 

legends,  and  such  *a*ju4 

garniture  of  the  boohs,  being  either  gold  or  silver,  j^'IJft4, 
to   Sir  Anthony     \in-h'r.*"      These"!' 

itfa  gold  end  buVi ;  -ly  emtio  ->,  as 

far  as  u.  iontbi       itroyed  th 

voi  r  e 
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Bare  avariec  bfl  1  i  wry  thin  disguise,  and  the  eoortiem  dj»- 
covered  of  what  spirit  I  '<     ■ 

'I'll.'  Oxford  libraries  had  much  the  BUM  quarter  this  year 
from  the  king's  visitors,  as  that  at  vVuuUuillim'.  To  git* 
some  instances,  Merton  college  bad  almost  a  ••art-load  of 
manuscripts  carried  off.  and  thrown  away  to  the  most  ocas* 
daloususes;  these  hooks  wore  written  upon  tin 
divinity,  astronmny.  and  mathematics,  by  Boma  of  tin-  moat 
eminent  of  th  ISaliol.  Ehceter,  -  and  Lincoln 

colleges  win-  purged  of  a  great  part  of  the  Fathers  and 

men;   and  to  show  the  discretion  of  BOOM  eh 

the  m  with  their  justice,  and  what  an  aaiipai 

had   to  the  memory   of  learned  in  :ips   of 

Et  were  set  on  fire  in  the  market  place.     This  ••xocu 
of  the  muses,  son  ed  to  ignorant* 

-'*  funeral.     The  public  Kb  up    in  j 

I    measure  of  the  hooks  given  by   Angerrille,    i 
Durham;  Oobham,  bishop  of  Worcester;  sod  Humphry  the 
good  duke  of  Gloucester,  underwent  the  same  latr       i  I 
marked  with  red  were  generally  condemned  at  a  ventm 
pupery.  and  where  circles  and  other  mathematical   Bgnraa  were 
Iband]  they  wore  looked  upon  as  compositions  of  magic,  and 
either  turn  or  burnt:  and  thus  an  ahnowt  ini-tima' 
tion,  both  for  number  an  I  d  by 

bora,  turned  n  given  to  hinders  and 

f«.r  the  use  of  their  trade.     This  was  a  strong* 
upon  Sense  and  learning;  and  !  G  ••arl  of  W, 

and  roini'  itors  had  a  fortl  and 

the  superstitious  foundation-,,  and 

i  to  nothing.    That  this  is  no  uncharitable  eoueu 

;iri  of  Wi 

languished   in  their  studies  the  rem::  ign: 

remarkable  for  nothing  but  some  trifling  performances 
ind  grammar. 

per,  having  now  overcome  hia  scruples  •-•  lie  epi- 

scopal habit,  was  ted  bishop  ol  .treh- 

ranmer,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Rochester  assisting 
at   the  solemnity.     He   wi  tangled    from  th* 

other  difficulty  of  taking  the  oath  required:  this  oath,  a 

h  of  supremacy,  and 
of  Oanoni  ulj   supposed.     This 
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take  Su  Fuller's  ''Church  History"  atanda  t hits corrected  in  his  ED* 
•'  Worthies  of  England."     Thar  1. 1 1 : .-.  ma  tin-  Qua  BfMBN  by 


Cranmer's  ubjecting  the  danger  of  his  incurring  a  pnemunit 
for  the  bare  dispensing  with  Hoopers  oah  ol   canonical  ol> 
dience  ha<l   DO  BDoll  penalty  amicv  (I      but  if  Himjjkt  ha«J  batfl 
consecrated  without  -  the  supremacy,  sion 

might  liave  brought  the  archbishop  under  ■  pr:emtmire. 

This  compliance  of  Hooper,  as  it.-d  hy  our  learned 

historian,  looks  somewhat  remarkable.     "Ha  was  to  be  at- 
l,"  says  this  author,   "in  the  vestments  that  were  pre- 
scribed,  ulini   hf   was  consecrated,  and    \\\ 
before  the  king,  or  in  his  cathedral,  or  in  any  public  place;  n    Burwt 
but  he  was  dispen,  id  with  OBOO  other  occasions."      If  Ho  !■■  'w- 

could  conform  thus  far,  one  would  think  there  should  be  little 
occasion  for  a  dispensation.  Besides,  if  he  hattawd  tin'  epi- 
8CO|ud  habit  Kinhil,  which  way  could  he  reo-ncde  hiim-.olfto  the 
wearing  it  at  all.'  If  hi-  did  n  it.  what  made  him  scruple 
appearing  in  it  upon  any  customary  occasion .'  Why  did  he  808. 
"larity  against  the  usages  of  the  Church,  and  give 

exception  I      I  'ox  is  displeased  with  Hooper  fof  p  MJ. 
yielding  in  this  pool  :   he  rallies  him  I onformity,  reptO- 

seats  him  as  a  player,  and  passes  an  awkward  jest  upon  his 
habit. 

Fpon   the   deprivati ~>f    Heath.  coster, 

Hooper  held  the  aM  "in  tdam"  with  his  own.     This 

gave  Ua  •  B  handle   to   report    him    DO  di- advantage. 

They    wondered   a   man   that    had   his   DDB  ao   lately 

anaaaad  with  little  matters  could  reeonallo  hhnanlf  tn  two 

sees.  But  it  is  thought  Hooper  una  not  much  DM  richer  for 
his  double  preferment.  The  courtiers,  it  la  likely,  found  him 
passive  in  parting  «iiu  -.and  took  care  to  ease  him 

of  the  imputation  of  an  avaricious  prelate.  Latimer  liad 
preached  against  BBcri  and,  therefore!  little  of  this  com- 

plia  I  lie  aapeotod  from  him.     This,  it  ia  prubable,  was 

one  reason  of  his  not  being  to  his  bishopric  upon 

removal.     Bot  whethei  Latimei  I.H>ked  upon 

this  bey  ha  declined  tl  se  of  his  .pi-  '.         ■ 

acopal  character,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  .  M 

ours,  as  lias  lieen  already  observed,  liad  been  £' 
ed  to  bring  the  princess  Mary  from  the  Church  of  Borne;  '-■ 
hut,  as  it  happened,  no  arguments  Of  methoils  ofapi 
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could  make  na  impression.     It  is  likely  Crawner's  pn.noot 
her  mother's  marriage   void  mi  her  an   av» 

.  foniintion.      As  t*. .r  I  i  wn,  it  was 

oonoerned  in  this  dispute.     Whether  th  was  lawful  or 

upon   the  succession.     The   irrown  was 
ed  to  her  by  her  father's  will,  wl  let  of  parliament, 

of  it,  either  bj 

last  will  :i  it,     However,  as  her  education  had  gi 

her  a  pre|  it  is  likely  her  in 

for  ll  »nie«  formerlj 

kept  up  the 
than   her  MOTUltB  to  be  present  at   th< 

axesee  of  liberty,  Mallei  and  Barclay, 

letter  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  hut  received  no  satisfactory 
return. 

This  treatment,  it  seems,  making  her  willing  to  quit 
kingdom,  a  design  was  bid  to  convey  her  into  Flanders.     The 
it  of  the  Low  Countries  had  hired  r  to  crew 

upon  the  ooasl  under  pretence 

Balling  his  ship,  and  take  her  on  board.     There  w 
lotion   concerted  in  tlmt  i  •  aomai 

people  and  cover  her  escape :  but  ;  <ibeo- 

rsred  by  the  king  of  Franco  to  the  English  resident,  prows' 
abortive i  for  now  the  king,  being  informed  of  the  prr. 

ltd  the  pUtUng   DUl    ■■■■,*<■  iiu-:i-..t'-u;ir.   iiruelml    >]-><*  11  KWM 

troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  ■    0* 

.1  sint  for  the  princess  to  court..    £  .lied  wixk 

great  unwillingness;  and,  to  give  her  »  furtli 
hief  servants,  (nglefield,  \y 

Whan  she  was  brought  t<i  tl 
bold  her,  ,4ahe  had  been  indulged  the 

while,  in  bopea  thai  time  and  argument  mi 
sab  ttei  persuasion;  but  now,  perceiving  her  resolved 
continue  in  her  errors,  he  should  be  obliged  to   t&i 
niea-  1  recal  I  The  princess   ropErd. 

,Llni  and  thai  •ii.ingehs 

faith,  doi  "hr 

did  i  belief,  btit  only  t<>  restrain  b 

the  outward  profession;    thai    ih  b  to  be  g 

authority,  and  Gve  like  a  subject,  and  not  distu 
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by  a  dangerous  incompliance."     After  this  discourse  she  was  KPWARD 

ordered  to  continue  with  the  long)  l>ut  M  iihor  Malh  t  or  ain,   ._ — » 

otlier  chaplains  were  permitted  access  to  lirr. 

This  pnwfrainl  npon  the  prinoeai  ma  high]]  •  by  the 

emperor,  irlio  seal  u  ambassador  i»  England,  and  threatened 

1 1 ".■  king  with  a  war,  in  0000  his  cousin  the  princess  Man  was 
ill  iiiad  liberty  of  aagacii.-ncc.     Tbt  lorda  of  the  council  I 

iii.linal!  .11- 

sidered  a  refusal  might  fall  heavy  upon  the  Rnglish  interest. 
The  merehnnta  had  effects  to  a  great  value  in  Flaadera,    The 

king  I  hundred  quintals  of  powder  there-,  besides  other 

provision  for  tin-  Mr,      All  this  they  know  would  be  Bated  if  a 
rupture  happened.     The   I  bed   by  the 

whole  hoard  to  relax  a   little,   to  JhpanBfl  with   hi  and 

let  the  low  sleep  for  some  time,  to  keep  fair  with  the  emperor. 
The  ldn$  being  B  to   the   religion  formerly  re- 

i,  and   baring  mom    ennaeiena   than   politico,  refused 
the  GO  Upon  this  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ami 

the  bishop  of  London  mm  appointed  to  try  how  far  they 
could  work  upon  fan  resolution.  The  point  was  argued  with  il.jwwd. 
all  the  advantage  they  could  give  it ;  and,  at  last,  to  come 
close  to  the  question,  they  told  him.  though  the  licensing  what 
was  sinful  traa  a  am,  yet  a  temporary  connivance  might  be 
■flow  as  hopes  of  reforming  the  | 

inction  was  too  Hue  for  the  king's  conscience.    I  ..*»d 

Ith  l  leal  of  60OO  HI,  broke  out  into  tears,  and 

•ohed  to  run  tin-  utmost  Imzards  rather  than 

gi\o   way    to  j)crmissinn.     The  bishops,  though 

sorry  to  find  the  king  so  unalterable    in   his  judgment.  P 

not    ill   pleased  with  such  indications  of  piety  in  so  joung  a 

Hy  |be  wa\,   tlu'H   principle   upon  which   tin 

ration  of 
iul:    for,  witlimi:  .'..uibt,  it    is  a  sin  tfl 
..nr  lawful  spiritua    gti  '    uitiinie  ill  a  state  I 

H  eh;  from  the  i  I   -.i\.  where  DO  •vr.plif.n- 

able  terms  of  eomrauni  <|uired. 

The   king  ls-ing  not  to  b  the 

council  thought  it  proper  1 1  ambassador 

in  the  moat  obliging  manner  the  caae  would  U-ar.     They 

acquainted  him  the  king  would  shortly  semi  a  |.  |he 
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(uan     emperors  court,  with  full  instroctiona  i  I  right  under- 

AtfhCsnt.  itainolBg between both prin  .  r,  I»r.  Wot- 

~~-  '  ton  was  despeldb  i  into  Germany  upon  this  aflkir.  He  wot  •■ 
"desire  tin1  emperor  not  to  concern  hhnerlf  w»  deep  in  Ink 
mtttf  ;  to  put  tum  fa  OUStd,  that,  as  the  lady  Man,  was  hs 
imperial  m:iji' •:!;."-  BOU'  -he  was  the  ki  •  r,  and  fail 

subject  too  ;  that,  since  the  king  was  a  e  it  was 

soisi  \g  l:  i  rln.-  emperor  should  interpose  in  hi*  govern- 

309.  mcnt,  overrule  his  laws,  and  presenile  Jo  him  in   the  manage- 
ment of  his  subjects;   notwithstanding,  the  king  waa  Willi 
practise  by  the  emperor's  precedent,  in  tolerating  a  different 
i_-ion,  and  rri.lv  to  allow  the  same  liberties  of  warship  to  U* 
bjeotfl  whieh  the  Bngfish  received  in  the  dominion* 
of  that  prin  ( 

The  king,  perceiving  himself  upon  cold  terms  with  the  em- 
peror, thought  it  advisable  to  make  an  alliance  with  IV. 
and,  having  reo  ivedeomc  hints  ai  the  treaty  ofB  tkat 

•'vcrluro  of  a  marriage  would  not  1h>  unacceptable,  it  was 
resolved  to  try  the  ion  of  that  court.     To  this  purpsae, 

the  hhbhjmh  of  Northampton,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  secretarr 
Smith,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  belonging  la 
tin-  court,  are  furnished  with  a  public  character;  and,  la 
make   the  embassy  more  splendid,   the  earls   of  Arundel.  Hat- 

and  « ml.  the  lords  Liale,  Fitzwab 

Ilray,  with  several   ot  lition,    went    cdoag 

with  them.  The  marquess,  at  their  first  audience,  pro- 
setited  the  French  king  with  the  order  of  r ;  after 

this,   the  bishop  of  Ely,    in   a  short   speed  irvd  bn 

his  master  was  to  cultivate  his  friendship  with  tut 
monarch,  ami    that   be   had  something  of  moi  0   propo* 

relating  bo  that  mal 

The  French  king  ordered  the  cardinal  "f  Lorrain,  the 
stable  t'Listillon,  the  doke  of  Guise,  and  some  other  persons 
i|iiah'.v,  u>  manage  the  bee 

The  English    began  with  their  old  demand  of  tin;  (jueeo 

iswered,  they  had  lost  loo  mats 
blood  and  treasure  to  part  with  her  upon  an; 
-i  ■:■  v  hi  marriage  with  the  dauphin  had  been  long  since  eos- 
eluded.     The  English,  finding  this  point   impracticable,  pr> 

a  match  between  king  Edward  and  the  ladj 
eldest  daughter  of  France.     Hue  motion  was  well  re« 
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the  French   cimi!-                                I  r,  they  threw  in  this  toa»MBWABD 
ii,  that  neither  party  should  bo  bound   till  the  lady  Wtt> — 

tw.lv,-  y.-an*  of  age  ting  tke  portion  mi  locMwhtl 

more  difficult,    the  BngUflfa  demanding   fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  th.>   I*r.  ih  li  g   no   more  than  two  hundred 

;»nd  crowns.  That  sum  was  at  last  accepted,  and  an  em-  D 
hassy  agreed  to  ho  sent  into  England,  to  settle  the  jointure, 
and  finish  the  remaining  article*  |  all  which  was  performed, 
and  the  alliance  concluded  at  London.  TI.e  <  >ii:>;-il-book 
gives  a  further  account  of  the  pert)  Bling  tUfl  alliance  in  these 
h  : — 

"■  This  day  the  lord  admiral  being  returned  Otttof  Fl»ni 
delivered  to  the  lords  the  ratification  of  the  marriage,  between 
the  king's  majesty  and  the  lady  Flizalu  th.  tin-  French  hint's 
■  la  tighter,  miller  the  great  seal  of  France  ;  and  it  was  accorded 
tin-  same  treaty  should  be  delivered  to  the  Im  I'vr, 

to   be  by  iiim  rapowd  in   the  llOOBIIIji   of  the  exchequer,  to 
in  there  of  te  :ife  keeping."''' 

This  close  correspondence  with  France  set  the  kingdom 
more  at  ease,  and  encouraged  to  a  further  reformat!* ■■>  i-n 
now  we  wire  reinforced  to  a  balam  h  against  any 

attack  from  the  MnptWR    Efotwilhsb  the  advance.-  made 

in  the  English  Ohurches  as  to  other  matters,  tin  t  no 

i  *  doctrine  farmed  for  ■  irtnitftrfl  of  ooonnunJon.    It 

i*    true,  something  of  this  kind  might  be  collected  from 
I  l< -indies  and  Common  Prayer-book  ;  but  this  did  not  di* ) 
the  Church's  sense  in  many  important  poll         m  t  reach  t. 
the  controversies  then  on  foot.     The  MTU  plug  the  sarcrdotal 
habit,  and  the  prffifagpi  panted  to  John  AlaBcoBcougregn- 
tion,  awakened  a  disputing  humour,  disturbed  the  public  liar 
BnMrfed   the    authority    ef   tbfl    Church.       It   it 
•»iv.   the   turning   the  altars  into   tables  abated 
the  people's  regard  for  the  holy  sa<  bad  DO  ijood 

aflbni  ■"  devotion.      And,  to  maha  thai  solemn  my  • 

pmw  less  in  the  people's  esteem,  John  Alasco's  I  sink  in  de- 
fence •  -at  the  communion,  maybe  supposed  to  oon- 
iribute.  While  the  altars  continued  there  was  no  occasion  to 
-«rribo  the  people  the  posture  for  receiving :  they  howled 
of  coarse,  and,  as  they  wanted  I  ftO  neither  was 
t)it  re  any  sppnmlrncut  in  the  rubric  uniching  this  matt/ 
hut    now  John  Alasoo's  congregation  killing,  and  the  figun 
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of  a   fable   having  a  less  air  of  solemnity,    raids    it   more 
necessary   to   set   them   a   m!o.      Besides,    I  n»y   were 

divided  in  their  opinions,  and  somewhat  an  whet 

place  nf  the  holy  table  they  were  to  off  it  was  thought 

fit,   therefore,  a    rubric   should  be  made,  to    determine  tab 
matt 

Hut  much  greater  alterations  tlmn  tbie  wore  now  conang 
forward.       Tl  iuii  Prayer-book    was    to    bo    i 

.•in. I    Peter    Martyr,    by    ma] 

iblished,  had  their  share  in  bi 
tins  change.    Otlrin,  who  thought  himself  wiser  than 
Church,  and  Et  t<>  dictate  religion  bo  all   cosuitri 
M  ndom,  had  small  pains  in  tl  is  matter. 

-  of  this  kind  has  been  observed  already  in  hie  I 
protector:  he  continued  still  to  intermeddle,  and 
own  fancy,  as  appears  by  several  other  epistles.       In 
to  Bollinger   he   U  A   his  interposing'   in  Hooper's 

case,  ami  that  be  did  not  approve  the  roebel  and  capiat}* 
I  habit,  though  he  would  not  have  had  iC-opergoot 
quite  so  far  in  his  opposition.  In  another  of  hi-^  letters  la 
Cranmcr,  he  speaks  disgracefully  of  the  English  K  -formation: 
14  That  there  was  so  much  popery  and  intolerable  -n 
i.  nuiiniii",  that  the  pttie  Worship  <>f  ({.*!  was  not  ouly  w mi- 
ni.,!, lni!  in  a  mannei  and  overlaid  with  it."  Tha 
letter,  though  there  is  no  date  printed,  s^mus  t"  have  bets 
written  after  toe  Boob  of  Vrticles  was  .-for* 
probably  after  the  review  of  the  Common  Prayer.  That  nV 
time  may  be  thus  reckoned,  aeems  pretty  plain  by  i  i- 
gratulating  the  English  for  coming  to  a  state  of  scttknuff* 
in  religion,  that    by  this  means    the  people  would 

r.  nor  be  at  a  loss  about  belief  or  practice.    Tbt 

karned    Ilevlin  cites  another  of  Calvin's  letters  to  the  lose 

in  which  be  soqnainta  his  highness,  that  a  great  many  ibiafi 

siill  out   of  order  in  England,  and  stood  in  need  ot i 

furtliei  'iion. 

.\nd,  sj  tliis  Iii-  ntinues,  Calvin,  being  apprel 

be  mi  sHogether  for  an  oracle  with  tin 

bishops,   tried   his    interest  in   other  places,  and    pushed 
design  hy  his  agents  in  the  court,  the  countrj 

Bucer  was  a  strong  sec  and  what 

Dade  Iwh  been  seen  already.      Petei    Martyr  agreed 
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Rucer\s  amendment*,  as  appears  h\  r,   in  whi.-h  there  i:n»  \nu 

are  some  remarkable  paasu  i  the  purpose :  M  , . , 

God  thanks  for  making  himself  and  Ihn.  i    ioeti  Ma 

putting  tlie  bishops  in  mind  of  tin  .  ixi .  ptionablc  places  in  the 
Common  Prayer.  That  archbishop  Cranmer  told  him  th«v  ha 
met  about  this  business,  and  concluded  on  a  great  many  altera- 

bnfe,  what,  thosa  oorreotiona  were,  Ortmner  did  nut. 

acquaint  liim,  neither  Ami  he  take  the  freedom  to  inqn< 
but.  that  which  pleases  me  nut  a  little,"  contiuues  Martyr.  "  Sir 
John  Cheek  acquaints  me,  that  if  the  bishops  refuse  to  consent 
to  the  liming  what  v«tn-,  the  king  is  resok.  d  t"  do  it 

himself,  and  recommend  that  affair  at  the  next  session  of  par-  Vx  ubBolv 
liament."  C.C. 

Those  foreign  divines  hail  gained  the  esteem  of  some  of  the 
English  bishops  no  far,  that  in  the  last  years  convocation  there 
was  a  contest  in  tlie  up 

^   passages  in  the  OoninKffi    Prayer-book.        For  instance,  some 
removed  4  tin-  holy-days  abrogated  and 

1   by  that  book.      Tin-  wot  at  the  j; 

bread,    and  some    other    circumstances  relating   to    the    holy 
.ariflt,  came  nmlcr    dohata     The   lower  house  had  Intel] 
received  a  message  from  the  bishops  to  consider  this  mutter, 
atid    \shiMi   their   answer    was    required,    they  acquainted    th.- 
Upper  house  bj  the  prolooufaor,  that  they  had  not  as  yet  huH'i- 
v  coosidered  the  questions,  but  that  is  the  following  ses- 
they  would  report  the  sense  of  tlie  house  to  their  lord- 
ships.     Uut  what  account  was  returned  does  not  appear  in  the 
acts  of  that  convocation,  there  being  nothing  but  the  passage 
already  m  i  left  upon  record.  form.  p.M7 

To  proa  ed  ;  •>■  >-book  wi 

.v,  and  altered  to  the  sunn  form  to  which  it  standi 

little    variations   for    charing   aamguitm    SX- 
■  d.     The  diffi. fences  between  the  first  ami  UOOnd  Utt  i 
bean  J «rt I y  observed  alrea.lv,  tin:  hall  In-  more 

brief  upon  this  occasion.      However,   to  mention  something  in."'-' 

the  office  of  the  aotnmumn,  th b  tan  conunainlnMnbi  were  Stays* 

added    in    the    rrngjirniraji      This   is   supposed    to   I*-    d  MM    to 
uwak  uscieiiev-  of  the  •  ;on.     There  was  I 

1  emit",  ■ion  and  al  i  added  in  the  beginning  of  the 

morning  and  evening  prayer.     The  re-.r.  ol  tl"  'hanges  con 
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<  iiav    mostly  in  discharging  several  rites  and  parts   of  the  service 
Ab*.c«m.  retained  in  the  former  book. 

For  the  purpose,  the  use  of  oil  and  the  sign  <if  the  cna 
mra    thrown    OOt  of  the  office  of  confirmati  here  is  no 

liberty  left  for  extreme  unction  at  the  visitation  of  the  soci. 
The  pragma  lor  penonfl  deceased,  in  the  communion  sendee, 
and  the  office  of  burial,  are  expunged  ;  and  some  remarkable 
passages  in   the  consecration  of  the  eueharist,    to. 
the  use  of  the  cross  upon  that  occasion,  are  omitted. 
Intruites  or  Psalms  in  that  office  BJ  iss  left  out. 

in  thi*  aen  Common  Prayer-book  th.  ol>ric 

il.  for  kneeling  at  the  holy  euchnrist.     liy  this  dii 
it  was  declared,  that  the  posture  of  kneeling  was  retained 
a  signification  of  our  "humble  and  g  •wl 

of  1 1  ta  of  Quiet,  (herein  given  to  all  worthy-  recehm 

and  for  profanation  and  <i'.  m  the  lwl» 

as  might   otl:  il  me  ;   yet,  li 

should  by  any  persons,  either  out  of  ignoraiu  «•  and 
or  out  of  malice  and  obstinacy,  l>e  misconstrued  and  d< ; 
ii   ■  ben   declared,  thai  thereby  no  adoration  is  intended,* 
might  to  Im-  done,   either  to  the  sacramental  bread  and  m 
there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any  corporal  prenanee  oi 
natural  flesh  and  blood.     For  the  sacm  -read  and  wine 

remain  Btiil  in  their  very  natural  substances,  and  therefore  m* 
in-  adored,  (for  iliat  were  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  al 
faithful  Christians,)  and  the  natural  body  and  blood  of 
Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven,  and  not  la-re  ;  it  lx  i 
truth  of  Christ's  natural  body,  to  be  at  one  tin 
places  than  in  one.** 

is  rubric  ma  ordered  to  be  left  out  of  tl 
Prayer-l>ook,  in   the   reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,    to 

ing  offence  to  some  people,  otherwise  inclinable   to 
nninion  of  the  Church  of  England.     Hut  since  aba 
of  king  Charles  II.  Home  peopl  judi 

contentious  humours,  excepted  to  the  jtfisture  of  knot 
if  some  dangerous  bu]  m  might  lx-  covered   by  it , 

Han  •  scruples,  the  Church  thought  fit  t-- 

far  as  to  restore  the  rubric  of  king  Edward'e  r.  i 

utioned. 

There  i*  another  material  difference  n   the  two 
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nt  the  delivery  of  the  consecrated  elements :  the  form  in  the  KDV 

first  book  stands  tlius : —  ■-      J , 

M  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  mi  given  fur 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life."  In 
the  second  book  thus : — "  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrauce 
that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heait  In  l.iith 
with  thru.  ,."     At  the  gl  BVp,  1 1 1 ■_•  WOrda  in  the 

first  book  arc  these  : — "  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  ever- 
lasting lift- ."  The  second  book  stands  thai: — "  Drink  thin  in 
n  ineinbrniir-e.  Christ's  blood  vv.xs  shed  for  thee,  ami  Im-  thank- 
ful.'" To  create  a  greater  roYerence  for  the  holy  eucliarist  on 
the  one  hand,  and  prevent  niiseonstruction  on  the  other,  the 
Church  of  Kn  gland  has  now  taken  in  the  first  Bod  the  BSBBOd 

k,  and  added  both  the  (bran  In  this  part  of  the.  solemnity. 

Tiir  Battling  i  he  articles  was  the  next  material  BeOUmnOB   fnlffilm 
in    the  Chinch  tliat  happened  this  year.      A rehhishop  Ci an-  'ti™,*"''  a 
in- t,  together  with   Ridley,  had  the  principal  direction  in  this  ' 
affair.      Pot  thia  JOBS  hi  I  from  the  king  and  «/*>«. 

il  tO  draw  a  book  of  ar  lug  the  pi 

unity  of  tin    <  hurch.     The  archbishop  is  aid  t<>  hare  execu 

order,  and  struck  out.  a  system.     This  draught  he  put  Into 
tin    hands  of  several  bishops,  to  be  further  1     Thus 

the  matter  rested,  till  the  next  year,  when  the  council  wrote 

archbishop  to  deliver  in  the  articles:  they  were  ■ 
accordingly,  and  00011  after  returned  to  Cramin.-r,  who  digOOtod 

■  better  method,  distinguished  them  with  titles,  and 
threw  in  some  supplemental  j>assages  where  they  seemed  boo 
short.  Not  long  after  this,  he  waited  on  the  king  with  tin 
IxKik.  and  desired  it  might  be  published  with  the  advantage  of 

igbneaee  anthozity.    The  ertidofl  being  left  with  the  1 

m  ■  was  directed  to  llarlev,  Hill.   H  0- 

dal,     I 'ei  ne,    and    l\iiu\.   t<.    collider    certain    an 

[neetion,  omit  be  those,)  and  make  a  report  of  their  r4)Blinl 
opinion.  fc*. 

By  the  way.  the  first  four  of  these  divines  were  the  king's  31 1. 
chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  anil  nt  for  their  talent  in  the 

pulpit,  were  ordered  fbf  itinerant  preachers,  and  to  go  acii 

for  the  hiHtiuctiun  of  the  people.     'I  ■   six  in 

I  all,   who  were  selected  for  the  business  of  preaching.     ITwoof 
them  were  to  be  always  at  court ;  tt  font  WOW  to 
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their  charge  in  the  manner  folio 
that  i.-  Ifftfl,  two  of  them  ww  i  Wales, 

other    two  into    Lancashire.       Chi  .1     ,  •  ar    two 

m.-t relies  of  .Scotland  assigned  them,   and  two    went  into 
shire.      The  third  war    t«0    of   them  j. readied   in 
and  two  in  Hampshire.     And  the  fourth  year,   two  ui 
•  ;--e\. 

return  bo  the  arti<  ibtahop  received 

ftODl    the  pritj  .  iiem 

and  givr  liiim  af  hiajudgtn 

that  being  in  this  condition  of  ad' 
convocation,  and  come  abroad  by  the  royal  auti 
archbishop  having  n  on  the  book, 

t  ln-iii  in  a  l.ticr  to  of  the  COUOcil.       In  lii>»  I- 

U)  .solicit  t!  ihat  nil    the 

might   be  empowered  to  oblige  their  clergy   to  n 
boob  ;  and  that  if  this  point  were  gained,  Hindi  a  harm 
l  he    Imped    would  follow  as    could     not     I 
ted  in  many  years. 
The  order  to  the  archbishop  for  drawing  the  articles 
ina:  in  the  time  before  me.  I  hare  ad  for  t 

af  t In*  relation  ;   though  part  i  f  the  matter  of  fact  did  m 
up  till  th  ar. 

This  summer  the  sweating  sickness  returned   in  El 
and  raged  to  that  degree,  that  in  the  city  o 
there  died  eight  bnndre<  Phii  >rj  d 

ired  fiixt  in  tl  reign  of  I  lenrv  \ 

led  thera  into  othei  es,  and  distinguish 

lamity;  which,  beside*  the  I  oat  of  it  here, 

be   one   reason  of  its  being  called    "  siul  licus 

:s  when  first   seized   sweat    plentifully.      The  n 
proved  frequently   mortal   within     four  and-twcn!>. 
HUBS  in  less  than  twelve.      Women,    childl 
men  were  seldom  visited.     People  in  the  strength 

their  life  lay  most  exp 
they  happened  to  little  after  the  disease  had 

had    further    informal  the  phj 
red  to  a  proper  mm  igitnen 

If  a  man  happened  to  fall  ill  in  the  day  time,  he  was  to 
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in  hi*  clothes,  aalli''  disease  found  bin  :  if  in  t)i«- ni^ht,  bewa-- 
i"   to    p  his  bed.  and  lie  without  motion  for  four-ni 

He  was  not  ('i  load  himself  with  ekrl  fiu  aa  to 

a  sweat,  but  to  keep  it  in  its  natural  course,  tad 

ite  being  checked,    Nothing  A  waste  during 

the  thne  of  danger,  is'  I  d1  could  poesi  it     As  •  ■•  '**». 

for  drink,  that  which  was  customary  to  tin-  patient  was  allowed, 

provided   it.  was  warmed,  and  taken  in 

He  was  to  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  his  limbs  in  the  I 

for  the  putting  out  a  hand  i  sin  death,    'i 

virion  was  remarkably  strange  in  this  distemper  nss,  its  hunt- 

i  the  Rnghwhi  as  it  were,  through  all  countries,  and  lay- 
to  hold  of  the  native-.     Several  persons  of  condition  were 
l   off  with  this  sickness,  and  I  B 

duk»-  of  .Suffolk  ami  ha  broth*  .     n.'  \  were  cousin  gern 

ons  Oharl  don,  and  of  a  \ 

g  genius.     Henry,  the  eldest,  died  first,  and  left  the 
title  tO  lii-  bfOtber,  who  did   not  enjoy  i'..  the  l>  Dgth  Ufa  "' 

«l.i\ :  and  thus  He  .  inertness  of  Dorset,  who  married 

<  Idi  »t  dai  mdon,  had  BOOM   pros- 

ofthe  honour,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  pretension  was 

soon  after  created  duke  of  Suffolk 

About  Una  I  oral  tetters  between  thervw, 

I  council  and  the  lady  Mary.  I  shall  prosecute  the  remain-  ^'i/jm^ 
der  of  that  affair.     She  hat  ..-lined  to*  " 

•  rjrr- 

Ibe  council  of  her  chaplains.    I  I  a  lie!  and   Harclay,   li  i  r'A/r 

Indicted,  and  an  attachment  awarded  against  i  my-** 

in^  mass  in  her  house.     She  remonstrates  this  u«age  waa  a 

-  ambassador.     To 
the  council,  in  their  lett  '•  bo  li'  tliat  this  engagement 

1Mb  '  ider  restrictions:  "Tliat  her  gram  was  only  to 

have  private  mass  in  her  closet  for  a  litl! 

was  done  in  hope  MrtTJ  be  better  informed.     That 

during  this  interval  of  -he  was  only  to  have  l 

.-*•  attendant  As  for  the  real  of  her 

fautii.  aunt  at  the  r 

.iiurgy.       II  WambsSBJ 

:  und. r  the  broad 
.  but 
that  was  likewise  refused.     Not  that  there  waa  any  b 

fuiling  in  th  -••;    but  that    they  hoped  the  princess 
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(RAN-     would  quickly  Ikj  brought  over  to  the  religion  established.    A» 
bo  tht»  an.!  ; .  be  was  told  that  tin'  licensing  any  warship 

'— '  agin  Bodoxj  and  known   truth,  was  a  sin  against  God: 

i  therefore,  all  that  the  king  oould  do  was  only  to  suspead 
tin-  i  "1  the  law,  provided  the  in  iJe 

of  within  the  compass  of  the  grant.    They  are  informed,  as  i 
continuo,  that  her  grace  is  r.  tot  to  admit  of  any  far 

in  the  ooatroveny,  not  to  hear  any  thing  offered 
i  In'  perauaaion  nfher  education.     Thar  this  management  I 
she  was  apprehensive  her  b  BOt  stand  the 

of  a  thorough  examination.    They  add,  tl  i  in  faith 

fessed  is  the  same  in  substance  as  before,  and  that  over)-  artklr 
of  the  creed  is  common  to  both  communions.     Tl  iiftr- 

ence  lies  in  the  err.  monies  and  use  of  the  sacraments.     Thit 
in  these  particulars  tin  mintum  liad  recovered  the 

worship  to  ill'   dueeUona  of  Seriptore,  and  the  usage  of  tav 
primitive  Chuich. 

"They  commend  her  for  her  resolution  of  standi  m. 

bat  fait'  '1  it  is  well  grounded  ;  but  then  the*  tdl  bar 

faith  and  opinion  are  two  things.     They  desire  a  proof  firm 

of  her  grace,  why  the  Common  Pi  old  net  hi 

in  English!    And  what  ground  justify  Um 

::il;  up  of  images  of  <■ 

This  letl  itten  in  tl  r  end  of  the  ■ 

when  the  first  Common  Prayer-book  was  used  anil  unrcvMvai. 
As  to  that  part  of  the  letter  which  relates  im,  it  *» 

ned,  in  all   likelihood,  by  Cramner  and  wen 

then  of  ihi- |  rivy-fininril.     That  it  was  drawn  by  uneorbndi 
of   i  i.-iti-.   may  be  reasonably  eonetaded    from  thr* 

uing   so  much  at  length  from   the  Scriptures,    from  da 
citation  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History.     That 
tor  which  1  mention  this  is  to  show,  that  the  council 
entirely  satisfii  J  about  Lhv  first  Con 

whs  .  thai 

"we  use,"  to  in   their  own  words,   '*  tin 

observations,  and  sacraments  of  our  religion,  a-  -cotls 

and  first  Fathers  in  the  primitive  Church  did  '." 
cess  Mar)-  pleaded  for  later  custom  against   truth,  and  the 

..dish  Church  for  truth  ngainst  custom. 

To  proceed:  the  princess  Man  wrote  again  to  the  council, 
pbnna  of  Dr.  Mallei's  being  seni  bo  the  Tower,  and  is- 
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Bade   to  the  emperor,  formerly   men- 
tioned.     The   council,   in    their   answer,   •!. m    tin  iv   was  any  « , , 

promise  that  maw*  might   be  said  in  her  house  when  she  was 

not  there;  that  Mallei  and  Bardaj  liad  brake  tfw  eondittooa 

of  the  indulgence,  officiated  in  her  absence,  and  t!  jiia- 

1 1  r  and  above. 

The   princess   Mary   Hot    succeeding  with   the  council.   ad 

dressed  the  king.     In  her  letter  s,  in  very  strong  and 

dons,    that    tlie    permission    of    the    BOBtOCBI 

•onbtp,  and  that,  wbiob  was  used  in  the  king  their  father's 
Bttght  be  allowed  her.     She  repeat-  the  promiM  madi   ti- 
the emperor  by  the  privy-council,  and  seems  to  charge  tli 
pretty  plainly  With   denying  their  engagement,  or  explaining  it 

ificancy.     She  puts  the  king  g  nnnd  of  his 

minority;  and  tliat,  notwithstanding  his  capacity  is  much 
greater   than   could   b  I    Iron   his    | 

impossible   he  should  already  1k>  grown   up  to   th 
knowledge  and  judgment  as  to  pronounce  u|»on  matters  >>l 
m.     She  entreats,  therefore,  slie  may  be  permits  !   to 
govern  her  pi  b  i  c  i  in  things  of  the  last 

importance  ;  and  that  this  respite  may  continue  until  age  baa 
quali i  lor   a   judge    himself.      If  loot 

cannot  be  grant  d,  she  rarijgna  bat  Bib,  as  aha  had  don'' once 
before,  to  tlie  king's  pleasure,  and  declares  she  had  rather  die 
than  go  on  at  the  expense  of  a  good  ice. 

About  a  week  after  the  king!  "•  wrote 

to  the  princess  by  the  lonl  ehanceOor  Rich,  who,  witli  Sir 
Anthom  Wingfteld,  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  Shf 
William   Petre,  eecrctary  of  State,  had  further  instruction*.  a< 

the  particulars  with  which  they  were  charged,  it  appears 
bet  three  servants  above- mentioned — Rochester,  inglcnchl,  and 
Walgrarr — were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  disobeying  the  king's 
orders  in  ag  the  household  from  saying  and  hear- 

ing mass. 

Hut,  in  April,  the  next  year,  they  were  discharged,  and 
commanded  to  return  to  their  lady's  sen  < 

M  businens  of  the  lord  ebanceUor,  Wingfudd,  and  I'.  < 
to  discliarge  the  mam,  and  answer  the  pka  in  the  prin- 
ce* They  were  to  acquaint  her  tl»at  bar  request  of  aw*, 
an  indulgence,  with  respect  to  religion,  could  not  Is*  granted  y_  p ; 
npofl  any  consideration  -.  and,  as  for  her  offering  <  'ther 
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i  lii-r  persuaai 
find  her  bo  far  confirmed  in  a  u  onscionn 

neither  himself  nor  any  of  Im  council  hare   any  inl 
. st  bum  to  her  person.    Tbeee  co 
hail  spoken  tn   lb-  |iri  and  ae»|uai 

with  tlir  kind's  resolution,  were  ordered  to  call  the  chaplai 
nnd  tlir  rest  of  tlie  household  I  at,  and  strictly  forbid 

the  first  to  say,  or  the  other  to  hear,  mass,  under   tl 

penaltaea  of  tin-  law. 

In  September,  this  year,  Heath,  bishop  ■•»  Warm 
Day,  bistap  of  Ohicheeter,  were  thrown  om  of  then 
their  incompliance  abo\  tied.    Thcyweredcpi 

commission  directed  to  Sir  Robert  <  f  haroa  o 

exobequer,  Sir  Richard  Bead,  Richard  Gooderick,  J 
nold,  John  Oliver,  Richard  Ryal,  all 
given,  the  council  m  at  a  I'  tter 

logmenntions,  for  the  seizing  the  temporalities  of  these 
bishopries  tn  the  kind's  ti-<-       I  the  Ion 

was  not   thought   punishment  enough;  **n 

kept  prisoners  in  tlie  Fleet  until  i  tl*ir 

petition  (bf  more  liberty  and  air,  Day  was  put  into  the  hawk 
hop  of  Ely,  and  Heath  was  sent  to  the  bishop  vi 
London's  custody,  who  wen  by  the  king  to  traatthwa 

prelates  as  charity  and  discretion  should  • 

To  proceed  to  something  remarkable  relating  tn  the 
The  i"'ii  ions;  thr 

rset,and  t'"-  otlter  by  thcesit 
of  Warwick,      Then    had  h  lyanalliam 

these  two  hud  Lisle,  the  earl  .  • 

eldest  son,  being  married   to  a  daughter  of  the  dul  g» 

set.     Hut  this  relation  k  to  keep  thorn  u 

terms.     The  earl  of  Warwick,  it  is  said,  had  proj, 
tin  ambition  i  utcrtained  a  I 

tlie  crown  into  Iiis  famiU.      It  is  supposed    the   illegitimating 
the  lady  Mary  nnd  the  lady  Elizabeth,  by  act  of  parliament, 
might   lead    him    into   thi;-   thought  :    but    to    this*    it    man 
answered,  that,  if  an  act  of  parliament  could  di- 
prinoe  sea  from  inheriting  the  01  .>hica 

•in   unexcef- 

ick'a  marrying  ha 

fourth  lOOi  tha  I  id  Suilford,  to  the  lady  Jane,  eldest  (taught* 


to  tlic  duke  of  Suffolk, — this,  I  say,  together  with  ha  manage-  W>»  ARO 

nu  nt  afterward,  confirmed  the  cion.     Hut  that   be  had  « : .. 

formed  a  conspira-  •  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  entered  ?po' 

I  practice  to  destroy  him,  is  no  more  than  conjecture :  for 
neither  the  Ink.  of  Sooaenet  nor  any  of  hi*  party  offered  to 
prove  any  BQOh  matter.  However,  it  is  certain  tin-  earl  of 
Warwick,  being  a  man  of  reach,  and  of  a  pushing  temper,  I 
quickly  to  an  overbalance,  and  gained  the  ascendant  at  court, 
He  is  said  tu  liave  procured  a  creation  of  honours,  in  "Inch  A.^ml 

'If  and  hies  friend  MriooipelTj  Gfoayr 

uessof  Donet,  WM  made  duke  of  Suffolk  j  and  himself, 

duke  of  Nortfcumberijmd, — for  Henry  Percy,  the  last  earl  of  SIS. 

'immberland,  dying  without  issue,  his  next  heirs  Wen  the 
sons  of  Thomas  Percy,  who  had  been  attainted  in  the  last 
reign  Yorkshire  rebellion,  ami  u  I  tie  uept  as 

to  that  family; — to  go  on,  Patriot,  lord  trvasurer.  at.  1  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  was  made  marquess  of  Winchester;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam    Herbert,  who  married  the  marquess  of  Northampton's  itriuiKT ,. 
sister,  was  nuule   earl    of    Pembroke,     At   this  solemnity,  11 
secretary  Cecil,  and  Cheek,  one  of  t!  preceptors,  (rare  Burt 

ted.  ABn•,• 

The  duke  of  Somerset  bed  made  pome  unwarrantable  efforts  Oct 
to  recover  his  former  greatness,  and  gone  too  far  in  his  mea-  Somtrmt 
sures  against  the  other  party.     And  thus  hi*  enemies  liaving  , 
traced  his  progress,  and  furni.-d.cd  themselves   with  evidence 
against  him.  he  vat  ami  to  the  Tower.     Sir  Ralph  Vane,  and 
tea  Palmer.  Sir  Miles  Partridge.  Sir  Michael  Sum- 
Sir  Thomas  Arundel.    Hammond,    Newdigate,  and   two 
gentlemen  of  the  Seymour  family,  were  committed  at  the  sanv> 
time.     Palmer,    Vane,    and    Arundel,    were    kept    in    distinct 

apartments,  t<>  prevent  concerting  their  atory,  and  imposing 

upon  the  council.    The  nev  duchess  of  .v 

t 'raif  two  favourites,  were  likewise    sen' 

the  Tower. 

There  was  si  interval  the  duke's  ii 

■Ad  his  trial.      And  tfaufl  the  king  had   leisure  tQ  ^ound 
the  design,  and  relieve  his  uncle :  but  whether  he  had  judge 

Bgle  this  matter,  or  was 
.luk.    of  Northumberland's  area!   I  oowhat  uneartami. 

An  iinaaaeonejjk  unnaement  happened  to  lie  i" 
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possibly  engage  the  fancy  of  a  young  prince  so  far 
not  to  leave  any  room  for  much  other  business. 
1'h.    [a  Mid,  bavin*,'  ii 

.-,  and 
home  through  England.     The  king's  leave  being  granted 
her  rcqui  ;une  ashore  at   Portsmouth,  where  she 

honourably  received,  ami  c  tDMttda    London.     Fron 

.•  eaOM  bj  water  to  St.   Mauls    H  "harf.      Fran 

benoe  she  vaaatteoded  to  the  In&hop'fl  palace,  with  aca>  ,!..■. 
of  quality  of  b  s.     And  here  she  was  present e< I  by  tb» 

vith  winr.  an.l  .ill  other  sorts  of  provision.  After  t*v 
days'  repose,  she  came  in  a  chariot  to  the  court  at  Whitehall 
where  she  was  entertained  with  the  usual  marks  of  solcainny 
ana"  regard.  The  king  showed  her  every  thing  that  was  Till- 
able, cither  for  length  of  times  «  j>eiiso.  And 
before  she  took  her  leave,  aa  Lesley  repoi  ndeavnuredti 
persuade  hor  to  consent  to  the  marriage  beta 
and  himself,  pursuant  to  the  "verturc  made  by  the  Srofii 
nobility:  that  this  would  be  a  beneficial  alliance  to  bod 
nations:  on  the  contrary,  the  disposing  the  young  i 
the  French  king's  sou,  would  prove  unserviceable  hot 

nob  and  Scots  :  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  perpetual 
U>  wlmtever  prince  .-.huuld  marry  hor.     The  qur<  i 
piled,  that  the   protect":  attacking  the  Soots,  vi 

ravaging  their  country  in  so  bed  a  manner,  was 

sun  of  the  engaging  her  daughter  to  the  ho 
this  English  general  mistook  in  the  iiip  :  that* 

make  their  addresses  to  a  princess  with  fire  and 
rough  and  unusual  nay  of  managing  such  an  affair.     Tlsat  A 
Scots  being  thus  harassed  by  the  English,  were  necessiuerf 
to  apply  t  mil  king,  and  to  send  the  young  priaw 

thither,  as  it  were  for  an  hostage,  to  gain  bis  n  :  tat  I 

she  was  very  sorry  the  juncture  had  almost  brought  thianatl 
ter  t-  aa,  so  much  different  from  what  his  ma; 

sired.      However,    aha    promised    to   use    her  interest  at 

uch  court,  to  give  his  highness  satisfaction.     If  thai 
torian's    relation    holds     good,    we    must    BUppOBB 
regent's  arrival  in  England  happened   before  the  treaty1 
France  above-mentioned.     For  otherwise,  die  king  wo 
have  been  at  liberty  to  make  this  motion.  However,  by  St©« 
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account,  the    French    treaty  Mm  lo  have  been  prior  to  this  M>H 
niflr.     To  conclude  this  matter,  after  a  v.  rv  honourable   — - — • 

raoeptioB,  this  queen  was  attended  by  persons  of  quality 
do  length  of  her  journey,  and  entertained   by  the   V 

ord.-r  all  alum*  at  (ho  iviutity  charge. 

While  this  solemnity  lasted,  the  duke  of  Somerset's  business  -, 
i  i  .     «.  ..  ,  •      Cokei  in- 

slept,  and  H..oini.il  to  be  forgotten.      Hut  now  the  propeeuUon  .m-h.  j.t.  s. 

DO  in  earnest.      And  to  make  way  foB  his  trial   In 
peers,  he  wa*  beforo  commissioners 

minor,  at  Guildhall,   London.      IV,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  ob-irw»*»</ 
serves,  a  p,  or  must  « ither  l>e  imlicted  before  commissioners  of  j«X/r./«* 
oyer  and  terminer,  or  else  in  tlie  Kings  Bench,  if  the  treason,  °'^^u- 
misprision  of  treason,  felony,  or  misprision  of  f. .lony,  ho  > 
niittwl  in  that  county  where  tin    King's  llonch  sit-*.     When  ho 
IS  indicted,  tin-  king  by  his  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
constitutes  some  paH  of  the  realm  to  be  hae  vice,  steward  of 
.land.     The  commission,  likewise,  recites  the  indictment  as 
it  i*  found  :  and  the  lord  steward  is  empowered  to  receive  the 
indictment,  &c.  and  to  proceed,  "  secundum  legem  et  ronsas- 
tudinern  Anglia- -.''  there  are  several  other  circu 
long  to  insert.     The   indictment  consists  of  three  branches,  fai.  a. 
first,  tliat    he  treasonably  endeavoured    lo    depose    tho    king, 
&c.  "  quod  false,  malitiose,  ct  proditorie  per  apertum  factum 
circumivit,  compassavit,  ot  imaginavit,  cum  diversis  aliis  per- 
son)*, dominum  regem  de  statu    suo   regali   deponcro  ct  dc- 
ire."     This    part   of  the    indictment.    Coke    affirms,    was 
•gainst  law,  because  there  is  n  I  ranee  specified  to  prove  id.  EnntM. 

the  ..vert  I  *n2- 

The  second  branch  of  the  indictment  reaches  no  further  tluui 

r.dony,  '-et  ulterius  jurat ores  pnedicti  pnrsentant,  quod  prse- 

fatus  Edvardus,  dux  Somerset,  mnvit  et   instigavit  complurcs 

subditos  ipsins  domini  regis  ad  insurgeudum,  k-c.  et  ad  tunc, 

"t  ibidem  fclonice  ad  capiendum  et  imprisonandum  Pjronol 

•Johannem  comitcm  WarwMl  il.-  private  concilio  domini  regis.'" 

The  third  branch  of  the  indictment   tagiii*  thus,    -et  ulterius 

Jurat  "re*  pnedicti  prnsentabant,  quod   pnedictus  Edvardus,"" 

^'  thai  the  duke  of  Somerset,  &<*.  feloniously 

tof  the  king's  subjects  to  make  an  insurer  > 
pon  the  government,  and  to  seize  and  imprison  tho  earl  of 
Warwick.      And  thus  this  last  charge  is  much  the  same  with 
\e  sec<  > 
ft  -1 
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■  0i<  The  process  being  thus  far  advanced,  the  duke  was  ou  the 

\bf.  Out  first  of  December  brought  to  V.  ml  arraigned. 

TUa    The  »»arquess  of  Winchester  was  lord  high  steward;  he  at 

by  hkpmn    untjer  a  eiotfa  of  state,  three  degrees  higher  than  the  real  of 
the  scaffold.- :  the  lordf  i  id  to  trj  him,  were  the  twenty* 

seven  following:  the  dttk  !   rforthtimhorlsjs'. 

the  marquess  of  Northampton,  th<  f  Derby,  Bedford, 

Huntington,  Rutland,  Bath,  Sussex,  Worooster,  and  Pembroke, 
the  viscount  Hereford,  the  lord  .venny,  Audley,  Wliar- 

-  ton,  Gvers,  Latimer,  Borrougn,  Zouoh,  Stafford,  Wentwi 

jUmit.»i       Darey,  Starton,  Wind  iwell,  Cobham,  and 

It  was  thought  somewhat  hard  that  the  duke  of  Northue- 
berland,  the  carls  of  -Northampton  and  Pernor- 
presumed  disaffected  1--  the  prisoner,  and  against  tl 
which  he  is  charged  to  have  conspired  in  the   io  I 
was  thought  somewhat  hard,  1  Hay,  that-  these  lords  should 
summoned  in  the  precept  for  the  trial.     Howen 
nothing  done  against  law,  for  it  is  in  the  pi  leasnrc  to 

summon  what  peers  he  pleases,  provided  the  iiiuiil>er  exece* 
twelve,  neither  has  the  prisoner  the  liberty  ol  challenging  ap 
of  his  judges. 

To  proceed  :  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  charged  with  uubf 
a  party,  for  gotti:  If  declared  pn  in  tlie  at* 

parliament,     This  was  po  .dinned  by  the  earl  of  Rn 

p? -iTpl/d.  land,  and  so  faintly  answered  by  the  hat  it  se< 

Though  this  might  bo  a  strain  of  ambit  ..tin* 

in  it  that  could  either  touch  his  life  or  liberty.      Hut  ti 
articles  went  much  deeper:  their  wa  e  prodi, 

this  duke  lately  contrived  an  entertainment  at  the  lord  P»pS'» 
house  in   the   Strand,   that    the 

Northumberland,  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  and 
of  Pembroke,  were  to  be  invited  thither,  ami  si 
by  the  way,   or  assassinated  at  dinner :  and   that 
liad  planted  a  hundred  men  in  Somerset  House  to  execute 
murder.      This  plot  was  first  confessed  by  Crane  nod  his 
and  afterwards  owned  bj  the 

of  the  ootmcil.     He  was  likewise  charged  with   holding 
consults  for  raising  forces  in  the  north,  and  for  attacking 
gensd'armes,  or  guards  ;  that  two  thousand  foot  and  a  h 
horse  were  ready  for  this  purpose.     And  when  the  schema 
thus  far  executed,  the  duke  was  to  ride  through   th> 
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proclaim  liberty,  in  order  to 


mil  liberty,  in  uruer  to  raise  the  burghers.     All  this  was 
confirmed  by  Crane,  with  an  additional  discovery,  that  the  earl 
of  Arundel  W9M  privy  tu  the  attempt,  upon  which  evidence, 
.  :ul  :i-.A  the  li.iil   I'  re  sent  to  the  TOWOT.      Ami.  lastly, 

Hammond,  a  servant  of  the  duke's,  being  oxuiuiiicl.  eonfessed 
master's  chamber  had  been  strongly  guarded  at  Greenwieb, 
to  prevent  his  person  being  surprised. 

Thus,  there  were  five  main  articles  in  the  charge :  first,  a 
design  to  kill  the  lords  above-mentioned,  and  having  men  in  a 
readiness  at  his  lions/'  for  that  intent.  Secondly,  an  attempt 
I  R»  attuning  (In  genad'annes.  Thirdly,  a  contriv- 
ance for  levying  men  in  the  north.  Fourthly,  a  practice  I'it 
raising  the  city  of  London  ;  and  lastly,  a  resolution  of  resisting 
an  arrest  by  the  government,  and  keeping  a  guard  at  (Jreen- 
wich  for  that  purpose. 

The  lung's  counsel  enlarged  ujmn  the  proof,  and  aggravated 
the  crime  according  to  the  customary  manner :  and  if  Fox 
reports  them  right,  they  saluted  the  duke  roughly,  and  run 
out  into  intemperate  language.  They  argued,  that  the  lodg- 
ing nit  u  :.t  his  house,  with  the  intention  of  killing  the  <■ 
of  Northumberland,  was  treason,  by  an  act  against  unlawful 
assemblies,  made  in  the  third  year  of  the  present  rejgfl  : 
that  to  concert  the  assassinating  the  lords  was  felony  :  that 
to  resolve  upon  resist tag  bJi  attachment  was  felony:  that 
to  raise  the  city  of  London  was  treason,  and  to  assault  fin 
lords  felony. 

To  this  the  duke  answered,  that  he  never  had  any  design  of 
raising  the  north,  but  that,  upon  some  reports  and  appn 

'-.  of  danger,  he  sent  to  Sir  William  Herbert  to  stand  his 
friend  :  that  he  had  no  intention  of  killing  cite  duke  of  North- 
umberland, or  any  other  lord,  bat  mentioned  it  only,  and  a. 
wards  determined  the  contrary.  That  the  charging  the  gens- 
d'armes,  a  body  of  nine  hundred  men.  with  a  hundred  of  bifl 
■.  was  an  enterprise    fit  for  a  man  out  uf  his  wits;  I 

baaitho,  if  be  ha<l  pre\ailed,  it  would  have  MgnBed  Dotting  M 

■  of  the  main.  This  part  of  the  e 
therefore,  altogether  without  oolotti  or  sense,  might  reason- 
ably shock  the  credit  of  the  re*t.  That  he  never  cone.  rl<  .1  the 
raising  of  London,  and  thought  upon  it  no  otibenrJM  tlian  a 
place  of  security.  Thsit  lv  the  keeping  men  in  his  chandler 
at   '  |  lain    he   meant   no    liann.    because. 
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when  it  was  in  his  power,  he  made  no  use  of  tliem 
h  purpose.  He  urged  several  things  against  the  wi 
whose  examinations  wan  only  read,  without  tboir  appear- 
ing: he  desired  these  men  might  I*  broagfel  into  court, 
and  that  he  might  have  the  liberty  of  confronting  them. 
This,  considering  his  quality,  he  said,  was  no  more  than  t 
reasonable  reijuest. 

Thus  we  see  the  duke  went   a  great  way  in  his  con 
but  wln-tliLi   far  enough  to  reach  his  li:  so  dear. 

the  statute  BpOD  which    tin-   indictment   is  grounded,  it 
acted,  "That  if  any  person  or  persons,  by  thi  ;g  of 

bell,  &e.,  or  by  malicious  speaking  or  uttering  of  any  words,  «r 
making  any  outcry,  &c,  or  by  any  other  deed  or  .-«■■  t .  shall  rain 
or  caused  to  be  raised  or  assembled,  any  persons  t  .nolwr 

of  twelve  or  above,  to  the  intent  that  the  same  persons  should 
.If.  commit,  nr  put  in  ure  any  of  the  acts  or  things  above* 
mentioned  ;    1  to  take  and  imprison  any  of  the  kity'i 

most  honourable  privy-council  was  one ;)  and  the  person*  I* 
the  number  of  twelve  or  above,  so  raised  or  assembled,  after 
st   and  commandment   (in   .such  sort  as    in    the  act  a 
prescribed),   shall  make  their  aho  inua  together, 

as  is  aforesaid  (in  the  act),  or  unbwfiuTj  perpetrate,  do, 
mit,  or  put  in  ure  any  of  the  acts  or  things  above-said  ; 
then  all  and  singular  persons,  by  whose  speak r 
act.  or  any  other  the  means  above  specified,  any  person  U 
the  number  of  twelve  or  above,  shall  be  raised  and  assembW 
for  the  doing,  committing,  or  putting  in  ure  any  of  the  art) 
or  things  alMive-mentioned,  shall  be  adjudged  for  bis  so  &pt*L 
rag,  and  ao  doing,  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  execution  of  dtatk 
as  in  case  of  felony;  and  shall   1<-  of 

and  clergy.'" 

From  hence.  Sir  Edward  Coke  takes  notice,  that  this 
man's  attainder  is  misreported  by  some  of  our  In 
in  some   points  contrary   to  law.      First-,  whereas  it 

•  lie   Bright  haro    had  his  clergy  upon  demand,    Uo» 
plainly  a  mistake :  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy-   is  ox 
ousted  by  the  act  above-mentioned.     Secondly,    that  he 
nnt    indicted  for  going  about.  &C.  the  d  the  earl 

W  aiaiiai.  then  of  the  king's  privy-council,  but  only  lor 
taking  or  imprisonment,  and  tliat,  therefoi  oulrj  not  b 

indicted  upon  tlic  statute  of  9  Henry  VII,  as   some 
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imagined."     To  which    I   may  add,  that  n ..in.'  hut  commoners  BOW  .\ut" 

are  liable  to  bo  tried  for  any  thing  dune  against  that  statute  of  | 

lieu j   \  II..  Sir  Edward  Coke  remarks,  in   the  third  place,  £"',', 

the  duke's  indictment  "  is  altogether   insufficient,  for  it 
pursues  not  the  words  or  matter  of  the  said  branch  of  the  said 
act,  as  by  comparing  of  them  it  manifestly  appeared!."     He 
means,    I    suppose,    that    these    insurrections   or   conspiracies 
were  neither  treason  nor  felony,  unless  the  persons  so  gath< 
thor    had    refused    to    disperse    upon    proclamation    D 
l.v  the  sheriff,  or  some  justice  of  peace  in  tin-  king's  Bai 
and  that  this  was  the  duke's  case  is  neither  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, nor  pleaded  by  the  counsel :  and  the  duke's  omitting  to 
insist  upon  this,  is  reckoned  by  our  learned  Church  historian  f 
an  overlooking  the  beet   thing  in  his  defence.     That  such  pro-  p.  180 
clamation  was  not  made,  this  author  thinks  very  plain  ;  for  if 
it  had.  the  duke  would  either  have  obeyed  it,  or  tried  his  for- 
tune by  force. 

Hut  neither  this  learned  historian,  nor  Sir  Edward  Ooko, 
seem  to  have  considered  that  branch  of  the  statute  which  lay 
heaviest  upon  the  duke.     It  is  this  :  "  And  furthermore  it  is  T^'-mat* 
ordained  and  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  't*i  mlm 
person  or  |>ereons.  after  the  Baid  twelfth  day  of  February,  by  fV  f!^,^7 
open  word  or  deed,  shall  procure,  move,  or  stir  any  other  per- 
son or  persons  to  arise,  or  make  auy  traitorous  or  rebellion- 
assembly,  to  the  intent  to  do,  or  exercise,  or  put  in  ure  any  of 
things  above  i  ted;  that  then  every  person  so  pro- 

curing,   moving,    or    stirring    any     other,    shall    therefore   be 
deemed  nnd  adjudged  a  felon,  and  suffer  pains  of  death,  and 
forfeit   his  goods,  chattels,  lands,  and  tenements,  as  in  cases  3*4  biw.b 
of  felony,  and  shall  also  lose   the  benefit  of  his   clergy  and  hH^,iU,  „ 
sanctuary."  la'tf 

This  part  of  the  statute   seems  to   press  the  duke  much 
harder  than  the  other-    for  her.'  |be   bin 
any  person  to  make  a  rebellious  assembly,  in  order  to  kill  or 
imprison  any  of  the  lords  of  the  council    ■    I'clarcd   felony, 
without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy:  bore  is  no  actual  insu 

.  any  proclamation  todi«|»erse  them  required,  to  make 
penalty  mure.      And.  to  imply  the  statute  to  the  case,  by 
Paliie.!  ami  QtMM>1b   evSdtDO]  .    it   ipplWfl   \U§    duke    | 
certed  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  NorlhumlK-rland,  the  mar- 
ques* of  Northampton,  and  the  carl  of  Pembroke       H« 
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fessed  himself,    in  his   defence.  Hint  be  Iiad    spoken  of  tin 
matter.    Noe  to  what  parpen  should  he  mention  so  dangerocn 
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"  and  criminal  an  enterprise,  unless  it  was  to  engage 
'*' ./^"^,'i  and  make  it  practicable?     That  he  had  no  good  meaning! 
wards  these  lords,  appears  by  his  asking  their  pardon, 
his  trial  was  over.     To  set  this    matter  in    a    fuller 
shall  transcribe  the    kin-  >    letter   to    his    favourite. 
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••  To  our  weUJdowd  servant  liarnaby  Fitzpatriek,  mm  *fl 
fpntlmnenofour  ehnahtr. 

ilJWABD. 

Little  hatli  been  ione  since  you  went,  but  the  dul 
Somerset's  arraignment  for  felonious  treason,  and  t! 
of  the    new  erected  gendarmery.     The  duke,  the    firat  of 

month,  en  brought  to  Westminster-hall,  whei 

or  high   steward,   my  lord  treasurer;   twenty-six  lord 
parliament  went   on   his  trial ;  indictments   were  road,  wbai 
were  several :  some   for  treason,  some  for  traitorous  ! 
The  lawyers  read  how  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  had  confessed,  tbi 
the  duke  once  minded,  and  made  him  privy,  to  raj  ,ort»: 

after  to  call  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  marques  rf 
Northampton,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  a  feast,  and  to 
have  hlaiu  them;  and  to  do  this  thing,  (as  it  was  to  b 
thought,)  had  levied  men  a  hundred  at  his  house  at  Loath* 
which  was  scanned  to  be  treason  ;  because  uidawful  nnficmlifa 
for  such  purposes  was  treason,  by  an  act  made  the  last  sessxx* 
AUo,  bow  the  duke  of  Somerset  minded  to  stay  the  horse 
of  tl  -men',  and  to  raise   London.     Orane  coi 

alio  the  murdering  of  -ir  Miles 

tridge  also  confessed  the  raising  of    London :    Haimuan. 
man,  having  a  watch  at  Greenwich,  of  twenty  weaj toned 
b    I    est,   if  be  bad  Iteen  arrested;  and  thi  -sed 

Partridge  and  Palmer.    He  answered,  that  wh 
at  bLs  bouse,  be  meant  no  such  thing,  hut  only  to  defi 
■elf.  The  rest  very  Itarely  answered.  After  d-  i  he  mates 

a  nine  of  the  clock  till  throe,  the  lopls  went  r,  al 

N  treighii  the  matter  seemed  only  •  b  th« 

lives,  although  afterwards  i  might  hare 

i    and    that  men    might    think    tle\  ili.l   it    of  malice, 
quitted  him  of  high 
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confessed.     He,  hearing  the  judg-  BDWAMJ 

meat,  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  than  I  I  for  his  opeu 

trial ;  after,  he  asked  pardon  of  the  duko  of  Northumberland, 
the  marquess,  &c,  whom  he  confessed  he  meant  to  destroy, 
although  before  he  swore  vehemently  to  the  contrary.  Thus 
fare  you  well. 

••  From  We.1 
"  the  2iUA  of  December,  An.  Ihm.  1551* 

When  the  duke  had  gone  through  -ice,  the  peers  H*Um- 

withdrew,  and,  afti-i    I  long  debate,  acquitted  him  of  treason  :  hZf^.ui 
but  the  greater  number  found  him  guilty  of  felony.     Thus  our^^-J*^' 
learned  Church  historian       Hut  h\  the  record  it  appears,  that  Bp.BwaK. 
not  only  the  greater  number,  but  all  his  judges,  agreed  in  It 
igainat  him.    "Ft  ulterm*  quflBnt  coram  * 

dixcrunt.    quod    pnedictus    F.dvnrdus    nupcr  dux 

feloniis  pnrdictis  ubi    m  -pnratim  in  forma  pr.rdicrn   BOperitU  >  "-.nc*. 

itnpositis,  fuit  rulpahilis,"  &c. 

When  the  duke  received  sentence,  hi*  thanked  the  lords  for 

lair  usage  at  nil  trial.  Baked  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 

and  the  other  two  noblemen  above-mentioned,  pardon  for  his 

ill  intentions  towards  them;  then  entreated  bin  life  might  be 

spared,  and  his  wife  and  children  gently  dealt  with. 

It  is  the  custom,  at  the  trial  of  a  peer  for  treason,  to  have 
the  axe  carried  before  him  to  the  bar,  with  the  edge  towards 
the  prisoner,  and,  in  case  of  acquittal,  the  edge  is  turned  J  he 

way  at  his  coming  back.     The  duke  of  .Somerset  ha-. 
thi-»  good  sign  at  his  coming  out  of  W, 

concluding  him  safe,  shouted  so  loud,  thai  the  noise  q^^ d 
was  heard  as  far  as  Long  A  en? :  but.  when  they  heard  of  the 
distinction  between  fi-lotiy  and  treason,  and  that  the  duke  mis- 
carried  under  the  latter  charge,  their  satisfaction  was  over, 
and  they  discovered  a  different  passion. 

There  seems  to  have   been  one  circumstance  of  hardship  ft 
in  this  nobleman's  trial  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  deposition 

■aitnesses    against    him    WBTB  only  rend  in    court  ;     that 
he  had  not  tin-  liberty  Ating  them,  and  putting  what 

quaBtiona  la    thought  proper.     "  It  was  generally  believed," 
says  our  learned  Church   historian.  M  that    all  tliis  pretended        ~ 
conspiracy  upon  which  he  was  cond<  i  onh  ■  bvgi  I 

But  if  this  ".is  tie  i:at  made  lb   duka  betray  hi 
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cence,  and  make  mo  dangerous  a  confest-i  wever,  it  obj 

not  be  amiss  to  examine  the  reasons  of  this  conjecture.    The 
first  is :  both  Palmer  and  Crane,  and  the  rest  of  the  witotvaei 
had  been  made  prisoners  on  the  pretence   of  this  plat, 
soon  aft-  r  <lih.lkai-<r<-<l.      Bui   ban  does  this  prove  Uk 
plot  no  more  titan   a  practice   against  the    duke  of  Somer- 
set.'     Is  it  not  customary  to  %,■  irators  a  pardon  apoa 
making  a  discovery,  and  discharge  them  merit  of  their 
evidence  i  The  historian's  next  reason  for  proving  tho  wit  near* 
perjured,  is  still  more  unserviceable.  M  It  was  generally  thought," 
continues  this  gentleman,  "  tltat  all  was  an  urtifice  of  Palmer's, 
who  had  put  the  duke  of  Somerset  in  fears  of  his  life,  and* 
got  him  to  gather  men  about  him  for  his  own   preaerTatm: 
aud  that  he  afterwards  being  taken  with  him,  seemed  thragjk 
fear  to  a.               ge  all  that  which  before  he  had  eontmwt" 
But  according  to  this  account,  if  Palmer  was  so  insidiossa 
to  lay  a  snare,  it  is  plain  the  duke  fell  into  it,    for  lie  gatlxni 
men  about  him   for  his  own  preservation;    that    is,  at  i** 
lowest,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  force,  and   defend  hiuMsf 
against  the  government.     And  if  so,  how  can  the   drpooiti— 
to  prove  the  plot  be  reckoned  a  forg> 

It  is  plain  by  the  king's  letter  and  journal  that  he  was  ft* 
persuaded  of  his  uncle's  guilt,  and  therefore  left  him  to  * 
law.  However,  to  prevent  his  being  worked  to  a  tenderer* 
it  is  said  the  duke  of  Somerset's  enemies  made  it  their  busM 
to  divert  bis  highness  with  balls,  tilting*,  reviewing  his  trap* 
and  such  other  entertaining  amusements,  which  t 
would  go  furthest  in  his  fancy.  And  thus,  though  the 
lived  almost  two  months  after  judgment  given,  there  was 
or  nothing  doue  fur  his  pre--  ler  has 

signed  at  last  for  his  execution,  he  "as  brought  to  the  aaflti 
on  Tower-hill,  where  his  speech  was  to  this  effect  : 

"  He  declares  he  had  d  nded  the  I  l.j  mm 

or  action,  and  that  he  had  always  been  a-  1 1  the  govo> 

roent  as  any  subject  whatsoever ;  but  since  bo  was  legally  «» 
domned.  he  owns  himself  subject  to  the  constitution,  is  wS| 
to  suffer  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  gives  God  1 1  Kinks  be 
time  for  recollection  and  repentance  allowed  him. 
the  company  in  mind  how  much  he  employed  Ins  authori 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  Christian  religion.  That  be 
ed  great  satisfaction  for  his  having  some  share  in 
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beiil -T  and  worship  to   the  present  condition,   and   recovering  ' 

them  to  a   strong  resemblance  of  the-  piimitne  QbOTOh.      This - 

he  accounts  a  great  blessing,  aud  exhorts  the  people  t" 

it  as  »uc) i,  and  answer  it  in  their  practice  ;  ami  that  unless 

tins  was  done,  greater  calamities   than  what   bad  been  felt  ..f)    .  . 

already  would  follow."  p-  •**• 

When  the  duke  had  proceeded  thus  far,  the  people  were  T^pnpU 
much  frighted,  and  seized  with  an  extraordinary  panic.  N«wJUJ£2*7' 
because  the  reason  of  this  consternation  has  been  mistaken,  ami 
construed  to  a  prodigy,  I  shall  give  the  nadir  an  account  of  it 
from  Stow,  the  annalist,  who  was  then  upon  the  spot.  "The 
people,"'  says  this  historian,  "  of  a  certain  hamlet,  who  were 
ordered  to  attend  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  by  seven  of  the 
clock,  came  through  the  postern,  and  perceiving  the  duke  on  the 
scaffuld  sooner  than  tin  v  expected,  the  foremost  of  them  called 
mi  to  the  rest  to  mend  their  pace.  These  men  rushing  for- 
ward to  the  scaffold  with  bills  and  halberts,  made  the  company 
which  first  saw  them  imagine  some  forces  were  advancing  to 
rescue  the  duke.  Upon  this,  tlu-y  cried  out,  'Away,  away!' 
This  alarm  made  the  rest  of  the  people  run  off  with  great 
DttddD,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  fell  into  the  Tower- 
ditch  ;  and  those  winch  staved  upon  the  hill  concluded  a  BB1 
had  been  brought;  and  having  their  heads  aim..  with 

the  surprise,  some  fancied  it  thundered,  some  sai.i  Bun  was 
an  earthquake,  and  that  the  ground  rumbled  under  them  j  l.m 


all  this  noise  was  nothing  more  than  what  they  had  made  ^° 
themselves  by  the  templing  of  their  feet.*' 
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Fox,  in  relating  this  story,  seems  to  write  under  the  impres-  £**** 
ion  of  the  terror.     H  It  happened  here,"  says  he,  "as  ihcZZ'miiZ 


■on 

evangelists  write  it  did  unto  Christ;  when  as  the  officers  of,  ^to,  n 
the  high-priest  and  Pharisees  coming  with  weapons  to  take  him,  ^  7^ 
being  astonied,  ran  backwards  and  fell  to  the  ground."     Thus 
naitM.. legist  brings  in  a  miracle  to  attest  the  duke's 
BOt;  and  draws  an  odd,  not  to  say  a  profane,  parallel. 
MO  his  case  and  uur  Saviour's:  and  thus  we  see  to  what 
8MM0  a  bias  of  inclination  may  carry  a  writer. 
To  return:    bofbH    the  consternation  was  well   over,  the 
people  espied  Sir  Anthony   Ihnwn. 

towards  the  scaffold,  upon  which  they  shouted,  "A  pardon  \m 
and  "God  save  the  king!"     ihr  thaw  Itoing  no  such  good 
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■  I  like,  having  made  a  sign  for  silence,  went  an  with 
hw  K|ieecli. 

Be  t-olil  tlieni,  "there  ma  BO  sue!)  thing  to  be  expected,  m 
they  had  the  good  nature  to  believe  ;  that  Providence  had  tlras 
ordered  the  event ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  both  his  duty  and 
theirs  to  acquiesce  and  submit.  He  desired  them  to  behave 
affM  without  tumult  and  disorder.  Tliat  for  his  part  he 
was  in  a  sedate  disposition,  and  desired  tboj  would  join  «nti 
i  his  prayers  for  the  king,  to  whom  1.  1  all  imagina- 

ble prosperity  .**     To  this  the  pi    .  ered  "  .\  TW 

duke  went  on  in  his  prayers  for  "the  lords  of  the 
God  would  bless  their  management,  and  give  them  grace  to  as 
in  th  ion  with  integrity  and  justice:   ami   here  h>- 

hotted  the  audience  tn  oh.  y  their  ord  >ibauas« 

was  necessary  to  cover  them  from  the  penalties  of  the  U« ;  ui 
Dud  the  king's  preservation  was  likewise  better  secured  by  md 
behaviour.  He  asked  pardoa  of  all  he  had  injured,  and  it- 
dared  he  heartily  forgave  all  ;  tal    had    offended  1m 

He  desired  the  people  one  bo  compo.-  elves,  mi 

loM  them  that  tumultuous  behaviour  would  neither  do  luin  oar 
themselves  air  .  lie  desired  thfin  to  aval 

him  with  their  prayers,  and  bear  him  witness  thai  be  died  • 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ/" 

This  duke  ia  described  as  a  person  "eminent    for  piety, 
humble  and  affable  in  Us  greatness,  sincere  and   candid  Bid 
his  transactions:*1  but  this  character  runs  the  historian  op* 
a  strong  inconsistency   with  what  lie  had  writ 
tells  us,  "  the  innocent  duke  was  condemned  to  di 

•i  r  heard  the  duke  roblied  or  murdered,  an 
wonders  how  he  should  be  guilty  of  this  crime  ;    and  j 

[ore,  he  bad  mentioned  the  statute  on  which 
was   indicted :    nnd   thus   this   martyrologi*  i  lie*» 

memory  of  one  nobleman,  lays  a  black  imputation  on 
and-twcut\ .  rind   bringB   in  a  great   part  «>f  the  pn 
guilty  of  murder,  and  <>l  those  lords  of  mil,    too, 

appeared   strongly  for  the   Reformation,      Feat   goes  on 
tvagantly  on  the  duke 
'prison  between  mm  and  the  good  duke  ot  <;i.  ,. 

(taints  beyond  the   life :    and   when    he  has    done,    di 
some  uf  the  1 
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opinion,  that  the  duke,  by  suffering  or  procuving  tta  death  of 
the  admiral   Kne   brother,  stained   his  honour,   Irani ffliod   his 
and   drew    the  judgment    of  Ood  upon    him    in   his 
execution. 

After  all.  the  duke  was  a  fortunate  general,  and  had  dime 
good  service.      1  le  was  likewise  a  favourite  of  the  comn 
verv   well  deserved  their  regard.     He  ricked    bifl    interest  to 
screen  them  from  Oppression,  and  did  his  part  to  break  some 

unkind  measures  eoi)'-  them:    for,  b)  rai 

rents,  inclosing  grounds,  and  turning  arable  to  pasture,  "  the 
commons  of  England  saw  the]  were  like  to  be  reduced  to  great 
miser)- ;  and,"  as  the  historian  goes  on,   '  indeedj  then  so 
!■- hare  been  a  general  de.-i_n      lOnget  ;i     nobility  and  g.  | 
to  tiring  the  inferior  eoTt  to  that  low  and  servile  state  to  which 
the  peasant*  in  many  other  kingdoms  are  reduced." 

Sir  Thomas  Arundel.  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  Sir  Michael  Stan- 
hope, and  Sir  Miles  Partrie  tried  as  the  dukes  MM 
pliees,  found  guilty,  an<l  executed.  The  two  last  were  little 
pitied,  being  the  persons  upon  whom  the  ill  things  that  hud 
been  done  bj  the  duke  of  Somerset — as  our  historian  reports — 
Wen  chiefly  cast.  Hnwever,  all  four  of  tit.  n.  declared,  at  their 
death,  that  they  had  never  acted  any  thing  against  the  king  or 
his  council. 

The  duke  of  6  his  imprisonment,  bid 

the  lord  chancellor  his  friend.     This  nobleman  was  t 

king  to  ion    of  hie  uncle.      The  duke's  Q0O? 

wee  not  misplaced;  for  the  chancellor  sent  him  some 
IKgence  which  might  have  been  serviceable;  but  the  I 
being  written  in  haste,  and  superscribed  only  t<»  the  duke,  the 

ant  who  carried  it,  having  no  particular  directions,  deli 
it  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  OB  knew  well  acquainted  with 
his  master.  The  lord  chancellor,  finding  the  mistake  at  night* 
•hided  the  dnfce  of  Norfolk,  to  make  his  court  to  the  duke 
uf  Northumberland,  would  certainly  discover  him  ;  and  there- 
fore, to  break  the  misfortune  and  make  it  lighter,  he 
iinmedialel)  in  the  king,  and  desired  leave  to  resign;  and 
falling  sick  upon  this  application,  the  broad  seal  was  sent  for 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  (io>  Klv.  who  was 

MHO  lord  chancellor  on  the  22nd  of  January  following. 

mi  this  trfiramnn  ens  learned  Qhurefa  to  nut  onfy 

•  -aires  Oooderick  for  aoc  Ids  post,  hut   rone  ottl 
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cran-    a  general  invective  against  all  I  -nccrn  then 

with    affairs    of   State    ami    civil    jurisdiction.      He    oba 
BpTowvet!  '  '"■  '•  to  divide  an  inheritance   between 

:-  brethren,  said,  "  Who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divide 
this  text.  does  not  seem  serviceable  to  the  autl 

The  meaning  of  it  appears  only  to  bat* 

Saviour's  kingdom   was  not  of  this  wi 

commission  from  the  government  to  del  prof 

int'  in  such  an  affair  was  not  to  be  expected.      1: 

our  author  goes  on,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  church: 

"  Nci  man  that  wars  entangles  himself  with  the  affairs  o 

life:"  which  was  understood  by  St.  Cyprian,  as  a  perpettu 

the  secular  employment  of  the  clergy.      '!' 
was  so  strict  in  this  point,  tbat  he  thought  og  to 

orphans  was  a  distraction  unsuit.V  heir  char 

Paulus  Ban  tented  as  one  of  the  Bi 

tbat  involved  himself  in  secular  cares; 
i here  are  three  apostolical  canons  against  it.  He 
the  sixth,  the  eighty-first,  and  the  eighty-third  : 
latter  only  forbids  a  bishop  a  command  in  the  arnij 
standing  upon  the  military  li>.t.  The  other  two  canon 
nearer  his  point ;  but  then  «e  are  to  consider  the  circumi 
of  time 'often  alters  the  case.  Whi  a  the  apostolical  t 
were  made,  the  ■•mj.erors  were  unconverted,  and  pagamal 
■  --tablished  religion.      Under  this  disadvanta  te  Co| 

Hqo  the  magistracy  were  obliged  to  exhibit 
nance  the  idolatrous  sacrifices,  and  be  present  at  them. 
no  wonder,  therefore,  when  offices  were  thus  encumbere 
canons  should  forbid  the  clergy  having  any  share  in    tl 
mini-tratinn.      As  for  Paulus  Saiunsalt  •  diet 

of  1  which  lie  was  deposed,  he  is  oenanred  for  b 

Dtewtrimi  and  sacrilege,  for  affecting  a  military  distinction,  for  r.n 
J222"'  hymns  to  be  sung  in  his  own  commendation  in  the  CI 

and  procuring  people  to  clap  him  as  if  be  had  been  | 
»utK«]f*.  upon  a  stage.  Our  historian  obserrea  further,  iLtbi 
1  lm  c*p"  *°*  clergy's  meddling  la  secular  matters,  i»  condemned  mo 

piously  and  amply  by  the  general  council  of  Chalcedoi 

shall  cite  the  canon  to  which   be  must  refer.      It  U  the 
Bjp.B»rHtf$  and  stands  thus  :   "  The  holy  synod  is  that  so 

nmtnirf.    the  clergy  turn  fanners,  concern  themselves  in  seen! 

and  neglect  their  function,  out  of  on  avaricious  and  i 
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temper.     It  is  therefor.  that,  fa  the  future,  no  bishop,  EDWARD 

clerk,  nor  monk,  shall  turn  farmer,  or  intrude,  farour&yetv  iambv  i .,- — * 

into  secular  employment,  unless  he  is  obliged  by  thfl  rfvfl 
constitution  to  take  care  of  some  minor  related  to  him,  or  thfl 
8BB  has  appointed  liim  to  manage  tin-  secular 
interest  and  revenues  of  thfl  Chureh,  or  ordered  him  to  under-  318. 
take  the  guardianship  and  protection  of  orphans  and  widows, 
and  such  unsupported  persons,  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  J;?"."1-. 
assistance  of  the  efelgy/  «u 

I  oalMHI  is  much  the  same  with  the  emperor  JoBliffial 

constitution  upon  Ihifl  subject;   where  he  will  not  alh.m  I  1  .:-li. .[ », 
or  any  other  be  a  collector  of  the  royal  revenues,  a 

fanner  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  or  any  corporation,  £'*!"•  .^ 

»a  steward,  attorney.  :  but  here  the  reader  may  take  aq 

hat  all  sort  of  employments  arc  not  barred  the  clergy, 
i  tabor  by  tbfl  emperor  or  the  council.  To  speak  only  to  the 
latter,  the  council,  we  sec,  gives  a  liberty  for  the  office  of  guar- 
dian, and  thus  the  authority  of  St.  Cyprian  is  plainly  overruled. 
■  Our  historian  takes  notice,  ,l  tliat  Charles  the  Great  and  Ins 
son  gave  large  territories  and  jurisdictions  to  many  BOOB,  and 
that   their  lands  gaVfl   them  aright  tO   have  a  share   in  all   the 

public  councils,  and  to  lie  chit-lb ployed  in  all  affairs  and  _    _ 

offices  of  state,  and  that  the  ignoranco  of  these  age*  made  thisiM. 
in  a  manner  necessary."  Now,  if  the  ignorance  of  the  times 
rnrt'i.  Bflcular employments  in  a  manner  necessary  to  the  clergy : 
if  few  or  none  were  ijualified  for  the  administration  but  the 
biahops,  and  the  government  could  scarcely  go  on  without 
them  ;  if  the  ease  stood  thus,  why  are  they  blamed  for  aa> 
in«^  tli  g  good  in  their  generation?   When  they 

served  their  prince  and  country  under  such  exigencies,   and 
were  ■  I  to  such  significant  purpose,  why  ore  they  taxed 

with  ambition,  and  grasping  an  authority  eccentric   to  their 

»  calling!  u  t.  m. 

I  o       -engage  the  clergy  further  from  this  imputation,  tin 
reader  may  please  to  consider,  that  under  the  Jewish  economy 
it  was  part  of  the  priests'  and  Leriftflo'  business  to  give  resolu- 
tions in  points  of  law,  to  settle  property,  and  try  causes  both 
civil  and    rriminal.     Thfl  high-pried  I  t)mt  tribe 

and    funciii  members   of  the  Jerusalem   Sanhedrim.  r,. 

This  Sanhedrim  was  the  last  resort  of  justice,  and  there  was**11- 
no  appeal  from  it.  7*. a 
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N o*  the  .Jewish  priests  had  a  religious  calling,  ware  U> 
instruct  the  people,  nod  had  souls  to  he  saved  no  less  than  tic- 
Christian.  We  are  t<>  consider  farther,  that  God  wan  lb* 
author  of  tibia  appointm  id,  therefore,  Bac  usth 

■i  amends  the  imitation  of  the  Judaical  law.      Indeed,  where 
there  is  nothing  of  type  or  figure,  nothing   particular 
time,  country,  <>r  neighbourhood  of  the  •'  lion  :   iu  neb 

cases  we  may  suppose  the  ground  of  the  law  goes  upon 
reason  of  the  thing.     And  to  apply  this, 
share  in  the  Civil  administration,  mi  the  practice  uf  a 
under  BUperoatunJ  direction,  and  where  God  was   th 
diate  governor. 

I'lp  Christian  emperors,  lite  bishops,  had  jtad 

called  courts  of  audience,  and  Conatantifl  ieat 

law,  that  if  any  parties  to  a  suit  had  a  mind  to  appeal 
their  temporal  judges  to  the  diocesan,  the  bishop's  sen 
should  he  unalterable,  have  the  lame  force  as  if  it  had 
pronounced  hy  the  emperor  himself,  and  the  governors  of  »k 
provinces  had  orders  to  see  it  put  in  execution.  Nothing  *» 
more  common  iu  tho.se  early  times,  than  to  pitch  upon 
bishops  for  referees.  And,  therefore.  Syuesius  calls  arbi 
civil  diHerenees  part  of  lh  ;  St.  A 

though  In-  oompla in  of  judging  in  references,  yet  was  * 
to  bear  it,  and  often  spent  the  whole  morning,  and  soinetaMi 

hole  day,  iu  hearing  causes.     And    further 
Austin's  opinion,  tliat  the  apostle  St.  Paul  instituted  eccleso* 
judges,  and  lai  den  of  secular  causes  upon  tbea 

So  far  was  this  Father  from  interpreting  the   2nd  of  Tim.i 
aud  4,  in  our  historian's  sense.    The  emperor  .Justinian 
is  the  same  privilege  of  rec-  >oee  w 

utine,  and  declares  th< 
It.  i>  plain  -  neither  th 

or  Fathers,  thought  secular  employment  altoj>  ■JOtaA 

with  a  spiritual  character  :   they  dkl  not  believe  it  .  i 
bishops  in  the  management  of  their  functions,  or  indixpos*' 

them  tot  "that  seriousness,  that  applicai 
and  exercises,  and  tiiat  eai  iula,  which  might  hcj 

otad  from  til 
And  to  come  to  the  case  remarked  by  our  l< 
ili-  BngUafa  In  •  were  lord  chancellors,  ha 

their  dioceee,  and  it  them  in  the  fii 
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of  government :  and  these  suffragans,  ns  hath  Iwen  observed,  KD1 
were  no  less  bishops,  as  to  character,  than  themselves.     Now,  - 

i  Baeer  will  allow  bishops  to  reside  at  court,  provided  they  j*u«r4« 
had  coadjutors  in  the  country.     And  if  they  way  attend  on  Gbatf, 
1'iinces,  and  appear  at   the    council    hoard,  why  not    on    the 

•  bench  in  Chancer)- .'  If  it  is  objected  the  bishops  are  not  bred 
to  the  profession  of  the  law  ;  and  therefore  Beam  unqualified  for 
such  a  station  ;  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  a  man  of 
sense  and  general  learning  may  understand  law,  if  he  pleases, 

I    without  entering  himself  in  the  inns  of  court.     Besides,  in  the 
Chancery  there  nro  two  courts,  one  ordinary,  and  the  other  P**^ 
extraordinary.    The  fir-t  is  governed  by  statute  and  common  c.  b  rX;*. 
law  :  and  here,  if  the  rhanct  llor  is  at,  a  loss,  he  hath  judges  on 
the  bench  to  direct  him.     The  other  is  a  court  of  equity,  and 
exteii'ls  to  cases  when    tin-  law  gives  no   remedy;   such  as  id.  m  iu 
accidents,  frauds,  breach  of  trust  and  confidence.     And  who 
can  be  supposed  fitter  than  a  bishop  to  decide  in  such  cases ! 
<  ii-nii;>in,  in  his  "  Doctor  and  .Student,"  seems  to  give  the 
advantage  to  a  religious  character  in  u  r>  -  mbBog    ni«tance. 
He  tc'lLs  us,  the  a<l:uinistration  of  the  goods  of  the  intestate  was 
committedto  tin-  Uehep,  nd  DOl  t«>  thest-cular courts,  because 
the  law  supposed  the  efergj  better  GnOen  against  temptation 
than  the  laity.     He  is  of  opinion  the  nature  off  their  business, 
and  the  fares  of  their  calling,  would  keep  the  con n  n  DOS  of  the 
clergy  more  awake,  and  fortify  them  further  against  covetous- 
ness,  than  other  people.     Now,  when  a  bishop  is  supplying  the 
defects  of  the  constitution,  and  rescuing  orphans  out  of  the 
hands  of  harpies,  a  man  should  not  be  over-hasty  in  pronouncing 
him   misemployed:  especially,  if  we  consider  a  bishop's  cha- 
racter is  sometimes  strengthened  by  a  civil  station,  ami  I 
put  in  a  condition  of  doing  more  service  to  religion.     As  for 
'  I  1 1  ldal'u  and  Barnes's  remonstrance  mentioned  by  our  historian,  *>  i 
th»  ir  testimony  signifies  not  much.     To  speak  clearly,  their  SI 9. 
playing  a  satire  upon  the  bishops,  arraigning  tin  ir  conduct. 
and  weakening  their  authority,  was  rather  an  instance  of  mis- 
behaviour in  these  men.     Had   the)    remembered    the  text, 
•  *  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people,"  and 
tliat   St    Paul  applied  it  again-t  himself  to  the  privilege  of  the 
high-priest,  they  would  probably  have  been  more  sparing  in 

Iilivtr  language. 
L'pou  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,   Farrar,  bishop  of 
vox  a  g 
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>(.  IhtviiFs,  wan  crushed  for  want  of  his  assistance  :  not  that 
Ab^Ont  fte  was  susj>ectod  Many  practice  charged  upon  the  duke.     Bat 

' • '  this  being  ■  man  of  BO  \  Urn 

management,  adhering  to  his  tfc  reniari 

ness,  and  making  higher  demands  of  observance  than  wa» 
expected  from  his  character,  lost  ground  with  his  clergy,  aai 
was  particularly  emhn)iled  with  the  canons  of  his  own  cathe- 
dral. YoUDgand  Merrick — the  first  of  which  was  afterward* 
preferred  to  the  see  of  York,  and  the  other  to  the  see  of  Baa- 
gor,  by  queen  Elizabeth— though  they  did  not  appear  above- 
board,  wi  active  in  on  an  information  agaacf 
him.  bittOgst  other  things,  be  was  charged  with  offidatinj 
at  a  marriage  without  requiring  the  married  persons  to  receiK 
the  communion,  contrary  to  the  rubric  in  the  first  Comma 
Prayer-book,  which  was  then  in  force.  His  disconfon ■. 
the  customary  habit  was  another  article;  be  was  likrws* 
complained  of  for  ordering  tli 

been  placed  by  the  official  of  Carmarthen   in  the  middle  of  tk 

church,  to  be    carried  back   into  the  chancel,    to    the  nam 

where  the  altar  stood.      His  suffering  sup< a  ■  usage*  a 

his  diocese,  contrary  to  law,  was  another  branch  of  the  iakr- 

mation.      Mut    the   main  charge  was  hi  K'"g  epawoprf 

jurisdiction  in  his  own  name,  in  derogation  of  the  k; 

maey.    And  thus  the  duke,  and  his  other  friends  of  thaf  ; 

being  either  executed  or  under  disgrace,   a  commission  w 

*  d.  1551-2.  issued  bearing  date  the  ninth  of  March,  to  inquire  intatk 

articles;  and  upon  the  return  made  by  these  commiawera, 

he  was  Indicted  upon  the  statute  of  pnem  noire  at  laraar- 

then  assizes  in  July  following.  nay   be 

H'iVr'*-      tne  vor(Uct  we&t  against  him,  by  his  being  committed  to 

r«t»  p.  120.  whew  ho  continued  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

AJam  u  ,         This  yeiT,  En  Scotland,  one  Adam  Wallace,  a  man  of 

Umm  m      knowledge,  but  very  zealous  in  his  religion,  was 

at  W  iuton,  in  Lothian,  and  tried  for  heterodoxy.  The  «ar) 
Arran,  governor  ;  the  earl  of  Argyle,  great  justice  ;  the  At* 
of  Angus,  Huntley,  (Jlencairn,  and  several  others  of  theno* 
lit;  •resent  at  the   trial.     A  charge  consist: 

articles  was  brought   in  against  Wallace.     First,  that  h*aV 
taken  upon  him  the  office  of  a  |  any  U«k 

calling.     Secondly,  that  he  had  baptized  one  of  hi*  own  ek" 
drcn.    Thirdly,  tliat  he  liad  denied  purgatory.     Fourthly,  flat 
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he  had  assorted  invocation  of  saints,  and  prayer  for  the  dead,  BD1 

wore  downright  superstition.      And,  fifthly,  that  he  had  called , 

Ihe  mass  an  idolatrous  service;  and  that  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  the  elements  remained  bread  and  wine,  after  con- 

ition. 
Tn  Ike  first  article  he  answered,  that  he  never  thought  him- 
self worthy  of  bo  excellent  an  employment  M  the  functions  of 
the  pulpit ;   nor  did  he  ever  presume  to  preach.  He  confessed, 

uhstaudiui;,  that  in  some  private  places  he  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture  sometimes,  and  made  a  short  exhortation  upon 
the  text  to  those  that  would  hear  him.  Upon  this  it  was  tuld 
him,  he  ought  not  to  have  meddled  with  the  Scriptures.  Wal- 
lace replied,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
to  acquaint  hhfiaatf  with  the  doctririf  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  means  of  his  salvation;  which  was  not  to  be  found  any- 
where but  in  the  inspired  writings.  And  one  of  the  company 
happening  to  say.  if  every  man  may  be  a  babbler  upon  the  liil  ■!■ 
what  business  will  In  left  to  tin;  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  i  he  told  him  lie  ought  to  have  mentioned  God's 
word  with  more  reference,  and  that  if  the  judge  ilid  right,  he 
would  punish  him  for  his  blasphemy.  "  But  to  your  quest  i 
says  he,  *•  I  tell  you,  that  i  iu  and  I,  and  five  thousand 

more,  should  read  the  Bible,  aud  discourse  upon  it.  there  would 
be  business  enough  left  for  the  bishops.  For  we  should  leave 
g  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  feeding  their 
flocks,  which  would  give  thorn  gnfldanl  •  ■inoWmcnt.  N  that 
tn  na  Bt  all  injurious  to  than  in  working  out  our  own  salva- 

as  far  as  we  can." 
To  the  second  article  he  answered,  that  since  he  could  not 
have  a  true  minister,  it  was  as  lawful  for  him  to  liaptize  his  iftt. cv . 
own  child,  as  it  was  for  Abraham  to  circumcise  Ishmael  and  ?cjQa"4' 
his  family. 

His  defence  agaiiwt  tin-  third  and  fourth  articles  were,  that 
be  never  believed  or  maintained  any  thing  but  what  he  found 
in   the   book  hanging  at   his  girdle,  which  was   ti  ■  in 

French,  Dutch,  and  English.  And  being  called  on  to  keep 
closer  to  the  point,  and  be  more  particular,  he  replied,  that  iu 
case  he  were  inclined  to  declare  his  mind  further  upon  these 
heads,  be  should  require  a  more  upright  and  inliucr.  ut  judge. 
Upon  this,  the  earl  of  Huntley  told  him  he  was  a  fool  for  de- 
siring more  competent  and  qualified  judges  than  the  governor 
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and  tliu  bishops.  To  tins  Wallace  returned,  that  the  bishops 
••light  not  r.,  1.;'  l.i-  jnil- 

' '  to  the  doctrine   he   nmfiwiil :    and  as  for  the  governor,  Iw 

questioneil  whether  he  had  knowledge  enough  to  discover  trot* 
from  SHOT,  and  to  ill  •  :!>«•  Munitions  of  men  from  the 

pure  worship  of  God.  The  judge  tint  he  desired,  be  told 
them,  was  the  hook  of  God  ;  and  that  if  he  euuld  be  convinced 
out  of  the  writings,   to  hare  either  asserted  or  done 

any  thing  mth  refer  the 

will  of  God.  i  i -lie.    But  |  iM 

fix  no  imputation  of  thin  kind  upon  him,  he  desired  the  \m> 
tection  of  the  governor  and  nobility  against  the  tyranny  <i 
raft  fan  man. 

lg  Baked  what  ho  thought  of  thti  red.hr 

had  read  the  BiUfi  in  three  languages,  and  had  n.-v.-r  focaf 
the  mass  in  any  of  thorn:  and  that  what  was  highest  oateenwd 
with  mm,  was  no  hetter  than  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God 
Upon  this,  nil  the  company  cried  out,  "Heresy!  heresy!  k4 
■;•»■     him  be  conuYi        I  Thus  the  poor  man  was  pronounced* 

tJnrtoi"*  heretic,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  put  intouV 
£r/M«ry*.  hands  of  Sir  John  Campl>cll,  of  Lundie,  justice  deputy;  afci 
••-"•  having  passed  eentenoe  of  death,  remanded  him  to  prison.  H* 
nt  tliat  oigfat  in  singing  pealma,  ami  was  brought  to  u* 
stake  the  next  day  on  Oastle-hQI ;  where,  iKitwiihstaw&a; 
he  was  ordered  not  to  make  a  speech  to  the  people,  he  task 
the  Ebert]  ie  them  "not  to  be  offended  with  the 

because  of  his  sufferings :  for  the  disciph    is   not  above 
tor."     As  lie  was  going  on,  the  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
had   the  charge  of  the  execution,  bid   him    break    i 
which  ho  recommended  himself  to  God  Almighty    in  a  «kn 
prayer,  and  suffered  with  -olution. 

About  this  time  there  happened  >mongst  tt* 

churchmen  concerning  the  abject  of  invocation  in  the 
Prayer.     The  occasion  was  this.     One  Richard  Marshal, 
of  the  Mack  Friars  at  Newc;i  i  igland,  had  1 

into  Scotland,  and  preached  at  St.  Andrew's,  that  M  the 
no-  iM  Im:  ad<  •  •  God,  and  not   to   the  s 

Some  docton  of  the  miranitj  being  disgusted  at  this 
prevailed  with  one  Tottee,  a  Orey  Friar,  f«>  undertake  ManavL 
and  prove  that   tho  Patcr-noster  might   be  said  to  the 

friar  having  ignorance  and  assurance  enough  to  engage 
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the  cause,  took   his  text    out  of  the  fifth  of  St.    Matthew.  i;i>w.\kii 

"  H1.ss.m1   are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  . J  £ , 

heaven."     From  these  words  he  raised  this  doctrine  :   "  That  ££*£.,  itUm 
the  Lord's  Prayer  might  he  said  to  the  saints,  because  all  the  "**•*  .«*d 
petitions  in  this  form  arc  applicable  to  them.    For  fnttwifti  :   if  *™7/Z'.«* 
«B  mod  n  old  man  in  the  street.'"  says  the  friar,  "  we  salute  /^'^J** 
him  'Ctood  morrow,  father ;"  ami   therefore,  with  greater  pro-  P™ycr 
priety  of  language,  we  may  call  the  saints  our  fathers.    And 
»ince  it  is  granted  they  nre  in  heaven,  we  may  say  to  every  one 
uf  them,  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.*     Then  we  know," 
continues  the  friar,  "  God  has  dignified  them  so  far  as  to  make 
their  names  holy.      Why,  then,  may  we   OOt  apjjly  l  ludlowed 
be  thy  name*  to  any  of  the  saints'!     And  since  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  may  upon  the  strength  of 
this  privilege  of  theiro,  say  to  any  of  them, '  thy  kingdom  come.' 
A  ml  thin,  unless  their  will  had  heen  God's  will,  they  had  01 
been  advanced  to  that  kin:-  ih.  refore.  there  is  an 

uniformity  of  desire  between  them  and  their  Maker,  we  may 
say  to  every  one  of  them,  '  thy  will  bo  dune.""  When  he  came 
to  the  fourth  petition,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  colour,  and  con- 
fessed "  it  was  not  within  the  saints*  power  to  "  on 
daily  bread."      However,   they  may  pray  to  God   for    D -. 

ill  please  to  give  it."  He  stuck  no  less  in  the  remain- 
ing petitions,  and  carried  on  his  paraphrase  with  *o  much 
shuffling  and  whimsey,  that  the  audience  fell  a  laughing. 
And  at  last,  meeting  with  further  mortifications,  and  befog 
a  jest  to  the  boys  in  the  street,  who  called  him  "  Friar 
I'nf.r-noster,"  ho  grow  ashamed  of  his  performance,  ami 
quitted  the  town. 

However,  the  question  did  not  drop,  hut  was  bandied  about 
in  the  university  ;  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  fit  the  point 
should  be   publicly  argued  by  the  doctors.      When  they   i 
they  came  to  no  uniform  resolution  ;  some  of  them  held  that 

M  be  said  to  Go.  I»  OOdtOlB 

material  iter.     Others,  not  approving  this  distinction,  affirmed 
:  'ater-noster  ought  to  be  said  to  God  principality,  and  to 
the  saints  minus  principaliter.    The  majority  seemed  willing  to 

controrersy  upon  this  foot:  that  thi    Pater-DC 
.l.-.nld  be  said  to  God    caplnd',  tiriffc.    and  ti  into  capi- 

endo larth ■.'     However,  th<  final  dfl 
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but  ttfawd  tlu:  di.-putv  to  the  provincial  BJDOd,  which 
meet  at  Edinburgh  in  January  IbOoil 

The  question  was  accordingly  debated  at  the  mooting  of  thr 
synod;  and  being  put  to  thr?  vote,  there  was  no  small  number 
agreed  •;ln-  l'.i:  might  be  said  to  the  sain  w." 

But  this  opinion  was  overruled  by  tin    bilhopB,  and  the  most 
judicious  part  of  the  assembly-     Anl   thus  tho  sub-prior  of 
St.  Andrew's  was  ordered,  at  his  return  horn*,   to  declare  the 
settling  of    the   controversy;   and    that   though    the   Lord** 
Prayer  was  to  be  addressed  to  none  but  God  Almighty,  vet 
tho  saints  ought  to  be  applied,  to  for  their  assistance.     At 
this  Bynod  an  English  catechism  was  drawn  up  and  pulilisW. 
mtnined  a  brief  exposition  ujm>u  the  Ten  Coinmandnwmto, 
tho  Creed,  and  the   Lord's  Prayer.     And  the  curates  «tr» 
obliged  to  read  part  of  it  to  the  people  every-  Sunday,  aaJ 
i  there  wm  no  aormoa. 
To  return  to  England.     On  the  thirteenth  of  January  Us» 
year  the  parliament  met  .it  W<  r  upon  prorogation,  it 

TM*rmeurJ  which  several  material  things  were  enacted  with  relation  to  tk 
Pf*yt"t*ok  Church.  The  first  of  this  kind  which  I  shall  mention,  is  tie 
jjj'jjjy-''  "  Act  for  the  uniformity  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Ailministra- 
pariimmtmt.  tiou  of  the  Sacraments."  Thus  the  service-book,  as 
«•>  L         reviewed  the  List  year,  was  enjoined  fur  pull 

1!\   lliis  statute,    the   firs!    OommOTI  Prayer-book   at 
by  a  parliament,  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  this  reip»-  • 
called  a  "very  godly  order,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
and  the  primitive  Church,  very  comfortable  to  all  good 
desiring  to  live  in  Christian  conversation,  and  mowt  pi 
to  the  estate  of  this  realm." 

This  is  a  very  honourable  testimony.     Ti  "ook 

to  be  formed  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,   and 

practice  of  the  best  antiquity.     And  that  it  is  very  rcrriqihlr 

the  promoting  off  piety,  and  public  advantage.     This  coo- 

mendation  is  given  without  aba  There  i«  no  stroked* 

censure,  no  charge   of  superstition,   no  blemish   either  vttt 

respect   i<>  dODtri»6|   or  ceremonies,  thrown  upon   it. 

Bucers   aud  Calvin's  animadversions   are   in   ei 

8"*M>nxi»-  frivolous  and   of  no  weight.     The  men,   it  is   likclv, 

Kfiittd    '  w.-ll :   I. nt  then  tli  ired  beyond  their  taleut,  and 

judgment  failed  them. 
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Hut  if  the    book  was  in   this  good  condition,   why  was  it 
Ight   under  a   review!      W  li y  are  some   parts  expunged! 
o  added,  and  .some  transposed  '.     The  statute  accounts  for 
V8|ia  " ''liv.Ts  doubt*  risen   for  the  fa-shion  and 
mamu  r  of  Km  ministration  of  the  same.1'      Then,  it  seems, 
there  was  no  exo  iv-hing  any  part  of  the  matter.     Hut 

were  these  doubts  well  founded  I  No*  the  act  says  they 
1  "rather  by  the  curiosity  of  the  minister,  and  mis- 
takers,  than  of  any  other  worthy  cau-e."  From  hence  we  may 
infer,  that  the  explanations,  as  they  are  called  in  the  second 
book,  were  not  made  without  compliance  with  the  weakness 
of  Nome  people  :  not  without  condescension  to  those  who  had 
more  scruples  than  understanding,  more  heat  than  UghJ  iu 
them.  Whan  this  hill  for  dimdiargiug  the  first  book,  and 
appointing  the  second,  was  read  in  the  house  of  Lords,  the 
earl  of  Derby,  the  bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Norwich,  the  lords 
Stourtou  and  Windsor,  protested  against 

From  the  full  approba  •  statute  fefl  ' 

book,  one  may  reasonably  infer,  that  the  following  clause,  which 
mentions  the  "'explaining,  perfecting,  and  making  the 
prayer  and  service  more  earnest  and  fit  to  stir  Christian  people 
to  the  true  honouring  of  Almighty  fiodt"  from  hence,  1  say, 
we  may  reasonably  infer,  tliat  this  clause  was  added  ratlu 
recommend  the  second,  than  to  fasten  am-  blenilh  or  abate- 
rs! book. 
ordinal  for  making  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  was  annexed  to  the  bill,  and  passed  with  it.  The 
statute  was  not  to  inure  till  the  feast  of  All  Saints  following, 
which  was  almost  three  quarters  of  a  year.  This  is  another 
argument  of  the  inoffeiisiveuess  of  the  first  Comnv 
book,  and  that  the  parliament  Mieved  the  people  would  n>.t 
receive  any  harm  by  the  use  of  it.  The  curates  are  enjoined 
to  read  this  act  in  the  Church  every-  quarter  of  a  year  for  the 
first  year,  and  once  a  year  afterwards.  The  former  act,  by 
which  the  first  sen-ice-book  was  established,  was,  by  this  sta- 
tute, to  stand  in  full  force  to  all  intents  and  constructions  for 
the  use  of  the  second  book.  There  is  another  remarkable 
clause  in  this  statute,  and  that  is.  "  that  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  aud  all  others  their  officers  exercising  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  as  well  in  places  exempt  as  not  exempt,  within 
their  dioceses,  shall   have  full  power  and  authority  by  Una 
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■el    i"    reform,  correct,  and  punish    by  -.urea  of 

tab,  all  persons  which  sliall  offend  after  the  feast  of  J 
Saints  next  coming."  If  it  be  asked,  does  the  legislature 
than  make  a  grant  of  spiritual  jurisdiction!  Cannot  the 
bishops  discharge  the1  functions  essential  to  (heir  character 
without  leave  from  the  civil  magistrate  f  And  can  the  power 
of  the  keys  given  to  the  Church  by  uur  blessed  Saviour 
not  be  exercised  without  a  warrant  from  the  State  i  Tbt 
answer  in  this  question  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  col- 
lection. 

The  Common  Prayer-book,  being  thus  confirmed  by  parhV 
ment,  was  by  the  king's  order  translated  into  French,  for  the 
use  of  the  islands  of  I  and  Jersey,  and   for  the  town 

and  dependencies  of  Calais :  but  the  same  provision  was  oat 
made  for  Wales,  till  the  fifth  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

To  proceed  :  on  the  third  of  March,  a  hill  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  Lords  for  the  relief  of  tin?  poor,  which  passed  both 
houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  By  this  statui> . 
overseers  for  the  poor  in  every  parish  were  first  settled.  This 
bill,  by  obliging  ever)  town  to  maintain  their  poor,  is  by  impb- 
cation  a  tax  upon  the  subject,  and  \et,  wl 

ir  was  first  read  in  the  house  of  Lords. 

The  next  act  which  relates  more  immediately  \>>  the  ChuraV 
determines  the  number  of  festivals  and  fasts.       I 
sets  forth,  "  that  in  regard  men  are  apt  to  be  negligent  in  ike 
worship  of  God,  it  has  been  therefore  thought  re  .  «t 

a  stamp  of  solemnity  on  certain  days,  and  assign  them  for  reli- 
gious observances.  That  this  was  done  to  make  people  recur 
lect  their  duty  to  God  Almighty.  And  to  the  end  they  nagk 
come  better  prepared  for  his  service,  forbearance  of  labour  »td 
business  lias  been  customarily  enjoined  upon  such  days.  The 
these  days  are  not  called  holy  upon  the  score  of  any  inhere* 
quality,  nor  yet  in  regard  of  the  saints  whose  memories  an 
flu  ii  celebrated ;  but  because  they  are  dedicated  to  • 
honour,  and  distinguished  for  the  edification  of  the  |>eopk- 
And  since  neither  the  time  nor  number  of  such  privileged  dan 
are  determined  in  holy  Scripture  ;  from  hence  it  follow*,  thai 
the  appointment  of  these  d  noes  is  left  to  the  liberty^ 

the  Church  and  State."      Tims  tar  the  preamble  :    by  the  « 
nag  jiart,  the  following  days  are  commanded  to   l>c  kept  boh. 
viz.,  -all  Sundays  in  the  year;   the  days  of  tho    feast*  of  tW 
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Circumcision  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  of  the  Epiphan;  •  ABD 

(the   I'm  "f  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  of  St.  Matthias  the  • 1 

Apostle ;  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  of  St. 
Mark  the  Evangelist ;  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  the  Apostles  ; 
of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  of  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  Baptist ;  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle ;  of  St.  James 
the  Apostle  ;  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle  ;  of  St.  Mai 
the  Apostle;  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  ;  of  St.  Luke  the 
Evangelist ;  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude  the  Apostles ;  of  All  Saints  ; 
of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  ;  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  ;  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord;  of  St.  Stephen  thfl  Martyr;  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist;  of  the  Holy  Innocents ;  Monday  and  Tuesday 
iu  Easter  week  ;  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week  . 
and  that  none  other  day  shall  be  kept  and  commanded  to  be 
kept  holyday,  or  to  abstain  from  lawful  bodily  labour  " 

It  is  likewise  enacted  that  the  >igils  or  d.-r,  'lie  said 

feasts,  excepting  those  preceding  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
Philip  ami  Jacob,  shall  ho  fasted,  and  that  no  other  ilay  or 
even  shall  be  commanded  to  lie  fasted.  And  by  this  statute, 
the  bishops  and  their  officers  are  permit  ted  to  inquire  into  the 
breach  of  the  premises,  and  punish  offenders  at  their  discretion 
by  the  censures  of  the  Church. 

\i\  this  statute  it  is  first  provided,  that  nothing  therein  con- 
tained u  sliall  extend  to  abrogate  or  take  away  the  ab- 
from  flesh  in  Lent,  or  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  or  any  other 
day  which  is  already  appointed  so  to  be  kept  by  virtue  of  BB 
act  made  iu  the  third  year  of  the  pr-  gB,  saving  "nl-, 

those  evens  and  days  whereof  the  holyday  next  following  is 
abrogated  by  this  statute." 

It   is  likewise  provided,  "that  when  any  of  the  said  feasts 
happen  to  fall  upon  the  Monday  :urday  pt-  md 

not  the  Sunday,  shall  be  accounted  the  vigil,  and  fasted." 

It  is  provided  in  the  third  place,  '"that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  a  ^mu 
every  huhsandman,  labourer,  fisherman,  and  to  all  end 
other  person  and  persons,  of  what  estate,  degi-  e,  i  m,  """* 

he  or  they  be,  upon  the  holydays  aforesaid,  in  harvest,  or  at 
any  other  times  in  tho  year  when  necessity  .shall  require,  to 
labour,  ride,  fish,  or  work  any  kind  of  wnrk,  at  their  free  wills 
■ad  pleasure." 

And  lastly.  "led.  •'  that  ll 

be  kept  mi  th.  twenty  eeeopd,  twtnty«tnbd1  twenty-fba 
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April  yearly,  by  the  knights  of  the  right  honourable  order  i 
Biter."    Thia  act  waa  repealed  1  Mar.  II.,  but  r> 


l«6B4v.6.  1  «*ac-  1-  c;iI'   -•''•  hcmaifl  1  Mar.  II.  is  repealed  by  I  Jac 


cap.  3. 


tparrttlimy 
i*  cAureAa. 


5&«  Kdw.S. 


And  since  the  alteration*  in  public  service  and 
had  occasioned  contests  in  several  places, — since  people 
DbBflned  to  bring  their  passions  to  Onnrh  with  them,  aad 
quarrel  where  they  ought  to  have  prayed  together, — since  the* 
disordera  were   not  to  bo  the   OOBtoamry   wa\,  U» 

jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  hawing  either  an  embargo  laid  npoo 
it  by  the  Statu,  or  else  worn  out  of  use  and  significaney. — for 
these  reasons,  it  was  thought  fit  to  guard  the  honour  of  rcn- 
gion,  and  the  places  consecrated  to  divine  worship,    by  paria- 
mentary  ucuaaUOOa;    it   is   therefore  enacted.    "  that,  if  aar 
person  whatsoever  shall  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  May  not 
coming,  liv  wordl  only,  <jiianvl,  chide,  or  brawl,  in  any  chorea 
or  churchyard,  tliat  fthafl  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  ordinary «/ 
the  place,  where  the  same  offence  shall  be  done  a 
two  lawful  witnesses,  to  suspend  every  person  so  offending, 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  be  a  layman,  *  ab  ingressu  c-oclesuc  ;*  aai, 
if  be  be  a  clerk,  from  the  miniatraliOD  nf  hi*  office."    And  tax 
the  continuance  of  the  punishment  is  left  to  the  discretioa 
the  ordinary. 

It  is  further  enacted,  "  that,  if  any  person  shall  anu 
any  violent  hands  upon  any  other,  either  in    f 
churchyard,  that    then,   ipto  facto,  every  person  so 
shall  lie  deemed  tea  »ded 

fellowship  ami  e  mural  hriata  congregation." 

And  laeth/,  it  is  enacted,  "  that,  if  any  person  shall 
.  strike  with  any  weapon  in  any  church  or  chui 
or  draw  any  weapon  with  intent  to  strike  another,   that 
-on  so  offending,  and  thereof  being  d  by 

diet  of  twelve  men,  or  by  I  .  or  by  t 

witnesses,  before  the  justices  of  the  assiz. 

miner,  or  justices  of  peace  in  their  sessions,  shall  hava 
of  his  ears  cut  off;  and,  in  case  the  person  so  offending 
no  ears,  he  was  to  liavo  the  letter  '  F '  burnt  upon  Ins  cheek,! 
mark  him  for  a  fraymaker  and  fighter ;  and,  over  and  above, 
was  to  stand,  ipso  facto,  excommunicated." 

By  this  net  the  reader  may  oba  direction  of 

jurisdiction  i-  managed  bj  parliament  ;  ami.  which  i.-,  more. 
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penalty  of  the  act  "excludes  from  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  KDWAKP 

congregation,"  and  reaches  to  the  most  solemn  exercise  of  the  > ,_ » 

power  of  the  1. 

Upon  this  act  an  action  of  false  imprisonment  was  brought  A  cam  A*. 
by  one  George    Foreman  against  two  Mounson*.  jutWM    of^^.^o, 
peace  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  commissioners  in  causes  '*"  •lm''u' 

ical,  &c.  The  defendants  pleaded  the  plaintiff  stood 
excommunicated  before  the  purchasing  the  writ,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, was  disabled  from  bringing  his  action ;  that  he  lay 
under  iliin  o-iism«\  they  proved,  because  he  drew  his  dagger  in 
a  churchyard  with  an  intention  to  make  a  pass  at  a  certain 
person,  and  that  lie  was  indicted  for  this  offence  before  the 
mayor  of  Lincoln  and  other  justices  of  the  peace.  Now, 
whether  this  was  a  good  plea  to  disable  the  plaintiff,  was 
kted  at  large  by  the  bench.  The  reason  of  the  judges* 
making  it  a  question,  was  because  Foreman  was  not  convicted 
of  the  breach  of  the  statute :  for  a  bare  indictment,  without 
any  answer  made  to  it,  or  process  of  outlawry  upon  it,  &<■ 
no  conviction  in  law, —  tliat  is,  so  far  as  to  make  the  offender 
liable  to  the  corporal  punishment  provided  by  the  statute  before 
us, — that  is,  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  or  his  cheek  branded : 
and  thus  far  the  whole  court  was  agreed.  Rut  whether  the 
plaintiff  by  committing  the  offence,  without  proof  made  of  it, 
or  going  through  the  course  of  a  trial,  was  immediately  to  be 
accounted  excommunicato!  1>\  virtue  of  the  act  of  partial- 
above-mentioned,  and  without  any  BOOtaDOO  given,  or  proof  of 
witnesses  made  before  the  ordinary, — that  i*.  whether  these 
words  in  the  statute,  "  ipto  facto,""  without  the  customary  pro- 
OM,  would  affect  a  man  ho  far  as  to  make  him  excommunicate 
in  law,  was  very  much  doubted.  And  this  scruple  of  the 
judges  was  founded  upon  these  words  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
statute  :  viz.  "  And,  besides,  e\  m  shall  stand  and 

be  ipto  facto  excommunicated,  as  is  before  said," — that  is  "  for 
Minting  or  laying  violent  hands  upon  any  person."     And  thus 
the  court  broke  up,  and  deferred  the  resolution  till  the  next 
term ;  but  the  plaintiff  happening  to  die  in  die  mean  time,  the  j^^, 
canvassing  the  point  went  no  further.    Thus  we  -  e  tin  ju<! 
laid  the  stress  of  the  whole  question  ujkui  the  stain  k^. 

This  sessions,  the  marquess  of  Northampton  put  in  a  bill  for 
confirming  his  marriage,  which  (Kissed.  By  the  act,  the  mar- 
riage is  declared  lawful :  as,  by  the  law  of  Qod,  was; 
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:iuv  decretal,  canon,  ecclesiastical  law,  or  usage  to  the 
notwithstanding.  There  was  likewise  a  bill  brought 
house  of  Lards,  and  pained  there,  that  no  man  should  put  away 

his  w\\\-  and  many  again,  union  lawfully  diverted 

before  some  ecclesiastical  competent  judge.    Bat  this  bill  sunk 
in  the  liouse  of  Commons. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  shall  give  the  reader  an 
together  with  the  resolution  of  the  judges  of  the  King' 
upon  a  resembling  ease. 

Upon  the  trial  of  on  action  of  trespass,  sued  at  the  King's 
Honch.  it  was  proved  that  one  John  Bunting  had  contracted 
himself  to  one  Agnes  Adingsel ;  and  that  this  Agnes  w* 
afterwards  married   to   OOfl  Twine,  and  cohabited    with    hm 
9oflM  time  after  this.  Bunting  sued  Agnes  in    the   Court  of 
Audience,  and  proved  the  contract ;  and.  because  Agnes  eoaU 
show  no  cause  to  the  contrary,  the  court  gave  sentence  thatdc 
should  marry  Bunting,  and  cohabit  with  him,  which  she  did  jc* 
cordinrrh    By  tin*  marriage  they  had  issui 
and  the  father  died.     Now,  the  question  is,  whether  Chan* 
is  son   nnd   heir   to  John   Bunting?     If    he    is.    then  tk 
verdict  was  to  go  against  the  defendant ;  if  not,  for  him.     Tat 
point,  therefore,  to  be  decided  in  the  King's  Hcnch  wastes 
whether  the  marriage  between  Hunting  and  Agnes  was  lawfal 
Bithoat  a  preceding  divorce  between  Twine  and   Agues, 
aitbuul  summoning  Twine  to  declare  if  he  had  any  thing 
allege  why  Bunting  and  Agnes  should  not  be  married. 

the  judges  desired  the  civilians  to  give  their  opinion 
the  case.     Upon  this,  one  Dr.  Goldingham  argued  in 

ndeavoiired  to  prove  Charles  legitimate,  and  heir 
Hunting,  without  making  Twine  a  party  to  I 
Agnes,  and  notwithstanding  there  was   no  divorce 
Agnes  and  Twine-.     First,  because  Agnes  was  first 
to  Hunting,  which  made  her  his  lawful  wife  by  t 
for  in  case  they  liad  cohabited  after  the 
neither  have  been  punished  for  adultery,  or  fornication,  bat 

apt  of  an  order  of  the  Church,  which  pndiibits 
bitatiou  before  the  marriage  is  solemnized  "  in  facie 
Thus,  if  a  legacy  be  a  woman  "  cam  uxor  fuarit,"  *»» 

inch  a  man  a  wife,  and  afterwards  die  eontraota  lieteelfl 
him.  she  may  lawfully  demand  the  legacy  in  the     fii  ittiaJ 
in  crm*  i  In-  man  <li>  b  before  the  marriage  is  s*»l-  . 
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hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  in  the  construction  of  Um  civil  kdwakd 

law,  the  woman  is  reckoned  a  wife  before  the  wedding;  and,  > ^ » 

though  she  is  married  to  a  stranger  after  the  contract,  yet  that 
marriage  is  void.  This  learned  civilian  argued  further,  that  the 
solemnization  of  marriages  was  not  generally  practised  in  I 
CI  lurch  before  pope  Innocent  III.,  who  was  the  first  that  made 
a  constitution  for  tliia  purpose.  Before  this  regulation,  mar- 
riages were  celebrated  with  this  ceremony  :  the  bridegroom 
came  t n  the  place  where  the  bride  lived,  anil  OOOVeped  hot  to 
his  own  house,  and  this  was  the  whole  form.  And  from  hence 
the  phrase  of  "  ducerc  uxoron!,'"  because  the  man  used  to 
lad  !.i-  v.  !<  kohfahODM;  and  the  woman  is  said  to  be  "  nupta 
viro,**  because  she  is,  as  it  were,  '-cooperta  nulw\**  i.  «,  u  viro,*' 
— that  is,  veiled,  or  under  covert- baron,  in  regard  she  make* 
herself  subject  to  him  by  the  covenant  of  marriage.  And  for 
this  reason  the  civil  law  makes  them  "  baron"  and  "feme,"  in 
virtue  of  the  contract  bsfbn  the  solemnity  of  file  wedding; 

and,  in  consequence  of  this,  their  is.sue  born  after  t  he  contract, 
and  before  the  espousals  or  marriage,  is  counted  legitimate, 
provided  the  marriage  follows  :  for,  in  case  they  art-  never  mar- 
the  iene  after  the  contract  is  a  bastard:  but  when  mar- 
riage follows,  it  shall  relate  to  •■»  time  of  :  tmctj  and 
mid  'II  Otl  i  l  menriagi  I  which  come  between,  and  make  them 
no  better  tlian  adultery :  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  of 
any  divorce  from  Twine,  liecause,  !.v  the  first  contract  to  Bun- 
ting, the  woman  was  dfalfal  ed  from  making  a  contract  or 
marriage  with  any  other  man  :  and  thus,  the  marriage  between 
tod  Twine  being  null,  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  divorce: 
for  a  divorce  supposes  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  ;  it  ln-ing 
ft  maxim  in  the  law,  "  I'bi  nullus  liabitu.s,  ibi  nulla  privatio." 

This  doctor  argued,  in   t  "that  Bunting, 

who  claimed  after  the  C  .  and  in  virtue  of  it,  was  not 

■  d  to  take  notice  of  the  marriage  helm  <00  lEwine  and 
Agnes,  but  only  to  convent  Agnes  before  the  ecclesiastical 
judge,  to  know  the  reason  why  she  refused  to  marry  him,  pur- 
suant to  the  contract  ;  all  which  has  been  done  by  him  accord- 
and  since  Bunting  DM  followed  the  directions,  and 
answered  the  demands  of  the  law,  it  is  reasonable  he  should 
pi-.-ivi'  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  have  the  sentence 
authority  of  the  spiritual  court  to  carry  on  his  contract  to  a 
lawful  marriage." 
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■  v-        Thirdly,  this  civilian  urged,  "  that  forasmuch  as   Bunting 
Abj..r,ni   has  had  a  sentence  in  his  favour  prooounr.d  by  the  judge  of 
*■*  the  Court  of  Audience,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  judge  has 
Tented,  or  summoned,  all  those  it  was  necessary  to  sunn 

"A ml  therefore,  by  this  sentence,  the  interest  of  all 
persons  shall  be  barred  and  defeated :  and  therefore 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  except  against,  the  sentence,  by  alleging 
he  had  no  notice  of  it,  nor  was  any  party  to  the  process."— 
Thus  far  Dr.  Goldingham. 

Hut  tiara  it  wm  argued,  on  the  i  that,  by  tat 

common  law,  marriage  in  the  Church  la  so  strong  an  engage- 
ment, that  it  cannot  be  undone  or  del  ivowr. 
and  without  giving  the  parties  notice  to  appear  in  the  spiriuai 
court:  and  in  case  they  die  before  they  are  thus  conventai 
their  issue  shall  not  be  accounted  illegiti  in  regard  that 
marriage  Was  only  voidable,  and  not  act  d  :  and,  in  al 
cases  where  the  marriage  is  only  voidable,  the  parties  ought  to 
Leifxirtin  be  brought  into  the  spiritual  court  before  separation,  for  other- 
wise the  marriage  will  hold  good,  and  the  issue  be  rockosJ 
legitimate:  and  thus  this  counsel  agreed  the  precontract  *M 
a  ground  to  make  a  marriage  with  n  third  person  voidable,  hi 
that  it  did  not  make  any  such  marriage  void  ipso  facto: 
therefore  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  make  a  marriage 
the  score  of  a  precontract  to  another  person.  Ix>th  the 
married  ought  to  be  convented,  to  show  wl  iiave 
against  such  a  precontract,  in  defence  of  their 
that  unless  they  are  thus  convented,  their  marriage 
timie  lawful  :  ami  tO  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  case  in 
in  regard  Twine  was  not  convented  before  the  sentence 
nounced  in  favour  of  the  precontract  between  Hunting 
Agnes,  be  thinks  the  marriage  between  Twine  and 
remains  undissolved,  and,  by  consequence,  the  second 
between  Hunting  and  Agnes  is  void:  from  v. 
follow,  their  issue  Charles  must  be  a  bastard :"  but, 
standing  this  pi  ourf  adjudged  Hunting's  issue 
mate. 

This  case  being  not  foreign  to  the  I  .trnoillv 

and  more  than  commouly  instructive,  may,  1  hope,  i 
reporting  it  at  length.     Hut,  before  I  take  leave,  the  raakr 
may.  please  to    observe,    that  ogham    the    civilian.  «» 

altogether   mistaken,  in    affirming   that   marriages   *■ 
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solemnized  in  the  Church  till  the  time  of  pope  Innocent  III.:  KDWARD 

fur  the  practice  was  quite  otherwise  from  the  first  centuries,  v .1 * 

and  10  onward ;   for,  when  the  parties  were  agreed,  their  mar-  Jf ',' " 
riage  was  publicly  celebrated  in  the  Church.     They  received  "■•  w-  ■* 
the  bishop's  or  the  priests  blessing.  ;iml  tin-  holy  eucharist,  as  ntfc.  vid. 
part  of  the  solemnity.  J**0"- 

To  proceed  :  the  next  thing  I  shall  I  missed  this  sea-  MMri 

aion,  with  relation  to  the  Church,  is  an  M  Act  fur  the  deela-  C^JaT* 
in  of  a  statute,  made  f<;r  the  Marriage  of  Priests  and  the  mlm*f*£ 
Legitimation  of  their  I  "     The  act  refcrml  H  has  been  ***utf«r 

already  taken  notice  of  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  this  reign.  mi(fM'' 
The  purport  of  it,  as  bath  been  already  observed,  was  to  ji 
all  constitutions  and  laws  whatsoever  against  the  marriage  of 
priests.     Notwithstanding  this  provision,  the  preamble  before 
IB  sets  forth,  "  that  divers  ill-disposed  persons  had  miscon- 
st rued  the  stall. to  mmle  in  the  second  and  thin!  year  of  this 
reign,  thn>wn  a  scandalous  imputation  u\nm  the  matrimony  of  f'«p-  '2- 
priests,  as  if  the  statute  above-mentioned  implied  no  more  than  •"-  ' 
a  bare  permission ;    as  usury,  and  other  unlawful  things,  are 

n«>w  mfhrod,  for  tin-  avoiding  gieaiet  toeont 

ople  proceed  to  draw  a  blemish  upon  the  birth 
of  priest*' children  born  in  IIHtllllHHrJ       Thai  'In-  calumny  is 
tie  to  Almighty  God,  to  th-  ity, 

|0  the  parliament,  and  thfl  learned  clergy  oi  dm,  who 

have  determined  the  same  to  be  most  lawful,  by  the  law  of 
Bod,  in  their  convocation,  as  well  by  their  common  assent  SB 
by  the  subscription  of  their  hands.  Ami  that  mast  of  all  is 
to  be  lamented,  through  such  uncomely  railing  of  matrimony, 
and  slanderous  reproaches  of  the  clergy,  the  word  of  God  is 
not  heard  with  reverence,  followed  with  diligence,  the  godly 
Ig8  of  the   king's  majesty  not  i  ith  due  obe- 

dience, and  th'  wealthy  men  of  this  realm  discouraged 

to  nnuri-h  and  bring  up  their  children  in  learning,  so  as,  it  is 
|0  !*•  feared,  lest  in  place  of  good  learning  and  knowledge,  shall 
nice,  and,  for  learned  men,  unlearned  ambitioua 
men  nnd  flatterers,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Almighty  God. 
and  to  the  peril  of  the  whole  state  of  Gods  true  religion 
within  this  realm,  if  speedy  remedy  be  not  provided  herein." — 

t The  statute,  therefore,   in  the  enacting  part,  sets  the  clergy, 
their  wives,  and  issue,  upon  the  same  foot  of  privilege  with  I 
rest  of  the  king's  subjects.     Pot  instance,   thfl  children  are 
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declared  legitimate,  and  inheritable  to  lands  and  tenen 

married1  priest  is  enabled  to  be  tenant  by  courtesy,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  auto*  -'bum  hrt 

dower,  tse. 

l'hus  the  clergy  have   the   liberty  of  marrying    upon 
general  advantage.     When   the   tithes  were    taken    away 
many   places,  and    tliu   parish  duties  lessen  had  the 

freedom  of  engaging  in  a  more  <  ig.    Wbra 

the  reWOI  cut  short,  it  was  at  their  ihoice  to  rocwa 

(heir  charge.  They  had  an  opportunity  of  wanting  mat 
things,  when  the  means  of  procuring  them  were  more  slender 
than  ever.  Thus  they  had  liberty  without  much  prop 
they  might,  if  they  pleased,  be  legally  undone,  and  starve  bj 
act  of  parliament.  But  then  this  inconvenience  is  partly  tab* 
reckoned  to  the  in  us  of  some  of  r-^y,  in  di§p»- 

iiiLr  of  themael  1  parti]  to  some  bardshipe  pat  uponuV 

Chorea  in  this  and  the  last  reigu.     For  as  to  1 
is  a  commendable  provision:  it  takes  off  an   unjustifiable  re- 
straint: it  returns  the  clergy  to  the  common  liberty  of  mo- 
kinil,  and  leaves  them  in  the  eon  ition  by  the  Scrip- 

tures and  the  ancient  Church. 

To  proc<  an  act  made  against   taking    interest  U 

money  this  parliament,   it   ta  declared,  in  the   preamble,  tktf 
"usury,  by  '.'<■  \B  utterly  prohibited,  asim 

must  odiouH  and  detestable,  as  in  divers  places  of  the  bij 
turns  is  evident  to  be  seen  ;  and  that  the  torrible  t 
pda   wrath  and  vengeance  justly   hang  over 
realm,  for  the  great  and  open  osoi)  there  ->ed.** 

make  no  remarks  ujmui  the  divinity  jxart  of  this  bill.  « 
will  hold  good  or  not,  because  I  have  elsewhere  thoroughly 
an.mi.d  the  subJM't,  and  showed  how  the  amstitut ion 
present;  and  to  this  tract  1  shall  refer  the  reader. 

This  parliament    dissolved    the    bishopric  of    \\" 
and  united  it  to  the  see  of  London  ;  but  -jiate 

with  (ha  exempted  jurisdiction,  was  still  continued.     The 
solution  of  this  bishopric,  bv  net  of  parliament,  was  to 
borate  the  late  proceedings  of  the  crown.     For,  as  the 
llevliu  observes,  from  the  Convocation  Record 
of  Westminster  was  dissolved  by  the   king's    letters- 
nth  of  January  last   jHist ;    and   .|, 
Middlesex,  which  had  been  laid  to  it,  waa 
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to  tlie  sec  of  Loudon. 


The  lands  of  Westminster  bad  been  so  BDWARD 

much  alienated  by  Thirlby.  tin:   i  li'.-re  was  scarcely  any  thing » 

left  to  maintain  the  port  of  a  bishop.  However,  the  QOnVQUBg 
away  those  estates,  for  which  they  werv  at  the  most  but 
tenants  for  life,  was  sometimes  reckoned  a  merit  in  church- 
liK  ii  am!  for  this  reason,  as  the  historian  relates,  Thirl  by  was  jj 
preferred  to  the  see  of  Norwich.  As  fur  the  lands  belonging  r 
to  the  bishopric  of  Westminster,  the  best  part  of  them  was 
snatched  by  the  great  courtiers.  The  remainder  was  laid  out 
in  t ho  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  miserably  harassed  by 
of  the  gospellers  of  those  times :  and  from  hence  came 
common  saying  of  u  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

And,   to   draw  towards   a  conclusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  .< 
i' -SB   of  this  session,  a  bill  passed  both  houses  against  Zmn 
simouiacal  contracts,  reserving  pensions  out  of  benefices,  and  *""""***■ 
granting  advowsons  living  the  incumbent :  but,  as  it  happened, 
tln>  hill  mild  the  nival  assent.     One  of  our  learned  Church 
historians  very  justly  observes,  these  abuses  have  been  often  pt  2.  ] 
complained  of,  and  that  new  contriv...  il  found 

out  to  fence  against  the  law,  and  cover  simony:  that  either 
bargains   have   been   made    by  friends,  without    the  express 
knowledge  of  the    party  concern-  .1.   or  bonds  of  resignation 
i\''ti.  to  lay  the  incumbent  at  the  patron's  mercy  ;  and    rhn< 
prevarication  of  some  of  the  clergy  is  made  a  precedent  for 

posing   hard    terms  upon   others :    and    the  ( "hutch    often 
robbed  by  such  scandalous  compliance. 

Lastly,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,   having  the  ascendant  a  uu 
both  at  court  and  in  the  house  of  Lords,  a  bill  was  brought  in  ^3S«irt# 
for  depriving  the  bishop  of  Durham.  This  bishop  was  charged,  'j^Z^ 
by  one  Ninian  Menvil,  to  have  consented  to  a  plot  in  the  north 
for  raising  a  rebellion  ;  a»  by  the  clutrge  of  the  d'  |  the 

bishop's  answer,  and  Menvil's  replication,  were  largely  set 
forth.      Hut   Menvil    not  producing  a   letter  written  |q  him  Bf 

Tuustal,  as  he  deposed,  upon  which  the  proof  of  the  oblige 
principally  depended  ;  thi*  evidence,  I  say,  not  being  produced, 
TttDOteJ  was  only  commanded  to  keep  DM  boose,  till  he  should 
be  called  to  a  further  answer.  Hut  the  letter  being  afterwards 
found  in  a  casket  of  the  duke  of  Somerset's,  the  bishop  was 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  lords  of  the  council:   uh.   . 

I  was  charged  with  abetting  an  Intended  insurrection,  and  the 
r  hid  before  him.  which  he  did  not    uVnv  tO  be  hi-  hand, 
v.  ii  h 
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.inilii)^  this,  he  offered  to  purge  himself;  but  in  what 
manner,  or  upon  what  arguments,  the  record  dam  akm. 

It  is  only  said,  his  ansv.  judged  insufficient  •-•oub- 

cil,  who  sent  him  to  the  Tower.      And  the  same  day  S 
Mason  was  ordered   by  the  boai        i  take  an  inw 
goods.    Upon  this  information  a  bill  v 

of  Lords,  for  attainting  him  of  misprision  of  treason : 
hia  accusers  not  being  brought  face  to  fee  irliament 

fused  to  at  •air.  t  him  upon  tin-  ban  evidence  of  de 
One  of  our  historians  reports  the  bill  came  down  to  the  how 
of  Commons,  and  was  thrown  out  for  the  reason  last-men- 
tioned ;  hut  let  this  be  as  it  will,  it  cert.i  i  •arried.  Tb» 
proceeding  by  way  of  attainder  against  the  bishop,  is  a  sign  lis 
euemit  s  OOflU  not  come  at  him  any  other  way  ;  which  main 
it  prubable  the  letter  written  by  him  hud  no  such  treasormbk 
contents  as  was  pretended.  Besides,  the  Journal  of  i 
of  Lords  mentions  the  bill  for  depriving  the  bishop  of  Dorian 
was  twice  read  and  engrossed,  but  did  not  pass.  This  was  he- 
1  a  great  disappointment  to  the  dul  >  thumborliai 
who  promised  himself  the  hade  and  jurisdiction  ofth.it  wealth 
bishopric  Tl  lament,  therefore,  not  complying  witktk 
tpeotatiott,  b<  procured  a  dissolution,  in  hopes  of  4 
better  interest  with  the  next. 

The  king  having  lately  been  sick  of  the  small-pox,  and  sa 
perfectly  recovered,  he  signed  a  bill,  in  which  ti. 
tended  to  pass  wet  bill  was  read  in  | 

of  Lords,  and  amounted  to  an  equivaki 
assent  the  customary  way.     There  was  likewise  a  com 
issued  t"  the  lord  chancellor,  to  two  archbisho] 
two  dukes,  two  marquesses,  two  earls,  and  two  barons,  to  & 

solve  the  parliament, 

This  year  the  book  of  articles  lately  drawn  np  by  Craswr 
and  his  assistants  was  laid  before  tin-  convocation,  and  acred 
there.     That    they 

appears  by  the  Latin  title,  which  runs  thus  ■  ••  A  rural 
de  quibua  in  synodo  Londinensi,  anno  1552,  inter  episcopal 
alios  eruditos  viros  convenerat  ad  tollcndam  opinio num  diati 
sionem,  et  consensum  ver.e  t  andum,  regis  ao&n- 

tnte  in  Inoem  editi.T>    From  whence  it  appears  they  stood  w* 
the  bottom  of  a  t  ion  authority.      And,    further.  In  tfc» 

1    the  two  houses  had   transferred  lfcar 
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pover  upon  a  select  Dooabor:  and  that  this  committee  was  i-:i>w- \ui» 

fully  authorized  to  debate  and  resolve  finally  for  the  rest.    For  , ^ , 

here  the  title  is  not  worded  in  such  terms  of  extent  ami  com- 
prehension as  we  find  in  the  articles  published  in  1662,  where 
it  is  said,  "they  WON  agreed  uuto  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  tlu  whole  clergy  in  the  0 
vocation  holden  at  London."  Instead  of  this,  they  are  said  to 
be  "agreed  upon  in  the  synod  of  London,  by  the  bishops,  and 
certain  other  learned  men,  ■  inter  episcopos  et  alios  eruditos 
viros.'"  From  whence  it  seems  pretty  plain,  that  these  arti- 
cles were  passed  by  some  members  only,  delegated  by  both 
houses  for  that  purpose.  And  thus  the  acts  and  reeototioQS 
of  thU  rommitt.-e  are.  in  all  construction  of  equity  and  law, 
of  the  same  force  as  if  they  had  passed  the  total  of  the  wnolc 
body.  Ik-sides,  it  is  possible  these  articles,  after  having  b 
settled  by  the  oommill  A  be  reported  in  both  houses, 

and  agreed  them,     This  the  learned   lleylin  thinks  not  alto- 
gether improbable,  though  the   acts  of   the  convocation  are 
lost :  and  to  fortify  this  conjecture,   he  oliscrves,  tliat  these  BhKbj 
articles  were  received  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  '•«*•  *•:-. 
land,  for  the  first  five  years  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.     And  191 
though  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  me»  t  with  these  articles,  yet 
eince  they  make  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  Engli-h  .w* Rjhjh&k 

ntion,  I  shall  transcribe  thorn  for  the  rea d  ' '"  '•■'■• 

Notwithstanding    this   progress   for    retriering    the  t|  mitt 

f,  the  people  were  little  mended  in  their  manners.     Th«  XTf*  ■■» 
reader  may  find  the  immorality  of  the  times  loudly  complained  j^J*^' 
of  by    Beacon,    one    of  Cranmer's    chaplains.       To    mention  J****** 
something  of  his  remonstrance  :    "  What  staring  a 

"  says  he.  "  is  there  between  the  life  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tians !      They  profess  that   tlu y  knov,  <;  J.  I   i!  they 

.  being  abominable  and  disolxrdient,  and  unto  e 
good  w«ri  ete.      How  lamentably  arc  we  overrun  with 

hypocritical    and    sensual    gospellers!      Men    who    b*Vfl    their 
tongues  tipped    with    Scripture  expressions,  can  dispute  I 

uslv  for  justification  by  faith,  talk  with  great  assuran>< 
forgiveness   b)    the  Howl  of  Chri-t,  ami    bottl   of  their  being 

rod  upon  the  list  of  the  predestinated  to  glory  5  nut  tMcn 
how  wretchedly  wide  do  they  live  of  the  rule  lend  to  ! 

How  are  they  bloated,  and  almost  poisoned  with  pride  !    Envy, 
malice,  and  revenge  are  pushed  to  the  utmost  excesses  in  these 

h  i 
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:  i!i<  v  are  licentious  to  the  last  degree,  awl  deny  their 
appetites  in  no  instance  of  scandalous  nlotOU  ir  avarice 

m  without,  motanre  or  dame:  they  never  think  fchej  haw 
multiplied  their  lordships  far  enough,  mounted  their  revenaes 
li  of  their  merit,  or  swelled  their  fortunes  in  a  snfi- 
ri'iit  bulk.  Indeed,  if  you  will  read  them  by  their  actions,  yea 
would  almost  think  they  had  an  aiulitiun  to  slimv  theinsvlrei 
heathen*,  and  made  it  their  business  to  live  counter  to  their 
duty.     Ab  for  distributions  of  charity,  prayers,  fasti 

f  true  religion,  these  ;inntiBsri 

will  not  trouble  themselves  with  any  thing  of  this  kind.  Al 
their  religion  lies  in  language  and  dispute  ;  but  as  for  virts*, 
and  real  effects,  they  are  altogether  lwrren  and  unfurnished.* 

This  summer  the  religious  house  of  9rey  Friars,  [n 
was  preparing  for  the  relief  of  j>oor  orphans ;  and  about  tbt 
same  time  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  in  Southwark,  began  to  he 
rrpfiiml.  f..r  the  service  of  the  poor  who  were  maimed  or  dsv 
i  from  getting  their  living.  There  was  likewise  a  coo* 
derable  provision  made  for  the  pOOt  in  London,  by  a  weekh 
and  general  contribution. 

On  .Ml  Saints1  day,  pursuant  to  the  act  uf  parliament,  tbt 
new  Common  1'raverbook  was  read  in  the  churches.  KiuVi, 
taafaop  of  London,  officiated  in  the  forenoon  at  St.  PaaTi 
cathedral.  His  habit  was  distinguished  Otily  by  a  roebft, 
without  cope,  or  other  customary  veal  bo  rubric 

of  tlii9  reviewed  book,  no  more  than  the  .surplice  wan  requhvi. 
Thus  the  bishops  thought  themselves  obliged   i 
pearing  with  their  crosses ;  and  the  prebends  in  all  cathedra* 
1. 1;  off  tlh  ir  hoods.      In  the  afternoon  of  this   festival,  b'tslwf 
Ridley  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross:  the  design  of  tL     - 

was  to  reconcile  the  audience  to  the  n  s,  and  jmtift 

the  alterations. 

About  this  time  Davids  Psalms  were  turned  into  metre  by 
diold,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber.  B* 
translated  but  Unity-seven,  the  rent  of  them  being  noon  arte 
done  by  Hopkins,  and  others.  Clement  Marot,  groom  of  lis 
>  king  Francis  I.,  had  led  the  way  to  an  esnjaf 
this  kind.  This  Marot  bring  encouraged  by  Vatablus  to  tn 
his  genius  upon  the  Psalms,  went  through  the  first  fifty:  saJ 
afterwards,  upon  his  retiring  to  Geneva,  he  made  an  acquaiat- 
ance  with   Beza,  who  turned  the  rest,  and  had   tuutv  set  <o 
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tlinn  :    tad   thus   they  began  to   bj  sung  in  private    houses,  ED w.ud 

and    afterward*    MR    brought     into     Um    churches    of    the  - , » 

French,  and  other  countries  which  I  ujkhj  the  model  [}',',  ^ 


u 


of  Geneva. 

Hopkins  and   Stornbolds'  performance  was  afterwards,  as  Ci 
Fuller  observes,  discountenanced  by  some  great  clergymen.  * 
lbs  reason  of  their  disapprobation  was,  because  they  beli<  n 
this  UMftM  was  set  up  in  opposition  la  the  reading  Psalms  sung 
in  cathedrals.     The  learned    ll.ylin  thinks  llsJSB  great  church- 
'  pi    well  fouii  l>  I   in  tin  i'  n:  they  foresa W,  it  is 

likely,  the  bringing  this  rhyming  perfarmajMS  into  tlie  dmrbfa 
might  engage  the  fane  of  the  ignorant  people  too  far,  and 
make  them  lessen  their  regard  for  the  other  parts  of  the  ser- 
These  presages  were  aft  <r  wan  Is  made,  good  to  a  retnark- 
all  misfortune:  for  when  the  puritan  faction  grew  up  U> 
strength  and  assurance,  this  metre  made  the  ancient  hj  ,i"„,- 

disrelished,  and  threw  the  Te  Duum,  the  Magnificat,  fco.  out  fStTni 
of  the  Church  in  many  places. 

Thus  sometimes  things  which  are  only  oonnired  at  at  Hr*t,  **7ar* 
govern  at  last.     For  tin*  translation  of  Steraholdaad  Hoplrine  w^^ 
vainlher  permission  than  allowance:  for  notwithstanding  \t 'ij""^' 

is  said  in  tin  titi.  of  tin-''  singing  Psalm*,  "that  tiny  ■ 
set  forth,  and  allowed  to  be  sung  in  all  churches  before  and 
after  morning  and  sveoing  prayer,  and  also  before  and  after 
Hcnnon;"  yet  this  allowance  seems  rather  to  import  conni- 
M  than  a)>probation  :  for  those  who  have  searched  into  this 
ih  tlie  utmost  OBM  ami  curiosity,  could  nover  disc 
any  authority,  eillni  From  thfl  Brown  or  tin-  omocation. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  the  king  was  empowered  by  d 
act  of  parliament   to  appoint  two-and-thirty  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporally,  to  review  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  draw  a  ^'""V?    , 
body  out  of  them.     Tliat  this  pcrfonnanco  being  afterwards  ««v«i«ru«/ 

ived    by   tin-  king,  and    published  \ml-i    tin;  bntd   seal.  .^mLf*1 
should  have  the  force  of  a  statute  within  the  English  d< 
Tin    r\\u-and-thirty  commissioni-i  -  wvn-  !..  bfl  di  tided  into  four  K*t*n**i- 
sub-committees,  each  of  which  was  to  consist  of  two  bishops, 
divines,  two  canon  and  civil,  and  two  common  lawyers: 
.hat  WSJB  concluded  by  each  class,  was  to   bl  transni 
to  the  rest,  and  examined  by  them.      The  .sub-cumuiittee,  who 
by  the  king's  I  \tent  had  the  first  digestion  of  the  work, 

has  beta  already  mentioned;  archbishop  t'raunn  i    had   a 
cipal  log  the  matter.      It  was  put  into  m<  • 
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by  Dr.  1 1 addon,  orator  to  the  nniveraiLy  of 
Sir  John  Check  is  likewise  said  to  botv  contributed 
tr.  the  polishing  part.     It  is  written  in  a  correct  and  beautiful 
style,  and  comes  up  to  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  civil  law. 
I    into  one-and-fif:  besides  an  appendix 

de  retjulvg  juris.  It  is  not  said  whether  this  draught  had 
passed  the  approbation  of  all  the  four  classes  or  not.  The 
affirmative  is  most  probable,  considering  it  appears  in  so 
finished  a  condition.  Cut  the  king's  death  liappcuing  unex- 
pectedly, the  hook  had  no  royal  eoi  ud  bj  conse- 
quence miscarried  in  its  authority.  However,  BUMB  it  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  up  with  no  small  share  of  judgment  and 

ing,  ic  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of 
some  of  tli'1  most  remarkable  contents. 

The  two  first  ti  holic  faith,  and  point  oat 

I  heresies.     Hut  these  heads  and  &  .  being  mods 

the  Bams  with  those  of  the  Church  articles  in  this  reign,  I  ihal 
pass  them  over. 

The  third  title  treats  of  the  process  against  heresy.      Tboa* 

Bred  in  places  exempt,  were  to  be  tri  ta  Ktshopi 

or  archbishops  of  the  diocese.  Here  the  party  accused  had  tit 
liberty  of  appealing  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop,  and 
from  the  archbishop  to  the  king's  person.  If  any  one  chary** 
with  heresy  refused  to  give  security  to  stand  to  the  award  of 
the  court,  the  bishop  was  authorized  to  commit  him,  and  detain 
him  in  prison  till  the  process  was  over.  And  if  any  such  per- 
son was  lawfully  cited,  and  refused  to  appear,  he  was  first  to  bt 
imunicatod,  and  afterwards  committed  till  he  liad  given 
surer  nit   to  i  ice  of  the  ecclesiastical  judgr. 

mid  not  be  reclaimed  from  their  misbelief  by  mi 
admonitions  or  instructions,  were  to  be  proi  |    hereU% 

and  excommunicated:  and  provided  they  renounced  thax 
hetcn  d'.iNv  within  sixteen  days,  they  wore  first  to  gite  polaV 
proof  of  their  repentance,  then  they  were  solon  ««taT 

against  a  relapse,  and  thirdly  to  declare  their  belief  of  the  ess* 
trary  doctrine ;    upon  which  satisfaction  they  were  to  be  ab- 

d:   but  in  case  excommunication  was  despised,  and  UV 

I  line  of  the  Church  made  no  impression,  they  were  thai 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  magistrate,  aai 
then  they  wen-  to  sufier  death  by  the  law.  From  hence  it  ay- 
pears  that  all  capital  proceedings  for  heresy  were  not  laid  don, 
as  our  learned  historian  supposes;  is  this  mora  taw 
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might  be  expected,  considering  tliat,  by  the  first  article  or  the  Howard 

.  tboaa  who  declared  against  the  Christian  religion  an  ..." 

to  forfeit  their  lives  and  estates.     Further:  if,  \\  pro- 

cess wu  depending,  the  person  prosecuted  f  removed 

out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  ecclesiastical  judge  was 
to  apply  to  the  sheriff  or  mayor  of  the  town  whither  the  crimi- 
nal was  retired,  to  desire  he  might  lie  remanded  to  the  court: 
and  provided  the  BOerMFor  mayor  should  refuse  to  apprehend  and 
return  the  criminal,  they  were  to  be  excommunicated  for  the 
neglect.  Those  who  were  convicted  of  heresy,  neglected  th'ir 
appeal,  or  refused  to  give  satisfaction  in  du  re  to  be 

accounted  infamous,  not  suffered  to  bear  any  public  000 
be  of  counsel  or  witness  iu  any  court,  or  to  have  the  privilege 
of  making  their  will.     If  heresy  was  proved  upon  am 
man,  his  abjuring  it  afterwards  was  no  sufficient  amend- 
off  his  punishment,  and   recover  his  preferment;    for  a 
churchman's  reputation  .night  to  be  un  i:    and  ulim 

he  has  once  tarnished  his  character,  he  is  <lis.ihl.-rl  for  his  func- 
tion. However,  then  \a  an  exception  thrown  in  for  extraordi- 
dinnry  cases. 

The  fourth  title  is  about  blasphemy :  sets  forth  the  hideous-  jUmpU^. 
ncss  of  the  sin,  orders  the  bishop  to  proceed  to  speedy  justice, 
and  pursue  this  crime  with  the  same  punishment  levelled  against 
heresy:  and  hen-  the  article  takes  notice  that  the  blasphemer  : 
was  to  be  stoned  by  the  law  i>t  Muses,  and  that  God  had  some, 
times  revenged  the  connivance  at  such  wickedness  by  a  public 

The  fifth  defines  the  nature  and  number  of  the  sacraments,  /**«.•»%. 
and  ranges  none,  strictly  and  property  speaking,  under  that 
iniiation.  i  .v.vpung  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Im- 
position of  hands  is  made  necessary  at  the  consecration  and 
ordaining  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Marriages  were 
to  b  !y  solemnized  in  the  face  of  the  congregation. 

Children  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop  when  th.\  eottld 
give  an  account  of  their  baptismal  engagement.     Th 
priests  were  to  visit  the  sick,  and  govern  themselves  in  their 
applications  by  the  Rubric  of  the  <  r. 

The    sixth    tftk   goes  upon    idolatry,    witchcraft,   roiwultin;    j 
conjurors,  ami   divining  by  late.      These  crimes,  j  . 
party    submitted,    were  to    be    punished  at    the  discretion    of 
the  ecclesiastical    ji  but,  in  case  of  obstihl  >m- 
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munication  was  to  follow  ;  and,  if  any  person   had  done  hit 
Kp  r.i.i    neighbour  any  damage  bj  trk  practices,  he  was 

"*  to  make  restitution. 

The  seventh  provides  for  the  due  qualification  of  preachers: 
lint  nobody  should  be  permitted  this  function  without  n 
authority  from  the  bishop ;  that  all  novelty  of  doctrine  or 
expression,  all  unnecessary  questman,  all  sup-  s  fancies, 

should  be  avoided  in  Um  palpi!  ;  that  Umbo  who  have  a  general 
licence  to  preach  through  the  whole  diocese  should  be  caflea 
In-fore  the  bishop  once  a-year ;  that,  by  this  means,  the 
diocesan  might  be  informed  what  places  were  most  remarkable 

■•order  ;  and,  being  thus  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Uk 
disease,  the  remedy  might  be  tli!  tied.     People 

of  quality  and  magistrates  are  particularly  enjoined  to  he 
constant  at  the  hearing  of  sermons,  both  for  their  own  benefit 
and  the  advantage  of  their  example ;  and  if  any  jjorsons  <hV 
turbed  the  preacher,  they  warn  to  be  suspended  from  tat 
sacrament,  and  barred  coming  into  the  church  till  they  had 
given  sati«i":i''tii>n. 

Tin  eighth  relates  to  marriage.  And  here  the  banns  at 
ordered  to  be  first  published  1>  met  three  Sundays  «r 

•  lays.  Afterwards,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  wen  to 
appear  in  the  church,  and  pass  through  the  ceremonies^- 
pointed  by  the  Common  Prayer;  and  that  unless  these  form 
are  punctually  observed,  the  marriage  is  incomplete,  and  th* 
persona  at  liberty  as  before.  Those  who  debauched  young 
women  were  to  be  excommunicated,  and  not  to  be  restores 
unless  they  married  the  persoiiH  they  had  formerly  abased; 
and,  if  this  could  not  In-  done,  the  ecclesiastical  judge  w»tt 
assign  the  person  they  had  injured  a  third  part  of  their  estate: 
and,  in  case  such  a  satisfaction  happened  to  be  iiupractieabk 

Hare  then  to  oblige  him  to  maintain  the  illegitimate  tsar, 
besides  further  arbitrary  punishment.  The  marriage  of  mhwa 
who  engaged  themselves  without  the  consent  of  their  parson 
and  guardians,  was  to  stand  for  nothing  :  but  if  those  who  hai 
thus  the  charge  of  them  proved  too  dilatory  in  "Mihing  ct 
accepting  proposals,  the  young  people  might  apply  to  tbt 
ecclesiastical  judgo  for  their  relief.  The  impediments  ef 
marriage  are  reckoned  up,  and  this  state  left  at  liberl 
nun  and  nemen  of  all  ages  and  conditions:  with  advice,  iiow- 

not  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  da  ugagetf 
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too  great  a  disparity  of  years.     Polygamy  is  condemned  as  a  TOWARD 

contradiction  to  the  first  institution  of  matrimony  in  (ienesis;  » J_> 

ami,  therefore,  whosoever  has  thus  unhappily  entangled  him- 
self,  was  to  keep  close  to  his  first  marriage,  to  disengage 
from  the  rest,  return  the  women  their  fortunes,  ami.  over 
and  above,  make  the  Church  satisfaction  for  the  scandal. 
Marriages  made  upon  force  and  compulsion,  provided  the 
violence  was  strong  and  the  proofs  evident,  ITSTC  not  to  stand 
good.  At  the  close  of  this  head  the  niceneea  and  delicacy 
of  those  women  who  refused  to  suckle  their  children  is  deeply 
red,  and  the  preachers  arc  ordered  to  declaim  against 
this  misbehaviour. 

The  ninth  dilates  upon  the  prohibited  degrees  of  marriage,  T!^JmJu' 
settles  the  LofMcftl  law  fcf  a  rule,  and  orders  people  to  govern  ,/mvma^. 
themselves  by  inference  and  proportion  in  the  cases  unm. -n- 
tioned.      As  for  spiritual  relations  founded  upon  godfatl: 
and  godmothers,  they  were  to  be  no  bar,  there  being  neither 
ipture  nor  good  reason  for  such  a  restraint. 

The  tenth  begins  with  the  heinousness  of  adultery,  takes  The  pmmi 
notice  that  this  crime  was  capitally  punished  both  by  the  ajmttZy. 
Mosaic  and  the  civil  law.  To  discountenance  this  licence 
effectually,  it  is  provided,  that,  if  any  clergyman  was  convicted 
of  fornication,  incest,  or  adultery,  be  was  to  forfeit  all  his 
estate  to  his  wife  and  children  j  and,  if  no  such  relations  were 
in  being,  his  fortune  was  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor,  or 
to  PMfl  <itli. t  pious  uses  as  the  ecclesiastical  judge  should  think 
Jit.  He  was  likewise  to  lose  his  spiritual  preferment,  and 
either  to  be  banished  or  imprisoned  during  life.  If  a  layman 
was  proved  guilty  of  this  crime,  he  was  to  return  his  wife  her 
fortune,  and  part  with  half  his  own  to  her,  over  and  above. 
The  remainder  of  his  punishment  was  either  banishment  or 
jHjrpctual   imprisonment.      W.iiiini     wha  led,  were  to 

forfeit  their  dowry,  jointure,  thirds,  and  all  other  profits  and 
advantages,  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  Una  by  their 
matrimony  ;  and,  besides,  they  were  either  to  be  confined  for 
life  or  banished.  When  either  husband  or  wife  was  convicted 
of  proving  false  to  the  engagements  of  marriage,  the  innocent 
and  injured  person  had  the  liberty  of  marrying  elsewhere: 
there  being  no  reason  to  confine  one  person  to  single  life  for 
the  fault  of  another.  And  thus  wc  see  the  case  of  adultery 
plainly  excepted  by  our  Saviour.     Hov  I  .sideling   the 
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CRAN-    nearness  of  the  relation,   passing  over  the  injury  and  li 
aw>.  ban i.  together  again  is  recommended,  in  case  there    Is  any  hopes 

1 — ■ '  regular  behaviour;  hut,  if  thus  favour  will  not  be  allowed,  the 

criminal  is  barred  any  other  marriage ;  but,  not  to  leave  a 
matter  of  this  moment  to  private  suspicion  and  disgust,  nobody 
was  to  part  either  food  wif«;  or  husband  till  the  cause  w» 
beard,  ami  the  divorce  prououi  -iaslical  jud*t 

[f  cither  of  the  partis  and  camxr  evaded  wi 

live  together,  the  rambling  and  obstinate  person  shall  Buf- 
fer perpetual  imprisonment,  and  the  party  deserted  all-uc-i 
the  liberty  of  marrying  at  discretion.     Hut.  tb 

,  provided  he  was  al>sent,  was  to  have  two  or  thnr 
years  allowed  him  to  make  his  appearance  and  justify  ha 
absence.  If  n  man  happens  to  be  a  great  while  in  a  foreigs 
country,  upon  the  score  either  of  merchandize  or  serving  in  tW 
field,  and  no  tidings  could  be  heard  of  him,  his  wife,  if  aft* 
pleased,  might  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  who  «v  to 
give  her  two  or  three  years  to  expect  the  return  of  her  hushaaa; 
and  if,  after  she  had  laid  out  for  the  best  i  and  coeU 

hear  nothing  of  him  within  this  term,  she  had  the  liberty  d 
marrying  another  man  :  but  with  tl  ion,  that,  in  cat 

her  husband  should  come  home,  she  must  be  obliged  to  In* 
with  him  again,  and  break  off  her  second  marriage :  she  we 
obliged  to  do  thi*.  provided  her  husband  could  prove  his  iiiii 
was  thus  long  delayed  by  accident  and  necessity.  When  bread 
of  friendship  between  man  and  wife  came  to  racfa  a  height  thai 
tln-v  attempted  to  poison  or  destroy  carl  the  judge  a 

ordered  to  pronounce  a  divorce  :  for,  where  people  are  w 
ilamingly  provoked  and  envenomed,  it  is  best  to  part  that 
1 1,  re  the  ground  of  the  engagement  ceases;  and  there  bit 
reason  paopk  should  be  tied  together  to  murder  each  other. 
And,  to  go  somewhat  lower,  if  a  man  maltreats  his  wife  to  a 
savage  degree,  and  proves  incorrigible  in  cruelty  and  road 
per,  insomuch  that  he  is  not  to  be  reclaimed,  neither  by  uSe 
judges  admonition,  nor  by  sureties  for  good  behaviour,  norty 
the  discipline  of  a  prison,  he  ought  to  be  looked  on  a> 
better  than  an  implacable  enemy,  and  a  perpetual  plague, 
such  a  0*00,  fcarafera,  the  wife  ought  to  be  r- 
divoree,  DO  ken  than  if  her  life  in    danger, 

constant  sickness  is  no  just  cause  for  separation  : 

under  such  i.i!-i  one  of  the 
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cipal  ends  and  conveniences  of  marriage.     While  a  suit  was  edward 

depending  for   tin:   breaking  some  of  the  capital  articles  of  v 

marriage,  the  man  was  to  allow  his  wife  a  maintenance  suitable 
to  her  quality  and  condition.  If  a  man  prosecuted  his  wife  for 
adultery,  or  attempting  his  lift*,  and  was  cast  in  the  court,  he 
was  to  fa  foil  half  baa  '-state  to  her  ;  neither  should  he  have  the 
liberty  of  alienating  that  rnoiety  without  her  consent  !  and,  in 
case  the  wife  brought  in  a  charge  of  the  same  nature  against 
hor  husband,  and  failed  in  the  proof,  she  was  neither  to  hare 
her  fortune  returned  nor  receive  any  advantage  which  might 
rwise  accrue  to  her  hy  her  husband ;  and,  lastly,  the  mar- 
riage wis  to  remain  undissolved.  If  a  man  prompted  his  wife  TV  pm-Hy 
to  turn  strumpet,  and  led  her  to  debauchery,  she  was  to  fall  ^/TwlSi- 
under  the  penalty  of  adulter)-,  the  husband  pronounced  a1 
procurer,  and  the  marriage  to  continue.  If  either  husband 
or  waft*,  convict  of  adultery,  can  prove  the  same  crime  upon  the 
party  impeaching,  they  were  both  to  suffer  the  same  pu 
ment.  and  neither  of  them  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  divorce.  All 
confidants  aud  assistants  in  scandalous  amours.  w  ho  eit  her  carry 
letters  or  messages,  or  furnish  libertines  with  their  houses  for 
such  purposes,  are  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  tie 
ecclesiastical  judge.  The  customary  separation  from  bed  and 
board,  the  marriage  remaining  firm  in  other  respects,  is  de- 
clared an  unreasonable  constitution,  repugnant  to  the  holy 
Scripture,  introductive  of  great  disorders,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  endured. 

The  ■  ],  \ t-iith  title  treats  of  the  admission  of  the  clergy  to 
benefices :  and  here  a  strict  examination  was  to  be  premised, 
that  the  hJohnn  "  might  lay  Ida  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  nor 
be  partaker  of  Other,  mens  sins."     Patrons  are  enjoined  to  I  Tim.  5. 
set  aside  all  regards  of  relation  and  mercenary  motives,  and  to  th*  ia 
present  purely  upon  the  score  of  proper  qualifications ;  for  the  f"tn*'- 
right  of  patronage  was  never  given  for  depredation  and  abuse, 

but  to  protect  Ibo  interest  of  the  Ohareh.    Those  patrons. 
•  fore,  who  dispose  of  livings  upon  a ni-.lit ions  of  avarice  and 
ecanihil,   •  .-it  her  to  withdraw   pad  of  the  tithes,  reserve  some 
of  the  buildings,  or  charge  the  t  with  a  pension,  were 

to  forfeit  their  presentation  for  that  turn;  and  who 

complied  with  IOC  i  rti  1  '•  uns  was  to  lose  that  living, 

and   be  disabled   of  taking  any  other.      Patr<  ,  not 

allowed  to  contract   for  the  granting  any  presentation  b- 
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CRAN-    the  church  was  void.     If  a  living  fa  ■•  lapse  from  the 

AiiJJ.V'.r.t   I*tron  as  far  as  the  crown,  and   tin-  king  did  not   present  a 
Tkn^aiij  a'x  months,  the  right  was  to  revert  to  the  patron,  and 
the  sainr    riivk.  in  ease  of  neglect,  as  before.      The    " 
before  their  admission  to  lienefices,  were  to  be   examined 
t  In-  archdeacon,  who  was  to  call  in  the.  assistance  of  such  trier* 
as  the  bishop  had  assigned  for  that  purpose  :   the  bishop  him- 
self is  likewise  exhorted  to  take  congnizancc  of  so  weighty  a 
matter.      An  uatli  is  likewise  required  of  the    clerk  to  answer 
clearly  to  the  questions  proposed  with  respect   to    the  R 
in  bind.      After   this    pn  limina:  \    CtOttOD,    fa  «  q. 

ainiiu'l  upon  his  bflfiel  in  the  holy  Trinity,  the  canon  uA 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  •  then  on  foot; 

and,  in  short,  he  was  to  be  tried  upon  each  part  of  the  Cale- 
chism ;  this  system  being  an  abstract  of  the  principal  part* 
of  religion.  And  to  prevent  any  heterodox  clergy  passing  d» 
the  triers  were  to  sound  their  belief  by  putting  queetiev 
upon  all  the  articles  of  heresy  mentioned  in  the  second  ! 
and  here  those  who  gave  unsitislactory  answers,  or  discern*! 
their  ignorance  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  wen?  to  bo  ad  a*tN 
Pluralities  were  altogether  disallowed  far  the  future,  l»ui  th» 
who  were  :dready  possessed  of  more  Uian  one  living  were  am 

to  be  dfatmbed.    Won  roaidonci  to  be  net 

person,  utdess  age.  sickness,  or  some  other  sufficient  etcaac 
could  be  alleged  ;  and  here  the  bishop  was  to  be  judge  of  tfc 
lit  of  the  allegation  ;  and  to  make  the  regulation  nor? 
precise  and  particular,  the  beneficed  person  was  to  go  to  kit 
living  two  mouths  after  institution.  Prebendaries  who  mi 
no  cures  annexed,  were  to  preach  in  1 1  ouring  church* 

however,  the)   had  live  yeftTS  allowed  to   itupi  ntSrlra  a 

the  university  ;  upon  condition  they  gave  the  bishop  art 
chapter  a  yearly  account  of  their  profi.ii.e-.  .  Itastarda  m 
1  sirred  the  ecclesiastical  function,  unless  they  appear  parties- 
larly  rem  for  parts,  learning,  and  good  bobavioor.    Bat 

no  recommendations  of  this  kind  was  a  Sufficient  dispensaC)* 
for  the  natural  children  of  patrons,  who  sometime",    had  d 
confidence  to  make  provision  for  their  unhap] 
but  since   the  treating  natural  children  with  so   rm 

"■  way  to  encourage  licentiousness,  therefore  all  snch  if 
unions  are  declared  void,  and  the  patron  was  to  lose  b 

on  pro  hue  via:     As  for  natural  infirmities,  and  dbndw- 
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tage  of  person,  nobody  was  to  lx>  refused  upon  that  se 

iinl.'ss  they  disabled  Um  penon  from  executing  his  office.  And,  » ..!__» 

tlnrrfore,  if  a  man  was  blind,  stammered  to  unintelligibleness,  ltAllllrft%w> 

or  had  so  rank  a  breath  that  no  company  could  well  bear  him,  ■ '  i<n— 

.  arv  womb* 

it  was  not  thought    pops   to  admit .  h:m    to    the   [HiaatllOOn'* tBimJbr 

The  clerks,  after  admission  to  a  benefice,  were  to  swear  tln-ir  . 
resolution  of  adhering  to  the  received  doctrine  ami  dwdplhw 
of  the  Church,  to  renounce  the  pope,  and  to  own  the  king 
siipi.  i  of  the  Church  of  England  under  Christ.     They 

likewise  to  swear  canonical  obedience  to  their  baehc 
that  they  stood  clear  of  simoniacal  contracts,  would  satisfy 
nothing  of  that  kind  node  by  any  other  person,  and  that  they 
would  never  charge  their  benefice  with,  any  new  pensions;  and, 
lastly,  those  who  intruded  into  any  spiritual  promotion  without 
authority  from  their  diocesan,  were  to  lose  the  bem-fiee,  and 
be  made  for  ever  uncapable  of  any  other  ;  and  for  further  dis- 
couragement of  such  presumption,  they  were  to  be  suspended 
from  their  function,  and  cxcoinmunioat' 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  relate  to  cessions,  resignations, 
and  exchanges  of  benefices,  which,  containing  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, I  shall  pass  over. 

The  fourteenth  slates  the  measures  of  purgation.     Clearing  ti*  mo»> 
one's  n  |  li  tat  ion  this  way  was  requisite   either  when  a  man  <fimW* 
-  character  by  common  fidttO,  Of  being  prosecuted 
.  tlir  proofs  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  law.  an<i 
were  supported  by  strong  presumptions;   for  win ■  ili.i.    was 
either  sufficient  evidence  of  the  crimes,  or  they  wanted  so 
much  as  a  probable  colour,  in  both  these  cases  there  was  no 
a  for  purgation.     Clerks  who  were  convicted  of  any  capital 
in  the  tflUfOml  courts,  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  their 
ition  in  the  Spiritual.      If  a  man  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
reported    to    disadvantage,    if  the  story  held  on  and   gained 
ground,  and  the  person  concerned  took  no  care  to  sileno 

"in-,  tlir  bishop  was  to  endeavour  to  clear  the  suspicion, 
and  enjoin    piiplr    to    OOOM  in  and  declare  their  knowledge; 
and  if  nobody  appeared,  he  was  to  seud  for  the  person  - 
pected,  and  in  case  he  refused  to  pur-  i$gbt 

suspend  him  ab  officio,  or  exclude  him  the  congregation.  By 
the  form  of  purgation  the  person  was  to  swear  himself  not 
guilty  of  the  etiini'  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  fortify  his  justifi- 
cation, his  compurgators  were  to  take  an  oath  the;. 
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he  had  sworn  nothing  but  what  was  true.  These  compur- 
gators ought  to  be  persons  of  a  clear  and  unquestioned  h> 
tegrity,  and  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  1>  -haviour  of 
the  person  they  roadbed  for.  Their  number  was  to  be  deter- 
mined  at  the  judge's  pleasure,  with  respect  to  this  general 
rule  notwithstanding,  that  persons  of  diet  -d-.ouM  l>rin$ 

more  compurgators  tlian  others  of  private  cotidi*  "d  to 

be  more  particular,  a  bishop  was  to  produce  some  bishops,  i 
priest  some  priests,  and  ever}'  body  some  of  his  own  rank  uA 
quality,  to  vindicate  his  innocence.  Nobody  ought  to  be  farad 
upon  the  otHcc  of  a  compurgator.     If  tl  opened  to 

insist  upon  a  greater  number  of  these  rooehen  t  ban  the  eqortj 
of  the  case  required,  the  person  suspected  might  appeal  to  tat 
archbishop ;  he  that  had  rescued  his  credit  from  any  coaae 
iinpn  |  a  legal  pure,  se  to  be  publicly  dedarcd 

innocent  bj  i!  ind  have  an  instrument  from  the  coat 

to  show  upon  occasion.  And  became  wickedness  rises  \n 
degrees,  and  takes  some  time  in  moving  to  the  last  excess,  tl* 
judge  was  to  break  the  opportunities,  and  cut  off  the  occamat 
of  miscarriage.     For   instance,    he   that  is  snap  I  r  a 

infamous  commerce  with  a  woman,  ought  to  1»  !  .  U» 

bom  where  she  lives,  and  all   correspoi  .ith  her:  sol 

in  OSes  the  judge's  order  is  contemned,  discipline  waa  to  folio*. 
He  that  fails  in  any  circumstance  of  his  purgation  ought  I* 
be  presumed  guilty;  but  this  rule  was  not  without  li  mi  farina, 
for  if  a  person  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  fell  short  in  bs 
defence,  he  wee  not  immediately  t<>  be  thrown  up  to  the  rrd 
magistrate,  because  such  a  failure  is  rather  s  presumption  tbsi 
clear  evidence.  And,  to  conclude  this  head,  all  Mipei 
purgations,  though  supj»orted  by  an< 
forborne:  such  as  duels,  heated  ploughshares,  or  sc 

The  fifteenth  settles  the  business  of  dilapidations, 
the  measures  for  reparation  of  parsonage-hoiis.es,   appoints  1 
penalties  for  destroying  timber  upon  the  estates  of  the  Che 
and  mentions  the  persona  who  were  to  repair  the  boil- 
ing to  cathedrals,  colleges,  and  hospitals. 

The  sixteenth  touches  upon  alienations  of  church-It 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  done  by  way  of  I 
or  exchange,  without  the  bishop's    and  patron's  eon- 
leases  of  farms  made  by  ecclesiastics  were  either  to  exceed  i 
term  often  years,  or  bind  the  successor. 


present 
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The  seventeenth  concerns  elections  in  cathedrals  and  col-  I DV  kBJ) 

leges:  and  hi  n   ih<-   proceedings  are  to  be  governed  by  the  »        » 

statutes  of  the  respective  places,  provided  there  h  nothing  in  Kbth,m- 
them  repugnant  either  to  the  reformed  religion  of  the  realm, 
nr  tti  the  constitutions  comprised  in  this  book. 

The  eighteenth  fences  against  mercenary  dispositions  of  TK*a*Tmj4 
livings.  And  here,  the  indirect  practices  of  lay-patrons  are  Uf.jainmt. 
reckoned  up.  For  the  purpose,  some  were  so  rapacious  as  to 
reserve  the  whole  pro6ts  and  perquisite*  of  the  benefice  to 
themselves,  allow  ino  only  some  small  pension  to  the  incumbent: 
others  were  somewhat  better  natured  in  their  dishonesty,  and 
bargained  with  the  parson  to  quit  nothing  hut  the  glebe.  Others 
were  contented  with  keeping  tin  parsonage-houses  for  them- 
selves. And  almost  all  (be  rest  bring  the  clergy  under  ar 
for  the  payment  of  an  annual  pension  or  rent,  or  procure  a 
discharge  from  paying  their  tithes,  or  maim  the  living  in  some 
circumstance  or  other  :  insomuch,  that  there  are  very  few  who 
part  with  a  presentation  without  Home  fraudulent  and  sacrile- 
gious reserve.  To  meet  with  this  BeamUUM  practice,  all  such 
contracts  and  covenants  arc  declared  void  :  and  when  the 
ordinary  had  ground  to  suspect  such  foul  dealing,  and  could  not 
make  out  the  proof,  the  clerk  was  not  to  have  institution  till 
he  had  passed  through  a  canonical  purgation,  and  when  a  clerk 
wa>  i    "f  an\  simoniacal  contract,  he  was  not  only  to 

forfeii   hi-   1    :  leain  uucenthk  ,,{ any  spiritual  pro- 

motion for  the  future. 

nineteenth  regulates  divine  service.     In  cathedrals  and  .130. 
colleges  the  Common  Prayer  was  to  be  said  ever}' 
with  the  Litany  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  the  Commu- 
nion-office on  holydavs.     All  the  prcliendnries  and  clerks  who 
wen.1  maintained  upon  .it   the  Church,  were  to  be 

present  at  morning  and  e\  cuing  prayer,  unless  they  could  fairly 
excuse  their  ahsencc.     There  was  to  be  a  communion  on 
days  and  holydavs  where  the  hishop,  the  dean,  the  archdeacon, 
the   prebends,  with  the   natt  of   bhn  d  in  to  rce 

There  was  to  be  no  preaching  at  cathedrals  in  the  morning,  for 
fear  of  drawing  the  |  BOpk  Emm  their  own  parishes:  but  in  the 

Boon  there  wni  to  be  a  sermon  bofbM  evening  prayer.     In  /?■/«/<«- 
singing  of  psalms,  the  clergy  were  to  manage  in  such  a  manner 
as  was  most  likely  to  recommend  the  service   and  raise  the 

•  otion  of  the  audience.     To  this  end   they  were  to  confine 
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themselves  tn  plain  song,  and  keep  within  (lie  eamjiass  of  a  fcw 
notes;  and,  therefore,  all  blending  them  with  too  much  art, 
all  strains  and  delicacies  of  music  were  to  be  avoided:  and 
especially,  they  were  not  to  shake  so  far  as  to  make  the  words 
unintelligible.  And  in  this  psalmody  the  people  were  to  bear 
a  part  with  the  choir,      lu  parish- churcl;  a  was  to  be  a 

sermon  or  homily  in  th  rod  an  boor  BfM  :■  Us- 

ing the  Oatochitm    in   the  aft-  »>here,  after   eveeiag 

prayer,  the  parson,  with  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
parish,  was  to  direct  the  disposition  of  the  money  given  U 
pious  uses.  And  at  this  time,  public  penance  was  to  be  under 
gone,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Ghnrefa  exorciacd.  When  then 
appeared  a  necessity  of  proceeding  tn  excommunication,  th» 
bishop  was  to  be  applied  to  ;  and  after  his  consent  authee- 
tically  granted,  the  censure  was  to  be  publicly  pronounced  in 
the  Church.  The  sacraments  were  not  to  be  administered,  aor 
Common  Prayer  read  in  chapels  without  great  necessity,  t 
being  most  fit  the  people  should  frequent  their  parish-ehuna, 
and  the  flock  keep  close  to  their  pastor.  It  was  likewise  far 
bidden  to  give  the  sacrament  in  private  houses  :  for  by  tka 
means  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  the  spreading  of  het* 
rodoxy.  Besides,  such  separate  meetings  weakened  that  unw 
and  ebaritj  which  the  holy  eucbarist  I  to  promote. 

However,  then  was  an  exception  for  sick  people,  and  pema 
of  quality  who  had  numerous  families:  under  th 
that  the  pariah-priest  might  be  no  loser  by  such  a   privilege. 
And  over  and  above;  all  chapels  and  private  administration 
vera  to  be  governed  by  the  Rubric  in  the  Common  Pi 
The  twentieth  dilates  upon  the  maintenance  and   • 
parish-clerks,  and  from  thence  proceeds  to  the  bnsioc 
matingcmciit  of  churchwardens,  deacons,   and  priests: 
latter,  provided  thej  lived  single,  were  not  to  entertain 
woman  in  their  bouses,  under  threescore  years  of  a g 
mothers,  sisters,  or  aunts.  Rural  deans  were; 
by  the  bishop  for  every  deanery  j  they  were  to  continue 

business  was  to  make  a  report    to    the 
the    bebaviovr  of  the  priests,   deacons,  church  \m 
within  their  precincts.  They  were  likewise  to  delal 
of  beretica,  prt  strumpete,  libertines,  and  pohj 

and,  in  short,  to  inform  the  ordinary  of  all  people  wl 
remarkahly  scandalous  :  these  rural  dean-  nipoi 
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'  :iil  suspected  persons  before  tbein,  to  examine  th*-ir  misbe-  L!>ward 

haviour,  and   transmit   their   proceedings  in  writing   to   the  . ._ , 

bishops  within  ten  days.     Thej  were  likewise  to   certify  the 
ordinary    every    six    months    how    many    sermons    had    been 
preached  within  their  doSDOfJN     The  archdeacon's  post  was  to 
be  next  the  bishop  in   the  government  of  the  diocese,  with  a 
reservation  for  the  privilege  of  the  dean,  with  respect  to  the 
cathedral.      Dm    archdeacon   was  always  to   be  a  priest,  his 
hOMMtt  was  to  reside  upon  his  jurisdiction,  to  preach,  to 
to  superintend  the  rural  deans:  to  visit  his  archdeaconry  ( 
in  the  year  at  least,  and  transmit  an  account  to  tin   biihop  of 
tho  state  of  the  diocese,  within  three  weeks  after  even  visita- 
Tbe  dean's  office  was  to  take  care  that  tmry  thing  was 
regularly  managed   within    the  jurisdiction    of  the  cathedral. 
Ami,  therefor.-,  he  was  not  to  he  non-resident   with' 
from  thr  Li-hop.    In  cathedrals,  the  prebendaries  were  (q  n 
upon  some  part  of  Scripture  thrice  a  week,  or  at  least  to  pro- 
cure some  dirine  for  that  purpose.     Tin-  whole  diocese,  both 
clergy  and  Laity .  were  to  DO  under  the  bishop,  and  to  lie  go- 
verned by  bis  discipline  and  direction,     lie  was  to  preach  in  n#*oi«j.-i 
his  cathedral,  not  to  ordain  either  at  random  or  for  reward. 

rt  c  1 1 1 1  -laints  against  disorderly  curates,  and  deprive  them : 
to  take  up  quarrels  amongst  the  clergy :  to  prescribe  order- 
refonnation  of  manners:  to  visit  his  diocese  every  third  year: 
to  exert  the  censures  of  the  Church  in  places  exempt  as  well 
as  the  rest:  and  in  case  ho  visited  nftener,  he  was  to  receive 
no  pi.  iiii.iti.ui ..  hut   support   the  charge  himself.      He  was  to  Ay' 
ry  careful  in  the  choice  and  management  of  his  family :  V«*w. 
lie  was  not  to  entertain  any  fantastical  extravagant  people:  no-  {?""'';  "."'' 
bodjj  tliat  was  scandalous  for  wine,  women,  or  play.    His  house  <*r«f«ttr- 
was,  as  it  were,  to  be  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Iflte  that  of  St.  Austin  and  other  piiniirivc  prelates. 

hishops'  wives  were  not  to  be  airy.  idle,  or  over- < Ire 
The  same  rule  for  sobriety  and  discretion  was  to  he  set  for  their 
••In I. Iron  :  and  all  this  expectation   to  reach  the  rest  of  the 

v,  however  dignified  01  distinguished  i  in  short,  Ik 

ipSSB  of  the  order  were  to  avoid  every  thing  that  ini'jlit 

bring  an  imputation  of  lenity.  IqXUTY,  or  pride,     Those  bishops 

who  were  visitors  of  colleges  were  to  see  the  statutes  observed, 

divinity  lectures  kept  up,  worthy   men  encouraged,  and 

[farther,  btebapil  were  to   reside  spoil  their 

v . - 1 .  v.  I   i 
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dtoccsc,  unless  urgent  business  of  Church  or  State  called  than 
where,  :    and    when  th«*y  grew  disabled  for  their  function 
r  by  age  or  sickness,  fcl  ;<>  Ik?  represented  by  coad- 

jutors. The  archbishop  was  once  to  visit  bis  wind'*  province, 
if  practicable  :  he  was  to  inspect  the  management  of  his  suf- 
fragans, to  collate  to  benefices,  and  perform  the  Other  functMM 
of  the  diocesan,    during  a  vacancy      to    depril  ■  rigilit 

bishops,  and  put  other!  in  their  places :  to  receive  and  judge 
appeals :  t"  take  up  disputes  and  difference*  between  the  pro- 
rincial  bishops.  And  if  the.  n •••hi. ishop  and  his  suffragans  hap- 
88 1 .  pencd  to  disagree,  the  king  was  to  decide  the  controversy.  It 
was  likewise  part  of  the  archbishop's  business  to  convene  nrs* 
finch]  synods    at  the    kb  r.     When  such  assembha 

were  intimat  pjf  bishop  was  bound  cither  to  appear,  i 

send  his  excuse  by  a  proxy. 

Diocesan  synods  are  prescribed  as  the  beet  expedient  to  pre- 
w  and  discipline,  and  to  maintain  a  good  eon* 
spondencu  between  the  bishop  and  his  clergy.      Those  erne* 
were  to  bo  held  once  a  year,  in  the  beginning  of  Lent,  ttnt& 
clergy  might  have  time  to  return  to  theii  s  before  Pda 

Sunday.     And  if  it  happened  so,  that  t)>  ■  could  net  W 

present,  the  archdeacon  was  to  snpplj  his  place.      The  «] 

pen  "ith  singing  the  li:    d]        I  I        -It-ncou  i 

bishop  was  to  make  a  sermon  in  English,  unless  some 
dinary  ooouion  required  another  language.    When  sermon' 
done,   they  wore  to  receive   the    communion  ;   after    this 
hish«.p  and  all  the  clergy  were  to  withdraw  to    some 
apartment,  and  ban  0  debate  those  matters 

lodged  most  necessary.     For  instance :  all  late 
doxies  win;  to  be  censured,  and  mistakes  in  the  exj 
of  Beriptures  rectifted,  differences  amongst  the  clergy 
mined  and  decided,  and  inquiries  made  coii' 
And  here  every  priest  was  to  bo  asked  his  opinion  upon  I 
points  in  question.     The  bishop  was  to  report  the  sense  eh 
noai  learned    and  deoidi    the  oontrovcrsj  bimoelf.     And 
cause  it  i  anient    to   keep   th  iany 

together,  the  hearing  of  those  causes  which  requin<l  morel 
was  either  referred  to  the  bishop's  court,  or  to  tlu) 
at  h  ing;   the   decreet 

.1  afthei  bj  the  bishop  or 
ill.-   inferior   clergy.     Howeter,   in 
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thought  themselves  B&dtr  i  grievance,  they  had  the  liberty  of  EDWAItfi 

appealing  to   the  archbishop,  who  was  empowered  either  to  - , 

i  rectify  the  decree.  Hut  then  lh:it  part  of  the  sen- 
tence which  was  left  unreversed  by  the  metropolitan  was  to 
remain  in  full  force. 

The  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  twenty-third,   and  t 
fourth  titles  relate  to  churchwardens,  universities,  tithes,  tod 
visitations,  which    having   been    either   touched   already,    or 
affording  nothing  boJ  what  may  be  commonly  met  with,  I  shall 
naive  the  abstract. 

The  twenty-fifth  is  spent  in  laying  down  rules  concerning  / 
wills,  and  other  dependencies  of  that  head.     Several  persons  2£J,  £m* 
are  barred  the  privilege  of  making  a  will.     For  the  purpose,  "*fl«- 
marricd  women,  slaves,  and  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.     Those  who  are   not  compos  mentis,  unless  in  their  lucid 
intervals:  people  that  are  deaf  and  dumb,  unless  it  is  proved 
by  sufficient  witness  that  they  can  express  their  minds  intel- 
ligibly  by  signs.     Heretics  are  barred  the  liberty  of  making 
their  will,  and  so  were  those  who  had  either  sentence  of  death, 
nt.  or  perpetaa]  imprisonment  passed  upon 

them.  Those,  likewise,  wen-  .li-ni.il  this  privilege  who  refused 
to  disengage  from  their  wenches  till  th«v  had  a  near  pro-; 

of  death)    Those  who  wrote  li'«  Is  to  A  itroy  their  ne%hb 

credit,  win-  ware  "-trumpets  or  panders,  unless  they  Had  donj 
public  penance,  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  any  thing  by 
will.     And    lastly,  BS9fSB9  wore  ranged  ini>  dis- 

ability.   However,  several  of  these  persons,  though  they  could 
a  will  to  the  customary  compass  and  extent,  had, 
notwithstanding,  the  liberty  of  leaving  legacies  for  pious  uses: 
that  is,  to  discharge  prisoners  for  debt,  to  rsfi  iiaius  and 

widows,  and  all  people  under  indigence  and  distress :  to  fur- 
nish |>oor  maids  with  a  portion  to  marry  them,  to  maintain 
scholars  in  the  university,  and  to  re]  So  man's 

son  oughl  to  be    ^inherited,  or  overlooked  in  his  father's  will, 

f    the   following    provocation*:    that  is,    unless    he  has  MoWn 

assaulted  his  fat  int.  dune  him  an;  ranarhabfc  injury  i  TZT' 


pose,  prosecuted  him  in  any  00)  rtcf  josl  of  disaffection 

or  malice,  and  not  to  do  service  to  the  government  :   if   i .<•  has 
been  concerned  in  any  dangerous  practice  against  hi 
or  mother:  if  ho  has  debauch'  d  his  m  >;  has 

raised  a  ralumnv  against  his  father,  or  ruined  his  fortune  in  a 
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groat  e:  if  ht  lias  refused  to  lie  his  bail 

ii  oin  making  his  will :  hi  any  of  these  cases,  his  father 
the  liberty  of  leaving  him  nothing. 

The  next  title  treats  cone  lesiastical  censures: 

it,  is  laid  down  fur  a  general  rule,  tliat  where  t lie  pi 
in-: ut  is  not  stated  in  this  collection,  the  judge  was  to 
:ir  discretion.    Ciunmutation  of  penance  was  uot  allowed,  unle* 
in  extraordinary   cases :    ami 

the  money  WM  to  bo  put  into  the  poor's  chest  in  the  parifi 
where  tin  |   lived,  or  where  the  crime  was 

but  in  i-a.se  of  a  jienance  was  to  be  done  in 

and  no  money  taken  to  cover  the  disgrace. 

The  twenty-seventh,  t-  i  th.  and  |  t.intK  t«u4 

upon  nupension,  aaqoeetntion,  and  deprivation  Whoa  a 
bishop   was  to  be  d,  the  archbishop   and    two  oder 

Inahope  of  the   ki  i nation  were  to  try   the  cause,  asd 

pronounce  the  sentence. 

'I'lii-  thirtieth  tit!  11    inent 

lates  to  excommunication.  Tin.-  power  of  tho  keys,  as  U* 
book  affinus,  was  grauted  by  our  Saviour  to  the  Church:  it 
is  lodged  with  the  ecclesiastical  governors:  the  end  «>f  it  is* 
maintain  tin;  authority  of  the  societv,  to  tin  -r  into  tor 

criminals,  and  driw  them  bo  j  i.     This  censure  •« 

not  t«>  be  exerted  but  in  eases  of  extremity     none  but  gw* 

be  root  of  religion,  or  make  a  brad 
to  fall  under  this  di  -kinds* 

those  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  tl 

tans.     In  short,  thiB  rigni  •lir-o! 

ought   never  to  be  made   n-c  of,  excepting  when   people 
hardened  in  their  wickedness,  and  thai   is.  when   th 
make  a  j  if  a   eit.it 

to  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.     A  whole  societi 

ration  was  not  to  be  excommunicated,   beoause  in 
collective  bodies  there  was  great  vat  i  I    liners  :   aud 

is  no  reason  i  persona  should  .sutler  for  ti 

did  not  belong  t« .  them.     This  cei 
without  mature  deliberation.     It  was  wished  tlu 
of  lb  t,  might  ie  for  tat 

lemni  1 1  disciiriinc  •  .anea 

the  archbishop,  the  bishop   or  boom  su! 
ordinary,  vra    to   end  for  the  where  the  oriminal  li»d 
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for  two  or  three  priests  of  character,  together  with  a  jo-  \RD 

ace  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  after  the  point  had  been  * • 

thoroughly  debited  by  this  oompany,  the  sentence  was  to  be 

'.iiiiN.I.   entered   in  writing  and  a  copy  of  it  given  upon 

ml  to  the  excommunicated  person.    The  sentence  wa 
bc  certified  in  the  pariah  and  neighbourhood,  that  they  might 
avoid  the  company  of  the  offender.     The  curate  of  the  parish 
wan  to  read  the  excommunication  the  next  Sunday  before  the 

congregation.    And  to  make  the  greater  imnrcwifon.  he  was 

to  dilate   BOOH  the  l ■«  6aa:    for  the  purpose,  that  the 

person  befog  >tni.-k  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  was  to 
I*  thrown  out  of  tfaa  society  like  a  dead  member,  excluded  I 
participation  of  the  LonTe  Sapper,  the  benefit  afdSrift 
and  Christian  ear  .  cut  off  from  the  espeotati  •■■•  "i 

happiness,  and  the  protection  of  Providence;    and  oonahjne  I 
to  eternal  punishment  and  the  tyranny  of  the  devil :  that 
fttfa  was  to  be  the  wretched  condition  of  the  person  excom 
numicatcil,  unless  to  recollection,  reformed  his  man 

ners,  and  gBfS  the  Church  satisfaction  ;  but  BB  long  as  lie 
continued  unrelenting,  nobody  waa  to  pray,  to  eat,  or  drink 
with  him,  to  salute  him,  or  invito  him  to  their  houses.     11 

toourae  of  commerce,  as  to  buying  and  selling, 
was  not  barred:    and  if  any   person  made  him   a  charit a 
\isit  in  order  to  his  recoveiy.  it  was  not  within  the  prohibit 
Those  who,  after  admonition,  did  not  decline  conversing  with 
excommunicato  id  pi  t-hiw,  wen  tfl   b  munieated   them- 

selves.    If  a  niau  continued  forty   days  obstinate  under 
censure,  DmanJOltion   was  to  be   certili  the 

.  and  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  haililfs   to  1 
him  into  custody  -.  and  in  case  they  should  1m-  biassed  either 
by  favour  or  money,  and  not  commit  him  within  <ht. 

ih.y  Bran    tO   pay   treble  damages  of  all  the  charge  BKpended 

■  proeaai    ]  put  ia  th 

chest,  where  the  ordinary  should  da  i  if  the  si 

bailiff  trifled  anot'  Igfat,  the  fine  was  to  lie  doubled: 

and  if  the  person  imprisoned  was  enlarged,  ox  tnfll  BMlta 

anea  fare  he  had  made  a  m  to  the  ordinary,  I 

sheriff  or  keej>er  were  to  1m-  fined  the  sum  alsive- mentioned. 
With  the  additional   penalty  of  ten   pounds  up  tl     to  l  he  poor's 
nd  in  case  they  refused.  <•!   wars  dilatory  in  paying 
the  money,  the  joatBow  of  peace  wi 
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their  lawls,  and 


thi 


.roods,  or  enter  u 

until  they  had  made  ntnuuicat 

made  his  submission,  he  was  to   bo  re*.  •  com- 

munion, and  tb'.'  '•■•iisiit..'  taken  off.  ^N" li ei\  any  criminal  wm 
i-al  court  for  e  capita]  offence,  and  after- 
wards pardoned  by  the  crown,  his  pardon  was  to  be  DO  proton 
tion  from  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  I'nloss,  therefor*,  he 
submitted  to  penance,  and  made  reparation  for  the 
given,  he  was  to  1  ted. 

The  book  having  thus  maintained  tl  ■  of  the 

lodged  in  the  Church  by  our  Saviour's  commission,  it  is 
what  surprising  to  find  the  kings  supremacy  asserted  to  » 
aeemiiiL'  one/  with  this  doctrine:  far,  under  the  thl* 

of  the  Office  and  Jurisdiction  of  Ecclesiastical  .lodges,  it  is 
affirmed,  M  that  the  king  has  the  same  extended  and  M 
jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  upon  the  archbishop* 
bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  cl>    .  minions,  as  h» 

has  over  bifl  lay  subject*.*1     The  reason  of  this  assertion  k.  be- 
cause all  jurisdiction  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  is  derived 
from  the  crown,  as  from  one  and  the  same  fountain. 
Tkmnmmer      Ton-turn:  the  form  of  absolving  excommunicated  person 
tmpf»mit*uu  was  this.     The  penitent  was  to  come  to  the  church-door  a  a 
^""       habit  assigned  him  by  the  ordinary,  the  parson  was  to  una 
him,  and  demand  of  trim,  before  the  congregation,  whether  ar 
was  desirous  to  confess  his  faults  before  Cud  and  the  as& 
ence,  and  to  be  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  Charts 
when  he  answered  "  Yes,"  the  priest  was  to  bring  him  ii 
church,  to  set  forth  his  submission,  how  ready  he  was 
knowledge  his  miscarriage ;  that  u|n»n  such  signs  of 
ance  and  humiliation  be  was  not  to  be  n  Tliat,  in 

cases,  they  ought  t->  ri.n-.idiT  their  own  infirmities,  and 
passionate  the  frailties  of  human  nature:    "That  there 
note  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  lhat  repents,   than 
Luke  15.      ninety-nine  just  persons,  which  need  no  ^epentance.,, 

this  the  priest  was  to  address  the  excommunicated  person, 
exhort  him  to  examine  his  conscience,  to  be  well  assured  of! 
sincerity,  and  not  trifle  with  God  and  the  Church.      L*j 
the  penitent  was  either  to  kneel  or  li-.-  prostrate,  make  his  est 
feasion  t  lament  hi*  condition,  abhor  his  miscarriap. 

and  beg  the   Divine  assistance  to  preserve  him  fr 
After  this  he  was  to  rise,  and  being  carried  to  an  emit 
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where  ha  might  be  better  .seen  and  beard,  be  was  to  apply 

himself  to  the  congregation,  to  declare  his  unworthiness  in  the  - /J . 

strongest  terms  of  remorse  and  compunction,  to  make  parti- 
cular mention  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  excommunicated ; 
to  pray  Qod  bis  example  might  prove  hurtful  to  nobody,  but 
tliat  rather  the  dcplorablonc&s  of  bus  condition,  and  the  shame 
he  bad  undergone,  might  restrain  them  from  the  like  miscar- 
riage:  and,  lastly,  he  was  to  beg  li  rogation's  pa- 
and  entreat  them  to  admit  him  to  *—">■—  IhtO  0M 
priatt  was  to  ask  the  |>eople,  whether  they  were  willing  to 
grant  his  request,  who  answering  tl  the  parson  was  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  absolve  him  in  this  form  :— 

„'o  to  coram  hiic  ecclesia,  eujus  mihi  ad:  m-  jv/m* ,, 

missa  est,  te  tuorum  preni'i  dt  lictorum,  et  cxcomiminirationia  ■*"*■'*•• 
exsolvo  vinculis,  per  authoritatem  Dei,  potestatem  Jesu  Christ! 
et  Spiritus  Saneti,  consontientibus  hujus  ecclesirc  pnrsenti 
membris.  et  etiam  ordiuario  siilf'ragaute,  tibiquc  rursus  pristi- 

in  BOflWI  tuum  locum,  et  plenum  jus,  resti': 
After  this  the  pastor  was  to  embrace  the  penitent,  to  salute 
him  on  the  cheek,  to  raise  him  from  his  knees,  and  load  him 
to  the  eommuniou-table,  where  a  hymn  was  to  be  sung,  and  a 
tlianksgiving  prayer  made  fee  lii^  recovery. 

The  rest  of  the  titles  are  spent  in  regulations  for  the  MMJ 
siastical  courts,  in  general  <1.  Unit  ions,  directing  the  process, 
and  reciting  the  grounds  and  maxims  of  the  civil  anil  canon 
law.     Under  the  title  of  Appeals,   there  is  one  thing   I 
remarkable,  which  I  shall  mention.     The  order  was  fixed  thus : 
the  person  who  thought  himself  aggrieved  liad  the  liherty  of 

ding  from  the  archdeacon,  or  dean,  or  any  other  sukdtern 
jurisdiction,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese:  from  the  bishop  to 
the  archbishop,  and  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king.  And, 
when  the  cause  came  as  high  as  the  crown,  it  was  either  to  be 
determined  l>\  a  |  :■  ineial  council,  or  by  three  or  four  bishops 
of  the  king's  nomination.  And  thus  the  delegates  in  the  bet 
resort  were  all  churchmen. 

The  law  runs  all  in  the  king's  name,  and  bespeaks  in  person 
the  whok  book.     The  supremacy  lately  rel.nnwledged 

h  father  i  obablv  occasion   tl  r.      Besides, 

parliament  of  this  reign  had  transferred  the  whole  legisla- 
ture, as  to  this  affair,  upon  a  committee  nominated  bj  the  kinij 
and  conned  ;  king  falling  into  a  consumption,  which 
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proved  mortal  the  r,  the  book  miscarrR-i  pav- 

ing through  the  forms  required  I'v  the  act. 

Holbeck,  bfahofi  of  Lincoln,  died  in  August,  the  last  year; 
but,  by  the  interest  of  some  courtiers,  the  bishopric  was  kept 
in  the  king's  hands  until  this  summer,  when  ir  «n 

promoted  thither.      During  this  vacancy  the  see  was  hombW 
d  ;  and  all  the  manors,  excepting  that  of  Dugden.  wroitol 
from 

It  was  the  custom  of  thus  reign,  aa  one  of  our  learn*! 
historians  observes,  to  seize  these  opportunities.  To  give  the 
reader  his  own  words :  "  In  all  the  vacancies  of  sees,**  says  he, 
M  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  beat  lands  taken  from  then, 
and  their  r<  vcnn.s  brought  to  so  low  a  condition  that  it  v»» 
scarce  possible  for  the  bishops  to  subsist.  And  yet,  if  aflat 
was  so  taken  from  them  had  been  converted  to  good  uses,— to 
the  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  clergy, — it  had  bea 
mitigation  of  so  heinous  a  robbery  ;  but  these  lands  *m 
Miatehed  up  by  i'miv  hungry  courtier,  who  fbufl  I 
■  easiest  way  to  be  satisfied  in  their  pretensions." 

These  depredations  occasioned  the  publisliing  a  tract  tail 
year,  for  retrieving  the  credit  of  the  clergy,  and  supporter 
ieeenl  provision.  It  was  dedicated  to  Uooderidt 
lord  chancellor,  and  bishop  of  Ely.  The  author  complains,  tat 
patrimony  of  the  Church  was  seized  to  such  a  scandakai 
degree,  that  many  of  tin  clergy  were  forced  to  subsist  tbta- 
selves  upon  mean  and  mechanic  emploj  and  apt> 

business   dishonourable    to    their    function  :     that    such  drtf 
poverty   had   brought  on  ignorance,  of  course,  and  made 
great  part  of  the  curates  remarkably  underqunlilinl  :   that 
was  a  reproach  to  the  kingdom,  and  ill   complexion 

the  Reformation. 

About  this  time,  the  lords  of  the  council  sat  at 
and  reprimanded  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen 
their    negligeut    government,    and     particularly    for    81 
provisions  to  be  sold  at  unreasonable  rates.     The  rest  of 
burgh  a  ensured  for  irregularities  in  trade. 

short,   they  were  told,  that  unless  this  malmanagement 
speedily   reformed,    the   king  would  seize    their  ehnr 
govern  the  city  by  officers  of  his  own  nomination. 

The  prinoau  Hary.  as  hath  Iieen  obsei 
removed  from  her  persuasion.     However,  bishop  li'u 


in  tin-  neighbourhood  of  her  house  at  Hunsden  in  Hertfordshire,  BDW 

resolved  to  wait  on  her.     She  saluted  him  at  first  in  a  very. .  _ 

friendly  manner.  I  nu -named  liim  in  discourse,  and  gave  order  f^T; 
for  his  dining  with  her  officers ;  but,  afterwards,  offering  to  '*'??*?' 
preach  before  her,  she  was  shocked  at  the  motion,  and  desired  ^nm 
him  to  answer  that  question  himself.      Hut  when  tl<> 
pressed  on,  and  told  the  princess  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
offer  her  grace  a  sermon,  she  rt- j»li«.-«  1,  with  an  air  of  disturbance, 
"  that  since    he  weut  so  far  in    the  request,  and    refused  to 
collect  her  inclination,  the  parish-church  should  be  open   for 
him;   but  neither  herself  nor  any  of  li>  would    make 

part  of  the  audience."     The  bishop  said,  "  he  hoped  she  would 
not  refuse  Gods  word."     She  answered.  "  that  «hat  was  called 
God's  word  now  was  not  God's  word  in  her  father's  reign ;  and 
that  the  bishop  would  not  have  had  the  resolution  to  have 
talked  then  at  such  a  rate  of  liberty."     After  this,  she  fell  into 
an  invective  against  the  administration,  declared  she  was  not 
bound  by  the  laws  made  in  the  king's  minority  ;  hut  if,  when 
he  came  of  age,  he  approved  what  was  done,  she  was  ready  to 
-<••  .      She  dismissed  Ridley  with  thanks  for  his  visit,  but 
by  no  means  for  his  offering  a  sermon.     The  bishop,  having 
taken  leave  of  the  princess,  drank  with  Sir  Thomas  Whal 
in  the  dining-room ;  hut.  immediately  upon  it,  blamed  himself 
for  complying  with  the  invitation.     M  He  ought  not."  In-  said, 
1,4  to  have   drunk   m    ilm    place  where  t-iod's  word  was  refused: 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  retired,  and  shaken  off  the  dust  of  his 
a  testimony  against   the   house."     These  words  Hi 
BjMktt    with   unusual  emotion  and  vehemence,  for  which 
seems  to  commend  him.      Hut  since  the  princess  was  und 
excommunication,    whether   the  bishop  discovered  his  resent-  pn  w|_  ^ 
merit  too  far  or  not  may  he  somewhat  of  a  question.  i  "<»- 

To  look  over  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  in  a  word  or  two.  This 
year  the  nuoan  mother  made  an  interest  with  the  nobility,  and 
wrested  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Arran. 
The  earls  of  Angus,  Huntley,  Argyll,  Athol,  and  Cassilis, 
leailiug  quality  in  this  tuni.  This  princess  made  a 
halt  in  tho  execution  of  hear  project  for  some  months,  becaaoc 
the  young  queen  her  daughter  was  too  far  in  bet  miaority  :  for 
she  was  assured  II  (Mid  not  quit  his  post  tfll  the 

queen  was  ihi  I  •  lan.l.  lin- 

king is  SO  I  Li 
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3  to  the  government  of  any  person  formerly  pat 
upon  them  :  for,  at  this  ago,  they  arc  at  liberty  to  choose  their 
n  for  the  managing  the  administ rat "k»o 
till  they  come  to  a  full  majorit  n  the  strength  of  this 

privilege,  the  young  queen,  at.  her  mothers  suggestion,  made 
choice  of  the  French  king,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the 
of  Guise  Ins  toother,  for  bar  protectors,  nbo  transferred 
that  trust  upon  the  queen-uiuther.  The  queen-mother  convents 
the  nobility,  acquaints  them  frith  her  right,  and  demands  tW 
administration ;  and  when  the  governor  alleged  the  young 
queen  was  no  more  thin  eleven  years  of  age,  the  queen-toother, 
to  disappoint  all  ol  '-ted  that,  by  the  custom  of  thr 

kingdom,  the  young  king  »r  queen  might,  if  they  plflamj 
reckon  the  time  from  their  conception  to  their  birth  for  oat 
year.  The  governor  allowed  this  custom  as  to  a  king,  hot 
denied  than  was  any  precedent  for  a  queen.  The  point 
referred  to  the  nobility  at  Stirling  where  the  queen,  bari 
a  great  majority,  entered  upon  the  gUfUWUSnt, 

This  year,  some  little  time  before  the  earl  of  Arran 
remoud.  there  was  a  provincial  synod  held  at  Linlithgow, 
where  all  the  decrees  which  had  passed  in  the  council  of  Treat 
under  Paul  ill.  were  received.  There  were  likewise  actual 
canons  made  for  regulating  the  behaviour  of  the  clergy,  ins 
stopping  the  progress  of  heresy. 

To  return  to  England.  The  Reformation  was  aomewftai 
intemperatcly  carried  on  at  Oxford.  The  visitors  were  so  food 
of  novelty  that  they  ridiculed  the  university  degrees,  and  da 
aged  the  exercises.  They  called  the  universities  a  seat  far 
blockheads,  and  the  etews  of  the  whore  <>»'  Babylon;  and  u« 
schools  h  nIv  no  batter  name  than  the  devil's  cbapd' 

and,  after  hiving  marked  this  society  in  such   an    op 
manner,  it  is  no  wonder  they  left  them  nothing  to  abuse, 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  visitors  breaking  open  the 
treasury,  and  making  seizure  of  the  money,  plate,   and 
In  short,  many  records  relating  to  the  privileges  of  tl»e» 
sity  were  destroyed  ;  and  little,  with  respect  to 
improvement,  to  ornament  or  treasure,  left  remain 

In  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who 
got  over  the  bill  of  attainder,  in  the  last  parliament,  was 
deprived  by  |  OOOnUBiM. 

About  this  tim. .  the  famous  antiquary,  .John  Iceland, 
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parted  tl»i»  lit".?.      He  wm  bred  in  Christ  college,  iu  Cambridge.  KDWARD 

lb-  had  a  great  capacity  far  learning,  ami  iaaprOTod  his  genius  • ; * 

with  extraordinary  industry;  and  that,  l*ing  a  f»eraon  "i 
character,  he  waa  employed  by  the  late  king  to  examine  the  i*»~i 
libraries,  the  Leiger  books,  and  records  of  religious  houses,  and 
make  an  extract  of  the  remarkable  antiquities.  This  waa 
.  as  is  supposed,  when  the  project  of  dissolution  was  upon 
tin-  anvil.  This  commission  lieing  a  work  of  lime  ami  fatigue, 
king  Henry  allowed  him  a  handsome  pension  ;  but,  upon  this 
prince's  death,  the  encouragement  expired  with  him  ;  aud  thus 
LeJand,  being  thrown  up  to  hardship,  languished  away  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  public  discountenance,  it  is  probable,  I 
deep  into  his  mind  ;  fur,  at  last,  he  was  bo  unhappy  as  to  die 
distracted.  His  collections,  presented  to  the  late  king,  came 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Cheek.  Burton,  who  wrote  the 
antiquities  of  Leicestershire,  had  afterwards  four  volumes  of 
them,  which  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

This  year,  Bale,  the  centurist,  was  sent  into  Ireland.  He 
waa  an  author  not  without  learning,  1>nt  pushed  hjfl  satire  to 
such  a  degree  of  indecency,  t  bat  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
prefer  him  in  England ;  but,  the  sees  of  Armagh  and  Ossory 
in  Ireland  falling  void,  the  king  nominated  Dr.  Coodacre  to 
the  first,  aud  1  be  other. 

Altout  there  was  a  change  made  in  -i- of  the 

Garter.  It  seems,  the  credibility  of  the  history  of  St.  George 
was  questioned,  aud  the  ceremonies  of  the  solemnity  charged 
with  superstition.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  strike  out  the 
name  of  the  patron,  and  call  it  only  the  "  ( hrdor  of  tin-  <  iarter." 
The  festival  was  not  to  be  held  on  St.  George's  day,  but  at 
VVhitMintiile.  There  were  likewise  some  other  refot  i 
not  necessary  to  be  in  But  the  dissolution  of  the 

free  chapel  of  St.  George  in  Windsor  castle  is  thought  to  have  '' 

1  i  •         i       •  r      1  •  r  J,l'    ' 

been  the  main  design  of  this  new  ecnerm     and  thus  som. 

the  courtiers  would  bate  luid  an  oppon  the 

lands,  under  a  pretence  of  laying  them  to  the  crown  :  but  the 

king's  death  happening  not  long  after,  the  project  miscarried, 

the  new  regulation  was  set  aside,  and  the  solemnity  restored  to  ^0'"^IBt„, 

its  first  instit  i  li.it  the  story  of  St.  George,  as  to  tlie «»  »<«0 

main,  is  no  legendary  fiction, — at  least,  that  it  is  no" 

a  fair  appearance  of  truth, — the  reader  may  see  by  consulting 

the  authorities  on  the  margin.  Gtmr. 
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In  January  t!  r,  Ihfl   king  Ml  i'1 

cough :  the  physicians  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with,  ami 

' '  symptoms  grew  worse  and  worse,  insomuch,  that  when  tin 

parliament  met  on  the  first  of  March  following,  the  king  was 
in  no  condition  bo  go  bo  \v  Qstmfaatar,  bol  ordered  both  liouaes 

to  attend  him  at  WhMohsIl,  when  a  senium  WSE  -1  by 

Ridley,  bishop  of  London.     At  this  sessions  a  bill  passed  in 
the  house  of  Lords,  that  none  should  be  capable  i  >iri- 

tual    ]-r  unless  they  were  priests  or  deaOOl 

reasou  of  this  bill  was  because  dudj  young  persona  Q 

and    gentlemen's  son*,    hud   prebends   given    Minn   ujk.u    their 
proi a  they    designed    to   study    divinity,    and    qualify 

themselves  for  the  function  of  an  ecclesiastic:  but    it   » 
ihy    commonly    kepi    their  promotion*,    without    minding    to 
make    good    the    engagement.       To    prev«  I 
the  bishops  prevailed  with   the  temporal  lords,  to  concur  in 
a  ra  ;  i:t   after  all,  the  bill  miscarried  in  the  bona 

1     i  unions. 
Tk*  Mui*       This  parliament,  which  was  dissolved  on  the  last  of  March, 
A.T«Ji^"r"    passed  an  act  for  suppressing  the  bishopric  of  Durham.     The 
preamble  sets  forth,  "that  th.it  BOB  being  then  void,  the  dis- 
posal of  it  was  in  the  king,  thai  the  e\teut  of  it.  WBS  too  largo, 
and    reached    to    so    DUO)    distant    shires,    that  it    eoutd 
be  well  governed  by  ODe  bnhop  ,  and  since  the  king  out   of 
his  godly  disposition  wan  desirous  to  have  God's   bo 
I    in   these    parts,    which    for    lack  of  g<xxl  i 

and  learning,  i  wild  tnd  barbarous,  bis  majesty 

therefore   intended    to   haw-  tWO    bfahopt  DOS ! 

Durham,  which  should  be  endowed  i^and 

marks  annual   rent,  and  another  at  Newcastle,  which  should 

liav  md  marks  revenue  :  and  also  to  found  a  ■ 

church  »■  -.tie  with  a  deanery  and  chapt 

lands  of  the    lASfc  liam 

is   utieily  azl  d  and  dissolved,  and  auth. 

for  letters-patent  to  erect  the  new  bishoprics,   together  «ith 

y  and  chapter  at  Newcastle:   with  a  proviso  that  the 
deanery,    chapter,    an  1    cathedral    of    Durham,    should 

by  tlrifl  B< 

i  all  likelihood  fo 
i  hill,  ami 
duke  of  Nnithiiinlp,  tl.in.l.-    I  t0t  l>een  a  dif- 


atari 


bf>.  Bi 


u 


forcnt  dofMpjn  at  the  bottom,  the  new  erections  would  have  been  BDWAlO 

Bed,  rniil  the  Bet  taken  its  effect.     This  had  been  no  more 

thin  a  fast  deference  to  the  legislature  ;  but  this  provision  was 
in  a  great  measure  overlooked,  and  the  mask  pulled  ell"  in  a 
short  time:  for  in  May  following,  says  our  historian,  the 
temporalities  of  the  bishopric  WOW  seculau/.ed.  n,  My  33." 

to  a  county  palatine,  and  granted  to  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland. 

That  this  duke  had  a  prospect,  and  a  promise,  too,  of  tli< 
temporalities  of  this  see,  is  very  likely :  but  that  the  grant  was 
executed  in  form  of  law,  is  more  than  appears. 

As  for  Ridley,  he  was  not  only  named  without  effect,  as  our 
historian  reports,  but  actually  translated  from  London  to 
Durham.  For  in  tin-  instrument  by  which  Homier  was  re- IMJ. 
stored  to  the  see  of  London,  in  the  next  reign,  it  is  set  forth, 
thai  tin-  bishopric  of  London  was  then  void  by  the  translation 
of  Ridley  to  Durham,  upon  the  deprivation  of  Tunstal,  by  king 
Edward  VI.  :  and  thus  Bonner  was  re-invested,  without  pro- 
nouncing Ridley  deprived  of  the  see  of   London.      Rut  00   the 

contrary,  it  appears  by  the  register  that  Ridley  was  daprfan  >i  | 

of  the  bislioprir  of  London  for  heresy  and  sedition.  P 

The  crown  in  this  reign  had  great  accessions  of  wealth  :  the 
chantry  lands,  colleges,  free  chapeK  be.  amounted  to  a  great 
revenue  ;  to  which  wc  may  add,  the  seizing  a  great  many 
manors  belonging  to  rathadnlo and  bishoprics.    Beside*  this, 

lands  of  ,-everal  of  the  halls  and  com 
cluirgcd  with  reserved  rents,  for  furnishing  lights  and  obits, 
and  maintaining  chantry  priests.  To  take  off  this  incum- 
brance, the  city  paid  the  king  20,000/.  And  not  long  sine.-. 
be  received  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  the  French  king 
for  the  surrender  of  Boulogne.     Rut  notwithstanding  all  tl 

ordinary  prOVJ  "  the  exchequer,  the  royal  revenues 

were  considerably  lessened,  and  the  government  was  in 
to  the  value   of  '2.  From   hence,  it  b  plain,   hmv  unto-  a'Z'u*y^ 

wardly  the  treasury  was  managed,  and  how-  far   the    i 
served  themselves  of  the  king's  minority. 

The  lung's  fortune  thriving  thus  ill,  under  such  opportum 
of  improvement,  it  was  thought  fit  to  retrench  the  ev]>ensc8  of 
the  court,  and  put.  down  BOOM  of    the  tnbk-s.     Some  ol 
officers,  likewise,  of  less  interest,  had  their  management  in- 
spected, and  were  called  i  ok.      For  instance,  the  lord 
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•tions  there  is  no  reason  to  question,     The  loam 
lin  observes,  that  on  the  ninth  of  May,  tlus  year,  J 

I:  aery,  lord  chief  justice,  and  Sir  Robert  Howes,  master  of 
the  rolls,  ill.'  I; ilia's  commissioners  for  gathering  ecclesiastical 
<i»m>- goods,  held  their  session  at  W  ,  called  the  dean  and 

chapter  before  them,  and  ordered  "them  t<>  bring  in  a  true 
vJJU**4'  inventor}-  of  all  the  plate,  mips,  vestments,  and  other  00 
jCfVfcr**,  astical  goods,  which  belonged  :  urch."     The  piety  of 

former  ages,  the  solemnities  uf  coronations,  the  funerals  of 
princes  and  noblemen,  had  ornament  iiurch   with  plate, 

and    n-liyi.  mi    decorations,   and    furnished    it    witli    > 
habits,  to  an  immense  vahn  :   l-ut  there  was  nobody  so  hardy 
as    to    lock    the  church  doort,    to    conceal   the  treasure,  and 
address  the  council.     No;    tin-  order  was  obeyed,  the  holy 
nitore  delivered,  and  I  Oder  share  of  it  returned  I 

for  Ih'viiJ     en  This  \  ■  i .  1 1 1  was  followed 

at  St.  Paul's,  and  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  commis- 
sioners'' business  was  to  make  seizure  of  all  goods  in  cathedral 
or  parish  church;  s  ;  and  thus  all  jewels  and  gold,  all  silver 
crosses,  candlesticks,  chalices,  and  ready  money,  were  within 
their  instruct  inns.  They  RON  likewise  empowered  to  cam'  off 
all  copes  of  gold  or  silver  tissue,  and  all  other  officiating  habits 
and  ornamental  furniture  of  value.  They  were  hound  to  leave 
no  more  than  one  chalice  for  the  communion  service ;  and,  as 
for  other  conveniences  and  embellishments,  they  were  enti' 

"II. 

C  undressing  (  was,  it  & 

1  to  the  king  "  m  en  faofleneite  expedient,  and  on] 

ing  for   the  superfluous  plate,  and    other   goods    that    lay 
.   -'ir.  churches,  more  for  pomp  than  u 

Bat  those  who  nailed  those  things  superfluous,  and  shnx 
so  slender  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  religion,  were  non 
host  reformers.      Had  these  people  g--  D  tin    mi 

Josiah,  as  they  did  in  this  of  Edward  VI.,  they  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  retrenched  tl  i-e  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 

tion, |  I  Qod  at  a  more  frugal  rate.     They  would  havn 

ihsfu  '■   most  of  the  gold  | 

flm  iinnrmwri  magnifi  od  led  bat  little  plunder  for 
Nebai 

Our  lea>  jeema  to                            •>'*•> 

opinion)  for.  notwithstanding  he  taxes  ll.vliu  for  la 
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much  load  upon  the  young  prince's  memory,  yet  he 
signing  the  commission  upon  the  BOOK  of  sickness,  and  that  it 
is  likely  the  king  being  so  far  spent  in  n,  "did 

not  much  mind  affairs  of  tliat  kind,  but  set  his  hand  easily  to 
such  papers  as  the  council  prepared  for  him."  And  as  for  the 
historian,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  applying 
consecrated  things  to  common  uses  cannot  bo  j-i  ah-  ii.„i. 

out  the  plea  of  extreme  necessity. 

About  tliis  tune  a  catechism  ma  published  by  the  Idftg4 
authority:  "  It  was  cut  it  1  chismus  brevis  Cliristiana*  a  t^h**i>m 

I>i.-<i|ilina;  Summam  continent.1  The  king's  leUera-paftenl  m. a '*"***"'• 
forth,  that  it  was  made  by  a  certain  pious  and  learned  man, 
and  presented  to  him,  and  that  ho  committed  the  .  x.ni.iiciiiou 
of  it  to  certain  hishnps,  and  other  learned  nnn,  whose  judgment 
he  much  regarded."  This  catechism  was  ordered  to  be  taught 
in  schools;  the  author  of  it  is  not  certainly  known;  BOOB 
think  it  was  Poinct,  bishop  of  Wim  .1  Olkt  rs,  Akx- 

ander  NimI,  thru  •M-linnlmastcrof  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
d-.au  of  St.  Pauls.  Whether  the  SOOTOOfttioa  gave  any  direc- 
tion or  authority  for  the  drawing  this  catechism,  is  not  certain  : 
for  in  the  next  reign,  the  prolocutor  Weston  excepted  against 
the  catechism  published  in  this  king'w  time,  and  tUged  tliat  it 
was  not  set  forth  by  the  agro  I  that  house.     To  thi« 

Philpot,  nrrlMleacon  of  Wi-  vered,  "  that  the  said 

house  had  granted  the  authority  to  undo-  •  I  laws  to 

certain  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king's  mnjrsty,  and 
therefore,  whatsoever  ecclesiastical  laws  they  or  the  moat  part 
of  Una  ad  forth,  might  well  be  aald  to  be  done  in  the  synod  or 
London."  F«. 

This  year.  Harley  was  made  bishop  of  Hereford,  upon  the 
death  of  Skip. 

And  here,  to  mention  a  word  or  two  relating  to  the  State. 
Sebastian  Cabot  had  formerly  offered  his  service  to  king 
Henry  VII.,  fur  settling  a  plantation  in  America;  this  Vene- 
tian BM  lately  made  gran  "f  England.  He  had  DMA 
with  some  disappointments  from  the  Spaniard,  which  made  him 
renew  his  application  to  tin-  English  court.    Here  he  suggested 

.f  the  north-east  passage  to  Chin 
bei)Dg  thought  practicable.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  undertook  the 
\oyagi- ;  hut  him*  If  ami  hi-,  cit»w  were  all  lost  by  the  excessive 
frost  of  i  i  climates.     However,  this  vcar  the  advei 
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was  re-aasnmed,  and  three  large  ships  fitted  ont  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  which  though  they  ft  II  .short  of  their  voyage  to  CI  i 
y.  t  by  putting  into  the  bay  of  St.  .Nicholas,  thoy  opened  a 

able  tfadV  Russia  and  England. 

Tin-  king  not  being  likely  to  la.  the  duke  of  North- 

umberland quickened  his  motions,  and  executed  his 
with  all  the  diligence  the  juncture  required.     In  the  first  place 
lie  brought  on  a  match  between  bis  fourth  son,  the  lord  Guil 
ford,  and  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  bo  the  <luke  of 
SuHiilk.     The  solemnity  of  the  wedding  was  kept  at  Ihirluun- 

I  in  the  Strand,  which  Northumtierland  had  already  taken, 
possession  of,  in  hopes  of  being  quickly  owner  of  the  rest  of 
the  bishopric. 

Th  l>eing    now    far   gone    in    a    consumption,    and 

brought  to  a  languishing  condition,  was  more  easily  worked  to 

liuinlierland's  purpose.  In  short,  this  duke  applied  so 
dexterously  to  his  ji.issi.inH,  that  Jit  last  he  prevailed  with  him 
to  make  a  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  the  lady  Jane  (Jrroj. 
To  bring  about  this  contrivance,  he  suggested  how  happy  the 
nation  had  been  under  his  government,  and  what  a  glorious 
Reformation  had  been  carried  on  by  him :  that,  when  such  a 
blessing  was  so  far  advanced,  the  next  point  was  to  Be- 
0  >uti  nuance:  that  religion,  being  conveyed  to  posterity  in  thi 

•iiti.-ii  of  purity,  the  public  happiness  aU 

and  the  best  provision  made  for  the  honour  of  bia  mem 
Tliat  if  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  lady  .Mary,  both  the 
civil  and  religious  interest  of  the  kingdom  would  be  in  gi 
danger:    for  it  is  well  known   how  strongly  this  princess  is 
Inrlhwd  to  the  doctrine  and 

and,  in  case  she  should  marry  with  some  powerful  prima  of 
that  communion,  the  English  constitution  might  probably  be 
overborne,  ami  the  country  made  a  province  to  a  foreign 

>  oth  his  sisters  were  the  issue  of  marriages  0 
disallowed  in  p  it:   and  besides,  the  late  king  bavn 

them  by  several  venter-,  they  were  only  of  the  half-blood,  and, 
by  consequence,  could  neither  be  heirs  to  his  highness,  not 

■  rlnr.     Am  for  the  young  queen  of  Scots,  she  had  rejected 
an  alliance  with  his  majesty,  engaged  with  i!  and 

therefore  was  no  further  to  bo  thought  on.  That  the  lady  .1  ane. 
who  stood  next  upon  the  royal  line,  was  a  person  of  extraor- 
dinary qualities* ;  that  her  zeal  for  the  Reformation  was  unques- 
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tioned;  Uiat  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  nation  EDWARD 
than  the  prospect  of  such  a  princess;  that,  in  this  ea.su,  lie  was  , 
huuud  to  set  aside  alJ  partialities  of  blood,  and  nearness  of 
relation ;   these  were  inferior  considerations,  and  ought  to  be 
overruled  by  the  public  good. 

Over  and  above  this  discourse,  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
took  care  to  plant  those  about  the  king  who  would  make  it 
their  business  to  touch  frequently  upon  this  subject ;  to  enlarge 
upon  the  accomplishments  of  the  lady  Jane,  and  describe  her  junon 
with  all  imaginable  advantage.  Tho  king's  affections  standing  A  n-  u 
for  this  disposition  of  the  crown,  he  was  gained  at  last  to  over- 
look his  sisters,  and  break  through  his  father's  will.  The 
next  thing  was  to  draw  an  instrument,  and  put  the  settlement 
in  form  of  law.  To  this  purpose,  Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  received  an  order  from  the  privy- 
council  at  Greenwich  to  come  thither  the  next  day,  and  bring 
•Sir  John  Uaker,  chancellor  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  jus- 
tice Bromley,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  along  with 
him.  This  order  was  signed  by  the  lord  treasurer,  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Pembroke,  the  lords  Clinton  and  Darcy,  Sir  John  Gate,  Sir 
William  Pet  res,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  Sir  John  Cheek. 

When  Sir  Edward  Montague  and  the  rest  came  to  the 
court,  the  king  told  them  that  his  sickness  had  given  him 
occasion  to  consider  tho  state  of  the  realm,  the  course  of  the 
succession,  and  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue :  and  here 
he  represented  tho  danger  to  religion  and  the  laws  in  case  the 
lady  Mary  should  succeed  him:  and  therefore  to  prevent  a 
misfortune  of  this  bulk,  his  pleasure  was,  the  crown  should 
pass  to  such  persons,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  were 
tod  in  certain  articles  then  bid  before  them :  these  arti- 
cles they  were  to  digest  into  method,  and  draw  up  an  instru- 
ment to  the  best  of  their  skill.  The  chief  justice  and  the  rest 
excepted  against  the  order,  and  desired  to  be  excused:  and 
win n  further  pressed,  moved  for  time  to  consult  the  statutes 
and  constitution ;  and  being  afterwards  required  by  a  message 
from  the  lords  to  go  on  with  expedition,  they  made  their  report 
at  the  council  board,  that  having  compared  the  articles  with 
the  statutes  of  succession,  they  found  his  majesty's  command 
impracticable :  that  in  case  they  should  draw  up  an  instrument 
pursuant  to  their  instructions,  not  only  themselves,  but  all 
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.  would  be  in  dinger  of  treason:  that  th< 
thought  it  their  duty  to  inform  their  lordships  how  the  la« 
stood :  that  they  had  not  done  any  tiling  already,  neither  had 
tlh'v  resolution  enough  to  run  snob  a  risk,  and  cross  so  directly 
u|>on  the  constitution. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  was  not  in  the  council-chamber 
when  this  answer  was  returned,  but  being  informed  of  their 
on  "injiliance,  came  immediately  in;  ho  was  highly  enraged 
at  the  disap|>ointinent,  called  Sir   Edward   Montague  traitor, 

'he  would  fight,  in  with  any  ni:m  in  tliat  quarrel," 

and  blustered  and  menaced  to  tliat  degree,  that  Montague  and 
Bromley  were  afraid  he  would  have  struck  them. 

When   they  appeared  next  at  the  board,  the  king  repri- 

led  them  for  not  despatching  the  instrument.  The  chief 
justice  told  him  it  would  signify  nothing  in  law  after  the  king's 
decease,  because  the  succession  being  settled  by  act  of  par- 
liament, it  could  not  be  altered  but  by  the  same  authority. 
In  short,  the  chief  justice  Montague  and  the  rest  were  at  last 
overawed,  and  drew  a  sett lem. ml  of  the  crown  upon  the  lady 
Jane.  However,  they  took  the  best  precautions  the  case  would 
admit  to  indemnify  themselves;  for  they  engaged  upon  the 
conditions  of  being  authorized  under  the  broad  weal,  and  having 
a  general  pardon  when  the  instrument  was  finished.  And  to 
give  the  conveyance  a  stronger  colour  of  law,  all  the  judges 
were  sent  for,  and  being  required  to  sub*  -nt, 

they  all  put  their  hands  to  it,  excepting  Sir  James  Hales,  one 
of  the  justices  or  the  Common  Pleas.     None  of  the  lords  of 
l. until,  as  far  as  it  appears,  scrupled  the  signing  this  it 
incut,  exeepting  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     This  prclat 
though  lie  liked  the  person,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  rigi 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  break  the  ; 
posal.    He  took  the  freedom  to  argue  egainel  it  with  the  kit 
the  marquess  of  Northampton  and  the  lord  Chamberlain 
being   present.       He  il.sind    to   speaJc    with    the    king  aloe 
but  that  would  not  be  granted.     The  .hike  of  Northumberland 
told  him  that  he  bad   misbehaved  him*  Ij  in  ivinon- 

stnit.  ig'swiD.     The  archbishop  was  i 

courage*!  by  this  rebuke,  but  bore  up  egainel  Northumlterland 
at  the  council-board  :  he  insisted  on  bis  being  sworn  to  perform 
the  late  kjngi  will,  and  urged  the  entail  of  the  crown 

i  rincesKos,    Mary    and    hlizal/cth.      To    this.    I  he 
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opposed  the  resolution  of  the  judges  and  the  opinions  of  others  EDWARD 
learned  to  tin-  law,  who  affirmed,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
entail,  the  king  being  in  possession  might  dispose  of  the  crown 
as  he  thought  fit.     This  was  more  than  the  ■rohbhhop  could 
understand,  but  being  little  skilled  in  the  common  law,  ho  was 
shocked  with  the  authority,  and  resigned  too  far  to  the  long 
robe;  he  refused  to  sign  QDtsithn&ndtag  until   lie  was  over- 
come by  the  importunities  of  the  young  prinee.     The  king  told 
him  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  the  oidy  instance  of  incom- 
pliance, nor  gn  farther  in  Ins  singularities  than  any  of  the  M 
board.     Thus  the  archbishop  being  pressed  on  the  weak  side,  J 
yielded  at  last,  and  his  reason  it  is  possible  nugbl  give  way  toui*».  w,. 
his  tenderness  in  some  measure  ;  however,  the  main  ground  of  r"J"  **  ** 
his  compliance  was  the  opinion  of  the  judges  and  the  attorney-  <*» iimnt- 
general ;  for  these  he  consulted  before  ho  subscribed  the  in-  "" 
nti'unwuifci 

Besides  this  settlement,  signed  by  thrce-and-thirty  of  tho  •*m?a"_, 
privy-council,   than   was  another  instrument  subscribed   by  «p>*f  4,  i 
tucn!  3  four  Of    ';.  ;i>  I  i  the  knit's  order.      In  tills  writing  they  JSJj*  4* 
engage,  ii|n>n  their  oaths  and  honour,  t«>  idhaM  to  and  perform1 
every  article  and  branch  contained  in  fehe  838. 

succession:  and  that  if  any  of  them  should  depart  from  this 
engagement,  they  sliall  look  Dpon  it  aa  a  scandalous  infraction, 
and  endeavour  to  punish  the  offender  as  a  disturber  of  tho 
public  repose.     The  persons  subscribing  are  these: — 

T.  Cant.,  T.  Ely,  Winchester.  Northum^  ih.n,]  j.  Bodjtfd 
J.  SuHoIk,    W.  Northampt..    V.  Shrewsbury,    1".  Huntingdon. 

coke,   1:   i   •  itoo,  T.  Dasay,  u.  Cobham,  T.  Ohajoa, 

J  J.  Uiehe. 

John   Sate,    Wl  c,    W.  0  cyfl, 

ard    MoBBtagna,    John    Bakere,    Edward    (Jryffin,    John 
Lucas  John  Gosnald. 

In   tin-  beginning  of  the  next  month  the  king  died.     Some  W 
■bt  his  consumption  was  tl  f  find  pmet ire;  that* 

slow  poison  was  conveyed  into  his  veins,  and  his  death  SOW 
by   the  duke  of  Northumberland.     But  ibis  was  conjecture 
without  proof:  Northumberland    ma   01  I  •   ftnd   tl 

fore  a  story  to  his  disadvantage  was  more  easily  bi  I    »(  ' 

This  young  prince  had  I  norj  pfc 
bin  time  to  the  beat  purpose*  of  inn  H«  had  " 

an  unusual  progress  in  kin  ,  >n-i.l.  ring  his  ago. 
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famous  Italian,  Cardan,  who  canie  into  England  the  last 
was  surprised  to  a  wonder  at  his  conversation.  This  philoso- 
pher reports  him  "  master  of  a  great  many  languages ;  that, 
3  his  mother-tongue,  he  talked  Latin,  French,  Greek, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  that  ho  spoke  the  three  first  to  an 
exactness.  Me  had  a  comprehensive  mind,  and  seemed  formed 
for  all  sorts  of  accomplishments.  He  had  made  some  profi- 
ciency in  logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  music.  He  appeared 
with  a  majestic  air,  tempered  with  con*  n  and  good 

humour.  En  short,  he  looted  like  an  original  of  his  kind,  both 
for  parts  and  management  j  |>erformed  much,  and  promised  a 
great  deal  more. 

•  He  was  but  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,-"  continues 
Cardan,  "  when  I  waited  on  him.  He  spoke  Latin,  both  as  to 
readiness  and  phrn  M  well  as  myself.     He  asked  me, 

what  was  the  subject  of  my  book  '  De  Rerum  Varietate,"  which 
I  bad  dedicated  to  hii  majesty.  1  told  him,  that  In  the  first 
chapter.  I  bad  explained  the  nature  of  comets,  which  had  so 
long  puzzled  the  learned  world.  He  asked  me  what  the  cause 
of  them  might  be.  I  told  him,  that  when  the  light  of  the 
planets  happened  to  meet  and  concentre,  they  produced  this 
appearance.  The  king  objected,  that  these  stars  had  different 
motions;  and,  therefore,  draught  it  would  follow,  that  the 
comets  must  vary  in  their  figure  and  motion,  according  to  the 
revolution  of  the  planets  and  their  different,  situation  from  each 
other.  To  this  I  replied,  that  the  comets  nre  governed  by  the 
planetary  motion*  in  BOOM  measure,  hut  move  much  quicker, 
by  reason  of  the  different  aspect :  as  we  see  in  a  crystal,  or  in 
the  sun,  when  it  is  reflected  from  the  rainbow  to  a  wall ;  for  here 
a  little  change  or  shifting  makes  a  great  difference  as  to  place. 
The  king  inquired,  further,  how  that  could  be,  siuce  there  was 
no  solid  body  in  the  air  to  atop  the  light  and  make  a  reflexion  ; 
Bit,  in  the  instance  1  brought,  the  wall  was  a  Bubjedt  or 
impenetrable  body,  to  return  the  light  of  the  rainbow. 
this  I  rejoined,  that  this  phenomenon  might  be  explained  by  a 
resemblance  of  that  streak  of  light  which  we  see  in  (he  mil 
way ;  and  tliat  it  might  ho  further  illustrated  by  observing,  that, 
when  a  great  many  candles  are  lighted  up  in  a  room,  the  ini 
mediate  »pace  is  bright  and  lucid.  And  thus,  according  to  tl 
proverbial  saying.  '  ex  ungue  leonem  :'  from  this  h  DM 

we  may  collect  th  of  nature  and  improvement  in 
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young  prince.     His  unusual  in  lod   the  sweetness  of  ehwakh 

his  temper,  gave  a  mighty  expectation,  ami  endeared  him  w 
.  \tremcly  to  all  persons  of  sense  and  virtue.  He  countenanced 
the  creditable  sciences  before  he  wasacquainted  with  them,  and 
iiad  the  book  part  of  them  before  be  was  of  age  to  tviIik  ■  then 
to  practice.  He  gave  audi  early  &* "veriesof  earning  liu 
nature  to  tin:  height.  tli:it  B04  (wljf  fhfpwti,  DBl  Ibl  "-stofthe 
world,  have  reason  to  lament  he  lived  no  longer.  Where  the 
solemnity  and  strength  of  a  royal  character  waa  required,  be 
managed  like  a  person  advanced  in  years :  but,  when  it  was 
proper  to  relax  and  condescend,  represented  his  statute  ami 
his  age.  He  played  upon  the  lute,  mid  applied  himself  to 
State  affairs.  Be  had  a  large  mind  to  oblige,  and  affected 
magi:  DO  km  than  his  father.      What  I  have  said  of 

prince  are  no  strains  of  panegyric,   DO  rhetorical  fl 
rishes :    my  description  rather  falls  slwrt  of  matter  of  fact 
i  ede  it." 

Thus  far  Cardan.  How  well  this  kind's  talent  was  suited  to 
his  birth,  and  how  inii.li  In  waf  formed  for  empire,  may  partly 
be  collected  from  his  journal,  written    In  bin  own  hand.      It 

begins  with  hii  birth,  pwotedb.  to  UeMeevMa  to  the  toro 

.■unl  b  carried  on  to  November    I  tod  ban  must,  of  the 

remarkable  transactions  which  happened  through  the  course  of 
his  government  are  set  down.  The  creations  of  noblemen,  the 
disposal  of  bishoprics  and  offices  of  state,  the  repairing  old 
forts  and  erecting  new  ones,  the  bringing  in  of  bullion  and 
remittance  of  money  into    foreign  ,  dispatching  Of 

entertaining  ambassadors,  alliances  with  neighbouring  print 
sieges  and  battles   in  tiennany  anil  elsewhere,  trials  of  great 
men,  and  debates  in  pe  — in  short,  all  material  occur- 

rences, relat  in  to  peace 0T WH    tobu    »eaa  or  eolcnmi 

— are  entered  according  as  they  happened  ;  and  that  with  the 
nicest  distinctions  and  >ue  of  time:  for  nut 

wars,  but  the  months  and  l hi-  days  are  marked. 

Die  j*>or  in  London  had  a  very  considerable  provision  w 
tied  in  this  reign.     To  give  a  brief  account  of  the  matter:  //...,..; 

late  king  Henry.  granted    ,'r»!.v-friam,  ^^jjj^ 

near  Newgate,  together  with  Little  St.  HartholomowV  prmry,  .£*•<•• 
to  the  citv  of  London*     This  last  house,  at    lb 
was  endowed  with  3051.  annual  lejIOMUI.     35*  design  of  this  ^  Ils 
benefaction  was  to  fun,  for  the  poor,  and  to  arttW  a 

maintenance  for  a  parUh  chimb  iai* 
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DUN-    was  to  be  turned   to  this  use,  calle<l  Christ-rhureh.  ami  long 

Ato  Caai    Henry  was  to  pass  for  the  founder.     The  city,  being  thus  far 

'  '  encouraged,  began  to  work  upon  the  provision,  fitted  up  (Jrey- 

339.  friars,  now  called  Christ's-hospital,  and  brought  iu  about  four 

hundred  children;  but,   it  seems,  what  was  already  dOM  fell 

a.  n.  1553.    short  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor  under  all  denominations. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  during  the  king's  sickness, 

up    Ridley   preached    before  him   at   Westminster       He 

led   upon  the  duties  of  charity,  and   recommended   the 

eting  a  maintenance  for  the  poor.     And  in  discoursing 

upon  this  argument,  he  observed,  that  the  wealthy  and  those 

•in  were  iu  high  stations,  were  particularly  obliged  to  fun 

a  subsistence,  and  make  something  of  this  kind  praetMsbie. 

This  sermon  making  an  impression  upon  the  young  king,  he 

ordered  the  bibhop  to   attend   him   in   the  great  gallery  at 

W<  I .       Wlu-o    the    bishop    came,    he   told    him  how 

be  was  of  the  soBaonoblonooB  of  the  discourse,  that 
1  himself  principally  concerned   in  the   exhortation, 
and  that  he  resolved  to  practise  accordingly  :  nnd  since  Ridley 

had  probablj  spent  some  thoughts  span  e  aoheme,  and  advised 
with  persons  of  capacity,  he  desired  be  would  suggest 
opinion,  and  lay  the  best  expedient  before  him. 

The  bishop  was  unexpectedly  pleased  to  find  the  king's  incli- 
nation so  forward :  he  told  his  highness  he  thought  the  poor 
in  London,  being  so  very  numerous,  called  most  for  bus  assist* 
ance  -,  and  that  it  was  proper  to  consult  the  ma. 
nun  about  the  manner  of  the  relief.     The  king,  at  the  1  »i -1 
request,  sent  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor,  with  orders  to 
some  of  the  magistracy  of  the  city  together,  to  debate  this 
matter  with  them,  end  B  nd  bin  their  thoughts  what  would 

the  best  establishment  far  this  purpose.    The  bishop  carri* 

the  letter  to  Sir  Richard  Dobbs,  then  lord  mayor,  who  perused 
the  contents ;  and  in  short,  after  several  consultations  with 
06  of  the  aldermen  and  common  council,  they  came  to  a 
resolution,  formed  a  scheme,  and  ranged  the  poor  uuder  th 
divisions:  those  who  were  poor  by  impotence,  hy  casual!;. 
cxtraYagance.  The  poor  by  impotcney  were  subdivided  into 
three  distinctions:  first,  orphans  who  were  left  unsupported 
by  their  parents;  secondly,  those  who  were  worn  out  with 
had  lost  thoir  sight,  or  wen  I    in   their  limbs; 

thirdly,  those  who  were  afflicted  with  noisome  or  contagious 
distempers,  such  as  leprosy.  &e. 


to  a 
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Secondly.  The  poor  by  casualty  were  likewise  distinguished  En 
into  three  sorts,  viz.  wounded  soldiers,  decayed  housekeepers, 
and,  thirdly,  those  *»«ited  with  any  seTere  or  disabling  dis- 
temper. And,  lastU,  the  unmanageable  and  extravagant  poor 
are  likewise  put  under  three  classes.  I.  The  prodigal  that 
lias  squandered  away  all  his  fortune  upon  his  vices.  II.  The 
stroller  who  settles  no  where.  III.  The  buy  and  licentious, 
such  as  strumpets  and  others  who  choose  to  live  upon 
deWcherv  or  begging.  As  to  these  three  ranks  of  poor,  the 
orphans  were  lodged  in  Christ's  hospital,  where  they  are 
furnished  with  necessaries,  and  bred  to  sobriety  and  business. 
The  second  general  subdivision  were  provided  for  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  St.  Thomas,  Southwark,  and  St.  llartholomow's  in 
West  Sniitlilield.  And  in  these  t\\<>  houses,  when  Stow 
wrote,  above  two  hundred  diseased  {arsons  were  well  enter- 
tained with  diet  and  physic.  Bridewell,  a  house  belonging  to  GaRm. 
the  crown,  was  given  for  the  entertainment  and  correction 
ramblers,  strumpets,  and  sturdy  beggars. 

To  make  the  design  bear,  and  furnish  these  houses  « it h  a 
competent  inainteii.u:.  lag  di**olved  the  hospital  in  the 

.iv.  founded  by  king  Henry  VII.     The  young  king  w;i 
formed  that  this  hospital,  endowed  for  a  comfortable  su| 
to  pilgrims  and  travellers,  was  diverted  to  scandalous  uses,  and 
served  mostly  for  a  shelter  and  encouragement  to  lewd  and 
lazy  people.     The  master,  therefore,  and  brethren  of  the  house, 
w.re  ordered  to  attend  the  king,  and  either  persuaded  or 
naced  to  a  resignation.    Their  lands,  amounting  to  six  hundred 

pounds  per  annum,  w.-r.  granted  to  the  citj  of  London,  for 

nee  of  Bridewell  and  (he  hospital  of  St.  Thomas. 
And,  fur  a  furthei  ir  iew.-nue,  thev  had  a 

royal  licence  for  purchasing  lands  in  mortmain,  to  the  value  of 
four  thousand  marks  yearly  revenue.     The  king  lived  but 
tins  after  tin-  pstfeolbg  these  foundations. 

But,  not  to  omit  any  thing  of  this  kind,  about  two  months 

since  he    founded  Christ's  hospital  at  Abingd.m,  near  Oxford. 

Sir  John  QoOafria  had  founded  a  guild,  or  hrothcrhood,  in 

that  town,  for  buiMing  bridges,   rehiring  highways,  and  main- 

tiiiiiiiig  thirteen  poor  people,  and  two  priest- 

this  society.   This  was  settled  in  the  reign  of  king  Htorj  I 
but,  by  the  late  act  uf  pai  far  railing  oJhanti 

leges,  &c  in  the  crown,  the  bode  of  this  brotherhood  were 
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seized  for  the  king's  use,  the  repairing  of  the  ways  and  bridges 
turned  upon  tin-  t.".vn,  and  the  poor  Ml  in  shift  for  themselves. 
And  thus  the  founder's  design  ini.»earried  for  BOON   time;    hut, 
in  the  last  year  of  this  reign,  Sir  John  Mason,  born  in 
town,  and  one  of  the  masters  of  Request*,  moved  the  king  to 
found  an  hospital  there,  to  settle  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
former    foundation,     and    charge     the    settlement    with 
services  and  pious  uses  as  were  required  from  the  old  frater- 
nity.    The  king  granted  Sir  John  Mason  his  suit,  built  eon 
venient  lodgings  for  the  poor,  endowed  the  hospital  with  the 
former  revenues,  and  committed  the  government  of  the  house 
to  twelve  persons,  incorporated  by  the  nam''  of  the  Master  and 
mors  of  the  Hospital  of  Christ  is    U-ingdon. 

Notwithstanding  these  good  qualities  in  the  king,  h 
was  far  tV  ig  unblemished.     Cambdcn  com) 

avarice    M  had    strnngely    Hie    ascendant.     That 

estates,  formerly  settled  for  the  support  of  religion  and  the 
poor,  were  ridiculed  as  superstitious  endowments,  first  mis- 
called, and  then  plundered.  That  ambition  and  fact  ion  amongst 
the  nobility,  insolence  and  insurrection  amom 
were  never  more  flagrant  and  dtrtuibrng.  In  short,  consi  I 
ing  the  animosities  and  tumults  amongst  great  men,  the  de- 
baaing  the  coin,  the  disorders  in  the  administration,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  peasantry,  the  kingdom  made  a  miserable  appear- 
ance, and  looked,  as  it  were,  languishing  in  one  j> 
distracted  in  another." 

As  to  the  charge  of  sacrilege,  and  the  mismanages) 
the  revenues  of  religious  houses  granted  to  the  !:!:  , 
Kod'  [one,    alias    Henry    llrinklow,  makes   a    tragical 

complaint. 

"  I  doubt  not,"  says  be,  M  but  that  every  good  man  wishes 
that,  at  our  dissolution  id'  monasteries,  both  the  lauds  and  im- 
propriated tallies  and  ehurches  possessed  by  them  (that  is, 
things  sacred  to  the  service  of  God,  altli  <ch 

as  had  them)  haft  been  bestowed  rather  for  the  adn 
of  the  Church,  to  a  better  maintenance  of  the  labouring  and 
deserving  ministry,  to  the  fostering  of  good  arts,  reli« 
poor,  and  other  such  good  uses  as  might  retain  in  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church,  or  commonwealth,  a  eliaracter  of 
the  wishes  of  those  who  lirst,  with  devotion  dedicated  them  (as 
in  some  other  countries  was  religiously  done  upon  the  reform- 
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atiou),  than  conferred  with  sack  a  prodigal  i1ii|Mi—liim  as  it  EDw aro 

appested  on  tkae  who  stood  ready  to  devour  what  was  sanc- 
tified :  aod  we  have  in  ao  small  nasnber  sums  mnd  such 
inheritance*  thence derived  to  them,  but  as  Sejanuss  hone, 
or  the  gold  of  Taoloaae.  Bot  I  abstain  from  censure,  aod  add 
here  by  the  war  a  eompkint  made  to  the  parliament  not  long 
after  the  diawnJation,  In  Thing  the  abase  that  followed  in  the 
Charcn,  through  laymen  s  poaseesrog  of  appropruued  churches 
and  tribes;  it  deserves  to  be  seriously  thought  on  by  every 
layman  thai  now  enjoys  any  of  them,  especially  where  the 
Divine  service  as  not  carefully  provided  for. 

■  *  Ye  that  be  lords  and  burgesses  of  parliament,'  so  are  the 
words  of  it,  '1  require  of  you,  in  the  name  of  my  poor  brethren 
that  are  Englishmen  and  members  of  Christ's  body,  that  ye 
consider  wafl  (as  ye  will  answer  before  the  face  of  Almighty 
God  in  the  day  of  judgment)  this  abuse,  and  see  it  amended.' 

u  Whcn-as  anti- Christ.*"  as  he  calls  the  pope,  "  of  Rome  durst 
openly,  without  any  visor,  walk  up  and  down  throughout  Eng- 
land, he  had  ao  great  favour  there,  and  his  children  had  such 
crafty  wits  ('  for  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light'),  that  they  had  not  only 
almost  gotten  all  the  best  lands  of  England  into  their  hands, 
but  also  the  most  part  of  all  the  best  benefices,  both  of  par- 
sonages and  vicarages,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  all 
impropred  to  them. 

u  And  when  they  had  the  gift  of  any  not  impropred,  they 
gave  them  unto  their  friends,  of  the  which  always  some  were 
learned :  for  the  monks  found  of  their  friends'  children  at 
school,  and  though  they  were  not  learm-l,  yt  they  kept  hos- 
pitality, and  helped  their  poor  friends.  And  if  the  parsonages 
were  impropred,  the  monks  were  bound  to  deal  almesae  to  the 
r,  and  to  keep  hospitality,  as  the  writings  of  the  gifts  of 
such  parsonages  and  lands  do  plainly  declan  (n  these  words, 
■in  puram  ehtmotynaM.  And  as  touching  the  altuesse  that  they 
dealt,  and  the  hospitality  that  they  kept,  every  man  know,  th 
tliat  many  thousands  were  well  received  of  them,  and  might 
have  been  better  if  they  had  not  so  many  great  mens  horses 
to  feed,  and  had  not  been  overcharged  with  such  idle  gentlemen 
as  were  never  out  of  the  abbayes.  And  if  they  had  any  vicarage 
in  their  hand*,   tiny  set  in  >  1  some  n 

(though  it  were  but  seldom)  to  preach  and  t<<  teach.    Bat  DO*. 
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crav-    that  all  the  abbayes,  with  their  lauds,  goods,  and  improp: 
i Z%m.  parsonages,  be  in  temporal  mens  hands,  I  do  not  hear  till 

that  i. ii«  halfpenny  worth  of  alines,  or  any  other  profit,  CO 

(0  the  jx-ople  of  those  parishes.  Your  pretence  of  putting 
down  abbayes  was  to  amend  tliat  which  was  amiss  En  them  !  it 
was  far  amiss  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  abbayes, 
which  wore  giun  lit  bring  up  learned  men  that  might  be 
preachers  to  keep  hospitality  and  to  give  almes  to  the  poor, 
should  be  spent  upon  a  few  superstition  monk—,  which  gave 
not  forty  jniunds  in  altuesse.  When  they  should  have  given  two 
hundred.     It  was  ami>-  QOoJnB  ihoQld  have  parsonages 

in  their  hands,  and  deal  but  the  twentieth  part  thereof  to  the 
poor,  and  preached  but  once  in  the  year  to  then]  that  pa\<d 
the  tythes  of  the  parsonages.    It  was  amisse  that  they  seen 
among   the  twenty,  set  not  one  sufficient  vicar  to  preach  for 
the  tythes  that  they  n 

"  But  see  now  how  that  was  amisse  is  amended,  for  all  the 
godly  pretence.  It  is  amended  even  as  the  devil  amended  his 
dames  legge,  (as  it  bin  the  proverb,)  when  be  should  liave  set 
it  ri^lit,  he  brake  i  pieces.  The  monkes  gi  little 

almes,  and  set  unable  persons  many  times  in  their  lxmeficee: 
but  now,  where  twenty  pounds  were  given  yearly  to  the  poor, 
in  more  than  an  hundred  places  in  England,  is  not  one  meal's 

meat  given.  Thfofcnfcir  amendment '  When  they  had  sIwvvb 

one  or  other  vicar,  that  either  Dl  W  hired  BOH 

now  tliere  is  no  ticar  at  all,  but  the  farmer  is  vicar  and  parson 
altogether;  and  only  an  old  cast-away  monk  or  frier,  which 
can  scarcely  say  his  inattins,  is  hired  for  twenty  or  thirty  shil- 
lings, meat  and  drink,  \ra,  i:i  -  •■-•.  fox  meat  and  drink 
alone,  without,  any  wages.  1  know,  and  net  I  alone,  but  twenty 
thousand  more,  know  more  than  five  hundred  vicarages  and 
|tarsonages  thus  well  and  gosaejrj  served  alter  the  new  gospel 
gland.'11 
"And  so  (says  Sir  William  Dugdale)  the  author  goes  on 
with  sharp  admonitions  to  the  laymen,  the!  -mselvcs 
fat  with  the  tythes  of  the  Churehes,  whites  the  souls  of  the 
I cirishinners  suffered  great  faminr  for  want  of  a  hi  rliat. 
is,  for  want  of  fit  maintenance  for  him.  for  witliout  that,  he  is 
scarce  to  be  hoped  for." 

Brinklow,  who  made  li  irks,  was  a  London 

chant,  and  is  put  in  the  lint  of  learned  writers  by  Holiuahed. 
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As    to    king  Edward,    notwithstanding    his  advantages  by  Li 

nature  and  education,  it  is  pretty  plain  life  HHttokoM  was  not  1 

I  under  a  serviceable  direction.     He  was  tinctured  with  Uif"v 
Erastian   principles,  and    oodoc   OTQSg   prepossessions  as  to'^m,,"uie.r 
Cliurch  government :  he  gives  a  hard  character  of  the  bishops,  Jim, 
and  makes  age  and  ignorance  a  ground  to  seize  their  jurisdic- 
tion.   He  would  have  no  authority  given  in  general  to  bishops : 
hut  thai  the  best  of  them  shottM  have  commissions  to  execute 
their  function  in  their  diocese ;  and  the  rest  as  it  were  laid  Boun 
by,  and  disabled.     And  thus  he  was  educated  to  an  opinion  of  f^l 
his  being  the  fountain  of  all  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal  power.  -v 
Some  politicians  about  him  formed  his  mind  to  their  interest, 
flattered  his  childhood,  and  misled  his  understanding  :  that 
lie  was  not  always  umler  a  happy  management  may  be  further 
collected  from  some  arbitrary  commissions  and  strains  of  law 
in  the  deprivation  of  bishops.    Ho  seems  to  have  had  no  noti..n 
of  sacrilege.     Had  he  been  bred  to  the  same  aversion  to  this 
crime  which  he  expressed  against  image-worship  and  the  mass, 
he  would  never  have  taken  such  freedoms  with  the  consecrated 
revenue-,   nor  impoverished   the  Church   to  so  lamentable  a 
degree:  and,  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,   must  of  these 
hardships  were  put  upon  ecclesiastics  in  the  latter  end  of  his 
reign,  when  his  judgment  was  in  the  best  condition.     And 
upon  this  occasion  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  Records, 
where  lie  may  »ee  a  further  account  of  some  of  lb  >n&  g^,,^ 

of  Church-lamls  in  this,  and  the  late  reign.     To  conclude  the  >"""-  **• 
story  of  this  prince,  he  died  at  Greenwich,  July  6,  1563, 
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-  the  EaglUli  >;  I  ilurgy,  and  Canons,  froai  domestic 

adversaries,  particularly  the  French  Reformers. 

iium  i-  Mibjoin  ii.  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  la  full,  the  Greek 
and  LtiNti  Authorities  to  which  Bingham  oppenU.  in  lieu  of  merely  the  refe- 
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and  much  expense  and  trouble  to  those  who  have  not  access  to  extensive 


"  The  immortal  work  of  Jn  nul  a  Church  History, 

t«  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  which  has  ever  been  ma; 

dire.  Wo  arc  doing  justice  to  Biuuliam  now  (refer- 
ring to  this  Edition),  and  it  is  a  matter  for  sincere  rejoicing  that  the 
theological  student*  and  cl  id  have  at  last 

learned  to  value  tho  'Christian  Antiqaities." — Dowlixo  un  the  Study  of 

I     ught  not  to  omit  the   late  learned   Mr.  Bimrham,  to  whom   the 

fiublic  has  been   highly  Indebted  for  his  Origines  Bcei  . •.>!- 

eeted  with  great  judgment,  and  digested  into  a  dear  method." — W  • 
i-   on  the  A'ltanaiuin  Creed. 
■    I..I  niujihain  be  con«iilti'd  where  ho   treats  of  such    matters  as  yon 
b,  that  have  any  difficulty  in  them.' — Da.  Wvri-.ti  and*  A 
ti>  n   )'ot<:.'<j  Student. 

iluable  treasure  of  Christian  Antiquities,  and  deserves 
the  first  place  in  works  of  this  kind :  the  plait  and  the  execution  do  so 

SI  to  the  learning  and  Industry  of  the  author." — Oume,  Bibhotfteea 
Dibit 

I .I-  |fesl  wink,  in  this  department  of  literature  (Christian 
tics),  adapted  at  once  to  sOpplj  forms*  d.  ficjencies  and  to  assist  ll 
pursuit  of  archo-iilogical  inquiries,  was  that  which  procecdr 
of  a  learned  member  of  our  Church,  Joseph  Bingham." — Ri  i  ual 

of  Chrittian  Antiquities,  p.  25. 

■  vast  body  iiion  respecting  the  first  Christian  Churches, 

and   full    of  valuable  rly   state    i  nunli." — 

hi, 

"  Bingham  is  a  writer  who  doe*  equal  honour  to  the  English  clergy  and 

English  nation,  and  whose  learning  is   to  !*•  equalled  (Mtljl  By  his 

moderation  and  impartiality." — Quarterly  Review. 

a  i.-ii'li-il  to  bo  itodied  by  Bishops  rosaline,  Randolph, 
and  Coleridge ;  b)  Dr.  Barton,  and  in  the  'Tracts  Tor  the  Times,  published 
at  Oxford. 
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